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NOTE. 

1 presume no apology is needod for tlio publication of the 
more important of the Hon Justice Sn N Jii Chandavarkar's 
spoechos and writings By culture and chaiacter as well as by 
official and social poaitiou ho is one of the foremost Indians of our 
time and the thoughts ombodied in bis writings and utterances are 
marked by tho distinction that scholursiup, evperieuco and wisdom 
confer Sir Narajamao is an aident social reformer and the first 
place in the book has aceoidingly bean given to his pronounce¬ 
ments on the subject IIis addicts to students including two con¬ 
vocation addresses, alive at ovoiy turn with moral issues of great 
practical moment, will bo of invaluable assistance in moulding tho 
character and directing tho conduct of the }oung 

The section which consists ot speeches delivered on political 
platforms calls for a remark Tho three short summaries of 
speeches made in England have been t ikon from English news¬ 
papers of the time but the}' hardly convey a conect estimato of 
Sir Narayanrao’s labour^ in India's interests dmiug tho oventful 
period of the General Election ot 1885 m England Fuller reports 
are not available and those summaiics, inadequate as thoy aro- 
aio included in this volume as othorsvisc a considerable part of Sir 
Narayanrao’s public work would go altogether uniopresented 

I desiro to express my heartfelt obligations to Sir Narayanrao 
for granting me permission to bring out this volume and foi having 
given me roady access to valuiblo material wlucli would liavo been 
otherwise beyond ray reach My siuoore thanks aro also due to 
Mr K Natarajau, Editoi of the Indian Social ltcfoinior, for writing 
the Introduction to this book Mr Natarajan has had every oppor¬ 
tunity to know Sir Naiajanrao intimately , indeed, ho may claim 
deeper kinship with him than that ot blood or caste, by reason of 
their ctiimon lovo of literature, their zeal for progress and their 
earnest thoughtfulness as well as on account of many activities and 
opinions shared m common Finally, I am indebted to the Libra¬ 
rian of the Bombay Branch of tho Koyal Asiatic Soeipty and to 
the editoi of tho Subodha Fatnka foi thoir having placed at my 
disposal the old file3 of the Times of India and tho Subodha Patrika 
respectively 

Dated 17-7-1‘Jll 'j 

Servants of India Society, J- Tat Edixob 

Pocftia Oity. J 



INTRODUCTION- 


Tho problems arising from the contact botvoen tho East ami 
tlio West aio at tho presout time exciting an amount of interest 
which they dul never before Of those problems, fow are of deop- 
or intcrost than those ensuing from tho presonco of British rule in 
India One of tho most obvious results of that rule and of tho 
English education impartod under its auspices, has been the grow¬ 
ing demand for reforms in the administrative system so as to mako 
it increasingly leaponsible to tho pooplo Tlieie is no question here 
of any contlict with tiadition or custom But not so in tho sphere 
of social and religious life The working of tho now ideas m this 
sphere has often boon obscure and sometimes seemingly meoheront 
The value of Sn Narayan Ckandnvarkar’s speeches and writings 
which are collectod together in this volume, is that they give us an 
insight into tho social forces that have been &ot in motion, and 
throw light on what is dark or unintelligible in their operation 
They have also tho furthoi value that wo can trace in them through 
many a forgotton episode the lustoiy of social and religious roform in 
Western India from its early beginnings in the last contury Tho first 
four papers in tho volume, which arc devoted to an examination of tho 
position of social reform in 1887, are a modol of what such enquiries 
should be By a close and careful statement of facts, the wutor “hows 
that there is no real loaction and that u the so called cducatod ro- 
actionanes among the Hindoos aie, in spite of thcmsolvos, fooling 
tho need of progress and wish to show that it is they who aro tho 
true rcfoimers ” It is interesting to note, in view of the reforms 
which have boon introduced m the University couises of study during 
Sir Narayan CJhandavarkar’s vice-chancellorship, that twenty-four 
years ago lie noted that the reactionary talk of the time in social 
matters was “ simply illustrative of the fact that our students aro 
taught to cram and not to think ” “ It affoids” ho added, -‘no 

ground whatever for the condemnation of tho policy of higher 
education, winch is doing, however slowly, what its promoters 
intended it should first do—it is creating a spirit of enquiry and 
discussion, which is a hopeful sign ” 

Tho two papers which follow are of considerable importance to 
the student of Indian social reform. The path of social reform has 
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often been sought to be hindered by the doctrine of “ the line of least 
resistance ”—a phrase which the late Hr Justice Telang had used 
in one of his speeches The doctrine is heard even nowadays in 
association with Mr Telang’s name It may be hoped that the 
publication of the paper entitled u the Telang school " in this 
volume, will haye the effect of putting an end to this wide-spread mis¬ 
apprehension SirNaraynn Ohandavarkar tolls us that Mr Telang 
explained to him that he (Mr Telang) had meant to emphasise m 
his locture nothing more than an ordinary tendency of individuals 
and societies to move forward, avoiding conflict and inconvenience as 
far as possible, and not to lay down “ reform along the line of least 
resistance ” as a principle of action “ I asked him, ” continues Sir 
Narayan, “ whother ho meant to convey that reformers who rose 
high above thoir fellows m spite of opposition and difficulties, and 
dared to fdHow thoir convictions, rogardless of resistance, wero 
men who wasted their onergies, and also whother he did not be 
liove in tho law of social progress—the law that progress has 
been generally achieved through the insistence of tho prophet of 
individualism lie said he fully believed in the individual force of 
great reformers und the force of individual examplo as a factor of 
social or any other reform ” Mr Telang gavo practical proof of 
his belief in individuality by his conduct on some critical questions 
at a later date. It is difficult at this day to understand how Mr 
Telang came to bring m a mechanical law, true only of bodies 
which have no self-directing principle in them, in a discourse on 
social reform It is not along the line of least resistance but rather 
along that of most resistance that mankind has progressed from 
savagery to civilization. Every secret wrung from Naturo, every 
step in man’s moral advancement, has boen at the cost of persistence 
against difficulty and opposition “ All progress, ” as Sir N/arayan 
finely says, “is through conflict, and once feed a people on the idea 
that they must avoid struggle and inconvenience, you rob them of 
the prospect and capacity of that which forms the best part of its 
wealth —the prospect and capacity of breeding great and true, high 
and heroic, suffering and struggling characters, who serve their 
people by being the conscience of their country ” 

Tho paper on “ the Mandlik school ” brings out forcibly Sir 
Narayan Chandavarkaris attitude towards genuine orthodoxy. 
“ At heart," he says of Mr Mandlik, “ he was a man of the old 
school. He worshipped his idols, believed m caste, and hated 
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change. But he was a man of convictions. There was no 
eye-wash m his idol-worship, and ho did not try to make 
a trade of idolatry, as some do who praise it as the only true mode 
of worship, though they behove vn neither God or gods. He was 
true to his faith m the caste systom, for he did not know the art 
of dining in hotols and at the same time posing as a pure oaateman ” 
Rao Saheb Mandhk was, perhaps, tho most determined opponent 
whom social reiormers had to faoe m Ins timo, but ho was an 
honost and downright opponent and the opposition oi such a man 
does no harm to a great cause “ The Rao Saheb by his opposition 
enabled the reformers to search thoir own conduct and their con¬ 
science and to see more clearly than bofore that they must be pre " 
pared for solid work and self-sacnhce it thoy wanted to win .. 

To have an opponent oi Rao Saheb Mandlik’s stamp must help and 
does help rather than retard the cause of social reform ” Rut this 
generous appreciation of the man does not conceal irom the writer 
the essential weakness of the policy ot looking solely to the past 
for inspiration lie says “ Not to break oif our moorings, not 
to break away from the past, to be cautious and slow, are all lino 
phrases and good advice, so tar as they go Rut human nature is full 
and fond of the past, at least in India, so mort and supine that there 
is no danger of any reformer running headlong and revolutionising 
society. Rather, it may and must do good to have advice offered 
the other way—it is so much needed whero a Himalaya of super¬ 
stition has to be moved. ” Not that Sir N arayan Chandavar- 
kar has no appreciation for the teachings of our sages and thinkers 
in the past He speaks again and again of them with profound 
reverence. But he protests against the Bpirit of “ blind patriotism” 
and exhorts his countrymen to cultivate the broad nationalism 
preached by Raja Ram Mohan Roy and other leaders of the 
modern theistic movement in India 

The addross dohveied at the annual meeting of the Madras 
Hindu Social Reform Association in 18'Jb, is a comprehensive 
survey of tho several problems connected with social rolorm Mr 
Chandavarkar, as he was then, had accepted the invitation with 
the promptness with winch he has allied lumseht with every 
struggling cause which appealed to ius sympathy That was tho 
first occasion on which the writer of this introduction mot him 
personally The meeting was held in the Anderson Memoual Hall 
attached to the Christian College, which was filled fiom fioor to 
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ceiling Mr Chandavarkar’s address made an impression not 
easily forgotten Tins is one of the most important Speeches in 
tlio volume for tho reaion that it is piactically a statement of tho 
problem as a whole from all stand-points Mr Chandavarkar 
asks the social leformor not to dospair because of the failure of 
the religious and social reformers of the past to effect any abiding 
improvement “ Wkilo old difficulties exist, new instruments are 
at Ins ( tho modern informer's ) disposal ” The influences amidst 
which tho modern roformer has to work out the social problem, are 
peculiarly his own They had never any counterpart in the past 
The passage dcalmg with the question, namely t( should social reform 
precede political reform,” has at present a pmely historical inter¬ 
est Evou extreme politicians havo come to realise chat tho social 
systorn nas to bo remodelled at important points in order that it may 
sustaiu a higher typo of political organisation, and that wo cannot 
think of democratic institutions so long as thodepiessed classes 
romain where they are and so long as tho religious differences 
among Ilindu, Mahomodan, Pam and Christian people involve dif¬ 
ferences of intelli ctual outlook and social ideals Mr Chandavarkar 
deprocatos putting one Lind of reform forward to tho exclusion of 
others for, he says, tho lulmg impulse at different times differs 
and consuouco awakened in ono direction rarely fails to bo 
awakened m other directions also “ The fact is,” ho observes, “ that 
when tho politician talks of our rights, our nationality and our 
claim to be ruled justly aud equitably—whon he says that tho 
tnnos have changed and with thorn political institutions and laws 
must change, tho social reformer is able to put his own claim for¬ 
ward and bring to Ins aid the progressive spirit gonerated by a 
desire foi political advancomont ” 

Eut though reforms of all kinds aro helpful, Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar himself has boen more drawn to social and religious 
reform than to politics This is tho logical consequence of his 
concoption of tho method and meaning of progress The individual 
can do something himself m social and religious reform whereas in 
politics ho must wait upon his fellows And this doing of some¬ 
thing by tho individual, this reaction of tho individual to his own 
idea, is the mainspring of all social progress. “ The notion that 
because a man who finnly stands up for his own convictions is 
ex-communicatod, he ceases to exercise any influence over hw 
caste and retards the cause of reform, ” he says ** is amply 
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borne out to bo erroneous by all the movements of history...... 

No reformer wishes to be soparate from his people , but because 
the people separate from him by proclaiming the ban of ex-com- 
mumcation against him, it is not to be supposed that the separa¬ 
tion causes a destruction of his personality and the influence of his 
oxample ” The individual is tho onlf instrument which socioty 
has for gmng effect to an idea If tho individual is paralysed and 
prevented from responding to his highost impulses, it is society 
which suffers most in tho long run 

In this as m almost every one of his speoches on social reform 
thr Narayan Ohandavarkar gives expression to his intense faith in 
the capacity of Hindu women to respond to tho domands that modem 
life may make on them, if only thoy aio afforded adequate 
opportunity This faith in Indian womanhood and faith m the 
Indian masses are tho shoot-anchor of his social philosophy. In 
his essay on “ Hindu Protestantism ” ho tells us that it is one of 
tho most striking features of the country that caste-ridden as the 
peoplo are, oven among tho most degraded of -Shdras, who havo 
boon known as Mahars, wo como across raon who aro remarkablo 
for their spiritual insight, and who elevate us as wo hoar them by 
their simple and soul stirring way of reciting the songs and re¬ 
counting tho doings of some of tho best and greatest of our saints 

Among the addressos delivered at the Social Oonferenco, the 
one delivered at tho Benares Conference in December 1903, is 
worthy of special notice Taking the ancient G&yitn prayer as his 
text, ho thero develops tho idea that Hinduism is a religion of Light, 
that tho pursuit of Light was its highest aim, and that tho salvation 
of India lios in accepting Light from whichever side it may come 
“ Are we children of Light novvi'” he asks in a thrilling passage^ 
“Institutions and customs, good enough perhaps for times for which 
they were devised, intended to meet the wants, the necessities and sur¬ 
rounding circumstancos of particular agos, as suited to the environ¬ 
ment, according to the Light that thon shono in tho minds of our 
ancestors, have exalted themselves at the sacrifice of their end , and 
the central ideal of the people, the yearning for the Light which 
discovers a new age, new necessities, now aspirations, has been 
obscured by the ideal of blind usage and custom, with the result 
that we have become seekers after the very darhness which we are 
taught by the Rishis to avoid ” The Benares address attests to 
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the almost passionate loro which Sir Narayan Ohandavarkar bears 
to whatever is highest and best m Hindu culture, and to his deep- 
rooted belief that the ancient ideals, if loyally and intelligently ap¬ 
plied, can give us all the strength and support needed to face the 
problems with which wo are or may hereaftor be confronted 

Sir Narayan Ohandavarkar has often spoken warmly of the 
family life of the Parsis Tho paper on “ Religious and Social 
Reform among the Parais” contains much which the present genera¬ 
tion has forgotten At a time when roaction in social and religious 
matters is showing itself among them it is stimulating to be 
reminded of the courago and conviction with which the first gene¬ 
rations of Parsi reformers overcame the forces of prejudice and 
superstition 

Tho next section in the volume consists of “ Addresses to 
Studonts ” Students have always had a warm corner m Sir 
Narayan Ohandavarkar’s heart Ills address on u The Responsi¬ 
bilities of Students ” reads to-day as fresh as it was when spoken 
twenty-five years ago This paper is not so much a set address as 
tho speaker thinking aloud for the benofit of the young men 
who hoard him lie gives his views here on social, political 
and religious matters with tho same freedom as if ho woro speak¬ 
ing to himself “ Political activity, political agitations,” ho says, 
“ are certainly good They havo their valuo and I do not for one 
moment mean to ignore their value But what wo do with one 
hand let us not undo with tho other Let not the principle of 
t elevation which we try to infuse into our people by means of our 
political activities, be allowed to bo counteracted by the principle 
of fatalism which our pi esent social arrangements and our presont 
I religious boliofs teach them Let us reform and correct the 
latter, so that our political activities may be helped and supported 
instead of being opposed by them ” Political aspiration, in other 
words, is not sufficient it must be sustained and supported by 
action m the social and religious field And he exhorts the young 
men as he has exhorted them scores of times since to have 
moral courage whioh means “ that a man who thinks and feels 
that a certain thing is right, stands by his opinions and convic¬ 
tions, adheres to them faithfully and unflinchingly, looks to no 
pubho applause or favour, but does his best to act up nobly and 
fearlessly to his principles ” Again, in the paper on “Aims of 
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Life,” he says “ each individual is a force, whether for good or 
evil, however poor and humble he might be.” Be strong, be brave, 
be modest, this is the burden of his message to young men 

The address on ‘ Mr Justice Telang as a Student ’ is a very 
good illustration of Sir Narayan Ohandavarkar’s gift of biogra¬ 
phy With a few simple touches, he calls up the figure of Mr 
Justice Telang as lie was, a student to the end of his life The 
vanous influences which went to make up the charming persona¬ 
lity of the distinguished man, are analysed and explained. And 
all this is so naturally done that the reader does not feel that 
here is one man sitting m judgment over another. 

I must not pass over the two Convocation addresses without 
pointing out that, while Sir Narayan Chandavarkar knows better 
than almost any one else tho weak points of the educated Indian, 
he has boon most emphatic m protesting against the wholesale 
charges of moral and religious corruption that have been brought 
against young India by some excited publicists “ I have no 
concern,” ho says in the first address, “ that we are or ever shall 
be a godless people Godlessness is not a charge that can be justly 
brought against either our youth or our educated men. The 
spiritual faculty is innate in us and the sense of the Supreme Soul 
which we drank in as it were with our motner’s milk, if I may 
say so, cannot disappear merely becauso the education we are 
given is secular ” These addresses were delivered at a time when 
great changes in the University courses of study were boing con¬ 
sidered, the main object of which was to give Science a more 
important place thanl it had occupied in the past Sir Narayan 
sympathised with this object but, as against tho extremists of 
physical science, he points out that, properly taught, literary 
studies are of no less educational value than scientific studies. Ho 
maintains that both, in fact, are capable of the same benefits and 
liable to the same abuses and, further, that no amount of scientific 
instruction can impart the same moral stimulus as poetry and 
literature 

The speeches given in the Political section are few but they 
include the important pronouncement which Mr Ohandavarkar 
made at the Indian National Congress held in Calcutta in 1886 on 
Council Reform. The history of the subject is traced here and it 
ia maintained that there is nothing in the Indian character whioh 
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unfits it to work a system of representative Government The 
Presidential address at the Lahore Congress, delivered as it was on 
the morrow of a great famine, deals almost exclusively with tho 
position of tho ryot and the means of improving it The speeches 
made in England as a member of the Congress deputation of 1885, 
are bnofly summarised They made a groat improssion on the audi- 
oncos to which thoy woro addressed by their sobriety, moderation, 
and fairnoss as much as by the ready eloquence of tho spoakor 

Tho next section is not very happily headed “ Miscellaneous 
Section ’’ The first paper in this soetion, written during tho 
height of the agitation on the Bill to raise the ago of consent to 
12 ye&rs, contains a historical review of the instances in which the 
British Government h&d legislated on customs which have a reli¬ 
gions or social hearing Th’s paper is a valuable contribution to the 
history of social rofonn in Tndia, and will bo frequently consulted 
by social reformers. The twolvo papers on Wordsworth’s “ Prelude” 
at the end of this soetion, aro discourses addressed to weekly 
closes in the Students’ Brotherhood In thorn Sir Narayan 
GMhdavarkar’s lovo of Nature and love of books have freo play. 
Wordsworth is the poet noarost his ideal, though he does not fail to 
see, as he recently said to this writer, that a study of Wordsworth 
has a tendency rather to confirm Indian students in their instinct 
for contemplative quietism Wordsworth’s philosophy has much in 
comfnon with Hindu conceptions of tho Unnerse, and the points 
of resemblanco aro brought out in a very striking manner m 
some of thoso papors Tho paper on the Woman-Soul in this 
Soetion, calls for speoial nnnfcioii Tho important part which 
wonikn has always played and is destined to play in tho 
evolution of humanity towards higher ideals, is a favourite thomo> 
atfd the lecture, which was delivered at a meoting of the ladies 
of the Bombay National Indian Association, may well form the 
first of a series on Indian heroines 

The contents of the Religious Section are, in one sense, the 
most important of this collection To Sir Narayan Ohandavarltar 
religion is not a matter of set forms, but a matter of life In his 
addresses, social, political and literary, tho religioiis motive is 
always very near Some of the principal thoughts which appear 
again and again in his religions utterances may be mentioned 
Nature gives us the clue to God’s ways. In society feod’s ways are 
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best revealed in tbe manner of little children and in the simple, un¬ 
sophisticated lives of tho common people The small things of life 
count for more m spiritual development than the great things of 
wlnchpeoplo talk most There is no distinction between men’s duties 
as religious, social and so on. Every duty is a religious duty and 
the realization of religion is through faithful dealing m everyday 
life Some of the summaries of the sermons are fragmentary More¬ 
over they convoy no idea of the force and power which impressed tho 
audience at the time when they were spoken One of tho best illus¬ 
trations is the last noble sentences in tbe sermon on tho late Mr 
Justice Ranade, closing with the calm assurance that u Ho watches 
us from his place above, from his place 

Where meteors shoot, clouds form, 

Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and go 1 Let joy break with the storm, 

Peace lot tho dew send 1 

Lofty designs must close m like effects , 

Loftily lying 

Loave him —still loftier than tho world suspects 
Living and dying ” 

The aptness and felicity of those grand linos of Browning in 
the context, may be said to bo typical of Sir Narayan Chandavar- 
kaPs happiest \ em of quotation 


Bombay , 

August 1st 1911. 


K. Natarajan. 
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Hindu Social Reform. 

i. 

education & reaction. 


( Times of India, dated 8th Decembei 188 7 ) 

There are various problems concerning the peoplo of this 
country, tho study of which presents very interesting and instruct¬ 
ive features to the inquisitive foreigner Among those none 
seems to me to require closer attention than the problem of their 
social progress It is remarkablo how widely difterent views pre¬ 
vail upon the subject, and that, too, among intelligent and thought¬ 
ful mon Some, for instance, are apt to regard the question of 
social reform among the Hindoos as a most complicated question, 
on which it is extremely difficult to arrive at any satisfactory con¬ 
clusion They think that the social life of tho Hindoos is and will 
long remain an enigma to Englishmen, because tho customs and 
manners of the former are entirely different from those of the 
latter We often hear it said that tho Hindoo is steeped in tho 
conservatism of bigotry of some centuries, and that it is, therefore, 
almost a hopeless thing to expect that ho will take m the piogressive 
idea of the West There aie others, who are known to say that, 
in spite of all that the Englishman has done and is doing for the 
intellectual and social advancement of the country, he will never 
be able to achieve success, and that England’s social mission in the 
East at least is bound to be a failure We are told tnat while 
English education has produced a comparatively small number of 
writers and speakers, who are ready to speculate about tho poli¬ 
tical destinies of the country, it has failed to supply it with men, 
who will apply their knowledge to the social improvement of their 
countrymen We have, it is said, shoals of political prattlors, hut 
where, you are asked, are your social reformers J The educated 
Hindoo is represented as still clinging to the customs and beliefs of 
his superstitious ancestors without haying faith in them. Ho still 
observes the rules of caste,'Still gives lus infant daughters in 
marriage, and is still afraid of raising his hand against enforced 
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widowhood. Among tho men who take so gloomy a view of the 
subject, there are several, who declare that however much you may 
eduoato and enlighten the Hindoo, he will remain wedded to his 
old and inveterate customs, and refuse to move out of the path of 
his forefathers unless you disturb him out of it by the application 
of legislative force 

In proof of all this we are asked to look at the retrograde tend- 
enoy, winch is said to be just now observable among the majority 
of educated Iliudoos, and our attention is pointedly called to the 
maun >r in which a lai go number of native wntors and spoakors 
—men cultured in the arts and sciences of the West—are at this 
moment defending the customs of infant marriage and enforced 
wi low'iood Undoubtedly, if wo looked to the passing evonts of 
the pr^sont day alone and based our judgment as to the pro-pects 
of 'Oiiul reform among the Htndoo3 on them oxclu^voly, we should 
find much to dishearten us When a little more than fifty years 
tho battle between English cs Vernacular Education was 
f o ight vith great onorgy n India, sevoral authorities of repute 
predicted that Laglish education would fail to liberalize the native 
mtolloct and effect the social emancipation of tho Hindoos The 
colabratoi Orientalist, Dr. Horace Wilson, was one of them and in 
a letter on ‘ Tho Education of tho Natives of India/' dated the 
5 h of Djcambor, 1835, published in a periodical called the A.t\atxo 
J minin’, ho expressed hie views in tho most candid terms. He 
sa d — ‘ Tuore are w.l 1 .Known instances of individuals of rank 
and duration, who have acquired the elegancies of language, who 
ai’j not tho Ie,s bigotedly devoted to their national belief If it 
is expect d that a knovledgo of the English language will work a 
bene octal change in tho principles of the people, the end will most 
assuredly be disappointing. ” That was a bold prophecy, and those 
who fifty-two years ago felt disposed to differ from Dr. Wilson 
probably thought that his view was coloured by a somewhat ex¬ 
clusive partiality for purely Oriental learning. But on those who 
are now roading the old prophecy by the light of certain current 
events, or what Hindoo reformers are known to call «the signs of 
the times, ” it is at first sight likely to leave a different impression, 
booauso, to julgo merely from the mode in which tho controversy 
on social reform among the Hindoos is at present conducted, it 
would appear that the majority of their wnters and speakers were 
more or leu opposed to that reform and were eager to retain the 
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«nstomi, which among all enlightened nations are regarded as tho 
relics of a backward, if not a barbarous, state of society There 
is a wave of reaction running all over the country, and its effects 
seem to be as strongly perceptible among the Mahrattas as among 
tho Bengalis We havo writers educated in colleges openly de» 
daring that their British rulers committed a great piece of folly in 
passing the law legalising the remarriage of Hindu widows. They 
cannot see the soundness of the logic or the chivalry of tho senti¬ 
ment of those who passed that law, not because they thought that 
it would save all Hindoo widows from tho pains and penalties of 
perpetual widowhood, bat because they felt that, if it should bring 
relief to at least a single Hindoo widow, it would justify itself 
in tho eyes of both God and man. The present system of female 
educition is denounced as a snare and a delusion , and wo are ask¬ 
ed to spend tho money, which 13 devoted to girls’ schools, for the 
education of boys Women, wo are seriously told, were made not 
to bo educatod, but to bear children. The Hindoo reformer is re¬ 
presented as a mean, hypocritical, and dishonest coward, who 
speaks and writes in favour of reform, not because he has any 
sincere faith in it, but because he wishes to secure the good graces 
of influential Europeans The European ladies and gentlemen, who 
interest themselves m the social improvement of the people, and 
particu’arly in tha elevation of Hindoo womanhood, aro asked to 
mind their own business and reform their own sooiety. Pandita 
Ramabai is described as collecting subscriptions in America, not so 
much with a view to provide an asylum for Hindoo widows, as to 
provide a homo for herself. 

This and more of the kind that one just now finds in the writ¬ 
ings of many native papers may indeed make tho most enthu¬ 
siastic champions of higher education somewhat sceptical as to the 
good it was expected to do and is said to havo done. If the re¬ 
actionary tendencies, which are witnessed by us at the present day, 
among the majority of Hindoo writers and speakers, are to be re¬ 
garded as something more than a mere passing phase of the times, 
then they may be said to furnish a very good ground for the con¬ 
demnation, not only of the Hindoos as a hopelessly backward and 
bigoted raoe, but, what is of far greater importance, of also the at¬ 
tempts which have siuce more than half a century been mado by 
the British rulers of India to educate and elevate the minds of the 
natives Pessimistic writers m the native press, who are wont to 
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dilate on what tlioy fall tho evils of English rule, and who havo 
persuaded themselves that more harm than good lias resulted from 
it to tho country, seem to mo to forgot tho circumstancos under 
which the foundations of our educational policy were laid Those 
clreumstam cs bear eloquent testimony to the anxiety shown by 
those who founded British rulo m India for tho intellectual and 
moral advancement of its people It is usual with some people to 
talk aud write of what they represent as England’s greed, but they 
forget that if England wero greedy, she would Jiavo refused fiom 
tho commencement to take any steps for the intellectual and moral 
advancement of India’s people The earlier Anglo-Indian rulers, 
who made the “ India of tho Queen , were not more soldiers, but 
they wero also statesmen, and their statesmanship was marked by 
a high and noble senso of regard, not so much foi the commercial 
advancement and political aggrandisement of England as of tho 
regeneration of India’s vast population Though there wero not 
wanting men to warn them that it would be suicidal to educate the 
peoplo of a conquered country like India, they did not for a 
moment falter iu their resolution hut took the step boldly and most 
deliberately , and they deseive all the greater praise for it because 
tho step was taken at a time when the native community them* 
solves so far from giving them evon tho -lightest encouragement* 
viewed tlioir educational poln y often with mdifteronco, and some¬ 
times even opposed it In a speech which the late Sir Erslune 
Perry, than whom the natives of tins Presidency have not had a 
truer friend, and who spared no eftorts in his days to promoto the 
causo of higher education among them, delivered on the 11th of 
February ISod, at the annual distribution ot prizes to the success¬ 
ful students of the Elphinstouo Institute, ho poiuted out the difficul¬ 
ties with whu h tho English statisinen of that time, who wore 
anxious to edtn ate aud enlighten tiio people of India, had to con¬ 
tend • There are ’’ lie observed “ many shrewd men of the 
world, who look upon native education as a mere delusion—a con- 
( essiou to the publu opinion of England, as expressed by the voice 
of Parliament, or at be-t, as an innocent, amiable experiment, 
but without anv re il pith or siibstame. Others, again, who think 
higher of native intellect and capacity, take an exclusively English 
aud Governmental view of the subjeat—and those consider our edu¬ 
cational proceedings purely suicidal * Nor was that all. Sir 
Erskjne Terry made no secret at the same time of the fact that 
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>• among the nativos themselves, there 1 - a laige, a wealthy, and in 
many respects an influential body, such as is to be found in all 
countries of the world, who are rery well contented with things 
as they are, and who look with an evil eye, though they do not ex¬ 
press much open opposition, at the attompts which are being made 
by a few foreigners to improve and elevate tho rising generation 
of India ” The Board of Education, waiting on the 5th of January, 
1844, to tho Government of Bomba), observed —“ Projudico 
against innovation, suspicion of covert purposes on tho part of 
Government, and an almost total insensibility to tho true advantages 
of knowledge meet and thwart the /oalons lnstiuetor m India at 
every turn” In spite of all this, the British puisued their noble 
policy undeterred by tho difficulties before them And nobly did 
they persevere Thoy actually went so far as to bnbo the younger 
generation of natives into receiving the blessings of a 
liberal education They lesorved appointments >n tho publu* 
service for them, founded scholarships and prizes for 
the oncouragcment of nativo students and enjoined 

by means of a Regulation upon their officials “ the 

duty of bringing periodically to the notice of Government 
any suggestions that may present themsolves for nativo lmpro. 
vement ” All this is matter of history, on which Englishmen may 
look with just prulo, and which alono even if tliero were nothing 
else in British rule to commend it to tho few pessimistic writers 
in the native press, ought to make these latter think twice boforo 
writing tho diatribes against tho Government which now and then 
disfiguro tho columns of a certain section of tho Vernacular press 
England’s object in laying the foundations of a liberal educational 
policy was higher than tho object of mcro self-interest. That obje< t 
will be found in the best and most distinct languago express¬ 
ed by the foiemost Anglo-Indian statesmen of tho earlier 
years of British India In this minute on education, dated tho 
10th March, 1824, Mountstuart Elphmstone distinctly pointed out 
that the scope of his plan of education was not 1 to provide clerks 
for public offices, ” but “ to diffuse knowledge among all orders of 
tho people of the country, and to concur with other causes in rais¬ 
ing them in time to level with the European nations ” The Hon 
Mr J P Willoughby in a minute he wrote on the 12th of January, 
1850, said •— u It is by education alone that we can hope gradual - 
ly to elevate and improve it ” ( t e , the standard of morals 



among natives ) “ and to disperse the mists ol ignorance and 
superstitions which now darken the land ” “ For these senti¬ 
ments, ” he continued, “ I am, for the most part, indebted to 
the Hon Mr Elphin3tone ” Similar language will be found used 
by tho late Board of Education In their annual report for 1844, 
they said — u The object of Government we take to be perfectly 
distinct and intelligible, namely, to make as vigorous an lmpros- 
bion upon tho Asiatic mind as possible—to rouse it fiom tho torpor 
into which it has subsidod for some hundred j ears past, and to 
place it m a condition for receiving and digesting the results of 
European progress and civilization, ” Abandoning for a moment 
the curt and cold stylo of official documents, the Board continues 
to say in the satno report — ‘ Wheruvoi wo find gross intellectual 
darkuoss, wo aro suro to moot with groxelnng superstition and 
the worst forms of priostcraffc A lax morality is tho inevitable 
offspring of suGi unholy muon, and it is only by the introduction 
of light as a sort of moral police, that any effectual warfare can 
bo expci ted to bo waged against those onomios of the human raou- 
“ For truth has such a look and such a mien 
As to bo loved, noods only to bo aeon " 

When, again, in June, 1852, the new Poona College ( now called 
tho Deccan College ) was formally opened by Mr Warden, then 
Judioial Commissioner of the Deccan, and one of the Members of 
tho Board of Education, in the course of a speech in which ho 
entreated the native gentry assembled before him to utilise tho 
College and reap from it the benefits of education, he road out 
to them tho following extracts from a despatch from tho Court 
of Directors to tho Goxernmont of Madras —'“ The improvements 
in education, which most effectually contribute to eloxate tlio 
moral and intellectual condition of a people, are those which con¬ 
cern tho oiucutiou of tho higher cl iss—of tho poisons possessing 
loisuro and natural influence c\cr the minds of their countrymen. 
By raising the standard of instruction among these classes, you 
would oxentually produce a much greater and more beneficial 
change in the ideas and feelings of tho community than jou can 
hope to pioduce by acting directly on tho more numerous class ” 
Having read thoso extracts, Mr Warden, imploringly said to his 
native audience —“ Close, then, I beseech you, with the offer 
that is mndo to you " 

< )ue is perhaps apt to be painfully reminded of all this b) the 
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reactionary writings of many of the native writers and speakers 
who have been educated in our schools and colleges As shown 
above* these schools and colleges woro established with, among 
other objects, the view of enabling the men that should be 
trained in them to contribute to the moral and -<ocial improvement 
of the masses , and if it turned out that a laigor number of those 
men were using their higher education, not for the purpose of 
removing, but perpetuating, the causes of superstitions and ig¬ 
norance among their people by defending foolish customs and ridi¬ 
culing and maligning those engaged in thoir abolition, there would, 
indeed, be good ground for regret and disappointment at the fact 
that so noble and high-minded an effort as that made by the 
British rulers to educate the highor classes m India had led to such 
deplorable results But I should ask the thoughtful reader to 
pause a little before jumping to any such conclusion, either as to 
the results of highor education among tho nativos, or as to the 
prospects of social roform among the Hindoos Before he can form 
any sound judgment upon them, he must go deeper into tho 
question and considor it not in relation to and by tho light of 
current events, but with tho aid of all those forces which have 
been at work and which, slowly and yet surely, are socially trans¬ 
forming tho Hindoo community. These forces it is not easy to 
discover, because they do not exert their influence openly and 
directly, but none tho less they are silently producing beneficial 
effects and furthering in a way the cause of social reform among 
the Hindoos 


II. 

THE FORCES AT WORK. 

An old Hindoo gentleman, who is both educated and enlighten- 
ed, recently remarked to an English friend that the greatest re¬ 
form he had lived to practise was tho being able to make use of 
soda water openly without encountering the prejudice or evoking 
the opposition of his caste He observed that his father would 
never have tolerated such a thing had he lived to witness 
it. Twenty or thirty years ago orthodox Hindooism would have 
treated it as a gross breach of caste discipline, and visited tho 
offender with condign punishment. But, said the Hindu gentleman 
in question, all is changed now, and scores of Hindoos are to bo 
found daily consuming tho beverage whioh a quarter of a century 



Ago was regarded as polluted water When I heard of the remark 
it recalled to my mind an observation, which an English writer, 
who made his reputation in Bombay as a journalist, and who since 
his retirement from this country has entered the House of 
Commons, usod often to make in his paper, that the best because 
the most efficient social reformer in India was the Parsee, who sold 
soda water at tho railway stations and carried on a silent crusade 
against eiste We are so much accustomed to speak of the Hindus 
as i c isto-riddon and conservative race that conversions of tho 
kind notn od above are apt to escape attention And yet if we but 
examine the conservatism of that people more minutely, we shall 
find that it is not altogether influenced by blind sentiment, but has 
a good deal of adaptibility about it Tho Hindoos have surely 
mauy failings, but want of intelligence is c ertamly not one of them 
Their shrow'duoss has struck ill the foreigners who have come in 
oouta< t with them Undoubtedly, tin activity of tho Hindu mind is 
more ot a speculative than practn al character—somewhat lacking 
m what tho late lohn Stuart Mill called ‘ tho thinking which 
ascertain truth' instead of Jrcaunng dreams ” It has generated, 
to e|Uoto the same philosopher once more, ‘ the mystical meta¬ 
physics ” of the Vedas, but it has, comparatively speaking, 
failed to foun tho charictcr which liupi o\ e.s human life, ’ the 
character ‘ which struggles with natuial powers and tenden¬ 
cies, ” instead of giving way to thorn ’ But whatever may 
be its shortcomings, tho intelligence of the Hindoo enablos 
him to think and to ,cah/e at times where his self-interest 
lies And hence it is perhaps that vou find him adapting him¬ 
self to tunes and circumstances and accepting changes, at first 
indeed with murmur but at last with contont This may seem 
to somo a somowliat startling statement —to those in particular, 
who are pained by the present revival of orthodox Hindooism 
ara>ng educate l Hindu writers and speakers But tested by the 
fa As of history, tho statomoat will b) found to he coirect We are 
living just now in a period, when Hindoos are keenly discussing 
the epiostiou whether the youug man of their community who have 
beau to Engl and ought to be ro admitted into caste But most of 
us will perhaps be surprised to learn that there was a time, when 
it was among Biahmins usual to excommunicate men of their com¬ 
munity who came from Poona and resided in Bombay 1 In 1821, 
i e throe > ears after tho fall of the Poshwa, a Mahratta Brahmin, 
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hy name Gangadhar Dixit Phadke came to Bombay from Poona 
and lived here for six years During that period lie wa 3 employed 
as a Marathi tutoi to the officers of tho Marino Department In 
1827 he returned to Pooua. He was immediately excommunicated 
by hi 3 caste, morel} because he had tiavellcd as fai as Bombay 
and crossed the sea A few years later, h 13 relatives and friends 
requested the Brahmins to adnuuistei pouanic to him and take him 
back into caste. An inquiry was held, and ho was called upon 
to give evidence as to the raunnor m which ho had lived in Bombay. 
The result was that some Brahmins agieed to administer pcuanco to 
him and take him back, and ho was taken Others, however, refused 
to join him Sixty voars have now elapsed since this occurred and 
probably tho Bi limit u of the present day laughs at the ridiculous folly 
of Ins ancestois who m ido a mountain out of a molehill and disc omag- 
el even such a sin ill thing as travelling from Poona andiesidmg m 
Bomb ty Tho incident is only one of mam whuh h ive o^cum.d, and 
whic h illustrate how tno b ick of diahm luism is slowly being I loken 
Whon in ISIS the Posliwa fell, tho Bn'ish, who took his p 'k o, 
oleicl to give pensions to the l.rihmin lavmen aud pr.csts who 
had been dependent ou luin M my refused to close with tho offer 
on the grouud tint it wis i relig ous a id contr iry to the Sh istras 
to accept monoy fro n the hm Is of tlio Mlouchhas But in tune 
they came round aud begge l foi w i it at lirst tney lnd contempt¬ 
uously rejectal When tho old Sanskrit Collegi, on the nuns of 
which the present Deccan College was fonudi d, was first opened, 
A is said very great diffii ulty was felt by Government in getting 
any of the leadiug Shaatris in Poona to accept the post of Principal 
The same, we are told, was the ease when Government, wanted tho 
sei vices of tho Shastns to help the Tudges of the High Court (thou 
called the Sudder Adawlut) in the adjudication of cases ari-mg 
under the Hindoo Law When, again, after the Sanskrit Collego had 
been m existence for some years for the exclusive use of Bralmuna 
Government dedared it opou to all castes, nearly all tho Shastiis in 
Poona refused bo have anything to do with it. The three or four 
Shastriswho reconciled themselves to tho change and accepted tho 
posts offered to them m tho college,wore ox< ommunicated by tho rest 
Similar au-pioion was shown, when at a subsequent stage the 
Sanskrit College was turned into an English College But it was not 
loug beforo the change was accepted willingly, il the Shaster- 
etuding Brahmins ” - to quote the remarks of the late Sir Siskin 
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Perry — u coming oier, not gradually, but in shoals, to the studios 
of the English system, so that, as I anticipated when I assented to 
a much largoi (Sanskrit endowment than I thought expedient, tho 
Bolf-iutorest of the acuto Brahmins is aottling tho question by 
demonstrating tho uselessness of many of the chairs which we 
rotainod ’ In each of theso cases the opposition of Hindu 
orthodoxy did not last long, aud what at first hal boon donouncod 
a irreligious and unmoral was subsequently accepted as a matter 
of course 

With these mstancos before us it would be hardly fair to des- 
ciibo tho Hindoos as a hopolossly consol vative and bigoted raco 
Tho spirit of adaptibility is not altogothorly wanting m thorn, and 
it so ms to me uotlnug has so much served to bring it out as their 
contact with, and subjection to, tho euoigi/ing and progiossive 
spirit, which fonns ono of tho most elevating featmes ot British 
rulo m India Nor would it bo right in this connection to lgnoio 
tho silout influence which tho policy of higlioi edui ation, liberally 
initiated by England in tins country, has excited, and is exorting 
ui tho direction of tho social progress of tho Hindoos Tins, again, 
in ly sootn an astounding ptoposition to those who are painfully 
impressed by u botrayal of tho spirit of social reaction on tho part 
of a majority o£ tho pioseut generation of educated Hindoos But 
it will not be, I tluuk, denied tbit if tho earliei generation of 
Hindoo* who woio educated under tho same poln y, were able to 
show i more enlightened spirit, it would bo unjust to condemn tho 
policy of higlioi education Tho blame and responsibility of tho 
present lamjutable reaction shall m that case have to bo on soiuo 
otlioi shoulders—on, perhaps, certain dofects of the educational 
systom, to soiuo of which one of the prosent professors of tho 
Elphiu done College—Mr Eorrost, if I mistake not—alluded in Ins 
evidence before tho Public Seivice Commission But tho point to 
notice horo is that the lirstoffoi ts of higlioi education wore certain¬ 
ly of tho most oncour igmg character, so far as tho question of 
social reform was ooneorued Iu then Report foi the jear 1850-51 
(page 2o, paragraph 7 ), the late Bombay Board of Education 
wrote —‘‘In the island of Bombay, however, where suponor educa¬ 
tion ^!*as been much more widely extended, the fruits of it are dis 
pla\m 0 themselves at an earlier period, and in a more pleasing 
form, than possibly the most saugume educationists could have an¬ 
ticipated tt does uot, perhaps, he within the province of tho Board 
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to rcoord the spontaneous effoits which are boing made by the 
educated youth of Bombay for the diffusion of knowledge, amongst 
others, less fortunately circumstanced than thomsehos But it 
was impossible for tho Board to ignore the great facts occurring with 
in their ken-the fomale schools, publications for diffusing useful 
information, and vernacular lectures in science, all conducted by 
young mon educated in the Elphmstone Institution, and all denot¬ 
ing both the soundness of the system that had been adopted with¬ 
in thoso walls, and the true means of diffusing popular instruction 
on a large scale in Tndia ” Noi was tho social movement and actu 
vity confined to Bombay In their report for tho year 1851-52 tho 
Board quoto tho following valuable testimony of tho Into Sir 
Erskino Perry —“We saw much else m Poona to gratify us I 
will only notice the /oal which is apparent m tho best educated of 
tho young men trained in tho English school and English depart¬ 
ment of the late Sanskrit College to diffuse improvement among 
their fellow-countiyincn, and tho spontaneous movement alan to 
that of Bombay, which is taking place among tho natives in favour 
of female education ” If what I have been told by more than ono 
Indian gentleman be true, it would scorn that so long ago as 1840 a 
socioty, based somewhat on tho principles of frec-masonry, was 
started by tho first generation of educated Hindoos, having for its 
object tho abolition of casto That, however, forms tho leist of their 
efforts m the direction of social refoim On tho 13th of Juno, 1848, 
thoy founded in Bombay another bpdy called the Students' Literary 
and Scientific Society, and under its auspices opened classos and 
schools for the education of girls They" hold weokly and monthly 
meetings, conducted in English and Vernacular,, in connection with 
'(.ue said society, and discussed there principally social questions. 
Professor Tatton, then on the staff of the Elplnnstono Insti¬ 
tution, once observed of those discussions —“ In the numerous 
essays on tho social condition of India which were read before 
this Socioty, the position of women and tho necessity of educa¬ 
tion as a moans of raising them in the social scale occupied a 
prominent place " We gather from ono of the earlier reports of 
the Society that there was a “ pioponderance of social questions " 
among the subjects discussed by the members Another Professor 
of the Elphmstono Institution—Dr Reid-spoke on one occasion 
to “most of the questions discussed being of a socul character" 
And in the Repqrj; tor the second session of the Society, which 
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commenced m August, If! 10 it is said — “ The character of the 
Society tlion—as far as the subjof ts of essays and discussion at its 
monthly meetings are concerned—maybe considered as e\< lusivelv 
social and educational ” “Tho essays which excited the greatest 
mtorest and led to the greatest amount of discussion ” were tho*e 
whuh dealt with ([uostions of female education and early marriage 
Tho young mon opened schools for girls and taught them They 
prepared books adapted to tho special rupnrenn nts of the girls Thoy 
regretted “ the early age ( generally between 10 and 12 ) at which 
the children were withdrawn from the -■ bools m mail} cases too 
much against their will,” aud attempted to make up for that difli- 
culty in tho way of female education b\ starting a monthly perio¬ 
dical so that tho girls might lie able to road it after they had left 
tho schools Tn all that thoy did thov had tho svmpathv and a< ti\o 
co-operation of their Piufossors Dr ltoid was one of them, and 
ho helped them in a maimei which the ProfeSsOis and pupils of tho 
present d av might pisth envy lfo eucoiuagod thorn with words 
liko tho following —“ You must enduio for main a long day tho 
roproadies and llio sneers of tho lgnoi.int and tlio heartless In- 
sfoid < f sauntering (puetly along the bro id high way of magi, sou 
mus* hr ii o v our loins for a toilsome |onmov and climb many a 
qhat ’ {> Tlcfort ill, ami above all, remember that vou must alwa\s 

bo <tili unrin<) ff vou move not foiwaul, vou aie going backward ’’ 
hm h onlighteucd loaders aud members of tlic Hindu community is 
Sir Muug ihlas Natlmbl^ai, tin Hon Tagannath Shankorshot, Mr 
lllmgwaiulas Purushottamdas, and Dr llhau Daji, hdpodtho mcie- 
ment in f iv>ur of fein<ilo education, and eiu enraged the young 
educated Hindoos who started it In tho vear lSb2, Sir llartlo 
1'ioro, thou Governor of Pombav warmlv congr itulatod them on 
thooxudhnt w'oik thov had undeitakm, and romarked tJmt ho 
w is * glad to see that tho Society adopted, as their standard of 
to idling the pun.iplo tint tho women of am class, must bo 
odueitod t > the san> eatmit as the mmi of the dass, aud ho folt 
nsmrnl th it the suppirters of the So<ul>' would not bo content 
with utv low'crm ■ isiiroofs i, j0 ss m their efoits ’ I-urther, Sir llartlo 
suit at t.ovornment felt as-ur. 1 that tho first e fleet of giving 
a loallv sound I'ngli'h education to native gentlemen would he 
that thev woull nit only f, ol dosirouo to liavo their wives 
and diuglitois eliicatod but that th n y would Jeel absolutely ashamed 
to ht thnn , sin am m a state inferior to themsehts as reyard' 
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educational advantages.’’ I have italicised these last lemarks of Sir 
Bartle, because thero aie educated Hindoos, wlio have received 
Umvcisity education, who are thi^ ymy moment denouncing tho 
higher education of women,and telling the world that such education 
is dangorous In other words, they do not seom to feel “ absolutely 
ashamed’’ to let women remain “in a state inferior to themselves as 
regards educational advantages, ” and to use the language of great 
disparagement in wilting and speaking of tho Girls’ High School at 
Poona But Sir Bartle’s words will also serve to remind my 
readers that the old generation of tho educated Hindoos did exert 
theniselvos to promote the cause of female education, and did 
recognise the principle that women must be as highly educated 
as men The English statesmen who expected that higher educa¬ 
tion would contribute to tho social improvement of India s pooplo 
may wuth pleasure recall to their minds the period when tho 
oarlior generation of educated Hindoos started societies and 
established schools for tho promotion of female education, and tlie 
educated reactionists ot tho present da\ will find, much in tho 
history of those societies and schools to cover their writings and 
sayings with shame Nor was hat tall Tho Students’ Society 
was followed b\ other movements, among winch tho widow 
Remarriage Association do-orves the most prominent mention 
Tharo are, indeed, incidents connected with the history of 
this last bodv, which detract somewhat from the highly valuable 
servico rendered by many of thj oduc ited Hill loos who cuthusias 
tically identified therasehcs with tho cause But tho Asso6iation, 
nevertheless, did oxc elleut wmk for nearly twenty years, and if it 
has not sm cooded in popul wising tho romarn igos of Hindoo widows 
among tho Hindoos, it has at all events brought the priest-ridden 
portion of that community to tolerate them and tho numbor of 
orthodox men who say that they have no objection to the rc-mar- 
nage of a widow who has lost her husband very early in life 1 as 
sonsihly, though slowly, increased The infl iu*n< c of the .Associa¬ 
tion in the palmy days of its life was so much felt among tho 
orthodox Hindoos, that when in 1K72, a Brahmin gentleman return¬ 
ed from England, the head priest of tho Brahmin community 
received him into caste on administering penance to him, and when 
tho orthodox priests and laymen, who re-admittel him, were asked 
why they had chosen to be so liberal, they said that if they had 
not taken the gentleman back, there was the widow mayriago 
party to receive him into its fold, 
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III. 

THE FORGES AT|W0RK. 

( Times of India, 15th Dec 1SSG ) 

Tbo movements initiated by educated Hindoos for the promo 
ion of female ediif ation and the encouragement of tho re-marriage 
of wi lows, to which [ nlluled iu my la3t communication, were un¬ 
doubtedly tho roaiilt of higher education It is truo tho times are 
a Iittlo changed, and the cause of Hindu reform seems just now to 
have fallou on “evil days’’ and among “evil tongues’’ It is, indeod, 
distressing to find many educated mon not only rofusing to raise 
tlioir hands against somi of their aocial ovils, but oagorly defending 
thorn , and nothing cau bo more disappointing than the attempts 
wlin h ure bomg mado to discredit tho cause of female education 
and ouligli^cnmont Hut lot us not bo altogether mislod into dispair 
'bj them depressing ngn-> Much as its sayings and doings aro to 
be rogrottod and condemned, tho party of educated reactionaries 
as tho Hindoo reformers are known to call them, is oven now not 
without som 3 redeeming foatures , anl tlieso features, such as 
they aro, aro solely duo to tho facts that the so-called educated 
reactionaries liavo received tho blessings of higher education Thoy 
may havo groatly misused that education -indeod, some of thorn 
havo misusod it by defending foolish customs on very ridiculous 
grounds But I do not Wish to confine my attention to that part 
of thoir conduct simply It is the bane of all sormis controversies 
that those who aro engaged in them aro often led into using tho 
language of locriraination , and even tho party of reform among 
the Hindoos will, perhaps, not fail to admit that it has committed 
errors, though it has cortainly not gone the lengths to which its 
opponents havo gono “The educated reactionaries ” are not 
failing just at this momint to show some signs of improvement 
Not a few of tho oducuted Hindoo gentlemen in Calcutta, who 
met a fow months ago and talked all sorts of nonsense in defence of 
oarly marnago, havo modified their vioWa and dcclarod that they 
are for a gradual and moderate change Moro than that, it is re¬ 
markable that tho party of roaction hatos to be called reactionary, 
and we aro told by its organs in the pro^s that true reformers are 
to bo found in its ranks alone. Some of those organs ’ aro tolling 
us that their party is anxious for reform and that it will some day 
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declare its programme Though they condemn Hindoo reformers 
for pleading the cause of female education and advancement and 
for giving more liberty to their women, they cannot bear it being 
said that Hindoo ladies are ignoiant and do not enjoy freedom 
Though they write and speak against fomile education, yot they are 
ashamed to own that they are entiroly opposed to it. They tell us 
that they realise as much as anybody else tho value of instructed 
females in society—only they will see gills mstiucted, not in 
schools, but at homo More encouraging than oven all this is tho 
fact that they aro not prepared to own in public that they approve 
of tlio disgraceful draam, in which a half-educated Maratha 
writer has satirised the Girls’ High School in Poona Indeed, some 
of them have alroaly begun to say that tlioy have nothing to do 
with the wretched piece and do not oven go to witness its exhibi¬ 
tion on the stage Still fuither, the so-called party of roaetion 
tried to redeem its shortcomings to somo extent when tho honour¬ 
able gentleman, who, rightly or wrongly, it is not for mo to say, is 
supposed to lead it, inculcated upon the Brahmins, recently as¬ 
sembled in a mooting convcnod for the purpose of starting a 
Brahmin Association, the necessity of organising themselves bettor 
and of moving with the times in view of the changing circumstances 
and requirements of the present age 


All this indicates that the so-called educated roactionaiies 
among tho Hindoos aro, in spite of themselves, fooling the need of 
progress and wish to show that it is they who aie the true re¬ 
formers They may havo done nothing as yet and may fail tt^ 
provo that they aro as true as their woid But we sh oviid tdftofc - 
judge them hastily Thought is supposed to precede 
the desire which is expressed by the loading organs “educated 

reactionaries” for what they call gradual reforarfus of itself some 
triumph for the cause of social progress T\ff e danger which was 
somo years ago apprehended of that cause dying from inanition and 
indifference no longer exists Both the party of reform and 
the party of opposition have been formed, and the first stage cf 
progress—namely, discussion—has boon at all events reached 
Higher education, if it has achieved nothing else, has achieved 
this at least that it has set those who have leceived it thinking 
The spirit of enquiry and restlessness is abroad. It is compelling 
even those who profess to be content with tilings as they are to 
modify their attitude and admit the need of reform 
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Hoi that aB Even the orthodox masses, who have received 
m higher elumtion, are -do vly being drawn into the controversy 
Our idea of the Hindoo priest generally i» that he is so wrapped up 
lnhuovn 'holiness’ tint In cares not what others say about 
Ill'll and his creed His is not .a piosehtizing religion, and he 
fillo vs lus go Is an 1 Ins customs ntidor the < onviction that he was 
b >rn for tho n and they weio made for him “ You go vour way, I 
go mine ”—that best oxpiO"i s b >tU lus helu f and his action If 
ono thing lnoio th au another was cah ulated to hinder the came of 
social pngress among the Hindoos it w is tins li ibitual mdiffoieneo 
and apathy, sole nnly sanction? 1 bv then religious books But tho 
orthodox Ilinloo pnest is n j longer tho mditfcicutist that he was 
proilt>bj He s f "s (lie < h.augo that is slowly i oimng on and 
hoars the noise of the ills' Ussion aiound lain lie has alieady 
b “gun to feol th it hi ' s ici d ’ gioiui 1 is m daugi i and lie can no 
lmg r 'it ipnot Hi is force 1 to take put m the battle and oitlioi 
m amt am or give up hi* ground People do not take everything 
ho says for'g ispel but tliev have begun to tmpuie and question 
He is asked t > st ate bis authonty toi alas pioposition and that 
icustom [Jo cites tli> S/hishui, but lie is told some of the customs 
have no pi ice thcic He o\pl<ims ; and in the explanation contra¬ 
il 1 ' Is lumself, till it last ho is foieed eithei to leave las giound in 
mgd or admit th it lie has milo a mistake My reader should 
iof tlauk l am drawing upon my mnginat’or m taking this view 
the present p isitnm of tho oitlndox Uiudoo pue-t Tt literally 
rt^nosouts what is at tins miment happenaig For instance, 
it i^not moia than a month or two sinco i meeting ol many of the 
Hindoo) Sliastris Pandits, and piiests was held in Bombay foi the 
dis ussion of Hindoo lohgiou' iju stions Buy Hindoos were mvit- 
oil to bo present at it and wf re allowed to take part m tho discus¬ 
sion Pandit (rattoolaljee whoso naino m.anv of my readers will 
remembor having hoard in connection with the lecent controversy 
on tho cremation question, took a leading pait m tho discussion, 
and sought to piopomid and solve, to the satisfaction of lumself 
aud his followers there present, several questions lelating to the 
Hindoo religion But an incident oemrrel in the course of the 
discussion, which evidently disconcerted lum and rendered lus 
position in praiso of the religion somewhat shaky A Hindoo 
vvlu) was am mg the audiom e, suddenly got up and a-ked the 
l audit I anuitjoo, is the killing of animals allowed by the 



Vedas ?” The Pandit took a few minutes for his reply, and then 
said to his interrogator that if he wanted an answer to such a 
question, he should go to Benares, undergo penance, and return to 
Bombay after some years, when he (the Pandit) would see what 
reply to give to his inquiry The questioner was, however, equal 
to that occasion lie addressed himself to the audience, whom he 
asked to judge whether this was a sensible mode of carrying on 
discussion and answering questions ‘ My question, ’ continued 
the Hindu questioner, u Was simple The only answer it Required 
was either yes or no Instead of that, the Pandit makes a long and 
rambling statement, which does not touch my question at all In 
fact he evades my point altogether Is this fair ’ M Before this 
clincher neither Pandit Gattoolalji’s learning nor orthodoxy could 
maintain its ground He saw that his authority as a Pandit was 
in danger, and he made the confession boforo the audience that 
eertain questions regarding the Hindoo rohgious systems were of so 
delicate a character that ho was compelled on occasions to give 
evasive answors. 

All this is due to British influences, among which the influence 
of higher and primary education stands in this connection foremost 
It is accomplishing silently what no law could hnvo accomplished— 
unsettling people’s minds, laismg contro\ ersies, forming parties, 
and thus forwarding the causo of social progress The piosent re¬ 
actionary tendency is simply illustrative of the fact that our 
students are taught to cram and not to think It affoids no ground 
•whatever for the condemnation of the policy of higher education, 
which is doing, however slowly, What its promoters intended it 
should first do—it is creating a spirit of enquiry and discussion 
which is itself a hopeful sign. But there is another force, which is 
as silently and yet none the loss effectually promoting social reform 
among the Hindoos We have'heard so much during the last three 
years about legislative interference with the social customs of that 
people that Wo are all nigh tired of it The cry for legislation has 
not found favour among a majority of either Europeans or natives. 
The British Government has undertaken to respect the customs and 
usages of its subjects, “as far a3 just and resonable ” (to quote the 
language of the Proclamation which MountstuartElphmstone issued 
when the British Government took the place of the Peshwa m the 
Deccan) And it has so far respected them Our civil courts of justice 
occupy a position, however, which m several respects enables them 
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to introduce changes of a progressive character into the Hindoo 
community Like the Legislature, they, too, are bound to decide 
all quostions before them in accordance with the u ages and 
customs of that community Their authority is also limited, but 
thoy possess an advantage, which the Legislature does not, in that 
the Hindoo Law is not codified and the ancient Hindoo law- 
guors, wh >so books are the accepted authorities of the land, 
are so man}, and among themselves differ on so many points, that 
tho Rntnh judge in India finds himsolf the master of a pretty 
large field whore ho can occasionally pick and choo'e in a c- 
cor lance with his own enlightened instincts. It m iy not bo m 
all, or oven in tho majority of ca,os, that he is able to do to , 
hut that ho n able to do it at all counts for a great deal in this 
mittor To his credit, bo it said, ho has exercise 1 Ins di-eietu.ii 
most o a of ally That he has felt his way cautiou-dy and actid 
With duo iogui l to tuo prejudices of tho people with whom ho 
has to doal js undent from the fact that those people )mo tho 
h ghost confidence in our courts and regard them as tho best 
detondors of their liberties and rights And yet bow few are 
able to loihzo that the English judge m India is -]o,vy helping 
tho social progros of the Hindoos ? He is woik’ng qmotly , 
his “legal fictious ” blind tho eye to tho value and reality of Ins 
work , but none tho loss is ho working elTeotivc'ly As pi oof 
whoroof, wo liavo only to opon the pages of tho law icp^its ol tho 
soneral High Courts and study the various stage, of dovo’opmcnt 
through whioh tho Hindoo widow’s status, tho Hindoo wile’s 
rights, aud so on, have passed and are passing A Hindoo gentle¬ 
man was hoard to say the other day, at a meeting in Calcutla, 
that it wa3 impossible to abolish the custom of infint or early 
marriage so long as the jo'ut family system of the Hindoo ovi=ted. 
Think of doing away with the latter, he said, aud tho foimer will 
dio with or after it This view may or may not bo correot , but 
by encouraging partitions, and in various other ways, our 
counts havo boon slowly breaking that system Tho idea pieiailod 
among people teu years ago, that whateier a member of a joint 
fa mly acquired as the gams of science was liable to be logarded 
ai joint funds But in the case whioh was five years ago decided 
bj the late Sir Maxwell Molvili, when on tho High Court Bench, 
he held that if the education which enabled such a member of 
» joint family to acquire his gains was not acquired at the expense 
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of the family, those gains should be regarded as self-aoqutsitionB, 
to which his widow, and not his co-parceners, was entitled Mr. 
Justice Scott four years ago said, in the course of an able judg¬ 
ment, that the tendency of modem decisions in India was to 
raise the status and secure the independence of women By 
ruling that a Hindoo wife cannot ba sent to gaol in execu¬ 
tion of a decreo obtained against her for her debts, our courts 
have enforced in India a principle familiar to English law They 
have again given (in this Presidency ) an absolute estate to a 
Hindoo daughter over property inherited by her from her father. 
But, perhaps, the most striking feature of the progressive spirit 
which characterises the decisions of our courts is contained in two 
of the decisions of Mr. Justice West, who has dono more than 
any other jndgo or lawyer to throw light on the law of the Hindoos 
In a suit winch a Hindoo nautch woman belonging to the class known 
as Xailuns, brought to enforce a partition of her property in the 
hands of'hor adoptive mother, that learned judge hold that such 
a suit could uot be maintained, because it was opposed to public 
policy and raoiahty Admitting that usages proved to oxist 
among a particular class must be held binding by the courts, ho 
went on to qualify that admission m these terms — u It would 
not do to say that the courts—that is the judges—may in ovory 
case dctoimmo whether an institution is pernicious or not, and on 
that opinion extinguish or discountenance, or, on tho othor hand, 
uphold and aid it The Mahoinedan judge could not, consistently 
with such a principle, adjudicate to the advantage of a Hindoo 
idol temple, or tha Christian judge strive to free polygamy fiom 
its ombauuasmouts Tho decision must, in truth, be founded on 
an appreciation of the legal consciousness of the community, but 
when that consciousness is unsettled and fluctuating, its nobler may 
properly be chosen m preference to its baser elements as those 
which aio to predominate ” The second decision which 1 refer to, 
and which the same learned judge passed shortly before leav¬ 
ing tho Bench for the Council, is even more significant A 
Hindoo g.rl was left an orphan, both her parents having 
diol when she was but a few years old Her father’s brother left 
her to be taken care of by her maternal uncles, who fed and cloth¬ 
ed hoi, and who, when sh3 grew to about twelve jears of age, ar- 
rangol to givo her in marnago to some man of their choico. At 
this point the father’* brothers, who had till then C&rt4 Dot a straw 
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for the girl, interfered and insistedThat she should bo mairiod to a 
toad whom thoy should select The parties wont^to court, and the 
Thstuct Judge, finding that the law was on the side of her father’s 
relations, but equity on the side of the maternal uncles of the girl, 
found out a via media and decided that the candidate or candidates 
for the handjof the girl should be selected by the former, subject, 
to the final approval of the court The merits of several candidates, 
however, selected by the father’s relations, wore placed before the 
court, and out of these mon, one, who resided m a Nativo State, was 
chosen by the judge The maternal uncles of tho girl appealed to the 
High Court Tho raattor eamo up boforo Mi Justice West and Mr 
Justice Bird wood, who rejected tho candidate chosen by the judge, 
because, as lie resided m a Native State, the British courts would, 
if tho girl woro married to him, bo unable to exercise jurisdiction 
over him and watch tho interests of the minor girl in case of neces¬ 
sity Thoy luled that the father’s relations should bo askod to select 
a can hdato from within Butish territories that he should bo ap¬ 
proved by the judge, but under no circumstances should the judtjr 
force him or any othn man on the y>>l, whose ncu> u ere to he consult¬ 
ed before the linal selection nets made It is rarely that such casos 
arise , and it may bo occasionally that a British is called upon 
to docide in a striking manner a point of Hindoo Law or custom on 
tho civilised principles of raodorn times But that law _is m 
itself somewhat elastic, and under British courts it has received, 
and is receiving, liberal interpretations, showing on tho whole, a 
tendency towards gradually raising the status occupied by women 
iu India 


1Y. 

THE FORCES AT WORK. 

( I'tmes of India, S'lnd Dec 1SSG ) 

I have said enough, I think, to make clear that the British 
Courts iu India are lending slowly a helping hand to the cause of 
social reform among the Hindoos Their influence is no doubt 
remotely felt, and it 13 well that it is so , but, on that account, it 
cannot be said that their action is spasmodic It is very gradually 
evolving out of tho Emdoo law^itself.a condition of.things, which, 



in my opinion, is destined to exereiso a beneficial influence on 
woman's future in India I onoe board an omment Hindoo lawyer 
repeat to me a conversation which ho had with a Kunbi client of 
his The lawyer a^ked tho latter what ho thought of British rule 
u Sir ”, replied the Kunbi, “ it is a very good Government indeed 
—we live so much m peace and soourity But there is one evil to 
it has led Under former rulers, ono could govern ono’s 
wife, but now the moment you beat your wifo she runs up to a 
magistrate” Tho Kunbi was right Bntish rule teaches peoplo 
that they have lights and that those rights will be respootod ; and 
one effect of that teaching is that even the woman in India is be¬ 
ginning to bo gradually enlightened and emancipated by it 

But my reader will perhaps ask—All this may be true, but how 
aboutfemalo education, infant marriage, and enforood widowhood? 
What are tho forces at work a3 regards them * Now as to female 
education, I do not know whother those educated Hindoos, who are 
ridiculing it, mean all that they say and are really sonou3 in their 
contention that an ignorant wife is a greater blousing than a well- 
educated ono It was only the othor day that a Hindoo gontloman 
told me that lie had (questioned ono of tho reactionary writers as 
to what he had been writing against tho reform movements of tho 
present day The writer’s reply was that he was not really oppos¬ 
ed to them, but that he had taken a particular sido and wished to 
support it It was a lame excuse, but oven a straw best shows 
how the wind blows But leaving that aloue, let mo nsk the reader 
to considor ono circumstance Thirty or forty years ago it was 
difficult to get half a dozen girls to attend a school—so great was 
the prejudice against female education But now in every town or 
village there is a school, nearly every girl, tho moment she is, say, 
six years old, is enabled by her parents to buy a slate and a book, 
and she will every morning bo found wending her ivay to the 
school True, her parents do not care whother and what she 
learns , they do not send her because they feel that education will 
enlighten her. Rathor, she is sent because if she be allowed to re¬ 
main at home, she will pester her mother and piovent the latter 
from minding her domestic duties But whatever the feeling of 
the parents may be, it is a patent fact that many girls are sent to 
?ohool, and that we havo been able to get over the strong prejudice 
and jealousy with which female education, even of an elementary 
was.yieyred.by the ortiodpa^ Hindoos. And tins it if 
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that we hare now 62,941 girls at school in this Presidency, includ¬ 
ing the Native States The education that is l.nparted to them is 
mostly elementary and geDeral’y unsatisfactory , but still the fact 
stands that the orthodox Hindoo does not deem it dangerous to send 
his daughter to school, and will, m many ca'-os, even be found 
pleased and proud when ho loams that she has carried off a pmo 
or recon ed the encomiums of the saheb for her learning Then as 
to the higher education of women, against which so much is being 
said just now, it is, to my mind, parsing tlnough the stage of 
hostilo criticism through which the elementary education of women 
and all other movements of reform have passed I for ono feol 
sure that what Sir Erskmo Perry called “ the self-interest of tho 
acute Brahmins ” will not fail to assort itself 11 this matter before 
long aud “ settle the question” as it has settled several others The 
educated Hindoo, howover reactionary he may be, is feeling, at present 
foobly, the valuo of oducatod wives and mothers, and ho has enough 
of shrewdness to enable him toouor or later to realise that a well- 
eluoatod woman is an angel of light and a blessing To cite a case 
in point, two girls of the Sliudra caste, brought up in the Pandhar- 
pnr Orphanage, had some years ago boon sent to school, and there 
they had received a fair education for some yoars A few months 
ago two Brahmin gentlemen, without any University education, 
came forward and sought their hands and marri d them , and tho 
reason why thoy preferred these girls to ■’•iris of their own 
caste was that tho formor were well educated This foehng in 
favour of odumtod women works perhaps slowlv in souetv, but, 
nevertheless, it is working and m the admission of tho reactionary 
party that it is not opposed to f<>mBe education you have an indi¬ 
cation of the direction in which tho fooling is moving As to in¬ 
fant marriage tho samo paity has boon saying in ono and tho samo 
breath tint infant marriages are rare, and infant marriages are 
good But it his also admitted that a girl should not be married 
before sho is at least 12 y r o vr^ of ago More than all, tee great 
difficulty of tlioie tirne-, whiih is becoming keener day by day, and 
which is pressing itself o i tho attention both of parents and 
of young men as a hard matter of fact, is that of earn¬ 
ing a dooout aud comfortable livelihood In view of this cir¬ 
cumstance, parents are already beginning to let their sons grow 
up to 18 and 20 years of ago before thinking of marrymg them. 
Thu is a change whioh must, a# imwtittM, effect a change m the 
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age at which g'rls are married What law and logic is supposed 
to have failed to accomplish, the spirit of the age is slowly bring¬ 
ing about, and even the educated reactionaries, with all their pleas 
in favour of early marriage, cannot fail to observe this and be af 
fected by the change As to widow marriage, that is a question on 
which reformers need not try much of their strength. The law has 
rondeioil such mainuges lega 1 , and they are slowly taking place. 
It is ouough if the Ilmdoo widow is now saved from the prejudices 
and pains to which die is subjected. In many ca^ts the tendoney 
is to defer as long as possible the shaving of her head , and with n 
better feeling about worn in’s statu which the forces I have indi¬ 
cated are bringing about, the widow's lot would be rendered more 
boarab'a than it no v is Ono more question remains The re¬ 
actionary wntois of the present day Will be found ridiculing the 
reforms i a for advocating the cause of women’s liboity—for, in 
other words, taking their ladies to public parties and going out for 
a drive with them It is said that the reformers are m this res¬ 
pect aping European fashions I can well understand a Bengali 
writer saying all this, for in Bengal woman is pent up m her 
Z*mm and hardly knows what it is to move in public But it is 
‘ au irony of fate ’ that JIahratta writers, ioigotful of the finer 
and moio chivalrous instincts of their iace, should raako remarks, 
which if sound, do not cast discredit so much on tho European 
society and its man lers as on some of the best and most enlighten¬ 
ed customs of thoir own (Maratha) co nmuiuty If taking a 
Hindoo lady to a party is objectionable, equally objection¬ 
able is it to allow men and women to move about freely iu 
H indoo tomples , to allow a Hindoo lady to loava her house 
and walk through tho streets oponly, unattended sometimos 
even by a sorvant, while on a visit to her lady friends At 
the Tulai Bag in Poona you see ovory evening men and women 
moving about and no one ever raised his voice against the 
custom The Maratha lady has, it is true, yet to learn and 
unlearn a great deal, but she is not altogether devoid of the 
spirit of the Maratha race, and she has been ' brought 
up in a sort of independence which those who rail at 
women’s liberty seora so apt to forget Every student knows the" 
story of the celebrated Mcena Baee, widow of Anandrao Powar,' 
Baja of Dhar When her husband died, she wa9 encieante. 
She feared that Moraree IUo, the illegitimate son of Jus- 



Tuntrao Powar, meditated usurping her husband’s throne. 
She fled to Mandoo, where she gave birth to a male child Muraree 
Rao persuaded her to return to Dhar. On her return she and her 
little son were confined in a house, which was be3eiged, and Mu¬ 
raree Rao attempted to burn it Meena Baee, however, proved 
equal to the eraergenoy. Her only care was to save the child and 
secure to him the throne to which bj right of heirship he would be 
ontitlod Accordingly she exchanged her child with that of a peasant’s 
wifo Muraroo Rao, when he heard this, threatened, vengeance. Meena 
Baoe, so we are told by Sir John Malcolm in his interesting history, 
oxultmgly said to hor persecutor that she cared not what he did, 
since the prince was be}Ond his poWer Sir John tells ns that the 
story was told to him by Meena Baee herself, who remarked to 
him — u Ask Bapoo RaghunatU and others, who are near you, 
what advice thoy gave mo when the house in which I lived was 
ready to bo enveloped in flames They entreated me to fly , but I 
told them I would remain whole my honour required I should, 
and if the purpose of my enemy was accomplished, it would be a 
mtlee worthy of my late husband,’’ That is the typo of independ¬ 
ence winch the Marathas admired The spirit which fired another 
Maratha lady—the celebrated Ahaljabai—who, when her enemy 
Raghoba threatened war against her, boldly declared that she 
was prepared to meet him on the battle-Cold, and actually kept 
herself in roadinoss to lead hor troops against the man who strove 
to usurp her power, oqually tolls the same tale. When these inci. 
dents are recallod to one’s mind in those days, one cannot help 
feoling that the Maratha writers, who are ridiculing the Hindoo 
reformers because the latter wish to secure to their women their 
proper place in the sphere of civilized society, are lost to a sense 
of their best aud most chivalrous traditions and aro dictated by 
a senso of spurious patriotism and false superstition, equally 
unworthy of their race and of their education 'l he Maratha lady, 
at all ovents, need not despan She has lost a great deal, but she 
has not .altogether lost the traces of Ar^ an womanhood, and by 
the grace of God, the ago is with her and on her side She is 
living in the midst of British influences, and these are more 
congenial to her growth than the reactionary spirit induced by 
Mahomedan power. She will continue to rise, perhaps slowly 
but still surely, to bo an intellectual, moral, and social 
force in tho country so long as these influences last, whereas the 
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mushrooms of writers, who are now trying to impede her growth, 
will be swept off the face of this land by the increasing torrent of 
the forces at work - the forces which I have endoavoured to 
indicate in these columns, and which will act poweifully as long as 
Britain remains powerful and wields the destinies of tins country 
in a truly enlightened qnd liberal spirit 


Hindu Reform. 

i. 

THE TELANG SCHOOL 

AND 

“ THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE. »* 

Mr Justice Itanado’s loctuio on “ Tlio Telang School, ” de¬ 
livered at a roccnt meotiug of the Hindoo Union Club, struck mo 
at the time 1 heard it as one intondol by tho speaker, hko most of 
his uttorancos, to set his countrymen thinking on some of the most 
vital questions of tho day He seems to have purposely avoided 
making it controversial, and he was able to carry his point so far 
that at the close of the lecture, delivered with all the warmth and 
emphasis of the speaker, even those among his audienco, who havo 
been by no means sympathetic to tho cause ol social and religious 
reform, went m raptures over it and applauded it as ono of the 
host and most suggestive spoedies they had hoaid But tho lecture 
has not escaped criticism, and here and there voices haro been 
raised to protest against the name of Telang given by Mr Justice 
Ranade to the particular school of thought described in his address 
The criticism has, however, been of a moio or le^s faiut character, 
and one misses in it certain salient points, to which, m my humble 
opinion, attontion deserves to be drawn, if, what Mr Justice 
Ranade calls “ The Telang School u is to count as a potent factor 
in the progress of the peoplo. And the first question which sug¬ 
gests itself on a perusal of his address is—What has been, and 

4 
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what ought to, be, the tendency and influence of that u School 
so far as onr social and religious development is concerned ? 

There are those among us who hold that a great deal too much 
has been made of the late Mr Justice Telang as a social reformer 
They frequently put their finger on the lectine delivered by him in 
February, 1880, at the Framjee Oowasjeo Hall, on the question— 
« Ought Social Reform to precede Political Reform?”—and they 
point to certain domestic events of his life as proofs that he was, 
like most of us, a mere lip-reformer. In that lectuie he did certain¬ 
ly strive hard to prove that reform had a tendency “ to run along 
the lino of least resistance ” But the connection in which ho had 
used tho expiession and the meaning he meant to give and did give 
to it wero lost on the public mmd, and it came to be uudoistood by 
many as an apology foi inaction m matters of social reform Since 
then that expression has impressed itself so strongly with the charm 
of Mr Tolang’s name upon the minds of many well-educated and 
intelligent gentlemen, that I have known them grow earnest in 
talking on the subject of social rofoim, but as leady and oarnest to 
put off the day of action on tho giound that they have tho authority 
of “ tho lino of loast lOsistancc ” theory propounded by so great 
and good a man as he It has become a cant of the daj—an 
artiolo stolon from the market place—and I know of instances 
whore it lias even solved to cover a multitude of sins And in 
theso days, when wo have enough of u intellectual dyspepsia and 
spiritual liver complaint ’ to got rid of before healthy ideas on tho 
subject of religious and social reform can take root and mspiro our 
livos, it is no wonder that men are to bo met who have gnevously 
misunderstood Mr Tolang’s expiession about “ roforrn running a- 
long tho lino of least ro'-'istaiue ” Nay, some have gone oven 
further and persuaded themselves that it is Mi Justice Ranade’s 
phrase, though he has never beou known to use it, and I once 
hoard him protest against it 

Some months after Mr Tclang’s lecture, 1 happened to meet 
Mr Ranaclo in Poona, and the lattor remarked that the principle 
of reform having a tendency “to run along tho hue of least resis- 
tonco” was apt to bo nnsuuderstood Mr Ranade said that there 
was any amount of apathy and intellectual sophistry among us, 
and an expression of that kind, coming fiom a man like Mr. 
Telling, was sure to bo welcomed as salvation by many, who had 
not the ccurago to faco social ovils. On my return to Bombay I 
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communicated Mr Ranado’s view to Mr Telang and tlio tatter* 
explained to me that he had moant to emphasiso in his lecture 
nothing more than an ordinary tendency of individuals and soci¬ 
eties to move forwaid, avoiding conflict and inconvenience as far as 
possible, and not to lay down “reform along tho lino of least resis¬ 
tance” as a principle of action I asked him whether he meant to 
convey that reformers, who rose high abovo thoir fellows in spite 
of opposition and difficulties, and dared follow their convictions, 
regardless of resistance, wore men who wasted their enorgies, and 
also whether he did not bclievo m the law of social progress—tho 
law that “progress lias, been generally achieved through tho insis¬ 
tence of tho prophet of individualism ” Ho said ho fully be¬ 
hoved in the individual force of great leformers and tho 
force of individual examplo as a factor of social or any 
other reform It was only on one question, ho observod, 
he had the misfoituno to differ from Mr Ranado lie could not 
approve of tho support tho latter was giving to Mr Malabari's 
agitation for legislative interference with “infant marriage and 
enforced widow-hood ’ 

But it was not long before Mr Telang not only came round to 
Mr Ranade’s view on tho question of Stato action, but doubted if 
thero was individual energy among us enough to bring about 
“reform from withm ” It was tho month of May, 1887 Poona 
was then full of its “summer series of lectures,” and they wero all 
more or less attacks on Mr Malabari and “the so-called social re¬ 
formers ” Professor Wordsworth, who had a year before that 
excited the hopes and brightened tho prospects of the anti reform 
party by publishing a pamphlet, counselling Mr Malabari to make 
no noise, was announced to havo become the President of the 
Rakhmabai Committee, and Mr Telang joined it. That two men 
who had somehow come to bo regarded by the anti reform party as 
their “idols,” should desert it like that m the nick of time—this 
was more than some of the young lions of the party in Poona 
could bear Lectures full of fury and firo were delivered, and a 
speaker—one of tho Professors of a College—went the length of 
saying that he was so disgusted with tho tactics of the reformers, 
who wanted to ape English manners aud customs, that he felt 

strongly inclined to give up speaking English or teaching it, were 

it not that he had to earn his living by means of it Professor 
Wordsworth was apparently not aware all this time of how the 
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foelmg was running and how thoso in whom he trusted bo do the 
work of reform were doing it. The Jato Mr Sitaram Han Ohiplun- 
kar who thon edited the Dnyan PraLmh and led the crusade against 
Mr Malaban, sent him all thoso numbers of his journal in which 
he had mercilessly criticised “the reformers ” Professor "Words¬ 
worth took in the situation at once, and Mr Tolang, too more than 
ever saw that tho principle of “reform along the line of least resis¬ 
tance” had boon grievously misunderstood, and that “reform with¬ 
out legislation” was not a sound pnnciplo to preach in the way 
that ho had put it forward Both btood aghast—and both changed, 
f remomber well tho day when Piofcssor Wordsworth sent for me 
and rogrottod that ho had over published his pamphlet and given a 
handle to tlio anti-rcformms And Mr Tclang * Tho part he took 
in the Consent Bill agitation m 18 l )l, and tho masterly stroke of 
policy ho adopted m tho same yeai m embarrassing thoso of his 
castemen in Bombay, who held mootings for tho purpose of excom¬ 
municating Dr Bhamlarkai, shown 1 that ho had never f>ny faith 
in '‘tho loast resistance ’ theory Tho lectute I dehverol m tho 
Deccan College on tho “Mora! Basis of Progress’’ in 1892 was at 
his suggestion and undoi Ins .nspiratmn 

That Tolang was not a practical rolormoi goes without saving, 
and it neither soivos tho cau-m of lcfonn noi docs justice to him 
to keep tho real Tclang in tho background and 'ct up a falso one 
instead before tho puhln 1ft' knew las own weakness and can¬ 
didly confossod that ho hud not courage oaough to daie do what ho 
ought It ia all tho mole ncc, ssurv to emphasise this, because 
thoro is au impression abroad among men who havo not tho 
courage to face social mils, tint m selling themselves to tho popu¬ 
lar currents of tho day they arc following a line of conduct of which 
ho approved But it T« lang had not tho coinage to do what bo 
thought ho ought to do, ho never put a gloss on lus comluct-rathor 
ho was conscious and said <o to those who knew him most in 
timatolj that “ cold aud celcu'uhng natures ” such as his—I Bm 
quoting lus own oxpiossion—could not bo trusted to lead any groat 
causo or a forlorn hope Ho was one of tho most intellectual of 
ourmeu, and endeared himself to those who know him, not merely 
ecause ho was gentle, mfoimmg, and conscious of his weakness, but 
because lie was caudal enough to admit lus failing when he faded 
Ihere was no protenco oi false halo about him His life was donn- 
na e \v what is called ‘‘ the element of personal conflict, ” There 
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was more meaning than most of na could grasp in what Mr Justice 
Ranade said m his speech on Mr Telang at the public meeting 
held to honour the latter’s memory. The sum and substance of 
that speech wn3 that “ the moral interest of the chequered career ” 
of Mr Telang lay “ m the divided and conflicting life that we 
havo to live m the midst of two civilizations ” What was this 
but “ the element of person il conflict” winch Rhakespoaro and 
Goethe, Wordsworth and Tennyson, or Isaiah and Tnkaram teach 
us through their works as tho ruling element of life i Loar fight¬ 
ing with the elements in sheer desporution for bis own folly, Faust 
seeking light for the guidance of Ins soul, Tennyson reconciling 
himself to tho 1 o=s of Ins friend, Wordsworth seeking strength 
fiom his sister when, m =pite of all Ins lino for Nature, ‘‘the bodily 
eye, in every stage of life tho most despotic of our ej es, gainod 
such strength in me as often hold my mind in absoluto dominion'’—■ 
teach us that wo are mado for a struggle, anil that then avo roach 
our manhood when we have fought the battle—this conflict of the 
soul with tho self —“ with the head cool and tho face forward 
and every football on firm ground ” Many of us avoid tho conflict 
by stifling tho * still small voice within ” that raises it , some 
few there aio who lead tho conflict and come out triumphant , 
but others there aie who feel it, let it rage, but cannot summon 
courage to cimmand it Telang wa-> of this last class —“ the ele¬ 
ment of peisonal conflict. ’’ was stiong in lnm , he saw and felt as 
strongly a> any of the best and nio^t piactioal ot rofounois, but 
he was too soft foi the light—and succumbed His instincts weio 
sound , Ins life was of the purest pure , thore was a desire to sup¬ 
port roform, and he was lionost and frank IIo nover justified his 
weakness but plainly condemned it When men put it to Ins 
account that he preached and piaotisod “ the pnuciplo of reform 
along the line of least resistance ” and that, therefore, thoy must 
go and do likowiso, let them bear in nund that thoy are misre¬ 
presenting him He had not tho courago, but ho had the msi/jht 
of a reformer lie was a scholai —one of those mon of whom it is 
rightly said by Emerson that thoy tako unto themselves “all tho 
ability of the time, the contributions of tho past, all the hopes of 
the future ” Hence social reformers loved him and looked upon 
him as their leader, and he, weak as he felt lie was, hoped to ga¬ 
ther strength and courage fiom their inspiration and example 
He knew as well as any of them that “the line of least resistance” 
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principle, once matlo the keynote of social roform, was bound to 
wreck the cause and prove a plea for indolence and inaction. It 
is all very well to say that reform ought to run along the line of 
least resistance, and thero may bo occasions when we have to yield 
and be satisfied with half a loaf when we cannot get the whole 
broad But ‘‘all progress is ’through conflict,” and once feed a 
people on the idea that they must avoid struggle and inconveni¬ 
ence, you rob them of the prospect and capacity of that which 
forms tho best part of its wealth —the prospect and capacity of 
brooding great and true, high and heroic, suffering and struggling 
(haractors, who serve thoir people by being “tho conscience of 
their country ” Say to men that progress and reform must run 
along the line of least resistance, and your gospel will teach them 
to sook comfort, to caro for tho solf, and give up all notion of re¬ 
form tho moment the slightest resistance is offered and its 
leaders will bo men pandormg to their prejudices and follies and 
living on tho breath of fleeting popularity—men who, when a 
groat abuse has to bo rcmoied, will Hindi and plead tho plea of 
Erasmus and say —“I am a poor actor , I prefer to bo a specta¬ 
tor of tho play ” Thero are times when the pooplo have to be told 
plainly that thoy aro wrong, and a country is all the riohor which 
contains characters that will stand out boldly and speak tho truth 
Great abuses and small men to romovo thorn is a contradiction in 
terms When Mr Bright died, what was tho highest tribute of 
praise paid him m the House of Common? 9 Said Mr Gladstone — 
“For my own part I may, poihap-i, make this acknowledgment— 
that I have not through my whoio political lifo fully embraced 
what I tako to bo tho character of Mr Bright and tho value of his 
charai ter to iho country I mention tins, because it was at a pe¬ 
culiar epoch—the epoch of the Crimoau war—that I came more 
fully to understand than I had dono bofoie the position which was 
hold hy him and by his eminent, and I must go a stop further and 
say, lus illustrious friend, Mr Cobden, in the country These 
men had lived upon the confidence, the approval, and the applauso 
of the people The work of their lives had been to propel the tide 
of public sentiment Suddenly there came a great occasion on 
thoir follow-oountrvmcn I myself was one of those who did not 
agree with them in tho particular view which they took of the 
Crimean conflict, but I felt profoundly what must have been the 
moral elevation of tho men, who, having been nurtured through 
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which they differed from the vast majority of their lives in 
the atmosphere of popular approval and enthusiasm, could, at 
a moment’s notice, consent to pait with the wholo of that 
favour which they had hitherto enjoyed and which their oppo¬ 
nents thought to be the very breath of their nostrils . . Wo 

had not known till then how high the moral tone of those popular 
leaders had been elevatod, wliat splendid examples they set to the 
wholo of their contempoianes and to coming generations, and with 
what readiness they could part with popular sympathy and suppoit 
for the sake of the light and of their conscientious convictions ” 
The old idea that each of us is to hvo for lus own soul no longer 
animates modern tunes, and I take it that we have learnt the 
value of living for the good of all At least that is the principle 
of modern civilization and present day movements , but as the 
Spectator says, writing of Mr Charles F Dale’s new book called 
“The Coming People,” “until wo have the capacity of self-sacrifice 
in ourselves, wo have not the power to sternly demand it in others, 
which, slowly acting and reacting in the foimation of a great body 
of public opinion, is the ultimate force behind . all the 

officient social organization of the advanced peoples in the ora in 
which wo are living ” Sentimonts such as these weio ovor on 
Mr. Tolang’s lip3 Let those who knew him intimately and had 
tho privilege of hu fnondship and confidence attest. It is bettor 
to confess we are weak and cowardly rathor than put forth the 
plea for our weakness that reform must go along tho lmo of least 
resistance We cannot reform ourselves or others by lying on a bed 
of roses, or laying the unction to oui souls that we shall movo when 
the people move on, “The Telang School” is a good onough name 
to conjure with , but let us disabuse ourselves of tho idea that Mr. 
Telang ever had faith in “the least resistance” theory as a sound 
principle of action in social reform He never sot himself up for a 
model reformer so far as his ach wont, and if tho school to which 
Mr Justice Ranado has given his name is to do good to the cause 
of reform, let us take him and his examplo not only as a light but 
also as a beacon Or else wo shall be adding a new idolatry to the 
many idolatries we already have—“a now idolatry of,” what the 
late Mr Froudo called, “words and phrases.” 
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II. 

THE MHNDLIK SCHOOL 

AND 

“REFORM FROM WITHIN." 

It is now mno years and a fow months since Rao Sahob 
Vishwanath Narayan Nandlik breathed his last and even those 
who disagreed with him and his views on social reform must ad¬ 
mit that the country lost m him not only a great man but a groat 
chaiucter I have often asked myself tho question whether, were 
ho alivo non, ho Would have joinod some of tlioso “orthodox” 
movements, which those, profo-sing to he of his school, havo of 
late started for the purpose, as they call it, of promoting a 
nnti( ml spirit, but I hall not venture to speculate on “what 
might havo been,” for 1 know “ dead men tell no tales ” I lovo 
and linger rather to look on some of tho finest points of the Rao 
Saliob’s career, both public and private, and exclaim — ‘ Mandlik 1 
thou shouldst bo living at tins hour As a journalist of his 
time, dealing with «omo *ery knotty questions of social reform, I 
had soino hard things to say of him , but those were days of 
heatod controversy and impassioned writing and it is perhaps 
a penalty of human natuio that wo havo sometimes to pay 
that wo nover kuow the truo value of a groat man until 
wo ha\c lost him The present, generation is accustomod to 
think of lnm as a man of tho old and unbending school of 
orthodoxy, hut them was a timo in Ills career when he 
fought tho good tight of reform, anl tried m Ins own Way to beard 
orthodoxy in its own don In the sixties ho championed the side 
of tho groat social loformor, Kaisandas Muljl, whe i tho latter 
was sued foi defamation for boldly and fearlessly wriung aga'nst 
the Vallabhaeharya Maharajahs in tho columns of the Hast Cloftar 
and Satya Piakash , and he was also one of the foremost Hindoos 
of his time, who sowod tho seeds of female education in this part 
of tho country At heart, howevor, ho was a man of the old school- 
ho worshipped his idols, believed in caste, and hated change 
Rut ho was a man of convictions There was no eye-wash in his 
idol-worship, and ho did not try to make a trade of idoltary, as 
some do who praise it as the onlv truo mode of worship, though 
thoy believe in neither God nor gods. lie was true to lus faith in 
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the ca»to system, for bo did not know tbo tilt of dining m 
u hotels ” and at the sumo time posing as a pure casteman Ikeie 
was a tiue ring about Rao Saheb Mandlik’s orthodoxy, however 
much one might feel inclined to lejeet it as a faith well nigh 
played out And what aided grace to tho non orthodox spmt of 
the man was Ins exemplary devotion to 1ns invalid wife In that 
respect he towered high above his eouutiymen, and if I were asked 
ivliy he deseives to be lemembeiel as one of onr gieat and good 
men that have passed away, leaving fond monionesbehind, I should 
aiswor that Ins lesolute and manly spmt, Ins gonnmeness of con¬ 
victions, and his faithful devotion to his wifo make of him a moral 
man, woithy of reverence in our eyes—in the eyes of even those 
who diftoied from him on the question of social and religious 
rofoini 

And I foi one would go fuithor I bavo said above that 1 
wish wo hal tho Rao Saheb living at tins hour, and I know that 
wore ho amongst u-> now he would eios-' swords with social re¬ 
formers as of old , but thuie wai something in Ins opposition which 
made it bracing His stubbornness and Ins gonnmeness weio of 
tho citching kind, foi those whom ho opposed learnt to bo as tiuo 
to then as he was true to hts pnuciples And ho had none of tho 
qualities that go to mako a mere mob-leader or a demagogue Rut 
have social leformors nothing else to be giateful foi to Rao Saheb 
Maudlik ' It is within tho memory of all who witnessed tho 
events of 188b that the opposition to Mr Malabau’s Notes on 
‘ 4 Infaut Marriage and Enfoiccd Widowhood/' m winch he ap¬ 
pealed to Government foi logmafcivo mteifeionce with sorno of our 
social customs, culminated in a monster meeting at Madhav Bag, 
consisting of thousands of Hindoos of all castes and classes, headed 
by Rao Saheb Maudlik, and enteiod a veiy emphatic protest against 
tho proposed legislation Thoio was a good deal of discussion at 
the tiruo, and I believe I am not exaggerating the state of things 
that thon piov ailed when L say that party feeling ran very high 
The oithodox paity thought ‘ the so-called reformers” a very mis¬ 
chievous but a \ory imbecile set of men, who were playing mto the 
hands of Mr, Malbau, because, instead of adopting the true method 
of social progress by effecting “ reform from within, ” they were 
seeking to force “ reform from without” on an unwilling comtnu* 
mty. The reform party letoitcd that all the talk of ‘ reform from 
within,” which came from the paity headed by Rao Saheb Maudlik, 
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was mere moonstone, and that if that party was sincere, it ought 
not merely to oppo ,e “ the reform party ’ but ought to go a step 
further and show how “reform from within” con'd bo effected llao 
Saheb’s school chaigcd the reformer with doing nothing but 
talking, and with making the cui-e of refoi n =tinu in the people s 
nostrils by irritating discussions, violent aitides in newspipors, 
and high-flown lectures The “ reform party ”m letmn demanded 
to know what their opponents were going to do to fuithei tho cause 
of reform , and it was told in auswei that the pioper pioceduro to 
follow was to appioach the ^iicrnn and (lions, the spuitual heads 
and shastns of the castes, to win them over bv geutle persuasion, 
not to lmtfite them or to set tlmm it nauget, but take them in 
confidence, and proceed with tho work <>t reform with their sympa¬ 
thy, suppoit tud e s-opeiation And all would go on then a=>meirilv 
as a marriage boll So said the RuoSahebs schoo' leach party 
claimed it had tho true key to reform, and oach denounced tho 
othci as Insincere, impractical, and bidding foi cheap lcputation. 
One of the best criticisms tbit appealod on tho controvoi-y at the 
time was from one of om local English journalists lie had to deal 
With a mass of aenmom u> couospouJeuco then appearing in Ins 
paper from In'li sides, aud he wi-Hj and wittily put a closmo to it 
with the sensible ob^ci vatiou that tlie question whether the that one 
party or the olhor deserve 1 to he called fucudly to reform had jet 
to ho triod by the cotton and not by tho talk of cithei, aud tho 
claim would bo decided then wlieu they both pat their hands to 
tho plough, mstoad of vainly disputing o ich other’s claim to the 
title of reformei 

I cannot say whether it was owing to that or because of tno 
pressure of some of tli>-»o ho led—and them some really good men 
and true—but tho gool old Kao Sihob did tiy to put his hand to 
the plough of reform Ihs school had gono too fir m tho contro¬ 
versy to recede It had charged ‘ the so called loformcrs ’ with 
beginning the work of rctoim .it tho wrong end , it had admitted 
that reform was nocossaiy , and it had proclaimed that tho 
only way of promoting the cause w is to move on by 
winmug the (i ous anl S/n^his over tj its side A young and 
well-educated Hrahmin gentleman had jii't then returned flora 
England, and the Kao Sahcb sot himself to the task of inducing 
those known to be learned in tho bhat>tras, and acknowledged by 
the orthodox as authorities on the sacerdotal law's and customs of 
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the Hindoo community, to throw the weight of thoir influence on 
the aide of reform by readmitting the England returned gentlemen 
into caste after tho poifoimanco of »omo penance which they might 
prescribe Th 3 experiment was of coulee watched with great in¬ 
terest by all u The ■o-cille 1 informers’’ we^omel tho prospect 
of a staunch uphAdir of ortho lovv, win till then liad been known 
to treat all mtion of lefoim with contempt, taking the work of 
reform 111 Ins hands and sho ving thon lio.v to do it IIo got 
several Shast/ii to meet him at a confeienco , and, then,—-ivoll 
they took fright and pioved stubborn There was one at least I 
knew of who thought ltio Saheb Miudliks attitude was a bolt 
from the blue Mahamahopadhvaya Bhmwhuiya Xulkikar, then 
a Sanskut Shashi in Elplun?tono Oollego, was among others ap¬ 
proached by tlie Rao Saheb, but lie suspected the wholo movement 
and thought its promotei was going to sell them all and then re¬ 
ligion I had it from Shastri Blumacharya himself that when he 
was consulted anl entreatal to prop up the lefoim, he lefuscd be¬ 
cause ho could find nothing in the Shashas to justify tin pioposod 
chango Sa'd tho Sh tsh 1 to ms m giving an af count of tho ex¬ 
periment —Wo S’lait'-ts know tho tide is against us and it is 
no use opposing Yo i psoplo sliould not on suit us, but go your 
own way, aud do the thing you think right, and wo shall not 
come m your way But if you ask us and want us to twist the 
sh'i'strm to youi purpose and go with you, wo must speak plainly 
and we will opposo v Time was thus a division 111 the camp , 
preparation were made for giving the Kaglaud-ieturnd gentleman 
penance aud a dinner Tho sh% <tt> is did not turnup, Tho Rao 
Saheb printed luonelf at the ceremony foi pan mprnt, but did 
not dine and yet the dinner was the crucial pait of tho test 
Tho expuumont failed, and we lisver heared after that of ‘‘reform 
from within, ’’ 

And jet there was a moaning in that phrase w'hich I have 
learnt to link with Rao Saheb Mundhks name Apait flora the 
question whether ho was light in denoiocing State legislation m 
matters of social reform, wo owe it to him aud his opposition that 
lie drew attention to what he called a cheap class of reformers— 

“ Luthers, ” he said, 1 of lavender and rose ” He was perhaps 
too hard on those, who, m the midst of tremendous difficulties, 
were trying to expose our social evils , and it perhaps did not lie 
in the mouth of a man, whoplid nothing himself oitlier to expose 





or to remedy tho^e evil- 1 , to point tho huger ot scout at others who 
at least did this much—that they drew attention to the existing 
abuses instead ot quietly letting those abuses do their evil work. 
But one good effect at least of the controversies of 1884-87 has been 

this_that both u reformeis ’’ and “ reactionanes ’’ have learnt 

something worth learning from each other The Rao Sahcb by 
his opposition enabled the reformers to search tlieir own conduct 
and thoit conscience and to see raoio rlcarlv than befoie that tliov 
mn,t be prepared for solid work and selfsacrifice if they wanted to 
win llis opposition and his criticism meant prnnanlv for one pui- 
pose have served to clear the a^mosphoio of all cant and clap trap 
and to show that i reform from within’’ has a meaning, though not 
the meaning ho seemed to attach to it Rao Sahob Mandlik put 
too much f ltli in moving with the A basin and the masses, 
but the experiment ho made has proved that the <S havlns and the 
masses will not move unless responsible leaders, men of light and 
leading, who havo seen tin light of reform, giasp it, walk thein- 
solvos by the light of it, and set an example foi others to follow 
The following may take time to como, but it must come if indivi¬ 
duals aic true to themselves and their cause Ho believed in time 
and institutions, foi getting that the true refoimation of societies 
as of individuals is, as Dr Martmoau has pointed out, “ trom tho 
centre to tho oncumfcience , from a solitary point deep bulled 
and unnoticed, first to the (lrcumjai ent legion, and then o»or tLo 
whole surfiu o , fiom tho nativo forco and inspiiod insight of somo 
individual mind, that kindles, liist itself, and then by its lriesistible 
intensity, a widoi and wider sphoio of souls , spmt being born of 
-pint, life of life, thought of thought " 

“ Private ‘ lepentaiico,’ individual inoial onergy, deep personal 
faith in some groat tom option of duty or ichgion are tho pro-re¬ 
quisites and causes of all sou il aniclioi.ition ” Sw’atnis and s hastixs 
are wedded to old and vvomout ideals, and it is expecting too 
mu< li of them to give up beliefs m which centuries of custom and 
tradition have nurtuied them They will follow tho new lefonn, 
when they find that tlioy must, or elso there is no chance for them 
They will, of course, try to tinottlo the cause and its upholdei—- 
begin to kick and cuise, but tho cause gams all the moie on that 
account The reformer has to make himself heard—and the majo¬ 
rity aro listless They will neither hear nor see , but once the 
Swanns nso xn opposition, all ojes and oars are turned to the re* 
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formei—and lie is able slowly bub surely to lot in light enter where 
before it bad no chanco Am I wiong ? Let ceitam movements 
of the day that I shall not name bear testimony But ‘‘ the greatest 
of social changes begin in the creation of indi\idual faith ” Rao 
Saheb Mandlik was often accustomed to warn lofoimeis against 
what he called ‘ the rocks ahead’ — and a warning of that kind 
even the best of leformors may at timos need, fertile reforming 
spnit, which is always allied to onthu-iasm, is apt to so over¬ 
whelm the man animated by it as to make him msh at full 
••peed But m India, whoie tho principle of conseivatism 
13 born with ns and deep-rooted, the warning teems to mo to 
bo a little too superfluous, if it is not coupled at the same 
time With woids of hope and oncomagement It was natural 
for Rao Saheb Mandlik to fear the disturbance of onr social equi¬ 
librium ’’ by u uew theoiios ’ and “ novel pimciples Even Plato 
and Anstotle, with all thou wisdom and genius, busied them- 
selvos with such questions as “ to how to avoid levohitiou,” and 
how to maintain a stable eqmlibimm, while pioposing changes m 
tho body, politic and social They wcio tnnoious and nervous, 
whole “the Galilean pea-ant” whose education was ml and whose 
philosophy simple, coming ages aftei them, tackled the problem of 
social lmpiovemont more boldly — and succeeded And to bun we 
owe tho humanising pimciples whn h doimnato tho civilization of 
tho mcdein times “Not to lucaP off oiu moorings,” “not to break 
away from tho pa-t ” “to bo cautious and slow, ’ aro all lino phrases 
and good advice, so fai a-> tliev go But human natuie is so full 
and fond of tho past, at lca-t m India, «o meit and supine, that 
there is no dangoi of any rofoimoi running hoadlong and revolu 
tionismg society Ratliei, it may and must do good to have advice 
ottered the other way—it is s o much needed where a Himalaya of 
supeistition has to bo moved. And may not heai the voices of our 
piophets, not to speak of loformeis m other ages and of other 
countues, he invoked in support of the plea that ho alono piomotcs 
the cause of true reform wdio loves it and lues fot it, and that faith 
m the motion of masSos and S hash is unaided by individual ex¬ 
amples, is a broken reed — 4 prudent'’ it may be but perilous ? Lid 
they wait to pieach then gospel till Guius and Shush is had made 
it all smooth foi them, and did they busy thomselves with thoughts 
such as make cowaids of us when we talk of bicaking away from 
the past ' The past is too strong in the present, and it has tre- 
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mendous energy to tako care <<f itself , what is wanted is force to 
mould it and that can come from * it for ti viiliin ’ And 1 reform 
from within ” is impossible, so 1 mg us cnl’glit ned and educated 
individuals will sit still aul in tuo kojoe that so letlnng may turn 
up—and that they will than help m the regeneration of their kind 
Persecution thero will be, and they must bo prepaiedfor it, for wo 
have it fro n John Stuart Mill that times ot weak conviction and 
decorous Lypociisyare Joss favourable to unpopular truth than 
times of porscculion To have an ojiponenfc, tJieieforc, of Jiao 
Saheb Mandlik’s stamp must help and doos help rather than letard 
tlio cause of social retorm I f.ir one will not quarrel with Jus 
school if, it will have genuineness of convictions like Ins, and 
stumble on such phrases as u reform from within ”—for venly they 
are instructing au<1 inspiring 


HI. 

HIND00 PROTESTANTISM. 

“ REFORM, NOT REVIVAL.” 

It was the summer of l$‘>j 1 was on iny way to 1 onavla 

fiom Nasik, and had to h lit at the Kalyan station for some hours 
Tlaviug nothing to do hut to while away my time, I walked to 
and fro on the station platfoun foi some ti mo and then stood near 
the shiulo of a treo to enjoy the cool bree/e that \v as blowing I 
found thoro two poorly clad and '•maple-looking mon, one a Maho- 
modan and the other a Maiath i, both sitting and talking of God 
and man Tho Mihomodau was re< iting the songs of Kabir, 
the Maratha was renting the songs of Tukaram and Namdov, and 
each seomed to outer fully into the devotional spirit of those 
two saints Tho recitations were intermixed with conveisa- 
tion botween tho two, aul l e mid not help feeling editied hut 
at the same time humbled when T heard theso two illiterate men— 
for such thoy seemed—say to each other that true devotion 
was at a discount in these diys that rehgion had become a matter 
of formality, and, instead ot making both the llmdio and the 
Mahotuedan feel that they wo-c childicn of the samo God ithal 
dogenorated into schis ns On the lips of both was the word bhahli 
or devotion, and uueducated as thoy were—poor moan things, as 
we aio apt to saj—thev struck mo fiom their one hour's convei- 
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sation, which I quie'ly watched and lieard, as tho disciples of the 
Bhakti School —i e , of a class of Indian saints whom Mr Justice 
Ran i le described, m a lecture delivered at the Prarthana Samaj 
two yoais ago, as “the preachers an 1 piophcts of Hindoo Protes¬ 
tantism” I appioaehed the two men, and disco\ored, if iny le- 
collection is right, that tho Mahomedan was a sweeper and the 
Maratha a portoi—botn omployod at tho railway statiou at Kal- 
yan Such sights ard by no moans rare in India, and it is ono of 
the rant striking te Rules of the coautiy that caste-nddon as the 
people are, even amongst the most degraded of Shudras who havo 
boon known as Mafvirs, you eotue aeioss inon wlm are remarkable 
foi their spiritual nisight, and elate yo 1 as you hear them by their 
simple aul soul sirring way of recitmg the 'ongs and recounting 
tho doings of some of tho best and greatest of our saints. One 
such Maliar I remember to have met a few years ago at Khan- 
dalla, and m tho couiso of the Kutan ho performed, appealing to 
tin saints of the Bhakti Si bool, lie said —‘0 yo sants,” i e, 
saints, ‘'when even the Vedas and the Eiahmins do erted and dis¬ 
carded u j , Mahars, as tho most degralolof human hoings, jo 
of the Bh iLti School cams to our rescue and have left us a ray of 
hopo ” 

I am led into leoountiug hero thoso two reminiscences, ta¬ 
iling as they may seem, because they sene to remind ono that the 
Hindoo, like the lew of tho Old Testament, has had a succession 
of prophets to awaken his conscience and denounce his decay when 
he fell into the wajs of false worship and superstition, and that 
those prophets hire loft us a neh legacy, if we but have the senso 
to profit from it Thov also bring to ono s mind the thought that 
there is the seel oftiue 10 I gion and piety—material enough, ready 
to hand, for an honest workei to mould, but, as of old, though “the 
harvest is plonteous, the workers are few ” And is it too much to 
maintain tnat this question of religious reform is at the bottom of 
all questions, and that all our oiforts in other directions for tho 
improvement of tho people must prove like trying “to diaw nectar 
m a sieve” unless they are supplemented by an earnest and steady 
endeavour to refoun the spiritual notions of tho people 9 In his 
latest work on “Jewish Religious Life aftei tho Exile,” the Rev. 
Dr T K Oheyne mukos the sensible observation that “religious 
reform is a necessary condition of social piogress,” and points out 
that, as Christianity, the rohgion of the people of Europe and 
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America, Is the offalioot of tho religion of tho -Tews, it 13 necessary 
for them to acquaint themselves llioioughly with the thoughts, tho 
aspirations, and tho spiritual temper, which animated ‘ essential 
.Tudaism m die old times Epially is it tiuo to say of our peoplo 
that wlulo then soi 1 il progie3S can hut como tlnough their reli¬ 
gious leform tlioir religious refoim must come from their own 
“es-ontial past Hence tho necessity of teaching them what their 
own piophots and saints have -aul and pleached and of tiying to 
inspire them with the ideals of holmes, for the realisation of which 
those piophots and saints lived uni labomed haid “Nothing,’’ said 
Goethe, “is good for a people uniO'S it spuug up fro n its own 
kernel 

It is tins Hnhot'til nu-iSion wdn« h inspired the teachings and 
animated the actions of the two nm-t pioimnent of out religious 
leformeis of the present cent.iii)—Baja liammohan Bov and tho 
late Pandit Da> an and Su.iswati, and it is that ideal which two 
followers of tho foimn—Malurdn Deheud o Natli Tigore and 
Koshub Ohuuder Hen—earnestly stiovo to icah/e by putting tho 
Biahmo Sam.i| on an organised basis Tho Brahma H nuaj, with 
which ltaja Rammohau Hoy’s name is identified, and the Arya Sa- 
maj wduch look-5 upon Pandit Dayanaud Haiaswati as its leader, 
have a few radical p nuts ot ditfoieuee but, after all, an impartial 
obseiv^r cannot lint lie struck by the fact that of late the teudoncy 
of each has hot 11 to w'oilc out its piogiainmo in its own way on 
na/ion«Miuos Tlie Ary i Hu uaj disoauls idolatry and preaches 
monotheism, relying upon tho Vtdu s as the revelation of God It 
thinks that in tho an* lent tunes it wa-5 not tho .Tews alcno, who 
wore “the chosen’ of God, but tiio Hindoos too liad a special dis¬ 
pensation of tho Deitv ltaja liammohan II >y, too. strove haul in 
las time to provo both m Ins “Appeal to the Christian public” and 
iu lus “Abridgement ot tho Yod ant” that he ha l ‘ foisaken idolatry 
for tho worship of tho tiuo a el ctoiual God,’ because tho Upam- 
shads atlirmed tint ‘ One Unknowm True Being is tho Creator, 
Prosorvor, and Uestioyei ot tlie Umvorso, and with great eousis- 
touey luculcato the unit) of God, imtiuotiug men, at the same 
time, in the pure mode of adoimg Hun in spirit ’ He did not, m- 
dood, believe in tho Vedas as tho lcvelation of God But the aim 
of his life was to appeal to tho good sense of lus countrymen by 
asking them to look into then Scriptures, ‘ to evammo their pur¬ 
port, without noglooting the proper and moderate uso of reason , 
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an to attend stiictly to their dnections by the rational perform¬ 
ance of their duty to their Cheater and to their fellow creatures ” 
This spirit of “Hindoo Piotestantism ” is now slowly and 
silently working among us, and whether one attends the weekly 
seivices at tho Prarthana Samaj o* the Aiya Samaj, one is stiuek 
by tho endeavoais of the loading pieacheis of each to emphasiso 
tho teachings of the Upamshads and of Hindoo saints, and to re¬ 
call their countrymou to tho ancient punciplos of thoir “ancient 
ways” Dr. Bhandaikar proaclung in tho Praithana Samaj of 
Poona and Mr Justico Ranadc preaching m that of Bombay have 
steadily kopt this national ideal of thou leligious mission in view 
and then weekly sennons turn upon texts chosen, eithoi fiom tho 
(/jicinnhads and the Bkagaind Gita or fiom the abhangs 01 songs of 
the great Maratha samt, Tukaram It was the sarno spmt which 
actuated lum whom Mr Justice Ranado, speaking with all tho 10 - 
verence duo to tho momory of a most beloved fnoud, dosenbod as 
“ our Political Iiishi ” in his lecture on ‘ tho Telaug School The 
late Mi Narayan Maliadov Parmanand was moie liko a llu>hi 
than any among us Ho was one ot tho most charming of men 
and quietly, silently, with a lioait entirely devoted to Clod, did 
ho work foi tho good of lus country—and to him our Bhandarkars 
Ranades, Telango, and Nulkais looked up for guidance, inspiration, 
and advico, lie was a model man —so saintly that to know lum 
was to love lum and fool blessed In one of Ins pamphlot3 ho has 
said of the national chaiactei of tho religious mission of Raminolian 
Roy’s Church —“ Several sects founded long bofmo lus time woro 
more or less on similai punciples, such as the Sikhs in the Punjab, 
Vaishnavas the followers of Chaitanya) in Bengal, and their off¬ 
shoot, the Bliaktas of Maharashtra and the Kabupantlns of Contial 
India and Gu^erat” Tho late Di Atmaram, too, was inspired by 
that national ideal, as also the late Rao Bahadur Bnolauath Sara- 
bhai m Gu^erat, and to tho same we owe the saints of Sind— 
Huanand and Navalan, two brothers, whose pioty and pure ways 
of living, and whoso self-sacrificing examples have made their 
names household wouls among the Sindlns, and earned for them 
deservedly the title of sadhus But those “pieacheis of Hindoo 
Protestantism” are not so wedded to tho Hindoo Scriptures and 
the prophets of the Bhikti School as to rest their faith on them ex¬ 
clusively, in a spirit of blind patriotism The Bialima Sabha, 
established in 1830 by Rammoliau Roy, had, indeed, made the 
6 
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monotheistic doctrine ot the Ljjnaskidas the fountain head of Brah- 
moism But in 1839 Maharsht Dobondro Nath Tagoie, who suc- 
oeedod Raminohuu Roy, sant four Pandits to Benaios, and their 
researches aud discussions with the Vulantists of tlio place, with 
fresh investigation? undo b y the Mihnrshi himsolf, led him and his 
followers t > ronouuco t'io Vedis “a, an unerring guido in roligious 
matton As tlio great Kesliub (Jhunder Sen has told us in one of 
Ins lectures — Thoio was a torn bio strifo— the strife of conscience 
against associations of mind ani place, duty against piopossossions, 
truth agnn-4 chciisliol convn ttons But conscience tnumphod 
overall, tlio Vo 1 is woie tbioivu oiorboaul by Baboo Debendro 
Nath Tig in., an l the B^ahino Sam ij bade faiewcll to Vodantism, ’ 

It is a -lgu of the timos, howevei, that Maliarslii Debendro Nath 
Tagore h how trying to am ilgamito his A<h Ihuhmo Sa/nfj with 
the Arya Sunij aud tli it tlio gloat body of tlio Biahmos m Ben¬ 
gal arc looking upon lus negotiations as a retrograde stop Pan¬ 
dit Dayau md S u iswati had Lrtod liaid >u lus tune to win tho 
Brahmos and Piaithana Samajists ovei to his side, but failed 
But Hindoo Protestants" of tlio Brahmo and Piaithana Samaj 
School feel that, strive as ouo mas it is histoiically untrue to say 
that any loforuiei, oi body of lefoimois in any sphoro of life, ro* 
ligious, political, oi social, cm lopioduco exactly tho institutions 
of tlio past, <iu l that all tho talk about what goes by tho name of 
“rovi\ il’ is mere moonshine “Tho old and hallowed constitu¬ 
tion” of tho Hindoo religion oinnot, .mleed, bo sot at naught, 
aud no refoiiuoi can alfoid to uogloct the pr 'found wisdom of Him, 
WHO siul • 1 <im coino ’ot to destiny but to fulfil ” But 
that constitution lies Imiicd m a mass of superstition, and wo 
livo iu times wliuh doniund, <as Mi Justice Ranailo pointed 
out in lus uddtoss at tlio List Bom il (Jonfoicuco, “elastic expansive- 
11093 ” Tho creed of old is good because it contains tho germs, 
out of which alone tho reform of tho futuio can come, but that 
oreod has to adjust itself to tlio laigcr and ampler reijuuements 
of tlio modern times, and then alono can it expand The prophets 
and preachers of tho lihnlti School li.no mspnation of tho right 
rortin then teachings to fill us w.th healthy ideas of holiness , but 
they havo somehow boen mtorprotol by tho people to have taught 
that man’s mission on this Earth is to neglect the world, beliove°in 
fato aud load a lifo of asceticism What the reformer of the 
present or of tho future lias to do is “ to rouso mankind to the 
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meaning of tho world m wluc.li they live ’ and to teach them that 
here is their Heaven, if they will bat make it by righteous living, 
and honest work Hence was it that Mr Justice Ranale took 
care to impro a s upon the Social Conference last yoar that tho 
watchword of the sohool with which he and his friends aro identi¬ 
fied was “ Reform, not Revival ” 

But to whom 01 to what in particular does this school of 
H Hindoo Protestantism ” owo its social and iehgiou3 awakening J 
I notice that our fuend of tho Dnymmlaya, an organ of Indian 
Christians, has been of late iathei hard on Mr Justico Ranado, 
because he has beeu telling his people flora the pulpit of tho Piui- 
thana Saraaj that tho Upamshads ( ontam commandments enjoin¬ 
ing the worship of One God, and puio wav a of living, hko tho 
Ten Commandments of tho Old Testament Mr Justico Ranado 
had said in his seimon that tho Cammandments m % tho Upa- 
nishad-i inculeatod j>o<utue, whore as the laws of Moses mcuLated 
neyatue morality The Duyanodnya -tnvos to sh jW that the com¬ 
parison is unjust and that tho Upunu/uds have no notion of a Per¬ 
sonal (fod, and toem with puerilities It is an old contioversy, as 
old as the times of Raja Rummohan Roy, wli > in his “ Appeal to 
tho Christian Public r aiisw'med those who maintained that tho 
Upamshads weie not safe guides becauso thoy declared their xg- 
noianco of tho leal nature, and attnbutes of God Rammohan Roy 
cited passages from the Bible, showing “ such declarations aro not 
peculiar to the Vedant doctrines ” It is not, however, my intention 
to interfero in tin controversy raised by tho Dni/rniodaya, especially 
after tins that in his sennon delivered at tho Prarthana Sainaj 
on tho 6th m-tant, Mi Justico Ramdo dealt with that papers 
criticism, md explain d that the peoplo of this country had fallen 
into false ways of worship, not beciuso tiny had had too much of 
the Upam hads, but lather because they had given up the Go! of 
their fathers, thinking that IIo was slnouded in mystery and 
had started instead gods of tlioir own imaginations But the school 
of which I am writing has novel' faded to acknowledge what it 
owes to the Bible and to the Christian missionaries It is, I know 
tho fashion in some quaiturs to cry down the Missionary, and to 
ignom the debt of gratitu lo wo owm to him for what he has dono 
and is doing If to-day thoie is an awakening among us ou 
tho subject of religion and souoty, that is a gioat doal duo to the 
light brought by him, aud it is in more than one direction that 
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light has penetrated and proved serviceable. Christian Mission¬ 
aries h*vo, among othor things, helped to educate us and to revive 
our vernacular literature, and the names of Dr Wilson, Dr Murry 
Mitchell, Dr Dope, Dr Kittael, Dr Miller and Dr Murdoch—to 
mention but a few from a list that is long-will ever remain identified 
with m nements thatliavo sought to raise the people. And who that 
is not deadened to the sense of truth will forgot wliat wo owe to tlio 
Christian Missionary, especially after what Ahmednager wit¬ 
nessed but a few weeks ago " While we are piatmg about indus¬ 
trial ref 11 a Christian Mtssioniry lias put Ins hand to the 
plough and shown us the way to do it The Rev James Smith and 
tlio Sir Diushaw' Mauockjoo Petit Industrial School have a moral to 
tcaeli—the moral that it is psoudo-potnotism winch leads somo 
misguided mm among us to point the finger of scorn at the Chris¬ 
tian Missfon iry Though we may not exactly accept all ho says 
thcio aio matteis loligious and all, wliero he has led us, and wo 
may all bo tlio better and wisoi to seek some inspiration from his 
example and light from Ins teachings And would that we could 
learn that there was a depth of moaning after all m “the Cross of 
Christ,” especially wlion wo find that a young Christian girl— 
daughter of a widow in Canada—earned Rs 4 and sent that as 
hoi m to to the Industrial School at Alnnednager, on learning 
that that institution neoded aid ’ 

To tho Ohrishau Missionary, then, is duo to a great extent the 
credit of the religious and serial awakening of which tho school of 
‘'Hm loe Protestantis n ’ of tho present day is the fruit The Dnyano- 
daijn takos Mr, Justico Ranado to task for belittling the Bible and for 
not expounding tmths fiom it to Ins countrymen On the other 
hand somo years ago tho Marat ha consured him, because he took 
texts for Lis soimons and lectures from tho Bible, as if Ins Hindoo- 
lsm had nothing to teach him. But both the Dnyanodaya and the 
Maratha aio wrong, for the school in question teaches, to put it in 
Mr. Justico Ranado’s own words, that “the new mould of thought 
must bo cast on tho lines of fraternity, a capacity to expand out 
wards and to mako moro cohesno inwards, the bonds of fellow¬ 
ship ” The lines will bo national in the sense that the mspirers 
will bo our own prophets of old, who denounced mechanical ways of 
living and worship and making Bhakti a s me qua non of religion, 
proached tho religion of humanity But the development of those 
liues must receive, as it has rocoived, its impetus from the spirit 



of Olmst too. It la now a little more than thirty yeais since the 
Prarthana Samaj was established in Bombay, and though several 
institutions established for purely secular purposes hare come and 
gone, and one hears no more of them, yet this religious body has 
survived It cannot boast that it has effected much, or that it has 
made converts of millions or thousands But it has been doing 
one thing at least—week after week, taking some holy text from 
the Hindoo and other religious works, mon like Dr Bhandarkar 
and Mi Justice Ranade havo been showing how the holy truths of 
leligion should be applied to the piactical duties of life, and how 
leligion was meant by oui prophots as by the prophets of Israel to 
be “ the practieo of civic virtues—truth-telling, honesty between 
citL/ens, tendomes3to the poor, inflexible justice in high places/' 
They havo been making our saints lice with us and exalt us, instead 
of serving merely as so many names for mechanical worship 
among the masses, and for fostering the pudo of patnotism among 
certain persons who aim at using the peoplo’s religion «s it u> as an 
instrument to lead them ratlior than to enlighten their minds and 
correct their ways The school of “ Hindoo Protestantism" of 
which I spoak, on tho other hand, seeks to build on the old founda¬ 
tions, and is glad to work with tho fiosh materials which Christia¬ 
nity has supplied to it because it finds that Christ, too, was a 
Bhakta, and tho law of love which he preached has been tho car¬ 
dinal punciple of the Iihakn School But how many converts has it 
made to its faith ? This question is often a^ked by those who 
lock askanco at the movement, and I concede that it is a very 
natural question to ask in these days when w'e measure every 
man by his millions But, as Mr Justice Ranade pointed 
out in one of his recent sermons, there are many whom he has met 
and spoken to about the prmczp’es of the Prarthana Samaj—they 
have nothing to say against them except this that God can be wor¬ 
shipped without a Samaj That, said Mr Ranade, is a mere 
excuse , the real fact of the matter is most of us are in the position 
in which the Bhayatad Gita represents Arjuna, when he asked 
God to reveal Him-elf as a sweet and smiling rather than a stern 
figure, when we become members of a body, wedded to certain 
principles wa become “marked men’’, every lapse is laid hold of 
and we are judged—and rightly—by the standard that we have 
accepted , therefore, most of us allow ourselves to drift rather than 
join a movement which is apt to become a burden Jom a body 
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which has made rohgious or social rofoim its creed and you have to 
answer for all you say an 1 do Rem un what you are—a member 
of youi caste and popular creed— and you can say what you like 
do as jou please , you aro not only exempt fiom criticism but you 
have the piivilegc of criticising the so-callod reformers and making 
merry at then expense This is how Mr Justice Ranade account¬ 
ed for the small number of those who havo joinod the 8amaj—and 
in main, if not most, cases it is true I know I shall be taunted by 
some for giving a gieat name to a small movoment, and I am pie- 
parod to concede that its members aie but a few in number and 
weak—woefully weak I confoss, in action But unworthy, as we 
foel, wo aie, of our ideals, wo have a vision of tho fulmo, which 
to most seems a dream but to us is full of loality I diew on my¬ 
self the no of some tho other day, because I \ entured to draw 
attention to what 19 called the linger of God working in history 
and ono entn warned mo against tho danger of predicting India’s 
“golden” future by the light of tho events of tho piosent century 
I accept tho warning in all humility But my cntic wants to take 
ln» stand on tho lustoiy of the two or three hundred years that 
immediately preceded tho present century whereas 1 would take 
all tho ponods with which lu-toiy has made us familiar and 
sav that like the Jews of old, we luvo gone on eiriug, heed¬ 
less of tho voice, and warnings ot oui own prophct->, and, 
peihaps, God is picpuimg a lenmant to come from these move¬ 
ments of “Hindoo Piotestantism -Brahrao Samaj, Arya Sa- 
maj and Piarthanu Saina| It may bo u vision —but a 
vision that is living, because it is founded on tho faith 
that righteousness and not superstition exaltoth a popple At 
present tho movomont of “ Hindoo Protestantism ’’ is small But 
great 1 huig3 have come fiom small and humble beginnings, and 
God works with patience At least, the pioneers ot the movement 
can claim tins that though thoy havo not done much and have not 
ovon yet begun tho redly solid part of their work, yet thoy havo 
not tiled to mislead the masses by playing ob their prejudices and 
superstitions, but havo been hyuig to make tho meaning of tho 
lives and teachings of our saints as of tho saints, cf other countries! 
clear to nil, and to make their roal spirit tho inspiring soul of our 
lives and activities Such a mission is truly national and patriotic 
—foi it cainos with it ‘ a conscience for our country’s sms” and at 
tho same time emphasises “ the divine possibilities within ” 
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The following is the full next of tbe spoecli delivered by Mr 
N G Chandavarkar n v , l l n , of Bomba), at tlm Fourth Anni¬ 
versary mooting of tho Madias Hindu Social Reform Association, 
at tho Anderson Memorial Hall on Saturday, tho 28th Novem¬ 
ber, 1890. 

iNIBODircilON. 

I am giving but a voiy inadequate expiation to my feelings 
at tins moment whan I -ay that it has given mo unbounded plea¬ 
sure to visit this capital of Southern India and to meet m tliio hall 
and on this occasion so many of tho fuends, sympathisers and ac¬ 
tive supporters of tho cause ol Hindu social reform This is an 
occasion which I cannot very easily forget, and though I must ac¬ 
knowledge my inability to do full justice to tho task which the 
membois of tho Madras Hindu Social Reform Association have on- 
trusted to me, yet I entertain the hope that the combined sympa¬ 
thies of so miuy ladies and gentlemen that I seo befoio mo for tho 
causo which both you and mysolf havo gioatly at heart and the 
willing confidence with which I havo beon called to this chair, will 
have an mspuing effect upon mo and unable me to justify, to some 
extent at least, that confidence. It looks rather odd that a stran¬ 
ger like me in Madras should bo selected for the honor that you 
havo done me by asking me to picsidc at this meotiug But, after 
all, I am willing to own that my situation cannot be very odd on 
account of my being a stranger to Madras, when I remember that 
this is not tho first tune when you havo selected a gentleman from 
the sister Presidency to preside at an anniversary meeting of the 
Madras Hiudu Social Refoim Association Ono far more deserving 
of your confidence—one who has, by his pure and exemplary life, 
no less than by his scholarly attainments and moial courage, won 
umvoi sal respect and entitled buns elf to bo regarded as a leading 



social rofomior—I, refer to Dr. Bhandarkar—honored this chair 
at your anniversary meeting held at the end of December 1894 and 
addressed you on the subject of Hindu social reform in words which, 
X dare say, hare made indelible lmpiession on the minds of all who 
heard him But though I happen, to bo a stiangor to this Presi¬ 
dency m the «enso that I received my education m Bombay and 
have made that city my home, yet I may fairly claim not to be an 
entire atianger amongst you for the leason that I not only come 
from a district which at one time formed part of this Presidency 
but from a community which oven now is linked with both Madras 
and Bombay, and demos its influences fiom, and owe3 its enlight¬ 
ened spirit to, the ono Presidency as much as to the othoi It is 
this feeling which partly encounged mo to accept, without any 
hesitation, your kind mutation to me to visit this city and to do 
myself tho honor of presiding at >our deliberations hero But that 
is not the only feoling which encouraged me to so readily accept 
tho invitation For some years now—they may bo a very few 
years, not more tliau six 0} so\on, but novel tholess they are years 
which, in my humble opimou, mark a very important epoch m the 
popular progress of the city, if not of the wliolo of tho {'residency, 
of Madras—-for some years now, I have watched with considerable 
interest and sympathy, tho earnest cllorts of some of my friends 
hero to croato public opinion m favor of social leform and to a- 
waken tbo conscience of the country in goneral to tho social wants 
and needs of that groat and ancient community to winch wo be¬ 
long—I mean, tho Hindus Those friends ot oms, who havo iden¬ 
tified themselves with the cause and hive been striving for its pro¬ 
gress who by precept and example have shown and are showing 
that thoy are in earnost—have awakened an interest m the causo 
which is not confined either to this city ox this Presidency alono 
For ono thing, tho Indian Social Ilrformer has, during these seven 
years of its ovistouce, won its way into tho hearts of many a sym¬ 
pathiser of social refoim, and no bettor acknowledgment of the 
service it has boeu rendering could be made than in the words of 
three such omiuont Hindus as the lata Mr Justice Tclang, the lato 
Honorablo Iiao Bahadur K L Nulkai, and tho lato Mr N M. 
Permanand, who were among its most careful readers and its most 
sincere admirers They followed its criticisms with great interest 
and more than once remarked to me that the conductors of tho 
Indian Social Jicfonnei spotted out our social defects with a keen- 
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ness of insight and intelligence of criticism which was admirable, 
regretting at the same time that in no other part of tho 
country was there a paper similarly devoted to the cause of so¬ 
cial reform For another thing, the Madras Hindu Social Reform 
Association, whose fourth anniversary meeting we have met to 
celebrate this evening, shows that there are, amongst jou here, 
men who, convinced of the necessity of organising the forces of 
social reform, have banded themselves together for the purpose 
of trying, as far as they can, to realise m their own lives, in¬ 
dividually and collectively, that higher and richer ideal which 
social reform, rightly, understood, holds out before us as tho 
true embodiment of social as well as individual existence. It 
is to the call of such ardent and sincere champions of social 
progress that I have deemed it my humble duty to respond , 
not because I claim to have dono anything worth the namo of a 
social reformer to deservo the high honor you hare done me 
by selecting me as your Chairman, but because I fool proud to 
stand by the side of thoao hero, with whose thoughts and actions 
I am m hearty sympathy 

And I do not know, I cannot ludeed conceive, of a duty 
higher, nobler and more impoiative m these days than that of 
co-operating as far as one can co-operate, with an organisation 
such as the Madras Hindu Social Reform Association If the 
cry of the social reformer has been a cry in the wilderness—if 
the causa of social reform has not been able to make appreci¬ 
able progress, the cause is to be sought mainly in the fact that 
its advocates have not shown sufficiently that spirit of orga¬ 
nisation and association without which no great reform can 
be effected and no change for tho better brought about in 
either the ideas, or the idoals, or the conduct, of any class of 
people We live m times when, more than m any other, the 
necessity is felt of men sharing eommon opinions on great 
questions affecting the public welfare combining together and 
working by means of such combinations for the fulfilment of their 
ideals and the realization of their objects But the value of such 
combined activities has not yet been felt in all its force m regard 
to this great work of Hindu social reform m many places, and it is 
on that account more than any other that the eause suffers Those 
of us who feel the need of reform m the social customs and institu- 
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tiona of our people, who wish to do all wo can to bring about that 
reform, have need to bear m mind the very wise remark of 
Goethe that “fctie individual can accomplish nothing unless he co¬ 
operates with the many at the right time” , wo have to lay to 
heart the shrewd observation of a solijI philosopher, who says that 
“the lusight of any one individual is, in geneial, but a half-light, 
aud requires to bo complemented by comb 1 nation with the light of 
others.” The Madras Hindu Social Reform Association supplies, 
therefore, a need of the time, and its claim to the sympathy and 
support of every well-wisher of tho country rests on the ground 
that, feeling the value and necessity of organised effort in the 
promotion of social reform, it has pledged itself to carry on its 
mission m the firt>t jiluce hy means of lectures and tracts, and in 
the seinnd place by means of pe sonal example and aid to tho=o 
who take practicil steps Tho two great influences an oDg man¬ 
kind, suys Carljle, are l (/lit and lightning —teat is, the foico of 
insight on tho one hand and tho force of practical effectiveness on 
the other By means of lectures and tracts you avail yourselves of 
tho force of light —bring out not only the light of knowledge that 
is in you, but you give it to others and thus help to diffuse a 
knowledge of our soaal defects and e\ils among tho people. But 
what is moro commendable in the programme of jour Association 
is that it does not rest contont with more talk but setks to give 
practical effect to that talk by means of action, which is what 
Carlyle meant whon ho spoke of lightning as one of tho two 
groat factors in tho progres 0 of mankind The grout charge is 
often made against social reformers that many or mo-t of them 
aroinsincere and have not the courage of then convictions It is 
not for me to say whother and how far this charge is true, and if 
it is truo, whether it is not a w< akneos shared by the advocates of 
social reform in common with tho rest of their educated country¬ 
men But it is important to note, at this moment, the stage at which 
the attitude of our educated countrymen has now armed There 
was a time whon educated Hindus did not hesitate to express 
freely aud publicly their opinion in f ivour of the various measures 
of social reform Twenty years ago, no one feared to say, if 
he felt it, that infant marnage was harmful, widow remar¬ 
riages were desirable, and ca=te distinctions were mi-chievous 
It was a period when no one cared whether those who held 
those opinions were in consistency bound to act up to them. 
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But that period was soon lohowed by another, when the voice 
of conscience began slowly to assert itself During the preced¬ 
ing perioi, the question was, ivhit do I think i The question 
d iring this seeoni p^riol wu, If l ih'ik a porttcufar measure of 
reform good anl necessary, why do I th'nL n >i'y and not act ? 
It is during this Second peuod that many of our educated country¬ 
men were made alive to the truth ttiat the expressio 1 of a certain 
opinion in favour of social reform carries with it a ceitam amount 
of personal responsibility and that there must be some consistency 
between our words and our deeds And we have now arrived 
at the third stage when educated Hindus stand divided into two 
camps—firstly, those who give expression to their convictions and 
are prepared to act up to them, and secondly, those who hesitate 
to give public expression to thoir conviction in favour of social 
reform lest what they say sho ild be dragged to light and the in¬ 
consistency between their opinions and actions exposed some day 
Th iso who belong to tho former class are undoubtedly fewoi in 
numbers , whilo those bolougmg to tho litter may again be divided 
into two classes—'those who refu e uo say publicly what they think 
on social reform anl think it prulent to holl their tongues, and 
thoio who deem it on the whole expedient to run with the multitude 
and declare thom-olvos as opp ments of social reform My friend, 
Prof, K irve of tho Ferguson College, who has been collecting 
opinions in favour of widew ro-narruge m order to find out how 
many of the oiueated Hindus are prepared to support that reform 
theoretically and how many are prepared to give it practical sup 
port, told mo so ne time ago that a very large number refused to 
declare oponly their opinions on the question, though in private 
they sympathised with it 

This may be a mittor of rogrot, but we need not bo sorry that 
wo havo arrived at this last stago, whon tne neoersity of suiting 
word to action and presenting to tne public a life of consistency is 
making itself felt more than at any of the previous stages through 
which the course of social reform has run Your Madras Hindu 
Social Reform Association is a sigu of tho times and may fairly be 
taken as an index of the while o uo change which is taking place 
in the tuinds of many of o ir elucatel countrymen No one, I 
notice, can become a me ub^r of tho Association un'ess ho is pre¬ 
pared to pledge himself to carry out certain reforms , and by bring¬ 
ing about widow marriage^, endeavouring to create public opinion 



against what are called mutch partios, and, in other ways,you have 
shown that you are in earnest and determined to fight the battle of 
reform with courage, consistency, and calmness 

I know that there are not wanting critics who are ready to 
detect flaws in jour programme and say a number of things against 
your methods of work It is an old story oft-repeated that you are 
too hasty and rash, and are by yo.ir agitations and activitieSj your 
lectures and tract', and newspaper criticisms, doing moro harm 
than good to tho cau->o of social refoim, and bj T creating a preju¬ 
dice against it, j on ire ictaiiing it while j*ou think you are en- 
dovourmg to piomotc it There is nothing new in this soit of 
hostile criticism, it is the kind of criticism to which reform of all 
kind, not merely social, has been treated m all ages and in all 
countries Whether the measures of social reform which you have 
proposed and tho methods of work which you have adopted are 
hasty and rash and calculated to injure the cause of social progre a 
among tho Hindus, is a subject with which I shall attempt to deal 
in tho course of this addiess a little later on But there is one 
criticism of which 1 may be allowod to take note just now, and it is 
this, that it is to bo soeu whether tho activity and enthusiasm, 
winch have animated the member of the Madras Hindu Social 
Jtoform Association so fai, will endure for a long time to come or 
oiaporate aftci a certain numbei of years Sustained and united 
action au l patient toil in tho midst of difficulties, are, we are told, 
uot tho Mrtues for which the Hindu is specially noted , and it is 
doubted whether an organization of the kind you have started will 
be ahlo to hold on aud la^t fin more than a few years to come The 
onlv auswei winch we can make to this criticism is that it is not 
foi as eitlur to pr\ into <n to answer foi the future, for it depends 
ou a vanoti of cin umstauccs, most it not all, of which aro beyond 
human calculation 11 is enough tor us to answer for tho present 
and to work iu tho present, m the spirit of faith and hope , remem¬ 
bering that the future raielv fails when those who w T ork for a good 
ciuso aro ammatod by that «pmt 

But thoio aio those amongst us who toll us that this problem 
of Hindu social loform i, of ,o mghh complicated a character and 
surrounded with such muumciablc and insuperable difficulties that 
n attempting its solution, wo have pioposed to ourselves not only 
a tremendous but a hopeless task. This hohjobhn argument perpe- 



tually reminds ua that tho Hindu society is not ono society but 
many societies, each having its own customs, traditions and 
manners and each marked by its own peculiar stages of growth 
and that an organization such as the Madras Hindu Social Re¬ 
form Association is attempting the impossible when, by drawing to¬ 
gether a small number of Hindus of different castes, representing 
different social customs, it is, through them, seeking the social 
regeneration of the whole and unwieldy mass of Hindu society 
This, we are told, is not tho first ago or time in the history of that 
society when mon havo tried the Herculean task of effecting a re¬ 
form in iti social customs and institutions , thore ha\o boon periods 
in that anciont histoiy when men groatoi than those who now pose 
as social reformers, girded their loms to reform either the institu¬ 
tion of marriage or tho institution of caste , and m spite of it all, 
Hindu socioty has gone on in its old ways, and caste and infant 
marriage and enforced widowhood have continued to rule our 
social destinies. I remember a friend of mine, who was disposed 
by a variety of circumstances to take a very possnnistic view of 
tho future of Hindu society quoting to mo the saying of the an¬ 
cient Greeks, that it is impossible to constitute a State of more 
than a few thousand citizens and telling mo that tho very bulk of 
our numbers, added to tho vancty of language, custom, and tradi¬ 
tion, was our greatest difficulty Noxt to this, we are often asked 
by our pessimistic friends to talce particular account of what is said 
to be the peculiar habit of the Hindu mind—the habit of “innate 
laziness ” or “ inborn apathy/' which mako most of us indisposed 
to get out of old and established grooves even when we feel con¬ 
vinced that a change is either desirable or necessary. This pecu¬ 
liar habit of mind is now observable m tho fact that while there are 
many educated men who feel tho need of social reform—whilo near¬ 
ly all would say that our «ocial customs require to be changed— 
there are very few who would think it then duty to put their 
shoulders to the wheel and take their part m the furtherance of 
the cause of social reform. “What is everybody’s business is no¬ 
body’s business ” “Eac h of us,” to express it in the language of 
an English writer, “ is apt to think that the world could get on 
well enough without his particular piece of service ” We are 
ready to say that social leform is necessary Evon more ready to 
criticise a Ranade or a Bhandarkar for not doing this or doing that 
as a social reformer , but it never occurs to us that if we feel that 
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social reform is good, it is our duty also not to shirk our responsi¬ 
bility but m proportion to our abilities make breach in the old 
fashioned ideas of all castes When, again, we are told to take a 
warning and give up our c iuse, because our pessimists draw our 
pointed attention to what they call “the spirit of Hindu revivalism” 
which in spite of educational and other reforming agencies that 
have been m our midst working together, has come over the coun¬ 
try and seems to bo the animating force at the present day. The 
wave of Hindu orthodoxy is said to be passing over the whole face 
of Hindu society and throwing back the cause of social progress by 
years, if not centuries These and such other signs of tho time are 
held forth not infrequently as making the situation of social re¬ 
form one of despair. 

But, is tlieie roally any lea-on to be frightened awaj by tho-o 
difficulties and to despair 9 Hindu society is, no doubt, a veiy 
unwieldy structure, and is di\ ided into numerous castes But is 
it on that account hopoloss to expect it to assimilate giadually the 
ideas of social reform J Though it is divided mlo castes and sub¬ 
sections of casto innumerable, with peculiaiitios of custom and 
tradition distinguishing them from one anothoi, j-ct it ought not to 
be forgotten that .ill these castes and sub-sections rost on a common 
foundation , they liavo a sort of inter-dependence and exert mutual 
influence on one another Tho customs aud institutions with winch 
tho social reformer proposes to deal are common to the higher 
classes of the Hindu sociotv from whom the lower classes take their 
standard, and if Hindus ofdiiferent castes band themselves together 
for tho common objoct of social reform, it is because they have 
discorned the fact that one of tho diflicultios of that reform in any 
caste is the foar that, it it throws away an ancient cu3tom or 
gives up an ancient institution, it may lose its prestige in the exes 
of tho other castes that, together with it, constitute Hindu society 
Tho social reformer has to work, so to say, on tho conscience of 
that society m general , lie has to criticise the common founda¬ 
tions on which the social customs and institutions that he seeks 
to improxe rost, and it is m that way that he can hope to 
awaken tho spirit of refoirn aud progics> The part m the 
shape of caste and its sub-sections, has grown out of the whole 
in the shapo of Hindu society , and the part will not move out 
of its allotted sphere in that society unless the general is also 
agitatod and moved. Hence the necessity and value of social 
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reform organizations, composed of members drawn from diffe¬ 
rent castes , they engage the interest and serve to make a breach 
in the old fa-hioncd ideas of all castes When, again, we are told to 
take a warning and gLvo up our cause, because even the life-long 
and devoted efforts of men greater than those now working for 
social reform ended m failure, and that Hindu society in spite of the 
more earnest prophets of social reform m the past continues whatit 
was and has been, the warning means nothing less than a total denial 
to the Hindus of the power of assimilating new ideas I am not 
prepared to admit either the truth or force of this total denial. It 
is usual to speak of “the hoary and venerable ago of the Hindu so¬ 
ciety”, and amidst all its vicissitudes, aro we to suppose that it 
has been able to suivive and stand the shock of ages without the 
power of assimi ation, or lathor, which is the same thing expressed 
in different language, without the power of adjusting itself to its 
environment v “The immobility of the East,” “tho stolid conser¬ 
vatism of the Hindu,” are line plnases that have passed into pro¬ 
verbs , they have, like all phrasos that have become provorbs, a 
giain of truth in them, but not the whole truth and lot us not bo 
enslaved by them If wo try to get inside tho notions convoyed 
by these phrases, we shall find that Hindu socioty has not been so 
stolidly impervious to now ideas and now influences as we often 
suppose it to have been To tell us that great saints and sages 
like Ramanuja, Chaitanya, Guru Nanak, Basawa, and Buddha, 
failed with all thoir mighty influences to rid that society of some 
of its evil customs, is to remind us that what has happened in tho 
past in tho case of a people, will also happen whether now or in, 
future—that, in other words, history is apt to repeat itself But, 
as pomtod out by Mr John Morley, historical analogies aro more 
often imperfect and misleading than true When we say that his¬ 
tory repeats itself and predict that, because events took a certain 
course in tho case of a certain people in somo by-gone period, thoy 
are likely to take tho same course now or hereafter, we forget that 
each period has its own distinctive features, is dominated by its 
own peculiar influences, which make the problem of that period its 
own Historical goner lisations aro not without thoir value. 
They tram the mmd to read human nature, and teach us tho stagos 
through which human development has passed. But we must, at 
the same time, bear in mind the warning of a well known social 
philosopher that “historical generalisations are apt to hurt the 
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mind in somewhat the samo way as glasses hurt the eye. They 
accustom us to look at things in a particular way, and make it 
difficult for us to sec them in any other way ’’ The social re¬ 
former of the present age has no reason to bo disheartened by the 
failures of the past or deterred by the despondent tones in which 
the history of somo ancient movements speak, because he has to 
deal with the problem of social reform amidst influences which, he 
may fairly and without any oxaggeiation say, aie peculiarly his 
own 


It is worth while drawing pointed attention to one or two at 
least of these influences, for on them our hopes of the future as to 
the social salvation of the Hindus rosts and by them the social ro 
former has every roason to feel inspired and oncouragod When 
I speak of those influences, I do not wish to coniine your attention 
to such things as our schools, our Universities, and other educa¬ 
tional institutions, of which it is usual to say that they are slowly 
emancipating the intellect of tho country and preparing the way 
for reform and progross in all directions They are undoubtedly 
among tho groat mental levers of the age Hut tliore aie othor, 
though inoro silent yet nono the less potent, influences which are 
working together for our good in this aye All of us here have 
not, I dare say, forgotten tho old controversy as to tho relative 
merits of social and political reform, which was raised some years 
ago, in the form of the much agitated question —Should social ie - 
form precede political lejwm '—and on which tho lato Mr Justice 
Telang discoursed at tho beginning of the year 188b with much abi 
lity and eloquence It is a t ontroversy of which we do not hear much 
now-a-days, probably because wo have eoni8 to porcoivo the sober 
truth, attested by tho experience of every civilised nation, that jjrn- 
yress has no urbitrar) laws and that there can bo no rank of prece¬ 
dence among tho different lines or departments of reform There 
are times when religion takes hold of the popular mind and con¬ 
centrates its attention and energies upon questions affecting its 
spiritual well-being There aie periods when material progress 
becomes the rage of the day , and periods when political advance¬ 
ment becomes the ruling passion It may not be easy to say how 
and when and why those will precede or succeed one another, but 
the truth is there that, as pithily put by Mr John Mackenzie 
in his work on “Social Philosophy,” There have been times at 
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which the moat pressing problem has rather been an individual 
one, as, for instance, what must I do to be saved'? There have 
also been times at which the most pressing problem has been 
political rather than social, and there have been times at which 
the most important problem has had regard to the discovery of 
abstract truths or to the advance of material piospenty ” But it 
should not be supposed on that account that the spirit or'rather 
the elements of any one kind of reform are totally wanting or absent 
in any given period, because the predominating spirit | then is the 
spirit of some one of the other kinds of reform That, however, is 
not the point I wish to emphasise in asking you to note the favour¬ 
able influences of the present ago amidst which the social reformer 
is called to do hi3 work My point rather is that all activities, be 
they political, material, religious, or social, have mutually interact" 
ing influence The desire for progress in one direction does tell 
and must tell, though slowly and imperceptibly, by cheating a 
desire for progress m tho other directions as well To put it in 
the language used by Mr Montague in bis book called “ tho Limits 
of Individual Liberty,” ‘‘serious opinion on any subject modifies 
opinion on all groat subjects ” The system of Copernicus aftected 
religious thought in Europe , and in our own days we see that 
Darwin’s theory of evolution is affecting both religiousJ' and politi¬ 
cal thought there We no doubt lament at times; that the majority 
of our educated countrymen are for political advancement and in¬ 
different to social reform , that while the number of those who at¬ 
tend the National Congress is very large and the numbor of those 
who do not attend it but sympathise with it even larger, the num¬ 
ber of those who attend the Social Conference is very much smaller 
We sometimes in a spirit of impatience complain that our political 
activities rather mar than favor the cause of social progress And 
m proof of it we ask ourselves to note the attempt to exclude the 
meetings of the Social Conference from the camp of the National 
Congress But let us not be mis-led by such a superhcail aspect 

of things It is said that the growth of the political sentiment— 

the desire for political advancement—by bringing together men 
from all parts of the country, giving them a common ground of 
hopes and aspirations, enabling them to speak from a common plat¬ 
form, is indirectly infusing into them a common spirit of nation¬ 
ality, drawing them, indirectly and slowly no doubt but for all that 
steadily, out of the narrower sphere of caste and opening before 
8 
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them a wider and higher view of humanity. There is some force 
and truth m that observation , but even without going so far as 
that, I think, wo may safely say this, that it is not merely the bles¬ 
sings of peace and order which the British administration under 
which wo livo has brought m its tram, that wc have to be thank¬ 
ful for , but, what wo have to valuo even more than those bless¬ 
ings which wo highly prize, is the spirit of enquiry and of indivi¬ 
duality which the genius of that administration has a tondency to 
foster m those brought within its dominion It is said by some 
writers on socialism m Europe, that the predominance of tho social 
problem in that continent at tho present moment is due to the in¬ 
creasing preponderance of democratic influences in the modern 
state Whether that is a correct representation or not, it is not 
wide of the mark to say that the Anglo-Saxon character favours 
individual independence and teaches men to think and feel 
seriously that they aro citn ens of a state When men learn that, 
a feeling of individual responsibility and dignity is cieated, and 
onco that fooling is cioated, it cannot stop there and crop itself up 
m tho sphere of politics alone It must gradually load them to 
perceive that they are not merely citizens of a state, but also mem¬ 
bers of a soeioty, and just as they ought to aspiro for advancement 
in tho one thoy must also aspire for advancement in the other 
Thus it is that tho ground is prepared for the social refonnorin our 
times in a way of winch I am not aware any preceding age in tho 
history of tho Hindus prepared it Tho political spirit of the West? 
which wo aro slowly imbibing and winch is manifesting itself in a 
variety of ways, must act on tho social spirit also. Though the 
rank of the social reformers is thinner than tho rank of tho politi¬ 
cians, who can gainsay this, that smeo tho tirao tho National 
Congress is said to havo awakened our political consuonco, the so¬ 
cial problem has been thrusting itself forward, disturbing many a 
caste, and awakening our social conscience also^ The fact is that 
when the politician talks of our rights, our nationality and our 
claim to bo ruled justly and equitably—when he says that the times 
have changed and with them political institutions and laws must 
change, the sooial reformer is ablo to put this own claim for¬ 
ward and bring to his aid tho ptogressue spirit generated 
by a desire for political advancement Conscience awakened in 
one direction rarely fails to be awakened m other directions also. 
I remember when some years ago some one remarked in a news- 
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paper that the educated native of India was more ready to trouble 
the Secretary of State than to trouble his mother-in-law, Sir 
William Wedderburn replied that that wa3 so because it was much 
easier to beard the high official who presides over the India Office 
than the mother-in-law who presides over the Hindu home. But 
the Hindu mother-in law has since begun to feel that she is not 
without her share of the bearding too. By the majority of almost 
every caste in which there is intelligence, it is now conceded that 
times are changing and must change socially , we may differ as to 
ways and means, but the number of those who say that there 
should be no social progress and that we must rest where we are 
and have been, is getting smaller than it was even ten years ago 
In the formation of this opinion, I humbly think that what I have 
called the genius of the British administration and the political 
activities which are the outcome of it, must, as they do, impercep¬ 
tibly boar thei£ share , and that is a force, the influence of which, 
I say, is peculiar to the present times Nor should we lose sight 
of another peculiar influence of the present age, which is spoken 
of as “facility of movement,” of which it has been well said by a 
writer, that it is “a great means of forming new connections” and 
of integrating society on an improved basis after first disintegrat¬ 
ing it. It is not merely the railways and steamers that have help¬ 
ed us to movo away from one place to another and exchange ideas 
and draw new light, but the whole world has, so to say, opened 
to us to an unprecedented extent We have been caste-ridden ; 
but a wider world unknown to caste is trying to ride us now We 
are sought to be influenced, not merely by the particular society in 
which we are born or the particular religion in which we have 
been bred up, but also by the West and the East We leave our 
homes either in search of employment or for trade, and imbibe new 
ideas, contract new sympathies, and learn to form new connections, 
A newer and wider kind of sympathy is being generated than that 
to which the confined atmosphere of caste in the old days accus¬ 
tomed our ancestors 

I have mentioned but two of the peculiar influences of the 
present ago as calculated to favour the cause of social progress 
and there are others which will perhaps easily suggest them¬ 
selves to you I shall not attempt to dogmatise on the subject by 
predicting that these peculiar influences are sure to lead to the 
social reforms we advocate . no one can safely prophesy the future 
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But all I wi-h to maintain is that wo have no reason to be led 
away by the historical analogies of those, who say that because the 
social problem dul not succeed in the hands of men more gifted 
than those now woi king for it, in bygone periods, it is bound to 
fail now and heicafter also The social reformer of the present 
day has no doubt the old difficulties still existing, to contend 
against, and those difficulties seem insurmountable , but the old 
problem is presented to him now in a new garb , while old diffi¬ 
culties exist, now instruments are at his disposal , and if he works 
with patience and courage, there is no reason why he should 
despair 

A certaiu amount of pessimism does no doubt at times come 
over us in sight of the so-called and sudden revival of Hindu ortho¬ 
doxy throughout the country In almost every newspaper we read, 
in almost every meeting we attend, in almost every locture we hear 
and in a variety of ways which it is unnecessary to particularise, we 
note this sign of the time, as some people term it, and conclude 
that tho cause of social reform has but a pool outlook when it finds 
itself confionted by tho wave of Hindu revivalism which is passing 
over tho face of the wholo country But I do not know if my 
friends here will take me to bo a man of an unduly and excessive¬ 
ly sanguine temperament, if I express my sincere view that this 
sudden revival of orthodox Hinduism has really no abiding element 
of daugoi to Hie cause of reform and is just one of those things wo 
should expect m the case of people situated as we Hindus just now 
arc ‘‘Pregross” it has been well said, “has many receding waves,” 
and whether in tho case of political or social reform, we shall, like 
every other pooplo, bo found sometimes moving onwards and at 
other times seen to be going backwaids, but on the whole advanc¬ 
ing Th it is tho la v of all progress In his Essay on Sir James 
Mackintosh’s “History of the French Revolution,” Macaulay speaks 
of the history of progress in England as “a history of actions and 
reactions” and compares ‘ the motion of the public mind” in 
England what ‘ that of the sea when tho tide is rising ” “Each 
successive vvavo rushos forward, breaks, and rolls back , but the 
great Hood is steadily coming m A person who looked on the 
waters only foi a moment might fancy that they were retiring A 
person who looked on them only for five minutes might fancy that 
they were rushing capriciously to and fro But when he keeps Ins 
eye on them for a quarter of an hour, and sees one sea-mark die- 
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appear after another, it ia impossible for him to doubt of the 
general direction in which the ocean 13 moved.” The present is 
merely a reaction against the notion that the Hindu had nothing 
good or noble to show, that his religion and his society are a bundle 
of superstitions We have now found that like other people we 
must be proud of ourselves, our country, our religion, our society, 
and our everything We feel offended when we are told that we 
must go to other isielatiotis than our own m search of religious 
truth , when we are reminded that we must adopt foreign customs 
if we are to become great like foreigners This feeling of pride 
and patriotism is the outcome of many causes to but a few of which 
I have here referred. This feeling of pride and patriotism is per¬ 
haps natural undei the circumstances, but whether natural or not, 
and though the present manifestations of it are of the reactionary 
spint ( yet they have no element of permanence or vitality in them. 
The complaint is that it is tho educated classes who are showing 
and fostering that spirit by taking a leading and aotivo part in 
movements professing to plead and encourage the cause of Hindu 
orthodoxy , but the spirit which is at the bottom of these move¬ 
ments is more mechanical than sputtual, because it is born of the 
feeling of pride and patriotism and the feeling of self assertion to 
which 1 have just alluded and not of any real belief m either the 
dogmas or the institutions of Hinduism on the part of those who 
are its leaders and piomoters I am doing no injustice to such of 
my educated countrymen as are now leading and promoting these 
movements I have no doubt that they sincerely believe that we 
Hindus ought not to allow our religion and society to be disparaged 
and that the only way to unite the discordant elements of Hindu 
society is to work upon those elements by means of the dogmas it 
believes and the institutions it worships , and there is this apo¬ 
logy for them that they are passing through a stage of develop¬ 
ment through which all progressive countries have had to pass be¬ 
fore attaining higher and richer forms of life. In his Essay on 
“The Signs of the Times” published in the year 1829, Oarlyle 
dealt with a somewhat similar phase of social life through which 
English society wa3 then passing and denounced in no unmeasured 
terms what he called the entirely mechanical spirit of the age, 
with belief in outward institutions corresponding to no inward im¬ 
petus or conviction represented by “spiritual dynamics” in man. 
Such mechanical conformity to external forms without any vital 
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belief in the principles embodied in those forms is only a mark of 
the present transition state of Hindu society We are now passing 
through a period which is certainly not one of dogmatism , but one 
of scepticism and criticism The great French writer, De Tocque- 
ville, has pointed out the peculiarities of such a period in his ob¬ 
servation that “m times of general scepticism overy one clings to 
his own persuasion . not so much because he is assured of its 
excellence, as because he is not convinced of the superiority of any 
other In the present age, men are not very ready to die in de¬ 
fence of their opinions, but they are rarely inclined to change 
them , and there are fewer martyrs as well as fewer apostates ” 
Our customs and our institution-? aie now brought into contact with 
new customs and now institutions , we have opened to us not only 
the lore of tho East but also of the West , the spirit of the age is 
to ask the why and the wherefore in the case of everything we are 
asked to accept 01 reject , and m this chaotic condition when 
nothing is settled and everything is undergoing a process of dis¬ 
turbance, it is only to be expected that before the old light fades 
away and the now light begins to shino, tho old light will show a 
sudden blaze before it dies Our society is now like the man, who 
fears when ho is disturbed m tho position to which he lias fondly 
clung for better or for worse for years and asked to move into an¬ 
other posit'on In tho face of the new fori os which it has to meet, 
it feels that tho process of its disintegration has commenced and is 
afraid lest tho disintegration completed should totally ruin it It 
feels that tho powers above it—the powers of authority, tradition, 
and custom—which liaro hitherto held it together are growing 
weaker day by day, and that the powers within us—-the powers of 
“self-revoronce, solf-knowledge, and self-control” are not yet grown 
strong enough to protect us from social wreck age-an cl, therefore, it 
trios m the midst of this sharp conflict between tho old and the new 
to hold as fast as it can to tho old Through this state of transition 
every society has passed , and we cannot be exceptions to the ge¬ 
neral law There ought to bo nothing, therefore, in the sudden 
revival of Hinduism to discourage the social refoimer, provided he 
is neither idle nor impatient, but works in a spirit neither of pessi¬ 
mism nor optimism but “in a spirit of cautious meliorism,” strong 
and unshaken in his faith m tho results of patient labour, “unhast¬ 
ing and unresting ” 

Though a state of transition such as that through which our 
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Hindu Society is passing is inevitable under the present conditions 
and though, like all states of transition, it cannot last long, we 
should not delude ourselves with the belief that a period of mere 
scepticism and criticism with mechanical conformity to outward 
institutions without any inward impetus or conviction must neces¬ 
sarily and unconditionally give way to a better period in the long 
run. When society is being disintegrated and showing all the 
signs of disintegration, no hope of a fresher and bettor integration 
of it can bo held unless there are found even in tho midst of the 
forces that disturb and disintegrate it, what Carlyle calls “organic 
filaments ”—i e forces which promise to bung tho disturbed ele¬ 
ments togotlior and leumte the different and dispersing elements of 
society on a better and higher principle of hfe It is in the for¬ 
mation, and rather to speak moreappiopriately, m tho development 
of thoso “organic filaments” that tho woik and valuo of tho social 
reformer lies , while the foices around us are slowly loosening our 
faith m tho old, snapping the bonds of custom, tiadition, and su¬ 
perstition and threatening to lead society into chaos, the social re¬ 
former has to bring thoso veiy forces to his aid and show tho way 
to tho formation of a now faith, a new ideal, and a now bond, 
which shall enable society to cuter into a higher and richei form of 
hfe, instead of being disorganized 

There aro two and only two ways in which wo can assist m 
the formation and development of those ‘ organic filaments ” It is 
usual to speak of the age m which wo hvo as * an age of light and 
literature,” an age of books, pamphlets, lectures, and above all 
newspapers Now, there is no doubt that sometimes our very 
light becomes our very daikness As some ono has said, “litera¬ 
ture may prove a Babel instead of a diapason” and “even light 
from heaven may be used to lead astray.” For one newspaper or 
book or pamphlet or lecture pleading bofore the people the cause of 
social reform and trying to enlist popular sympathy on its side 
there may he hundreds, as there are hundreds opposing the cause 
and pandenng to the grosser instincts of the people, and striving 
to catch popular applause and sympathy by championing the cause 
of custom and superstition But those who take so gloomy a new 
of the help that may be given to the cause of social reform by “the 
diffusion of literature and culture among the masses” ought to re¬ 
member that it is not solely because there is such a Babel of ton¬ 
gues that social reform lags behind but rather because our efforts 
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and lectures have not been sufficiently active, systematic, and sus¬ 
tained I do not mean to suggest this as a special reflection on 
those who feel fcr social reform and desire to promote it If any 
one feels disposed to take advantage of the remarks I have made and 
make it a point of attack on social lefoimers, I should remind him 
that not merely socialibut all other kinds of reform and activity are 
sharing the samo weakness But it is only natural that tlio litera¬ 
ture m favor of social roform is in the minority while the litera¬ 
ture opposed to it is m the majority That, again, has been the 
case in all ages and in all cinli7cd countries in respect of all re" 
forms during their mitiatoiy stage Even one newspaper well con¬ 
ducted, even a handful of ic formers well balanced, can do a great 
deal and have been ablo to advance the cause For instance, your 
Indian Social Reformei has, I know, many critics that are ready to 
rebuke it for some unpleasant things it says , but I know it also 
that tho critics and many moie are led by it to many a searching 
of the heart, while it is supposed now and then to sting, it also 
helps to arouso '‘the still, small voice” within many a mind that 
would strangle it for telling unpleasant tnith and exposing it3 
weaknoss Has not the Reformer smcc it < imo into existence not 
only been ablo to formulate tho obscured opinions c f many on so¬ 
cial reform, but also lod to reformed marriages 9 But why dwell 
long on the necessity of diffusing tho light of social reform by 
means of pamphlets and lectures and newspapois, when tlioro is 
hardly any one disposed to disputo that necessity 9 The question 
however, deserves some special notice because of another question 
which is intimately connected with it and on which a good deal 
has been of late said in tho discussions on social reform There are 
those who maintain that the cause of that reform must be placed 
on what is called the Shastric basis and that we must appeal to the 
religious instincts of the masses The view is that we must plead 
for those reforms not on the grounds of natural justice but on the 
grounds of Shastric injunctions In Ins Republic , Plato has men¬ 
tioned this a3 one of the means of human improvement and ho 
speaks of the method as "noble falsehood ” In his book called 
"The Promotion of General Happiness,” Prof Macmillan of 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, hints at it as a valuable method 
of reform when he says that " religion is much more teachable 
than morality to large masses of men.” And dealing with this ques- 
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tion, Mr. Mackenzie in his work on “ Social Philosophy ” remarks 
that “ at a certain stage ; both religion and morality can hardly bo 
taught except m the form of myth The Begriff must appear in 
the form of the Vorstellnng, reason m the form of emotion ” Seeing 
that religion has so largo a hold on the human mind larger than 
anything else, and that Hindus have been essentially a leli- 
gious people, tlicio is some force m the view that wo must approach 
their minds and their hearts by means of the Shastras by winch they 
profess to be guided But the Shastras themselves are not agreod 
upon many points Those o± us who aio familiar with Oanaroso 
know the proverb which says that the Shastras male the dm of the 
market place, and another proveib which says tli it the Pmans are all 
chaos and confusion This very ( iroumstaneo, however, ought to bo our 
help m the promotion of reform If the Hindu Shastras are wide and 
compreliensivo enough to include any measuro of rcfoim. tlio social 
reformer ought not to omit to derive support from them and base lus 
cause on them so far as ho can base it But our very Shasttas have 
given us a free hand in changing with the times, by agroomg upon 
one point more than upon anything else—that is, by pronouncing 
without any hesitation that custom o> usage can supersede the injun¬ 
ctions of the Shastras The whole history of the Hindu so¬ 
ciety has been a history of tumultuous departure, whenever tho de¬ 
parture was rendered necessary or expedient, fiom tho laws laid 
down in tho Shastras Every custom marks the beginning of such 
a departure , and if tho Shastras themselves say that wo can make 
new customs, I do not see why the social reformer should confine 
lumself to the Shastras alone By all means let ns not make light 
of our sacred books , like the Christian nations of modern Europe, 
who owe much to tho Bible and cannot, therefore, do away entire¬ 
ly with tho influences they have derived from it, we Hindus cannot 
free ourselves from the influences wo have derived from our Shat - 
tras The Shastras have been more liberal than we caro to be, by 
giving us a free hand to dcviato from them when necessary It is 
this fact which tho social roformer must incessantly din into tho 
ears of the masses , tho Shastras are a valuable means of showing 
that our history has been a lustory of change. As Dr Bhandarkar 
pointed out to you m his address from this place two years ago ? 
there was a period when our women were not only educated but 
learned, when infant marnago did not prevail, widow marriages 
were not unusual, and caste distinctions dul not exist in tho ag- 

9 
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gravated and absurd form in which they exist now That period 
was followed by another and we hare gone on changing We 
made no doubt bad customs but we made customs nevertheless and 
got tlio Shast / as to adapt themselros to those customs Let us now 
reverse tho process and try to make good customs, and call to our 
aid the Shast ran whou and where wo can, and appeal to tho liberty 
of making customs wluch they have givon us where their injunc¬ 
tions are against us 

But more loctmes and newspapers and discussions can never 
bo expcctod to advance tho cause of social reform Tho ideas and 
ideals of that roforin will and must remain merely speculative 
truths and abstract piopositious so long as they aro confined to de¬ 
bates, writings, and speeches and .is long as they are not put to 
the test of practice To convert men to tho mode of life you re¬ 
commend them, you must not only giro them the impetus of 
“light” but also tho impetus of “Warmth ” In his highly thought¬ 
ful Journal, Aimol reminds us that “ tho philosophist party of tho 
last contury” was “able to dissolve anything by reason and reason¬ 
ing but unable te construct anything.” for, says ho, “construction 
rests upon fooling, instinct, and will ” And therefore ho advises 
thobc who sook to reform their people to amend them not by reason¬ 
ing but by oxamplo, to lie what you wish others to become. Let 
your solf and not your words proach for you ” Tho object of all 
reform is to enablo its prmuplos to become tho practical maxims of 
life—to make them so many ‘ habits ,” but as pointed out by Mr 
Montaguo in lus “ Limits of Individual Liborty ” to which I have 
once before reforrod, boforo the principles gam sufficient strength, 
they must bo something more than an abstract purity, for when 
you merely canvass the principles too long, >ou make people doubt 
them and disregard them, you only breed moral scepticism, since 
to mere logical discussion peoplo owe very little “ Men,” says, 
Tennyson “ since they aro not gods, must n&o on stepping stones 
of their doad solves ’ Honco it is that example and action more 
than mere prenchim / and theory are so essential to tho success of any 
reform—particularly, social reform It is tho more potent of tho 
two “ organic filaments ” which go to constitute society on a re¬ 
formed basis. 

But when We speak of the necessity and value of example and 
action, we aro met with the objection that it is all very fine and 
very easy to talk in that way and to tell men that they should do 
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a9 they say and gire practical effect to their convictions on social 
reform But we are all not born to be heroes and martyrs We 
have families to care for , woildlv interests to follow , and a so¬ 
ciety in the shape of onr caste to mix with, if we are to get on m 
the world Of what use is it to hold before us an almost im¬ 
possible ideal of conduct and effort, the realisation of which m 
practice only leads to our ox-communication and persecutions? 
This is the stock argument of the day and the lino of thought 
manifested by it accounts for “the innate la/uneas” or “ inborn 
apathy ” which I said was one of tho difficulties social reform m 
particular lias to contend against But who has evoi been able to 
improve himself or to impiove his fellows by I\ing on abed of roses? 
There is no royal road to reform A certain amount of risk must 
attend every great effort and enterprise, and the greater tho effort 
and the enterpnse, the greatei the usk Wheio because of the 
fear of pere3ecution and ox-eommunication, men allow their higher 
self to sink into the lower, tho cause of reform must suffer But 
after all, we are living in times whon pci3ecution and excommuni¬ 
cation are giadually losing soma of their tenois Society under 
tho press of a vatiety of circumstances is hemming mole tolorant, 
and excommunication is not, and can no longei bo the dioadful 
thing it was in foimer times But thoie i^ a notion widely' preva¬ 
lent that tho best wav of lefonmng 10111 society lies in falling m 
witlnt and not tiymgto realise youi idealm your own life Itissitp- 
posod that an excommunicated iu.au, bv foimallv coasing to be a 
member of lus caste, ceases to exeiciso any influence over it. and 
thereby frustrates Ins own object Now, we have heard this 
argument a number of times f.om a number of men, but wo have 
not heard of a single leform of impoitance effected by those who 
affect to improve then caste by giving way to its piejudices instead 
of boldly and firmly standing up for their own views and convic¬ 
tions Of reformeio of this kind, Mr John Moiley has very ap¬ 
propriately spoken in lus woik on “ Compromise ” as men who are 
led away by a spirit of “ illegitimate compromise," winch m effect 
makes them say to their society —“I cannot persuade you to accept 
my truth , therefore, I Will pretend to accept youi falsehood " 
And tho notion that because a man y\ho firmly stands up foi Ins 
own convictions is excommunicated, lie ceases to exeiciso anj in¬ 
fluence over lus caste and letaids the cause of lcfoim, is amply 
borne out to be erroneous by all the movements of history It is 
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Mid that when tho Roman Senate ordained that “ tho History of 
Oreomutius Oordo” should bo burnt, a Roman stood forth, saying, 

• Cast ms also into the flames for I know that history hy heart. Mora¬ 
lising on this, the great Italian patriot, Mazzim observes —“You 
may kill men, you cannot kill a gieat idea ” Adopting that line 
of thought, we may also well say -—“You may excommunicato a 
man for realising his own ideas of reform in his own life , but you 
caunot kill eitlior the ideas he represents or the moral influence of 
the life he leads ’’ It is all very fine to talk of reforming your people 
by not separating yourself from them No reformer wishes to be 
separate from las people, but because the pcoplo separate from lum 
by proclaiming the ban of excommunication against him, it is not 
to be supposed that the separation causes a destiuction of his per¬ 
sonality and the influence of Ins example It would be tiring 
your patience to illustrate what I sav bv rcferiing to examples 
from history and proving that societies have mado progress because 
men have appealed amongst them who realised tho spirit of it in 
their own lives withstood calumny and peisecution and lived and 
died fo* it. It is enough to ask those who talk of leforming 
thur society by moving with it to explain how it was that “ a few 
poor slaves and out-caste Hebrews” were able to hold their own 
and make conversions of people around them to their faith “ while 
Rome displayed its greatness even in death ” , how Luther, far less 
intellectually gifted than his nioie learned contemporary Erasmus, 
Wa3 ablo ti influences religious thought and conduct in Europe, 
though lie was an oxcommuuicated man In fact, the Whole 
history of lefoim has been the history of men who moved a hoad of 
their society and is well summed up by Prof Muirhoad, who says. 
—“Tho opponents of nsoful refouns aie diawn from the same class 
as at the same tune blindly resistsd the establishment of the form 
or institution to which they thomsolves blindly cling Those who 
build the sepulchios of the prophets and garnish the tombs of the 
righteous ale tho cluldion ot those who slew them ’’ 

Reform is offocted thou when those who feel its need and are 
convinced of its utiliL piouh it not merely by tho force of 
precept but also by tho foico of example We hear a good deal 
about the necessity of moving w ith tho tunes , and I noticed only 
m a recent numboi ot the Indian Social Ilefotmet a letter fiom a 
Saras wat gentleman—Mi Thpu Sliankai Narain Rao—giving ex¬ 
pression to that now by sax mg that “no one will deny that while 
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wo must advance with the times, wo must also not go far ahead 
of the times ” I am wilhng to concede that “ we must not go far 
ahead of tho times/’ for, as pointed out by one of the historians 
of the present age, the late Prof. Freeman, when you go too far 
ahead, there is the danger of those who you wish should follow, 
losing sight of you. Reform, like all growth intended to bo lifo- 
gmng and sustaining must be gradual But, as the same historian 
points out, vou must be ahead or else there can lie no progress. 
The phrase ‘‘ monng with the times ” is meaningless Time is 
no agent , it is men and not time that are tho moving springs of 
society. Society lias naturally a tendency to cast its members in 
the non mould of custom and suspeistition , and it is only those 
who aro educated who can give it the piopellmg force To more 
with it is to more in tho old wavs , it is only In moving ihead of 
it and showing it tho way onwards that you can get it to moro on. 
If men who have been to England, had beforo going there taken 
the opinions of either tho whole or tho majority of their caste, 
would they have been able to raako tho venture and cioss tho 
Kalapnm 9 Tho majority would have for a certainty declared 
themselves in that ease against the step, denounced it as rash and 
irreligious, and threatened to excommunn ate But it is because 
tho men that did go went without stopping to enquire what the 
casta would say or do—because one set the example, another 
followed, and a third did the same—that a change lias coma about 
m the sense of many castes, and even the foehng now growing that 
England-ieturned men should be leadmitted after Prayaschitta, is 
due to the fact that these men went a httlo ahead of their fellows 
instead of what is vaguely talked of as ‘‘moving with the times ” 
There are rarely in Instory instances of any society moving towards 
a refoim, unless that lefoim was initiated by its moro daring 
spmts who were spirited and courageous enough to go ahead of it 
and thus inspired into its moie timid members some of their own 
impulse and courage And the same new is oxpiessod by Mr John 
Frier Hibben m his article on ‘ Automatism in Morality,” pub¬ 
lished m the number of the International Journal of Ethics for the 
month of July 1895 He says —‘‘Piogress has often been due 
to a thorough revolution of oxisting social conditions and customs, 
and tins in turn has been gradually achioved through the insistence 
of the prophet of indmdualism, whoso voice has been raised against 
tho trammels of public opinion and tho chains of custom. It is 
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impossible to eliminate the indiridual factor If it had been possi¬ 
ble, we should see greater uniformity than we find.” 

When we say that, though we should not go too far ahead, 
yet we must go ahead, we are brought to the question, what is go¬ 
ing ahead ? Are any of the measures of social reform which we 
advocate so rash and hasty that they propose nothing but a leap in 
the dark or a suddon revolution in Hindu society ? Our critics 
assumo a number of things when they criticise us and base on those 
assumptions their conclusion that wo wish to run headlong into 
reforms and move too fast Hut a caieful consideration of the 
measures of leform wo propose ought to satisfy an unbiassed mind 
that oui programme is moderation lt&clf 

Female Education 

for instance, is tho first item of reform on onr list We say 
that it is our first duty to oducate our daughters or other female 
wards 1 do not suppose that there io any one who will senously 
maintain that there is auything ladical or revolutions y in this 
idea about the necessity and importance of female education 
But wo are told that it is no use talking of that education with¬ 
out or before (loading the kind and c haracter of education that 
our womon must iccorve Should tliev bo educated in tho 
VeruBoulaia 01 m English 3 Now. I do not care whethei you 
educato vour women in tho Vernaculais oi in English, though I 
cousidei it absolutely necessary that no one, whether man or 
woman, should be ignorant of lus own Vernaculai, provided the 
education they arc given is one wlueh fits them to he tho guardian 
angels of their homes—piovided. that is, wo cuablo them to be not 
only good house-wives but also good companions of life Theie 
are branches of knowledge which must improve the minds of 
women as much as they improve the minds of men , but the bio¬ 
graphies of great women, whether of India oi of foreign countries, 
the art of domestic economy and house-keeping, ought to form the 
special features of female education Let us leavo aside the pedan¬ 
try that makes this cpiestion of female education a matter of acade¬ 
mic discussion and busies itself like the schoolmen of old, in idle 
speculations and subtlo disputations Let us be more prac¬ 
tical bv insisting upon this, above all, that whatever else may 
be necessary oi not for womon, tins we deem absolutely neces- 
arj that they should know' their own vernacular, that they 
hould know all that can bo learnt about housekeeping, and sewing 
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and the'esseiltial truths and the holior and higher and more ancient 
traditions of the Hindu religion and society and not merely the 
corruptions into which the vicissitudes of later ages have cast it 
If we can teach them more, so much the better foi us Hut if wo 
cannot soar higher than that, let us soar so lugh at least , and see 
that the work, thus h\ed, is done thoroughly I am entirelj 
with those who hold that such education as we impart to women 
must not unfit them for the duties and obligations wluch they 
havo to fulfil as the presiding deities of our homos. There 
is no fear that oui women will neglect thoso duties because 
they aro educated , they aie already good housewives within 
the circumscribod sphere of knowledge m which society has 
kept them , but our object is to enlarge that sphero by enabling 
them to perform thoso duties more efficiently Then, on tho 
question of 

Marriage Reform, 

what do wo pioposo and pledge ourselves to ? It is undoubt¬ 
edly our object to get rid of the baneful practice of infant marri¬ 
ages and see that the future progeny is not a progeny bom of 
babies But since the reform in this direction as in all directions 
must advance by stages, wo propose to refrain from marrying our 
daughters or other female wards before they aro eleven yoars of ago 
in tlie case of those with whom marriage beforo puberty is obliga¬ 
tory and in the ease of others bcfoie puberty Tho eleventh year 
is fixed provisionally as tho limit below wluch no one should cele¬ 
brate his daughter’s or other female ward's marnago To some it 
may seem too low a limit , I myself think it might have safely 
boeu put at 12 , but whether 11 or 12, it is well to begin at some 
limit and raise it gradually Is there anytlung radical in tins ? 
Some perhaps may feel inclined to ask—what is tho reform you 
effect by taking such a low limit p My answer is that by fixing 
upon a limit and determining not to go below it, you take a step 
forward at a time when the practice is to marry girls when they 
are 8 or 10. If our limit is> 11 to-day, wc shall be encouraged 
to raise it to 12 and onwards What, again, do we urge in 
favour of 

Widow Remarriage, 

which is also one of the reforms which we deem essential ? 
We have no quarel with the sentiment wluch leads either a woman 
who having lost hex husband or a man who having lost his wife 
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determines to consecrato her or hi3 life to a li t’e of celibacy out of 
respect for the memory of the dear departed Such a sentiment 
has everything m it to evoke our admiration, and among the many 
virtues which hare raised our beloved Sovereign, Queen Empress 
Victoria, immensely in our estimation and taught us to regard her 
as a model Queen, is the life of noble widowhood which she has 
been leading since the death of the Pnnco Consort But let us not 
corrupt such a sentiment by sacrificing at its altai, girls who lose 
their husbands at tender ages, while \vc allow even men near their 
graves to inarr\ I have heai d man} an orthodox man and many 
an orthodox woman deploio this accursed custom of cnforcod 
widowhood The sentiment in favour of it has not indeed taken 
practical shape to a large extent , but it is steadily though very 
slowly growing The object of the letorin is only to removo the 
obstacle enforced by custom, not to compel every widow to 
marry, but to allow a feeling to grow in societ} that it is permis¬ 
sive to a widow to marry if she chooses And what is our pro¬ 
gramme about 

0\STE ' 

In his address delivered at tho anmvcisary meeting of this 
Association two years ago. Dr Bhandarkar said — * Casto has 
become so mvotorato m Hindu society that tho endeavour to do so 
will only result m tho formation of new castes But tho end must 
steadily bo kept in viow We must remember that caste is the 
greatest monster we have to kill ’ There, again, recognising the 
insuperable difficult}, and tho necessity of moving gradually by 
stages, wo propose, to begin with, tho amalgamation of sub-castes 
so far as inter-dimng is concerned 

One moro question remains and that is about the re-admis- 
sion into caste of what are called England-returned men 
Thoro is no spocial reference to it m the published programme 
of the objects and measures of tho Madras Hindu Social Re¬ 
form Association and I should have if I consulted my own wishes 
and inclinations, lot that question alone without saymg a word 
about it hero for the very good and obvious reason that that 
question more than any other question of social reform has been 
solving itself and proving too strong for even caste or other pre¬ 
judices Our interests, our aspirations, our hopos of the future 
are bound up with England and, whether you will or no, to 
England Hindus have gone and to England Hindus will go. Tho 
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tide i» too strong for oven tho united forces of take, s up .rstitlou 
and pucatliood and it is as idle to tlnnk 01 even dream of chocking 
that tide as it was idle on the part of Mis Paitmgton to stop the 
wateis of the Atlantic by means of hci bloom In scrcial lughci 
castes that I kuow of m Western India, many have got fpuotlv 
back into then caste without auj fuss oi hubbub And oven m 
tlioso castes which aic now' losing then heads ovci the question and 
making a good deal of fuss ovci it I feel certain that the foicc of 
the times is such that a few voais hence then futuio geneiations 
will laugh and wondci at the excitement which then auccstois of 
tho piescnt genoiutiou liavo managed to got up ovci tins question 
Thcio aic those win? maintain that theEnglaml-ietmnod men ought 
not to be taken back into caste without the poifoimaneo of -Piav as- 
cldt, ’ and theio aic otheis who hold that Eugland-iAmued men 
ought not to bo lc-ciduntted into caste at all, because a tup to 
England neecssauly involves a violation of the essential iuks c£ 
caste on the pait of tlioso who undcitako it b v \ compelling them to 
eat foibiddcn food and get contaminated bv contact witli the Mleo- 
chas. Now', lm answ'ci to those who take tho puiyuschitla view of 
tins question is this If P> uyaschdta is penance foi a sin commit¬ 
ted, theic can bo on puuciplc no moial objection to those Englaud- 
letuinod men doing that ponanco if thev a i merely think that they 
committed a sin in going to England and pledge themselves not to 
do foibidden things licie aud act aceoidmglv, Jlut <>f what use is 
a Ptnyuschitta if instead of leading to smccic penitence and pci- 
ventmg tho commission, it only becomes a piomotci and abetter 
of sin It has alicady led many a caste to commit sins, bcoauso 
people think that thoy can even in ponanco plan sins anew I liavo 
heaid many say — •! shall violate a caste lulc and then tako Pra~ 
yaicAitta.” I do not think that those of us who aie sincerely 
anxious foi tho welfare and piogie&s of Hindu society—wlio tluuk 
that moiahty is a gioatcr cementing bond of society than anything 
clso—ought to bo paities to a theory which teaches men that they 
have the license to sin fieely, fox ovciy timo they sin thoy can do 
penance and pass foi sinless men. And a prayaschilta has alroady 
becoino a liocnso, so to saj, for many a sin and many a flagrant 
departure fiom the path of vutuc. My second objection to pi ayas~ 
chxtui in the caso of England-returned men is, that I do not consi¬ 
der that a trip to England is sinful. This, indeed, is conceded by 
many who hold to tho prayaschitta theory. They say that picujas- 
10 
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chitta id onh a foi mail tv, ami thoro should ho no scruple about it. 
Bat no lofoiui ought to be promo tod, unless w'o tea< h people, both 
by precept zincl example tli tt it is a lcfoun which is not onl\ essen¬ 
tial but also consistent with the pimuples of moiulih. The &has- 
tras aro invoked m siippoifc of the thcoiy that going to England is 
sinful, but the slnistius knew' nothing of England when they wcie 
written 01 1 iCVcalod ’ and all that the s/xt&txts a.iy is that it is a 
sin to (loss the sea But wliat caste has escaped this sin of oiOsS- 
ing the sea m these dais without going to England ? When our 
opponents, howcxci lind themsehes dmeu into a coinei by this 
argument, tlici take shcltei behind the plausiblo contention that a 
trip to England contaminates those who undatake it by bunging 
them in contact with Mlccchas and < ompellmg them, thiough sheer 
necessity, to paitakc of foibidden food But they foigct that they 
play with edged tools w Inn the} uso this suit of aigumcnt. The con¬ 
tamination of contact with Mleechas and the paitaking of foibidden 
food, commenced in the case of man} a < aste in this vci} counti} 
long before any one thought of going to England If men that go 
to England paitakc of foibidden food thiough neeossit}, what aio 
wo to su} of thoso iu man} (astes that paitako of it on the sh and 
foi mcio pleasine and to giafifv then appetite and taste ? One 
would not hive to sa} much on this deh< ate subject, but the time is 
coming, and lias t omo foi honest men to speak fieely If tho 
tiuth wcie told, wo should have to sa\ m the lauguage used b} 
Queen Sheba * T1 ic half has not I ecu told ” But it is said that 
the sin of such men is not detected, w'heicas the “sin” of England- 
returned mou is found out Then are wc to undcistand that w'lulo 
wo talk of God and tho holy bounds of society, society is to bo 
guided by and its mcmbeis held togothci on tho doglading, vicious 
and ungodly punt lplo so cloipieutly denounced b} tho late Caidi- 
nul Newman as the woist of moial cankeis that must ultimate¬ 
ly lead to social decay and lain. that it is not the commission 
but the detection of sin that is to be tho social standard of siu- 
fulness f Let men hew aro that they aic pla}ingfast and loose 
w f ith their losponsibihties as members of society and uncoiisciousl} 
bringing about its extinction bs becoming paitics to a doctrine 
that is so demobilising Let them read, maik inwaidl}, and 
digest tho thrilling words in winch Di Martineau lias pointed 
out that even in so vast an ompiro as that of ancient Rome “ tho 
aost compact and gigantic machineiy of Society '> fell to pieces 



and ‘ perished hko a Mamoth, ” because the sanctities of life 
weie disbelieved even in the nuiseiy , no binding sentiment letam 
ed the giecdmess of appetite and tho licentiousness of self-will, 
the vciy passions with whose submission alone society can begin, 
bioke loose again—attended by a blood of aitificial and paiasitic 
vices that spiead the dissolute confusion. ” It is not England- 
l etuined men that ale hieakmg loose tho moral bonds of oui society; 
the plague&pot is clsowhcio and beeause it 1 orpines a mieioscope to 
detoi t its bacilli let it not be supposed that soruh is safe It H 
the spmt of oiganised lnpotu-i, whieli sanctions the (omunssion 
of nnv sin, provide 1 it is done on the sl\, and which the membeis 
of eve.i caste tacith toleiate, that is l.mng th* axe at tho loot, 
not only of \n tue, but allsoual muon of the f mo type It is 
said that the leal ditt’culty to social lofonn i omes tiom tho stated 

opposition of oui gmu-thoso whopn-idc ovei castes as then 

spuitual and social lieads and dutatois Ilowrvei much 01 little 
w'o may diffei fiom the guua T do not think w'e am justified in 
laying tho blame upon them so much 01 so entirely as many aie 
disposed to do The institution of gmus is a holy and veneiable 
institution, which I have no doubt, lias done much good in tho 
past, and we should not be blind lo the f.n t, that om gums exci- 
eisod in the past ,i Mist spintu il and moial mfhieiue ovoi the 
Hindu community —and tint enabled that community to keep 
f> hvo tho light of vilhte rim in the midst ot its Mcissitudos I 
am not one of those ivho think that an institution which has dono 
so well m the past ought to he lightly dealt with ‘•But,” os 
pointed out hy Mi Leikyinhis addioss on ‘ Ihstoiv” dehveied 
.it the Pnmnigliam Midlaud Institute a few yeais ftgo, * sometimes 
with chauged beliefs and (hanged conditions institutions lose all 
then ongmal vitahti,” and the only condition of then suiviral 
and continuance is • that tine r haiar teiistic of vitality—the powei 
of adapting themseh es to < hanged conditions and now' utilities,” 

< e, adapting themselves to nwv wants This institution of 
gums can only siuvive subject, to that condition Lastly I notice 
with paitieul.u pleasuio that both in youi piogiamme and in yom 
lectuies and m ymu new spaprl, oou the mcmheisoftho Madias 
Hindu Social Refoim Assouation, lai stiosS upon 
A Lti-k of Purity 

That, indeed, ought to he, as mdeod you have made it, the 
keynote of the social lefoim movement All lofoim must begin 
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with the reform of the individual and the leform of the individual 
begins when he lives a life of openness and virtue and makes that 
the basis of all piogiess, both individual and social. We com¬ 
plain that Hindu oithodoxy has a deep-seated piejudice against so¬ 
cial reform , but once coimnce it that you are men of moral excel¬ 
lence, that you lead and insist upon others leading lives of recti¬ 
tude, and that all yom plans and pioposals of lefoim centie lound 
that as the caidinal punciple of youi faith, you cannot fail to 
attiact its attention, engago its sympathies and at last secuio its 
suppoit, Men now maj make light of and udiciile your attempt 
to denounce and put down what aie called mutch parties, they 
may laugh at you and take you foi visionanes , but be siue enthu¬ 
siasm in the cause of moiallty has um ivailed chaim and power 
udiuh does not fail soonci 01 Intel to asseit itself Om woik of 
sorml lofoim must suffei so long a> we do not preach and piactise 
tlm gospel of godly life , with that life as the animating punciplo 
of om movement', wo mas piovo moio than a match to all piejn- 
dico and oppo-ition I believe theic is a gieat deal of truth m 
what my distinguished fuend tho Ilon'ble Mi Pheiozsha M. 
Melita said at a meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council, when 
m lcply to a monibei of that Couin ll who pooh-poohed tho ladies 
and gentlemen in England that have boon leading the agitation of 
punt} as mad enthusiasts, ho renundod tho Council that it is. such 
mad enthu-ia-ts who have as tho pages of English histoiy show*, 
awakened tho moial conscience of England and contnbuted to its 
piogiess The sontunent has taken loot in Hindu society that, 
liowovoi good a punciplo may be. it should not be piactised, if it 
is opposed to ptibln sentiment, and heme it is whatever a 
lefoim is pioposed, we me met with tho Bansknt veise, w'hich 
says —although ( a thing ) is pine, it should not bo done or 
observed because it is opposed to public sentiment The sentiment 
embodied iu this vei-o a< counts foi nil ills and evils, it has 
pioved hostile to all lefoim and progless Wo have to stare 
hud to knock that sentiment on tho head , and our lives should, 
theiofoie, bo so ananged as to enable us to be living piotc«ts 
against lawless modes of living 

I know that tho woik bofoio us is gigantic, and om difficul¬ 
ties mnurnei able Om lieaits faint when wo soo that tlieie is a 
Hnnalav a of piojudico, ignorance, and opposition to bo got over 
bofoio we can hope to win and sav our work is, or is about to be, 
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accomplished. But if wo hare om' conditions of difficulty, wo are 
also not without oui conditions of hopo We have put oui hands 
to the plough, and it i» not foi us to look back 1 and we noed not 
look back and despond, if wo onl\ beai in mind that, small as our 
numbcis aie, uninflucntial as people say, as wo may bo, it is not, as 
Ma/zim m his vigoious language points out, the number but tho 
uuity of foiccs that omblcs a good cause to win and piosper. Nor 
should we be impationt of losults It is enough foi us, it should 
be enough foi us, if we aic able to say that we have not lemained 
idle 01 luactiao, but limo done so netinng, even if that somotlnng 
bo vciy little, to cany the woik of social lefoirn a little further 
than wc found it and helped om successois to cany it fuither still. 
We do not wiali to make light of the past, nor do wo desire to 
touch ancient institution- in cither a apint of moverenco or 
thoughtlessness It ia bo au»e we think that social giowth is con¬ 
tinuous, and that not only ‘*peifeet tnitli, ’ but * perfect develop¬ 
ment” is ‘ b^jotul the nv h of am one goneiation’’ that wo hold 
fast to the pnnciple that each geneiation ought to cudeavoui to 
leave society bottei then it found it by laiaing its ideals of life and 
conduct ; an I if we go on with oui wo.k, making an inepioachablo 
life the basis of it, wo uu) be able to sa\ that wc have not 
woikcd m -vain 


HON. MR. eHaNOHVHRKHR’S SPEECH 

( At tlvo Social Reform Association Mangaloie, 1900 ) 

The following lecl/oe v as dehreted ly the Honourable Mr Chandavar- 
lar at the Social I}ef<>> m A^oc/at/on at Mangaloie, 1900 — 

“The Chairman has been good enough to intioduco me to this 
audience in teiins, which, I am afiaid aie a httlo too flattering 
and kind He has spoken of mo as a gentleman honouiably dis¬ 
tinguished not only in tho Bombay Presidency, but in tho whole of 
educated India ” I am not suie that I ment that veiy high com¬ 
pliment, foi it is tho happy lot of but a fow to deseive so great a 
distinction But I must not question tho clianman's view when it 
is kind licait which has piomptcd linn to speak of mo m flattenng 
terms Whatever my merits, I cannot help regretting that I have 
one defect, and it is that I am not a Mnngalorean. And I regret 
all tho more, because I am afraid it is not probable I shall be able 
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to arnsnd it But though a strangei amongst you, and though it 
is not only a day or two since I landed on theso shores, I am happy 
to feel that I am amongst friends, kind and enthusiastic, whom it 
is a pleasure and a privilege to know Mangalore has and ought 

to hare more than one attraction for a man like me, for it is not 

•*» 

tmly connected by sovcial ties with the district of North Cannia 
where I wa 3 born and passed my childhood, hut it lias had, and is 
having its own stuiggles in the cause of social and leligious leform, 
which make it a pla< o of moie than oidmary interest to all who 
hare that causo at heart And small though the number bo of the 
men that have been holding the bannoi of that leform in this 
city and amidst good and evil ropoit, in spite of difficulties and 
obstacles standing film and fighting its battle with all the strength 
they can command, i ot their woik, their patience and their cause 
invest tins placo with an importance, which, whatever others may 
think, is in my lnimblo opinion, destined to give your men a 
leading rank among pioneers of piogrosS It is in response to the 
ropoatod invitations that small baud of men that I ha\o come 
amongst you—men who arc to me loving brotlicis, foi they have 
an oxamplo to show, which an humble advocato of social reform 
liko mvself mav well be proud to follow and to sutler lilco them 
and to suffer w'lth them to bo bra< od b\ their exertions and be 
stiougthonod by their good will and sympathies is, I conceive, to 
hvo nolih. And your cordial wolcomo of me assured mo that I am 
in a eit,v whoio kindness and an enlightened and thoughtful spirit, 
abound. Allow mo to assure jou that pnvilogcd as I am to stand 
bofoio vou this evening, l feol that T have no light to pose as vour 
proachor , that l wish [ could learn from many elderly persons that 
I see before me, instead of appearing on this platform as their 
teacher But life is a mission and a duty and even the humblest 
man whatever lus capacities is called on to do what little he can 
to promote the causo of social progross, foi it is on that progress 
that much of our social well-being depends I have vontmed to 
appeal before vou to-night, because I have ventured to believe 
that you are as anxious for that progress as T am, and that jou 
will listen to who-soovei addiesscs sou on that question, and 10- 
ceive suggestions from linn, provided the peison addressing jou 
brings with him a sincere and au abiding interest m the cause of 
social leform Now, ladies and gentlemen, I cannot indeed claim 
the honour of a social reformer, for it is a name deseived by but 



a few among us Rammohan lloy, Keshub Chunder Son, Yulya 
Sagar, Vishnu Sliastu Pandit, and Dr Bhandarkai (cheers) are 
the names that have merited that title, and oui^—youis and mine 
—is the pnvilegc, if wo will, to follow in the footsteps Theirs is 
the teaching, and inoie than their tea* hing, theud is the oxample 
that calls upon us to edn* ate the minds and elevate the status of 
our women, and remove those aupeistitious customs which have 
retardod and marred tho piogress of the Hindu Thev have 
taught us what ono of the most intellectual of Germany’s 
sons taught his people—that in oui own souls lests out 
own being, and nothing is good for a people unless it 
pioccods from its own kernel Political lefonn, and in¬ 
dustrial ref01 in aie all von good, and far be it from me to dis¬ 
parage them , but no reform lies so much witlun the reach of every 
one of us, and none < an eunoblc tho spirit of societv so much as 
that which acts upon and improves tho institutions and customs to 
which that society bliudlv confoims, bceauso they are sanctified by 
ago and custom ludeod I behove there are but few who would 
dispute that. At any rate iuv acquaintance with diffoient pluces- 
aud I have visited several places and lcctuied on social refonn-aud 
my contact with and experience of large numbors of men that I 
have mot and talked to, has h d me to tho conclusion that nearly 
o»er\ one amongm\ edn< at< d eouutnmen is in theory at least for 
social reform At all events, I have found men get angry because 
they were spoken of as opponents of social reform and as social 
reactionists, and I have found those men retorting that is only the 
so called “ social loforineis ” who call them reactionists So we 
may take it that we arc nearly all ashamed to bo lommded that wo 
aro for social leaction and against social reform Of Platonic love 
for social reform many of us are full Buikc says, roform is a 
thing which has to bo kept at a distance to ple.iso us , and that 
is true of many or most of us Theio aie men who have giown 
buoyant with enthusiasm vvliou leading tho biogiaphics or hoaring 
the leetures of social reformeis , who havo denounced infant mar¬ 
riage and enforced widowhood and such othei social evils , but*that 
attitude lasted only as long as they were not called upon to act And 
directly some questiou in the direction of social reform anscs which 
involves them, their scholastic 01 instinctive virtuo and their 
Platonic love somehow disappear, and they begin to play tho game 
of hide and &oek. Then it is that they remember that discretion is 



tho bettor part of valour, and putting their own moaning or discre¬ 
tion, take to what they considei piudeni e, and auucm still not to 
be consideied as opponents of so< lal refoim, the\ rosoit to phrases 
which are realh excuses foi their tmnditv And hence is it that 
you lieai it said that we must move with the masses, reform must, 
bo slow, tunc is the groatest reformer, we must not bleak off 
from oui social mornings and so on mcc good phrases, which I foi 
one, would not deprecato wo^e it not tl at t 1 obq who use them make 
of them so many shibboleths to co<er then apathy 01 inaction And 
apathy is what is t > be dieadol cicn mo^e than opposition I 
remember that some \ ears ago.'s I was sitting listening to alecUue on 
social lofoim by Da wan Bahadur Itagliunatliiao, a fiicnd came 
up to mo and said “ Como, let us have some talk out-ide this llall ’’ 
I said to him I was anxious to hea, tho Dewan Bahadui’s news on 
so vital a question, and he lepltod with that mdiffuenco which 
maiks tho attitude of most of us towards . that question — ‘Oh 
wliat is the uso of it all Widows will lo-many whon they like. 
Como, lot us hare a qmot talk” I felt that my fucud was a little 
too light-hearted and told lum so But lie mtint uned his banter 
and thought that social lcfoim would come in its own time, and 
tliore was no need of lectures. But su li is the nony of fate, the 
same friond a few je.us ifterwauls lost his daughtei’s husband, and 
thon a change came o,ci his views, and ho bs sue and lias since 
boon one of oui aulcut ..eformciS I have just now in my mind’s 
eye anothoi gentleman who delivered a lectaic a few months ago, 
strongly denouncing social lefoimcis and then agitation , and 
what happens i llo loses his daughtoi’s husband and wntcs to a 
fnend of nunc, a waun suppoitci of social lcfoim, cursing the 
society foi tho evils it inHu ts on child—wi low and I havo hopes 
that ho is coming to recogm/e the wi-dom of those who arc doing 
thoir best by their agitation to leniovo tho bad customs of our 
Hindu Society Now the fii-t thing wo have to get nd of is apa¬ 
thy As I said a little while ago, T foi on e am not afiaid of oppo. 
sitiou provided it is the opposition of senous and thoughtful men, 
and Hot of those who will not 11 unk but mu down lcfoimcrs and 
tako shelter m mco sounding phrases as an apology foi their own 
inaction. The temptation to be apathetic and to urn dow u reformer* 
aspuzzy, hasty and thoughtless is indeed stioug Wo see that if w° 
commit ourselves to a now m favour of social leform wo aro required 
to show by example that wo ha>e the courage of our convictions; 



anil if we act as we say, we are subjected to a lot of inconveni¬ 
ences by our castes "Wo want ease, and oa->e is not wliat wo got 
if wo stand forth as living protests againot sona 1 superstition and 
tyranny Wo, thoiofore, deem it most convenient to tako up an 
attitude of non hossunins, and to lot social rofoi n alone But so¬ 
cial reform does not and will not leace u> alone, howe\or much wo 
may try to rnu away from it Tiue, social leformois are but a 
haudful of men and wo say, what can this handful at mou, without 
influence, do J So wo comfort ourselves, but alas ' We soon dis¬ 
cover that this handful of men is noisy, and w e wonder hoiv they 
manage to bo fhat Wo despise then nowspapors, but somehow' 
wo want to know—it may be oil tlm sly what these newspapers say 
We foam, fiet and curse them, but we cannot extinguish thorn 
At last wo are put upon our defence We soon seo that it will 
not do to keep quiet, anil let tins small tuo of social reformois din 
into our tars then cues Aud w'o begin in solfdofonco to invent 
nice sounding, alliteiativo phrases to cover our want of courage 
Now, this is what is going on in most places and among several 
castes, and 1 for one, foal convinced that social informers, despis¬ 
ed, misunderstood, aud misrepresented, as thoy are, need not des¬ 
pair, for the tide is with thorn, and small as their number is, thoy 
are making their presence aud their mfluenco felt What I wish 
on this occasion toomphasiso is this, that a more thoughtful, a more 
serious temper and habit of mind is wanted than is observable 
among us—that it will not do foi us to be Ustloss and apathetic. 
In admonishing his people aud trying to wm them back to tho 
ways of ughteousness, tho Jewish Prophet Isiah speaks of God as 
complaining not so much because they had dono w'long, as because 
thoy were easy-going and thoughtless. ‘ My poople both not know 
my people wall not consider ” A serious attention to social pro¬ 
blems—a thoughtful state of mind which instead of slmuking from 
their consideration will ponder and reflect—is what is wanted, and 
givon that, wo may be sure social reform will tnumph And then 
it will be found that some of tho shibboleths of the critics of social 
reformers are mere cant and devices for inaction and cowardice. 
Now, let us try one of theso cants Somety, we are told is an orga¬ 
nism , and that Spencerian maxim is pressed often into service by 
our opponents, who base on it their teaching that any individual 
member or unit of society w'ho violates its customs injures the orga¬ 
nism. “We must move with tho masses/’ “We must not got away 
11 



from the whole” -such aic the anti-ieform principles wo now and then 
hear Well, it ts true, Mr Spencer lias taught us that society is 
an organism It is also true Dai win taught us that wo woro des¬ 
cended front monkeys But I hope we do not care to make our so¬ 
ciety distinguished for the antics of those inteieating animals And 
it is said of another philosopher that ho dehned society to consist 
of two-logged animals But what is meant by the phrase that so¬ 
ciety is an oigauism ' Society lias no life except that impaited to 
it by oach and every uuit or individual member of it When you 
speak of the voice of the people as tho voice of tho God, you haro 
in mind or ought to have in mind, tho -voice of tho individual that 
contributes to tho "Ocial voice Each individual has life, and it is 
that life which nourishes society It is on that individual life that 
social organism itself depends That, however, is but an incomplete 
view of tho organism So< lety is moral organism, but whence doos 
the moral powor come J Not fiom itself, until it comes fiom its 
individual units and its health, its progicss, its stability and fice- 
doin from decay can only ( ome fiom tho lmug poisonality of its 
individual members gonoially, but particularly tlioso who foini its 
thinking units Ka< h of us Ims a head, which must think , each 
of us has a moial fotee, whi'h mustn't before the society of 
which we aie jiaits, can think and act “I’eisonality” said Ben¬ 
son “is the lo\oi of history ” and progicss is the result of tho ro- 
oogmtion by an individual of tho sacredness of his pcisonahty as a 
force acting on and woiking for tho social good. There is in me, 
there is m each of you, what Victor Ilugo calls “that mysterious 
powor which sa\s to man, Thml ’’ Each of us can go into himself 
and cau go out of himself—there is tho spirit of upheaval in the 
soul as there is in the ocean One man who thinks nghtcously ; 
acts couiagcOUsK and stands as a piotost against the evils 
of lus time is moio to life to socioty than all the other units 
if the latter having ears <o heai do not hear, having eyes 
to soo, do not see and minds to flunk do not think. “You 
arc a man ” said Nopoloau to Goethe, and each of us can 
Say that of himself Ea> h (an judge himself as he can 
]udgo othois In these dajs when wo live in tho midst of a civi¬ 
lization that is making all woik move by machinery, w'e are apt 
to forget that without what is called The personal equation no pro¬ 
gress is possible Wo find that wo have only to sit at case in a 
railway carnage or m a steamer, and we are earned from one dis- 
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tance to another. Tho telegiaph bungs us* news with lightening 
speed, and we find a good deal done by machines and not by ns. 
We admire this spirit of machmoiy, and forgot ouiselves, and the 
result is, man is loosing sight, or lathoi is apt to loose sight of the 
life which he alone impaits to that spin 6 During the naval 
manoeuvres in England some yeais ago, a < atastiophe occuired— 
and all bet ause one man wa» negligent among tho hundreds that 
took part in it The sotial ma< hmc lia- (o bo lopanod and ro- 
foimed , but it cannot bo repaiied without tho aid and luitintrvo of 
tho poi'Miial equation That, -lions that the vitality and the pio. 
gressivn capacity of a -o< loty aio dependent on the vitality of oai h 
individual, and each individual has to keep it up and nourish it 
Not mas-.es but men lir-t Each of u-> ha-, to hud in him tho foi- 
tunes of society, foi bettei oi worse, whn h he holds in his hands 
Conformity is all vory good—it gives penco and quiet, it is true , 
hut leads to mental and moial slavery, and society becomes sheep¬ 
ish. Society may not undei it be mined in your time and mine, 
hut it finds itself in the long run, it- doom of decay whon it, has gone 
on nourishing on tho food-upplied by weakened and tempon-ing in¬ 
dolent poison-,. “Tho awful < ompul-iou to think and to act" is 
given to oa< h of us that we may use it foi -o< iety, not that wo ina\ 
put it m a napkin and go to sleep over it When men tell >ou to 
wait, till the whole of the society move-, jou nuvy wait till dooms¬ 
day “E>eiy lefoim” -<i\- lunciaon, ‘ wa- once a pmate opinion,’’ 
aud “an institution is (lie lengthened shadow of ono man ’ Each 
of us has, tlioioforc, to joah-c that he count- and ought to count, 
foi a foiee of social progre-s aud well-being Even what is con- 
-uloied a- a dn -cioneo—Politn il Economy—lias eomo to recog¬ 
nise that, as ob-eryed b) Pi of Mai-lull in his * Economu s of m- 
dustiy ' tho most p.ofi table luve-tmcnt for capital is investment in 
human being-, and of that capital the mo-fc pieeious pait is the le- 
sult of the influence and eaie of tho mother" One me half i 
dozen men of sfcoilmg virtue of a sensitive coin h nee, and of coma- 
goous convn turns and T can tell you the foituucs of iho community 
amidst whuli they live Fowei is not m numbeis, so much as in 
personrlity Develop pcr-onalitv , leah-c pcisonal responsibility 
for a public cause and then sou sow seeds, of -social growth But 
I shall peihap 3 he told, as I have often been told when I have given 
oppression to these sentiments, and all this is very good and very 
true for heroos and great men, but it is useless for most of ns, ivho 
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are not bom hoioes aiul have <o buffi f with tlm \voild as l>o^.fc wo 
oan 7 with our pool pow ora iu oui humble spheres of life Now, I 
believe ui heroes too and groat meu But heroes come uot always, 
and the work of the world—its ropaumg and reforming, which 
aro to bo done always, for eal supeiotition and bigotry live 
alway s, and have to bo 1 iy< d down on that account always, lest 
they mastei us—lias to be done hi us mediocre as wo aio 
We aie < ommouplaoo men, it is hue, but life is itself 
a common place ft i-» the daily drudge onwaids and the mono¬ 
tonous drilling of life that make lifo worth living And if each 
endeavours to do lus duty, to boai lus share of tho social work con¬ 
scientiously, much can ho douo We may not bo able to do much 
—that mav lm loft t<< heroes and gieat mon , hut humble as we are, 
we aie meu, and can do a little, and that little wo can do well A 
community is adorned not by great men with small views but by 
anvil men with groat v lows A man may bo poor and humble, but 
let him bo a man of coinage and charactor—there is then that in 
him which mikos lnm a centre, round which all about him is bound 
to m>vo Tho force of cknaotor is cumulative ” IE each of us 
can think ho is too little for «i good work and therefoie hold back 
tho work will bo neglected, and scorpion lutes will be the punish¬ 
ment meted out t j society ui the long run, her ause it has consisted 
of moil without souls Aud hoar can lieioes bo born m n society 
wheio all aie taught or conspuc to bo little J Nay what aro heroes 
themselves bom for m tho woild if not to put a little of heroism in 
its mon J Thoy aio born tisotus m example—to teach us that 
nit by self-in lulgene», b it bv -,clf sviaire, we can betloi ourselves 
and bettor tho woild But once let us bn cowards—wo forfoit the 
right to be mon , and uo society can live whoro its individual 
members coquet with oa-o and comfort, hulo their lights m their 
own bushels, surrender themsoh es to things as they are, and make 
tho mot'o of • after me tho deluge, ’ then pimeiplo of life No , 
Oowardice won’t do , Temporising will not do Wo want each of 
us a living conscience foi oui soeia 1 sms , and that alone is the 
stopping stone to our social ref >rm Time will effect social re¬ 
form " ‘ wo must move with so^etv ’—behove not m such cant 
concocted In nerveless men who seek in them a slave to their 
eowardico So uni refer aims are pointod at in scorn as a hopeless 
minority But mo 3 t of tho mon that mako that a matter of re¬ 
proach to the social reformers are found complaining at times bitter 



ly of tho sting of this handful of men Said a gentleman to me 
once that these reformers were mischievous. Why I asked. He 
said they barked too much But I said, “why do you care for 
their bark v ” “ Oh ' ” says my friend, f they bite too” “ Ah ,” 
said I “ my dear friend, I sec now what you moan. You find the.r 
bite worse than thou baik (But aro you not all tho bettor for it'” 
Well, it is wonderful how a handful of men can create a commotion. 
But it is not the man , it is the cause tlioy uphold, that gives them 
strongth, and that cause cannot be silenced It is said of Garibaldi 
that wlulo ho was living in a hotel in Italy, ho heard a man was 
running amock with a sword m hand, and thioatoning the lives 
of all ho saw and met There woio Imndieds of persons, but 
none could venture forth and put him down Garibaldi, hearing of 
it, came out of hi» room when all the lest were flying away, 
and without sword or stick m baud, ran up to the man and said, 
“Stop there, and throw down your sword ” The man stopped and 
threw down Ins sword instantly It was the presence of one daring 
soul that biought the man down Thore is another stoiy of a 
clergyman in England, who was given to plain speaking in preach¬ 
ing overy Sunday and displeased many men booause ho spoke free¬ 
ly about their sins Ouo day so no made up their mmds to thrash 
him because lie was frank and out-spokon As ho was leaving the 
church where ho had preached, noiVo was brought to him that he 
offended many by his preaching, and they voie waiting in the sheet 
to harm hun No was however fearless lie went up to the men, 
stood calm, and asked them if they wanted las life booause ho had 
spoken the truth The peiiocutors were dismissed by lus powerful 
presence—powerful because he was ughtoous and pleaded a righte¬ 
ous cause. If we aro true to ourselves and true to our cause, we 
need not fear that the number is against us. We may be without 
influence, we may be in a hopeless minority, but power is not in 
quantity but quality , aud when the anti-reformer preaches the 
magic of majonties, let him beware that the rofoimer can unsettle 
the minds of majouties, give them no peace and stir their con¬ 
science even if he be single-handed, if ho is true to himself and bis 
cause What society wants is life , and it is the duty of each of us 
to tiy to put that life into it And life is put into it whore you 
have put that life into individuals fust Social reformers are re¬ 
proached sometimes because it is said they cannot convert people 
wholesale to their views. But all reform can proceed from one sou* 





to another Much is not given into thorn to accomplish, hut their 
work, their influence is not lost because success comes slowly. 
The Pen gamed admittance into heaven when she satisfied the 
angol that she had conveited but one soul to lighteousness Let 
the man of majorities boast of majorities, but they are in our hands 
if yve press on Human hearts arc not bad, but weak—aud work 
doggedlv, and they approach you day bv dav, if you are tiustful 
and toiling It i-> this principle that we have to make the animat¬ 
ing pnnciplo of oui lire-', and then alono < an social lofoim succeed 
1 Jut there aio iomo who grant it all, who ussiiro yon that they are 
also for nfoim and progioss, hut tell ion that they do not like tho 
methods of social uformois 

Tliese lefoimers, they sav, are a noisy set We nic told that if 
they mil only he a little more silent and less noisy, everything will 
como round all light for social lcfoi m “Don’t agitato m news¬ 
papers, don’t lceture on platforms , don’t talk of widow marriages, 
or if you talk, don’t net, bo more prudent aud you will win ” I have 
heard this often and from mi u too who a-suro u» that they aro not 
opposed to social loform Well. I respect sui h men, hut I Would 
respect them moio if thov showed us the way to doitby (lion policy 
of silence Silence is good, but not always Oarhlo dinonncod 
agitators who -.poke and wrote as wind hags, and maintained that 
much good work was dono by silence C nlylo himself was a living 
piotest against his pnueiplo Ho (ould notpiuctise what ho pieach- 
od in that lospcct (Laughtor and Clu'eis ) lie yvas peihaps tho 
most noisy man of Ins time—the .Tcvmiah of lus ago—and yvo 
huowyyhat a bouefienil mfluoiu e he oxen ised by las noise T should 
bo glad, and yyo should all lie glad, if yy'e bottei th A yyoild by hold¬ 
ing om tongues in a good < <isq But out of tho mouths of babes 
oyou, we have to leain wisdom A learned Frofe-sor on your side 
has boon angiv yyith sou a l lofonueis leecntlj because they will not 
take to patont foi soi nil refoun whnh he has invented. He 
calls it Painless piogres-’ It is a nn e-looking parent Hut I 
should have thanked the Piofe-soi, and lus students especially would 
liavo woishipped him m giatitnde, if lie had tiled his hand fust at 
another patent—a patent foi “ the painless passing” of Umy eratv 
Examinations. Wo weio taught at school, and young men aie still 
taught at school, that thero is no roy al load to learning Thero 
is a copy-book text winch says that there aro no gams yvithout 
pains. But tho professor I speak of yvould blot it out,—at least for 
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social reform , well, perhaps, it would have been better if the world 
had been do .aranged that wo could ait in our arm-chairs and at 
case, and get all we wanted without painful eftoita Why God did 
not arrange tlic world in that way ncithei you nor I can say Per¬ 
haps God was not wise as oui “ Painless Progress Piofcssor” But 
wo can’t think of what might have boon Wo liavo to take things 
as they aio The essence of life isnsk The child is bom in pain, 
has to learn to take a walk m pam , and so Oaihlc puts it, our 
very walking is failing Health itself is the lcsiilt of labour and 
pam Evil ciecps in and becomes noim.il in souet\, and tlio le- 
moval of evil means the giving of pam Men corrupt unless clean¬ 
ed, so also society It has to use on the stopping sfono of its dead 
self to higlici things Not case but ottoit is tho lmo of all piog- 
leso , and all offort involves pam. And when you think of social 
loform, you have to face a IJimaluv a ot super stition, coiruptiou, and 
bigotry, the lemoval of whnli can only bo by labom which cannot 
bo painlc'S Wlicn you have to cleanse stagnant pools you have 
to tioublc tlic lvateu that these may be beneath m the How And 
w'heic as Emoison puts it, so» icty ovoiywheio id iu conspiiaey 
against the mauhood oi cveiy one of its munbcia, whole it loves 
not icalities, but forms and customs, it is idle to speak of lc- 
foimiug it by painless <ftoits I <pute admit that wo must 
not give pam uuuecessauly, that we must tiy gentle measuies 
where an evil can be remedied by them But it is no Use tolling 
us of painless progre-s unle'S you tell us what it is Tho learued 
Piofesaor I am speaking of has the widow marriage question in 
now w'hcn he talks of painless progicsd But if you givo up that 
question because it gives pain, tlicic aic others who Will talk of 
painless progress as to otlici (piostions of social lcforms and so the 
reformer will have to give up all, and whittle dow'n reform into a 
mere name or a sham if he makes painless progress his watchward. 
What Wcndoll Philippa said of the Anti-slavery movement m 
Amcnca is hue of the social rctoim movement among us—the 
difficulty of tho present day with us that we arc bullied by institu¬ 
tions Am 1 to lie told w'hcn society saciiUces child-widows, 
while permitting old men to marrv when caste tyrannises and breeds 
jealousies, when society conspires to make slaves of its members in 
the name of religion and customs, I am to sit silent or say soft 
things lest by protesting against the evils, I displease and give 
pam ? What perhaps the Professoi means by painless progress is 



that you must w ork for social reform in such a way that y oU pam 
not yourself Do it m such a way that you aie not oxcommumcat 
od, that y„u do uot ioo-m caste-dinners, and you aic not put to any 
inconvenience That is what ho pci haps means by painless prog¬ 
ress Woll the Proiosoi peihaps kno^s it better And 1 allow 
him the credit of finding painlessness—m Ins patent , but tho 
patent slips out of your hands the moment you -eaioh foi piogress 
in it Woll, tho Professor stands not alone in his viow This is 
not the first time we have been told to cttect social refoim without 
paining any' one. it is .in old [stoiy Wo have been told that wc 
must take society' with m ot ol-e \\ e -hall fail, that wc must per¬ 
suade our spiritual heads and caste loaders before venturing foi- 
ward I liavo not the slightest objection to doing that , nay, I 
should bo the first to cordially piai^o thoso who did that and suc- 
ceodod Put tho rub of it all is that our mentors will either not 
try their own nostrum, or where they hav o tried, they liavo failed 
and grown wisor though sadder 1 would also take society with 
mo, and it is, because 1 wanted it to move with mo that I would 
move first But it is down-right sdf-dceoit for any man to suppose 
that ho can mako society iuo\o first and then he will move, or 
that ho will move with it oi not move at all No cause progressed 
m that way And as foi spiritual heads, and caste leaders, they 
begin to kick when you puck, and even persuasion fails. There 
aro exceptions, but it is generally so Thero must be persuasion and 
reasoning, but it is uot by logic alone that men s hoaits are roused 
to a consciousness of social evils It is by'pure influences and a 
passionate attachment to your cause, by r example and virtuous 
daring, that wo aro slowly hut surely attracted to great and good 
causes Soeiatcs loasoned very acutely', but it was not lus reason- 
mg, but his example that drew disciples You have to rou°e tho 
human liwuan, and that is roused moro by deeds than by dialec¬ 
tics Pains we have to cneouuter for there is no refoim of what 
the late ltao Salieb Mandlik called lavender and lose All progress 
is through conflict, said the great historian lianko, and we must 
be prepared to suffer if wo wish to sueceod and make society purer 
and better And after all, I think wo make too much of per&ecutm 
and pain in connection with Hindu social reform The Hindu is 
caste-bound and custom-bound but ho is mild and his bigotry is nuld 
also Ho persecutes when you piotest against lus social evils, and 
he excommunicates you when you act contrary to custom But 



his presentation is not painful aftor all He comes up slowly when 
lie finds you aie daring and determined, and you arc actuated 1>> 
good motives and led by a good causo. Wo fear social ostracism 
a little too much as children feai to go into the dark One doc J 
not dare because ho has a wife and < hildron , anothor lie* auso ho 
has a daughter to many , a third bo< ause lie ha?—well.—am 
difficulty will do where the mind is slow and the heart is weak 1 
don't wish to laugh at those difficulties Ouh lot us remember 
that difficulties have to bo faced in some shape or anothor if wo 
want progress and reform And the saviom? of souoty -no those 
who instead of fencing with social problems or taking shelter m 
plausible phrases, noive themselves to action and set an example of 
daring deeds It is by such that societies are renovated The 
more of such men the bettor 11 is by such that j ou cau cast tho 
horoscope of the community truly 1 implore you, therefore not 
to believe m the patent of painless progress It is the duty of 
each to work for social reform Each of u» is a trusteo ot society 
We are guilty of a breach of that trust if wo stand still and there¬ 
by encourage '-ocml decai But then wc ai o told w o must not 
break oft from our mooring and tho pa?t Mon theio arc who 
praiso our past, and arc eloquent over tho glories of our ancestor? 
Now I too venerate the past, for without it we could not have had 
tho present 1 too am proud of our ancestors. But aro our ancestor-, 
watching us from abo\o, proud of us ? Lotus thiuk of that a 
little Wo speak of orthodoxy—but we have no living faith in it. 
Heterodoxy, well, it is too soveio in its demands. So wo caro not 
for either , wo go the old way, we say, but all tho while wo aro 
drifting along some way, God knows which. And it is steering, 
not drifting that alone can save any society Whon wo speak of 
not breaking away from the past, which is the past we want to keep 
up / Tho spirit dieth, the letter killetli Forms and outward con¬ 
formity to the forms of tlic past—this is becoming tho rule of life 
among ua It is vital past that wo must care for, and not break away 
from But what is the vital past ‘i Tnfant marnago, enforced 
widowhood, ca3te m tho noxious form m which it tales, female 
ignoranoo—aro thoso of tho vital past J Nothing that is of tho past 
has a right to live if it stunts our growth and kills our manhood, 
numbs our physical, mental and moral calibre Custom, it m 
said, is bound to be the magistrate of social life , but if it becomes 
an arbitrary magistrate, it enslaves us, and it is truly said that a 
12 



man loses half bis vmuo the moment he becomes enslaved to any¬ 
thing Is a custom good or is it bad * That is and ought to be tho 
question Because a < ustom suited a past age, can it suit tho pro- 
suit To say that it can, it is to say that a coat w^uch fitted you 
when you were JO years old, ought to lit you when you grow to be 
«0 yoars old Lot us not defy custom and the Shastras without 
discrimination and examination Plato found a young man re¬ 
sorting to a questionable placo and remonstrated The young man 
pleaded custom Wc cannot allow ourselves to be trifled with in 
the name of custom without imperilling progress Social reform¬ 
ers are sometimes charged with seeking to introduce western ideals 
into our society I have never understood the force of that 
objection To adopt western ideals m dress and also eating on tho 
•dy to mutate western mothods m certain matters, 1 * not consider¬ 
ed objectionable National Congress is a western imitation and 
there aro cantos winch get up their congresses And why should we 
bo afraid of any ldoal, if it is good and suited to our ago and our 
needs, nicroly because it appears Western ? Why, some of you 
know, a Brahman wrote a pamphlet the other day, calling upon his 
castomon to uphold Brahmanism, and how does he uphold it i By 
a ((notation from the Bible 1 Yes, that is what he did 1 He 
wound up bis appeal by tolling 3ns people * What shall a man 
gain if be gains tho whole world but loo&c Ins soul J>> Well, thero 
you have an instance of how men are caught unconsciously by the 
spirit of the times—men that are proud of caste and custom, and 
how thov have to take light from quarters they most affect to 
dread Wo aro living in times when tho whole world-forco is 
dawning upon u^ Not isolation and exclusion—but co-operation 
and concord, that is tho spirit of the ago A society that thinks 
it can got on by narrowing, by cowardice and paying outward 
court to custom decries itself The East and tho West are all open¬ 
ed to us , wo have to march on and move on , we have to solve the 
nddlo of this now sphinx, or else wo are slain I am not afraid of 
Wostom or Eastern ideals so long as they are good, and so long 
as they aro fitted to vitalise us During my visit this morning to 
bt Aloysius College, tho Lathers who aro doing good work in your 
»:t\, took mo into a llall whero I found tho words Satyameca 
Jay<t O', msonbod on tho portals. Now that is taken from our Upa- 
nishadas, and 1 was proud to sea the inscription’m a Roman Catho¬ 
lic College, Lot us aocept light whence-soever it comes it will 
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do us good Let us not ignore tho past, but tbo past has to bo 
adapted to tbo present, so as to rise into a good and glorious 
future We cannot break from the past if it is Yital The spirit of 
conservation is too rooted m man to mako him to lose it. My 
fears are not for tho past, for we cling to tho past instinctively, 
and too fondlj and it needs no prop to maintaiu it It can well 
tako care of itself What is wanted is not a word for the past It 
is too much with us Rather, we have to put iu a woid for tho 
present, it is there that our cffoit3 are needed By all moans let us 
not despise those who tell us that thoro are rocks ahead in our 
course But it is not the warners of danger that are needed, when 
tho ship of our society is struggling in the waters, because it had 
fallen into the storms of bad custom We want workers, for it is 
easy to be warners I am afraid I have detained you too long 
(No no Go on ) Yes I can go on, for this subject of social re¬ 
form is inexhaustible; but I must not tire your patience and lose mv 
voice (Laughter) I would only beseoch you to cultivate a little 
of manhood—manhood, have I said 0 No I bog tho pardon of the 
ladies here—lot us cultivate both manhood and womanhood Wo 
call ourselves educated and cultured, and ve will not use our edu¬ 
cation and culturo to reform our homes and society Let us give 
up apa^hv and indolence Lot uo trj to be tine to ourselves , lot 
us try to realise that we are men, and as men we have to better tho->e 
about us as well as ourselves Social reform needs individual re¬ 
form before it can succeed , if we work mspirod by that ideal, en¬ 
livened by that holy trust in our individual selves, we may bo sure 
to find society coming to our side, which is the side of Truth and 
Progress (Loud and prolonged cheering ) 



THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL SOCIAL 

CONFERENCE, 1901. 

(M*:. JcvricK C'lVNPWAKKVi ’a Sit/kii ) 

Tbo proceeding, opened with an eloquent speech fioia the 
TIon’ble Mr d mtiu' Ohandavarl ar, of wlneh tho following i- the 
fall to\t — 

Lather ,tud HenUomen,' wu meet hero to-da) under tho 
shadow of a groat ca'araity that has lobbed the country ofa figure 
which, for n * 11 mgh quaiter of a contuiy, exorcised a potent 
iniluenco m all our liberal movement-) , and it cannot but bo that the 
proceeding-, of tins meeting should bo tinged by that rotlection. 
Ln religion, m social progiess, m eeonum’c advancement, tho lato 
Mr .Justice It an ado was like an angel hand beckoning us all to 
light Ho was an omanoipatiug spirit which t-lowl), it is true, 
and cautiously, it is true, hut none the less steadily and porsevenng- 
ly sought, for opportunities to reloaso tho intellectual and moral 
enoigio- of tho Hindu taco from the < ramping thraldom cast on it> 
hko a spoil, by ages of stagnant and unprogressivo existence 
As wo all know he ha 1 an abuhng faith in tho capacity of our 
race to adju,t itself to its modern environment-, lie was fond ot 
thinking and -peaking of it as a chosen people winch Pioviden, o 
has piosorvt il thiough many vicissitude- of tnno and circumstance 
lei some higher cud than to drag a useless existence amidst 
tho world » pi oplo lie ]o\cd lus people, and loved them too 
well to bo afraid of thou occasional frown In bis own hfo he 
showed us the process by which, and by which alone tho Hindu 
community can riso to greahies- It is by stern self-discipline, 
carried on and persisted in from day to day and from hour to hour, 
that wo can hope to kcop at bay the torpid influences, which the 
clunato ahd the -octal historv of India have created around us 
Tho slolhfillness of case, the -upronie longing for reposo, the a\ ersion 
from whatever is not smooth and pleasing—all these ho sot at 
nought. Ho scorned delights and lived laborious davs, as no other 
among his coutemporanes did His was a life consecrated to his 
people, and the entire disinterestedness of his public life is the most 
precious legacy he has left to his countrymen The first resolution 
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on tho progiamme o£ lln^. Gonfoitnco 1 ^ mu-t appropriately dedi¬ 
cated to an expression of our sense of the grief and loss caused by 
the withdrawal of the splendid intellect and personality of the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade from the servico of this country, at a time so 
momentous and critical in her history But the most abiding 
tribute that wo can pay to his sacred memory is to make up our 
mtnds hero, and at oneo, that each one here presont, in his own 
-.phere and according to his own measuie, will do ail that lies in 
him to cairy on, without pause or break, the great work of reform 
which lay so closely to the heart of the late Mr J istice Ranade 
and which he did so much to advance and to organise He 
has now passed to where neither our praises nor our toars can 
roach him But he lives with us in his work and if wo are at all 
sincero in the regard wo profess for his memory w o vhall leave 
nothing undone that is m out power to pies- forward tho cause of 
social onliglitenmont and reform 

I said above that tlio late Mr. Justice Ranade was a worker in 
ov ory fi eld of progress lie had no exclusions to lus love of pro¬ 
gress, but he had preferences. And his greatest preference, his 
choicest field of labour was social reform 1 have seen it said some 
where that not a day wa-. considered well-spent by him if ho had 
not done something, a lotter witten or answered, a spooch thought- 
out, a book or an article read, a fa< t gathered, or a fallacy un- 
rayolled, in connection with social reform This may or may not 
be truo, very probably it is an exaggeration, but it shows how 
closely, earnestly, and unremittingly he devoted himself to its 

idrancement during the groatoi pai t of his life And if I were to 

specify what his chiofest work was in conne< turn with the social 
reform movement, 1 would unhositatmgly say it was that of organi¬ 
sation To be ablo to.appreciato fully the valuable contribution he 
has made to tho cause of social reform, wo must understand the 
exact position which that cause occupied when ho took it up. As 
ho often usod to say, tho present is always linked with the past, 
and you cannot think of the one without taking a correct measure 
of the other. 

KARTA' SxiUjGGLr.S, 

Hindu social reform under British rale commenced in this 
Presidency in the thirties of the last oentury ->oon after the intro¬ 
duction of English education. Onr first social reformer was Bal 
Shastri Jatubekar, who was the first native appointed as Assistant 
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Professor of English Literature in tho leading Government Arts 
College of Bombay. He was a man of great talents and high 
character, and it was he who persuaded the lata Jagannath 
Shankorshot legarded in those times as tho leader of the Hindu 
community, to espouse the cause of the young man, by name 
Shnprasad Shoshadn, who had informally joined Christianity, but 
wanted to bo taken back into caste as ho had not oaten with Christ¬ 
ians There was then <i great deal of commotion m the mattoi in the 
Hindu society of Bombay, and the whole community was opposed to 
the admission of the young man The late Dhakjee Dadajee then 
a prominent leader of the Hindus, led tho opposition, but by their 
tact Bal Shastn Jambokar and the late Jagannath Shankarshet suc¬ 
ceeded in getting round the community, and tho young man was 
re-admitted That was the first bieaoh made in the stronghold of 
orthodoxy The next stage of social reform was reached when the 
first batch of Elphmstomans, guidel by then English Professois— 
scholars liko Roul and Patton—opened classes for the education of 
girls, and started tho Students’ Literary and Scientific Society for 
tho promotion of Female Education Tho seed thus sown paved 
tho way foi the next movement of social reform for tho remam- 
age of Hindu widows That movement was led by the lato 
Vishnu Paiaslmiam Shastn Pandit, and the lato Mi Justice Ranade 
was ono of tho most active supporters of tho cause The move¬ 
ment created a stn in those times, and those identified with it 
held a foimal discussion in Poona on tho question as to tho validity 
of widow re-marriage according to the Shastras with lus Holiness 
Shn Shankiu aeharva, at Poona, in the seventies of tho last cen¬ 
tury. Of course, it was a foregone conclusion that His Holiness 
would dooulo against tho combatants, but the discussion had one 
good effect, it diew pointed attention to tho condition of Hindu 
child-widow-' and several widow marnagos took place. There are 
some who think that the movement has boon a failure, but they 
forget that, having legaid to the fact that tlicio is a piejudico 
against widow mamages m almost eveiy country in geneial, and 
an almost insurmountable prejudice in this country m particular, 
tho numbor of widow mainagos that lrnvo taken placo and tho 
fooling which is slow ly but steadily gatheung strength in favour 
of the child-widow show that the movement ha3 yielded use¬ 
ful results 

All honour to tho late Vishnu Shastri, the late JSladhawdas 



Raghunathdas, and to the lata Ivarsandas Mulji, for tlio courage 
with which they led the movement , all honour to some of tho 
heroic Parsees of the time, such as tho late Sorahjeo Bengali, 
Dossabhoy Oama, Naaarwanjoe Cama, and Mr Kabraji for helping 
them That period was followed by another when the question of 
legislative interference with Hindu social customs raised by Mr. 
Malbari agitated the Hindu community. Mr Justice Ranado was 
one of those who thought then that such interference was to somo 
extent necessary, as will be seen from a letter ho wrote to a num¬ 
ber of gentlemen in Poona m 188in answer to their question on 
the subject But ho soon saw that legislative interference was not 
likely to do much, and that the community must woik out its own 
social destinies And here we get to that winch forms Mr. 
Ranado’s special services to that cause of social reform There were 
social reformers before lum, but they were more or less content each 
to plough his own held along his own particular furrow', without 
much thought or knowledge, of what the others were doing. Ono 
man preached a crusade against caste m one part of the country , 
another advocated tho re-marriage of young widows m another , 
a third strove to disseminate tho light of education among women in 
a third There was no touch, no sympathy, not even tho knowledge of 
the fact that they were fellow-workers, among the early reformers. 
He did or tried his best to weed his little field of tho shrubs and 
trees that had grown up in it unawares during tho night of ages, 
aud when his time came laid down his head and died where he had 
worked, not knowing whether there would be a harvest and whether 
anybody would be forthcoming to reap it up if there were one. 
Differences of subjects, differences of castes, differences of provinces 
and districts, differences of languages separated the workers from 
one another 

The late Mr Justice Ranade sympathised with all these 
movements, and in that sympathy he realised the great truth 
of the unity of them all , and it was the great work o^ his 
life that he laboured to give outward expression to this unity. 
The National Social Conference which he founded, and fostered 
with all a parent’s care, and ■which occupied his thoughts 
on that bed of illness from which he never again w alked into tho 
world, to which the anguish of torture and physical pain 
could not prevent him from writing the last address of his—the 
National Social Conference was conceived and created by him as a 



visible embodiment of the unity of tonal reform. The last letter bo 
wrote to me was a touching and all too generous acknowledgement 
of the little that I was glad to do at Ins bidding m connection 
with its proceedings at Lahore. It w as the child of his love, the 
child of hit soul , it was to its interests that he gave the best part 
of his time and thought , it was on its platform that he delivered 
thoso weighty and eloquent annual addresses, wise with the wisdom 
of tho heart, powerful with all tho powor of his great intellect, 
majostic with the majesty of his lofty and commanding personality 
In the National Social Conference til < astes, all races, all pro¬ 
vinces, all causes, are to meet and mingle in friendly nvalry in tho 
pursuit of tho social and moral progress of their common fatherland. 
It was a grand conception, worthy of tho grandest Indian mind of 
the century with whi< Ji it passed aw av , nnd this Riovinual So¬ 
cial Conference, in which we meet to-day is only i reproduction, 
on a nocossanly small scale, of that high imperial gathering for all 
India 

When T endeavour to term m my own mind an idea of 
what tho late Mr lianado thought of the future of his social 
reform movement—whether he looked upon it with hope, or 
whether ho shrunk from it in dospair, mv attention is anest- 
ed by ouo phrase which he more than oui e used, and that is 
the inevitability ol Social Reform T asked myself, what did he 
mean by this phrase ? Did he mean that there was no need for us 
to trouble oursolves about it, that social roform will come just as 
the ram comes, without any eftorfc on our part to help its coming } 
Many of us would be glad if that was his meaning, for then we can 
retire and have a littlo sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to sloep. Rut unfortunately, this easy interpretation is 
not possible Ills whole life was a piotcst against it because no 
man works as he did to induce tho inevitable What then did he 
mean by speaking of tho inevitability of Social Reform ” i Lt 
seems to me that lie meant this , that new forces, social and econo¬ 
mical, are at work in this country and that they roquiro the modi¬ 
fications comprised in the social reform movement to be effected m 
the Hindu social organisation as the price of contmuod oxistence 5 
and that there was no room whatever to doubt that wo would en¬ 
danger our existence by refusing to adapt oursolves to the modern 
conditions m the ways which the social reform movement, touching 
with one hand the ancient traditions of our race, and with the 
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other the modern conditions of existence, labours to offectin India. 
Tho social organization which has most chance of succeeding in the 
modern world should not be so dotiant of economic laws as our 
society is A more equitable adjustment between consumption 
and production, a moio cputablo distnbution of work and leisure, 
a wioei legulatiou of spuitual and mundane needs i-> needed to 
fit the Hindu society to plaj its pait ua a vital component of the 
world’s population Moro dependents and li B * woik* is , thousands 
doing nothing, and hundreds toiling and moihni* their whole lives 
long, five persons in a hundred Utuate, and muet\-live including 
almost all the women, knowing no mote ot (rod s itmveiso than 
if they were plants and trees endowed with the senses , what a 
cumber of self-infiicted evils lias Hindu so< iotj to < arry lure 1 A 
community, loss patient., loss tunned in the art of doing without, 
would have succumbed under this burden of unproductive con¬ 
sumption in the course of a hundred years Well might the late 
Mr Ranade say that a socioty which has poisistcd for so mauy 
centunes m spito of so mauy difficulties, must have done so not 
merely for tho fun of the thiug-for, in all conscience tlicio is veiy 
little fun in the kind of death-in-hfo that wo have been living for 
nearly two thousand yeais Social Refoim is inevitable, because 
Hindu society will not willingly peusli after euduriug so mucli 
That is, I fool sure, what he meant by tho phrase, inevitability of 
Social Reform, and ho did not moan by it to embody a gospel of 
eternal indolence 

How are wo to act ( 

If we arc to act, how aie we to act ? What guidance had tho 
late Mr Ranade to give on this all important detail * It is not of 
course, to bo expected that any one man, howevei comprehensive 
might bo the range of his knowledge or genius could la> clown a 
cut-and-dnod programme suitable to ovci v person and to every part 
of this vast countiy The late Mi Ranade has done no such thing 
though oven here, las annual addresses delivered at the meetings of 
the Social Conference aro full of instruction to those who seek for 
it They almost weio always conceived in some happy allusion or 
reference to the spocial histoiy, needs, or activities of the places 
where they woio delivered and although I am bound to say that 
they sometimes assumed what appeared to be too much to many, 
still they cannot but bo of valuable use to the workers in those vici¬ 
nities. The late Mr Ranade was a champion of the principle of 
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decentralization and ho was tn favour of doing that which was most 
needed by its special requirements He, too, belie\ edin the theoiy about 
tho line of hast tesii'anie whnh has found faioui with a good many 
aftei my fuund , the late Mi Justice Tolang gaioit cunency in 
one of hi -a addiesses , but Mr. Justice Itunude believed in the theory 
with what is its important limitation and (pialitication It is tiue 
iq a sense that lofoim, like every thing in natuie, has a tendency 
to move along tho line of least resistance But, even sufficiently 
speaking, it is onh a halt truth, and a half tmth is sometimes 
more dangerous than an cubic falsehood As some one has well 
put it, uatuie is not a lofoimer, but a manufactuici of matenal 
forces which aio destructive to men and societies, unless these 
ioicesaio well logulated Nature can be made man's ally—if not, 
she is Ins enemy It is in tho powoi of man to make the line of 
most tesistame tho line «/ hast tesistame. It is tho real scientific 
truth—it is historic tmth It is tho locogmtion of that which had 
led to substantial piogiess and lofoim Mr Ranado poictives 
this and that is one of tho lessons wo learn fiomall pieacliors on the 
subject of social reform lie wanted you and mo, ho wanted all 
his eouutiymeu to Woik for refoim, and not to tiust to chance and 
tune, and nature, but to bend thorn to our social a-pirations 
liouco his porsistont plea for organised concoited action lie knew 
that, constituted as we aio, dividod by modo3 of thinking, as also 
in other ways, thorc would bo differences and a conflict of views as 
to moasuies and methods, but ho also knew, and therefore he preach- 
od that wo should all succeod in making the cause of social reform 
prosper if in o\ery ipiostiou wo found out the points of agreoment, 
aud worked together as to tho>e poiuts at least, instead of making 
much of differences llo gavo that conviction of his a eoncroto 
shapo, and to-day wo moot undoi the auspices of the Social Con¬ 
ference w’luoh ho conceived aud reared up with all the strength he 
could command 

A word to tiil Bn^iiAS. 

Having said so muoli about the duty that devolves on us to 
carry on tho work of the Conference initiated by the late Mr 
Justico Ranado, I wish now to refer to the sad loss our cause had 
sustamod by tho death of the late Mi Lukhmidas Klnmji and of 
the late Mr Virchand Gandhi Mr Lukhmidas was an orthodox 
Bhatia, but he rendered useful service in his ow'n way to social re¬ 
form The Bhatia community is just now agitated over certain 
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times To the pres mt generation of the Bhntus I would appeal 
earnestly, became the Bhalias have been ono of the most helpful 
and useful of the communities that have built up the fortunes of 
Bombay They have the genius of commeiee md tho key to the 
prospeuty oi the couutiy lit3 in the lnnds of its mciohonts Tho 
older genoiation of tho Bliatus that is passim* away with all their 
faults and piejudiees, have </nt —they are mou whoso habits of in¬ 
dustry, entoipriso, and generosity, have made the community a 
social force among us Young Bhatias. impiove go ahead with tho 
help of that gut of yom forefather Not ca,o. not enjoyments, 
hut work, the simple habits of yom fathers with an impioyemetit 
on their social wajs suited to the timos—that nlone will enable you 
to maintain the position \our fatheis have atlnovcd for you by 
then commercial spmt I pass on then, to lefei in terms of doop 
regret to tho loss we have sustained by tho death of tho dam re¬ 
former the late Mi Virehand Gandhi JIo has (lied eaily, at a 
tune when, had lie live!, he would have materially holped tho cause 
of social leform among the .Taius I hope lus ova tuple lives, and I 
see aheadv that the spmt of healthy refoimis abroad among tho 
Jams too Let us hope that those good men have not lived and 
woikcd m vain Om's is holv work—soaal .imili oration is our 
purpose and aim T thank i on ladies, and gentlemen for so readi¬ 
ly responding to my invitatioi Tir let f u-> of sympathy and sup¬ 
port I have received ftom dilliient quu.t* is md a number of Roeial 
Reform Associahons—the number of d< legates thev have sent, and 
your attenduiirr* m laige uumbeis here to-day till me with hope, 
and I say—Mr Tustieo Ranade lives, his woik lives - when J sco 
you have assembled to eonsecrato yourselves to tho causo lie loved 
and lived for I am sure you will cany on voui dohheiatiou and 
discussions on tho different items of social rof >rm with that breadth 
of mind, that spmt of love, and that pure zeal of which the late 
Mr Justice Ranade has left us all as good an example May ho 
who gave us a Ranade ciown his Social Conference with success 
( Loud applause, ) 



MR. JUSTICE CHANDAVARKAR’S SPEECH 
ON MARRIAGE OF CHIED*WIDOWS. 


f Tndnn Soct'd Conff) e/ue, 1001 ) 

Wo ai i now at the end of our programme, but befoio this 
fifteenth meeting ot the Social Conference is dissolved I bog to 
propose a lioaity vote of thanks to llija Binoya Kiishna for having 
acted oni president and guided o.u delibeiations 1. wish to 
rope it what 1 said in opeuing tlie piocoodmgs of this Conference, 
that wo hive loason to be thankful to the Rija for tho readinoss 
with which ho complied with mj rc pied when from Bombay I 
asked him to preside at this mooting I know, anl, indeed he also 
told me, that he was a rigid and oithodox Hindu, but I also knew 
fiom linpuiioa t had nude anl the active part ho had taken some 
time ago in tho agitation in tavern of what is known as tho sea- 
vo} age movement that his orthodoxy lnd euough of sweet reason¬ 
ableness and enlightenment iu it t) m ike him a vVhiablo acquisi¬ 
tion to the Confi it iu*o 

A l’ i msiM, Sign- 

It is the orthodox whom tho Conference wi-hcs in paiticular 
t> move and one special feature of this Confeience has been that wo 
liavo had not only an orthodox Raja as our president but a fow 
Pandits liavo al>o joined us That is a distinct gam to the cause of 
the Conference, aud had Mr Justice Ranade, the father and foundei 
of this Social ( onfeiem o, lived to this day, it would have gladdon- 
od his heart to find that tho Conference had won its w'ay into tho 
hearts of somoatam rate of thoso who, Wo are apt to think, aiostu' 
pnl in blind orthodoxy It show's that the Conference does not merely 
registoi rt solutions, but is oxeit ising sotno healthy infhieneo on the 
orthodox Tt is (mo and T do not wish to pass over m silenro tho 
fact that Raja Bino\a Krishna has not bpconio a complete cor.veit 
to tho principles of the Scaal Conference On one oi two matters 
he has been indeed, not with us IIo told us, foi instance, when 
putting to vote tho losolution about the lomoval of tho reductions 
ou tho maiuage of child-wudows that he for his pait did not wish 
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to associate himself with it—-that as he ]>nt it he was neither 
for the lesolution nor against it and wanted to remain neutral 
Now, all I wish to say to that is that I regaid the cautious attitude 
of the Raja as one which inspires me with hope that he is not now 
agarnst us on this question of the marnage of child-widows, bofoie 
this Conference again meets in Calcutta he will bo with us (cheers) 
He has come more than half way with us—That is a suie sign that 
ho Will not stop theio hut move on. 

Tins Mutnr u.b of Wmows 

But apait fiom that I v ish to say a few winds ft ankl\ m 10 - 
foienee to tho attitudo of a luge number of paoplo in tho andienco 
liore assembled, when the lesolutiou about the mauiago of child- 
widows and also when it was put to voto, lustily cued out , '‘many 
are against it We don’t want widows to mairy” I desire to 
address myself to tho gentlemen who said that, and I wish to ask 
them in all seriousness whethei they hare thought ovoi what they 
said, and whether they comprehend the meaning of tho attitude 
they have assumed towards this question of the marnage of cluld- 
Widows I saw a Bengali gentleman in the audience sitting light 
in my fiont facing the platform, and he seemed to lead the opposi¬ 
tion I do not soo that gentleman now' in this plai e, but if he is 
not hero, I hope my w’ords will roach him somehow, and ho will, 
when ho letircs into the bosom of his family to mght, oxainmo 
himself a little, and then ho will hud how guilty' those become of 
inhumanity who oppose tho mairiage of a child-widow I appeal 
to him and to those who joined him m tho lopeated cuos wo heard 
a little while ago I ask them just to think over tins, 

Tun orrosmoN in Bi.ng \r, 

Before I left Bombay for Calcutta to make arrangements for 
this Social Conference I had indeed heard that scvoial friends in 
Bengal, with all theii piogressive ideas in otliei matters, were 
stiongly opposed to widow-marnago and would have nono of it I 
was told that wlim Mr Justice Ranade had arranged tho last Con¬ 
ference heie in Calcutta doling the Christmas of 1890, ho had to 
oncounter great difficulty in getting the Conference to pass the re¬ 
solution in favour of tho marnage of child-widows, and I was re¬ 
minded that I should bo piepaied for similar, or even greater, diffi¬ 
culty now But I came hero ro«olved to stand by the resolution, 
come wliat might Last yoar at tho Social Conference held in 
Lahore we had a most enthusiastic and earnest gathering which took 
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up the resolution most heaitily If at Lahore the question arous¬ 
ed uo opposition, why should it, sill I hef no leaving Bombay, why 
should it aiouse opposition in the veiy butli place of the widow- 
maniagro moi oment J Was not tin in t < n nd foremost widow- 
marriage retoi.nor of on, times—Bandit Ishwu Olnndia Vidya- 
aagar—was ho not boin in Bongal J Was In not a Bengali ' Did 
he not live and labour for tho cause hue in Calcutta 3 And have 
those who call themselves Ins couutiymcn gono so far down that 
they have forgotten lus teachings aud wish to blot out of the his¬ 
tory of the piogross of Bengal those pages of it, which stand 
to tho ciedit of Bongal because the name of Bandit Ishwai Chan- 
dia Vddyasagar shines on them - 1 I said I did not behove that 
Tnr imors ot mi iiisoli nos 
When 1 arrived here I was told by a fuond or two (themselves 
Bengalis) that this question of widow -111 imago was a ticklish 
question in Bengal, and they seemed to suggest that I should 
drop it from tho programme of the Confeieiuo I told them I 
would do nothing of the land—that the Confeience had boon 
created by Mi Justice Itauado foi tho solution of ticklish 
questions--(cheers), aud that if the Confeiouco did not tako 
them up, it had no right to exist and meet fiom \eai to 
year Now, my friends, let mo say this to those of you 
who were anxious to announce at the top of your voices that 
many m tins audience were against the le-oluhion about tho 
mainage of child-widows T desito ft iuk1\ to loason it out a little 
with vou Have von lolloctcd over fho prouse terms of the lesolu- 
tion ■* I think not, or else you would not liavo raised tho cry of opposi¬ 
tion in tho way vou h ivo done. If you rebooted befoie laismg tho 
cry, all T can say is that T am sony that I am much mistaken in 
thinking what I still think that you are men with heaits to feel. 
What does the resolution doinand i It only puts before you the cause 
of tho cluld-widow—not of all widows, both young and elderly And 
what is a child-widow 3 Is she not the girl who is marned to-day 
when she is 10 or 12 or 11 aud whose husband dies perhaps the 
next day or before she comos to know tho moaning of ma'riago ? 
Do you think it speaks well of the loving capacity, tho humane 
heart, of a people who doom this innocent girl to life-long widow¬ 
hood while they allow an old man with one foot in the grave to marry 
as often as ho Uke3 (Cues of ‘ shamo ) I am glad to hear thise cries 
of “shame,'’ fori see that you arobogmu'ug to realise tho situation. 
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Avomtn kind or widow-hood. 

Well, to go on, I admit that thole is a kind of widow-liood 
whi<*h must evoko all respect and approval When a woman loses 
her husband aftei she his lived some years of mained life, and, 
then out of pious memory for him she losolves to lead a life of 
widow-hood and abides faithfully by that resolution, she must be 
an object of reverence Such was, for instance our late illustrious 
soveieign (loud cheers)—Quocu-IOmpre-s Victoria. I admit Hindu 
-moiety has many an ennobling c\ irnple of that t) pical widow¬ 
hood winch I for one, and, I think I may say this Conference, 
would deem it a sacrilege to abolish And the resolution which 
was put bcfoio jou a little while ago does not in the slightest de¬ 
gree touch it You want the restrictions to be lemoved only so 
fai as they touch child-widows And do you lealise—will you 
not realise how God’s cm sc has fallen upon us for being so cruel, 
so hard—hoarted, and lelentlcsS to tin suffering society has gone 
on inflicting upon this poor creatine of a child-widow ' Yos, so 
long as wc will not plead for her so long as we males go on allow¬ 
ing lc-mamagos iu the case of widoweis, so long will God’s curse 
continue to fall upon us ami blight om society. L say that, be¬ 
cause I feel it 

An un,u„ 

What, am I to sit here and find many of my Bongali friends 
telling me that they have no sympathy foi our child-widows ? Then 
if We aio fathois, let us sa^ we ha\e not the lovo of a father , if 
we are brothers, we aio selfish men, inhuman men, not deserving 
tho name of biothors (Cheers) 1 ask if there is one amongst you 
who will now tell me that tliero are many still against tho resolu¬ 
tion whieli created some sensation a little while ago? (Sevoral 
voices “No none”) Just wait, however, beforo you say that l 
am glad you are listening to mo so kmdly, but I havo a little more 
to say, for I am determined not to go away disappointed from Cal¬ 
cutta I just said God’s curoo had fallen upon us because we have 
hardened our heart against tho child-widow. And I will tell you 
how On many an occasion I have heard some of my countrymen 
who are gifted orators rising on platforms and telling their Hindoo 
audiences that the Hindoos arc full of kindness, pity for the for¬ 
lorn, sympathy for the suffering, and so on. 

Hindoo kindness 

And I have now and then heard European visitors address- 
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ing my countrymen in a similai strain , that is all veiy good It 
gratifies oiu vanity It flatten om prejudices And it is true 
the Hindoo 1 -, kind aud loving, full of sympathy for the suffering. 
But alas ' it t-. all kindness and lo /e and sympathy more of tho 
passive than of the active clnwactei Is it or is it not so " Am 
I wrong in saving that - No foi, just note this A little while ago, 
Lala Lajpat 11 ai of Lahoio, who has done good wuik m tho Pun¬ 
jab in connection with Hindoo oiphanagcs, has just told us m this 
very placo what jou all lieaid with cries of < shame”—he told us 
that while Ohnstiau Missionaries had started oiphanages, Moham¬ 
medans had also orphanages, the Hindoos, who foiin tho majority 
of the population of this countiv, had veiy few and those stiug- 
gling for existence lie said it had been found very difficult to 
got funds from the Hindoo community to help their oiphans 
Well, I am not surprised Where our society teaches its members 
to be relentless to their widowed daughters and sisters to their own 
kith and km, how can it expect them to bo active in sympathy for 
tho dosoited childien of others ■* 

Tin, Moll vmj iiu. Ill am. 

Wo hud fault with Government when tho famine-stricken 
starvo , and yet wo have not a word of indignation for om society 
whi< h tioats the child-widow as if she has no right to exist ' It 
is tho homo in which all tho active virtues that adoru private and 
public life should ho not only taught but actively oXorcised Chari¬ 
ty, it is said, begins at home—jes the chauty, the tiue meaning 
of which is Love But in oui homes, if there are widowed girls, 
what aro wo taught Wo are taught not to feel actively for their 
suffonugs Wo aro 01 darned to be passive m our sympathy for 
thorn, to boar their condition with equanimity instead of raising 
our hands for tho bcttcimont of their widowed condition So¬ 
ciety has gone on without pity foi the child-widow God who pleads 
for her, and who has pleaded long, but in ram, has takon his 
revenge on our society by so weakening it that, whon fammo stalks 
through the land and many a child is left an orphan in the Hindoo 
community, the community wails not, works not, and the orphans 
have to bo taken care of by others than Hindoos. This is Divine 
retribution, I assure you We, Hindoos, are full of family affec¬ 
tion, but in social concerns it has proved to be affection of tho 
dormant typo. There is no life in it, there is no active, vigorous, 
sympathy for the suffering, tho forlorn, because some of our social 
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customs especially this custom rigidly prohibiting the marriage of 
child-widows, have helped in drying the waters of that active 
sympathy and made us selfish, timid, weak and thoughtless. 

Conscience seowry awakening 

Our conscience is being awakened, however, though verv 
slowly Though the cause of the child-widow has yet difficulties to 
encounter, yet I see some hopeful signs of the times People in the 
Bombay Presidency, in the Madras Presidency, in the Punjab and 
other places are gradually beginning to feel that the child-widow 
has been grievously wronged The prejudice against it is not 
what it was some ten years ago And yet in Bengal, we are told, 
the prejudice has increased and even the educated share it Is 
that so ? Can it be the case J I won’t believe it. When I was 
in Nasik, a holy place of pilgrimage, two years ago, I was told by 
a number of strictly orthodox Brahmins that one disastrous effect 
of the plague had been to have in almost every Hindoo home a 
child-widow They curse the custom, but admitted that they had 
not the courage to rise in revolt against it * But they told me 
they helped the cause of the Social Conference as jit pleaded the 
cause of the child-widow If it is so in Nasik, and other places, 
am I to be told here in Calcutta that many are opposed to the very 
idea of removing the restrictions on the marriages of child-widows J 
( Several “No” ) 

Bkv.UI PltOORhbh 

We hear a great deal of the progress made here by Bengalis, 
but I shall go away bitterly disappointed if I am to cany back 
with me the impression that the heart of the Bengali is wanting 
in the spirit of humanity for the child-widow ( Cries of “ No I 
No ' ” and loud cheers ) Surely you, my Bengali friends, who 
opposed the resolution, did not realise your position I feel sure 
that now that I have endeavoured to explain it to you, you will re¬ 
tract your words and show that you have humanity enough and to 
spare for the child-widow If we cannot and will not, be humane 
to her—if her wretched condition will not move us to pity and 
draw tears from our eyes—if we will not do our best to get society 
to better her lot—why, wo shall continue to be guilty in the eyes 
of heaven of a cruelty that heaven will never forgive. ( Loud 
cheers ) 
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HINDU SOeiHL REFORM. 

( Eiom the Indian Maga/me and Review ) 

A meeting of the National Indian Association was held on 
May 28 in the Hall oi the Society of Arts, when Mr Justico 
Ohaudavarkar, of Bombay, g ive a veiy interesting add^e-s on 
“ Hindu So< lal Reform ” Sir (Jhailcs J Lyall, k cs i, piesided 

It is now sixteen yea.s sim e 1 paid my first visit to tins country, 
and although during that vmit i was thrown, as it wore, into the 
midst of the Uener il Ele< tom whn h was then going on, and was 
enabled to see a good deal of the political life of England, what 
impressed me moi) than the politic al life was the social life 
of this countr) , a id of all the meetings Iliad the honour of 
addressing (luimg my three months stav, the one winch interested 
me most, and of wlm h when I returned to India, I earned away 
the liveliest reeollei tion>, w is an address that I delivered at 
Homervillo Ooll< go, Oxford, on the subje< t of social reform m India. 
It was the last lecture l delivered before I leturned to India, 
and the audiomo w is in unly composed of ladies, only two or 
three gentlemen being piosent, including myself On that 
occasion 1 came m contact with a number of English ladies who 
seemod to t ike a gicat mteiost m the conditions of life of Hindu 
Women, and in the c iuse of social reform among Hindus general¬ 
ly When tlierofoie, an mvititiou came to me from Sir Charles 
Lyall and Miss Manning, asking that 1 should deliver an address 
on the subject of social rofouu among Hindus m connection with 
the National Indian Asso< i ition, I asked myself this question— 
whether those sixteen joirs had made any alteration in the 
opinions to which I gave expression in 188i Those opinions 
havo not boon altered it all On the other hand, evory opinion 
to which I thou gave oxprossum has become strongoi, and to-day 
I stand before you with the conviction I i ntortamed sixteen years 
ago strengthened—namely, the conviction that tho future of 
India depends upon the social salvation of the people 

What l propose to do on this oci asion is to give a short sketch 
of the present situation of tho cau-e of social reform m 
India, m which you are all interested But first of all, it ia 
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necessary that I should dwell upon one point—namely, how tho 
cause of social reform stood sixteen years ago, aud what changes 
havo taken placo sinco then Tho meeting at Somerville College 
to which I rofeircd was called at a tune when India was in tho 
midst of an agitation which cieatcd a gre.it deal of interest and 
sensation in the country That was an agitation as some of you 
probably know, m connection with tho ca->o of a ladj, by namo 
Rukhmabai, who had been marnod at sevon or oiglit yours of age, 
and when she was a woman sho refused to live with her husband. 
Her husband brought a suit for the rc'-tituiion of conjugal rights, 
and the judge who tried the < use in the (list instance gave 
a decree in her favour This caused gmat dissatisfaction amongst 
the whole Hindu community from llombay and through Rntish 
India , and them was consideiable agitation in newspapers and 
on platforms , aud it was said that if the decision was mun- 
tainod it was to lead to tho downfall of the Hindus and their social 
system Opinions wore given for and against legislative inter¬ 
ference , but were divided amongst mnmhos The Hindu com¬ 
munity, indeed, was divided into two camps reformers on the 
ono hand, and reactionaries on tho otnor The conti oversy became 
very boated, and a good many peisonalitio'. were imported into it 
Thoro vvoro people who utilised that oppoitunity foi their own 
purposes, and tried as fir as po^-uhlo to cieato a strong 
prejudice in the minds of the oithodox against the re¬ 
formers and against the Covernmcnt There wero also 
people, some of thorn good friends of my own, who thought 
that the reformers had earned tho matter a little too far, aud had 
thrown the case of social reform backwards by exaggerating the 
feelings of tho Hindu community Mr lustico Tolang on ono occa¬ 
sion said that some of us had passed tho bounds of moderation, and 
that there was a groat doal said which ought not to havo been 
said, and that bitterness had been imported into the controversies 
because of the strong language ami exaggerations used by those 
who espoused the cause of social reform An effort was made to 
counteract as far as possible the mischief done by tho reactionary 
party Loctures were delivered at different centres, and one 
lecturer said that if the result of English education was to intro¬ 
duce into our society western civilization, he for one would give 
up talking or thinking in English, both Mr Justice Telang and Dr 
Wordsworth thought tho reformers did a little harm. Dr. Words- 
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worth at that time wrote a pamphlet in reply to my friend, Mr. 
Malaban which seemed to say that we must not complain of the 
evils of the restrictions of widow marriage, rather of the prohibi¬ 
tion of widow marriage, because in European countries there are 
convents, and women devote themselves to an enforced widowhood 
by becoming nuns I remember a conversation with Dr Words¬ 
worth at the tune, and I thought he had not done full justice to 
the case, and had taken the side of the reactionary party in a 
maiinor winch would do some mischief It did do mischief, but 
fortunately at that time when the meetings at Poona were held 
it was seen that things were not as they ought to be Then a good 
many gentlemen threw themselves on the side of the cause of social 
reform, and over since that, although the reform party did commit 
mistakes because we are all human beiugs, aud probably there were 
exaggerations Still, looking back upon what was done, we have 
been able to accomplish a great deal of good Take now the spiri¬ 
tual heads of the oommumtv , wo are all accustomed to think of 
Hindus as people tied down hj authority, slaves to custom and who 
will do or will not do a thing according to the mandates of tho 
spiritual heads, who are called Swamis It is true we are ruled by 
the Swamis or spiritual heads Put sixteen years ago the matter 
stood thus The spiritual heads had only to lay down a rule and 
pooplo would follow Now-a-days I think I may fairly say that the 
spiritual head of most of tho communities would think of consulting 
his disciplo3 before he laid down a rule In other words he feols 
that if he were to lay down a rule without consulting his disciples 
it is likely that the disciples might revolt A spirit of liborty and 
free-thought is abroad Wo are situated in the midst of circum¬ 
stances, the force of which we feel, and the spiritual heads are also 
feeling that their position is a little trembling in the balance Tins, 
you will say, is merely a goneral remark But 1 can give you many 
instances, and the treatment given to mo was in support of my 
statement When I visited England "ixteen years ago, of course 
there was an agitation about my doing so But nothing was done, 
and I was received by my caste, and in my familj I was treated as 
if I had never violated any of the rulos of the caste For ten years 
nothing was done, and two young men of my caste came to Eng¬ 
land Of course there was a great deal of agitation The spiritual 
head said he would take no notice unless he was forced by the 
community to do so No one ventured to take the jmtiative. Thus, 
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there wa* something of an advance But they waited to see if the 
evil grew, it would be time enough then to take notice of it Ulti¬ 
mately I was suspended from the caste, and all communication 
between me and my family and the rest of the caste was cut off 
A meeting of the caste congress was then called Various opmion 8 
were expressed. But the Swarai feared that his ruling might not 
be obeyed, as very few young men will give up going to England 
to better their condition of life He found that ho stood in the 
midst of circumstances which were too powerful for him Though 
I was eventually put out of caste, those who had associated with 
me wore to be taken back into the caste after going through some 
ceremonies or peuancc. I thought that was a triumph for myself, 
because I knew in spite of the fact that the Swami had laid down 
the law, altogether about 500 people, according to a calculation 
made by the Swami, had joined me They were given time in 
which they must undergo penance 1 consider that was a triumph 
for us, because it was impossible to control tho circumstances 
attending the (question, I mention this to show that progross is 
onwards People feel that tho whole enuronmont has changed 
If you take into consideration the first point, namoly, the position 
of authority and influence of the spiritual heads of the community, 
I think I may say that these spiritual heads fool that their position 
is trembling in the balance It is not what it was some years ago, 
for they havo found that their disciples do not obey them in tho 
same way I know of other communities where the same state of 
things prevails Some people think that the best way by which 
you can promote social reform is by influencing tho heads of tho 
spiritual communities, but I think that has Deen tried and found 
Wanting There may be a spiritual head here and thore who would 
agree, but these are as a rule steeped m their own customs and 
prejudice and you have to woik in spite of them 

Another point is this The question much discussed was, “ Is 
Social Reform necessary ” J Some always referred to the old 
Aryan times, and said we were better then in all respects, and had 
nothing to learn from the West Our customs were perfection 
But most of the people who look into tho question of social and 
religious reform are agreed that some change is neoded , that the 
Hindoo community cannot stand where it is. There are people 
who represent the Hindoo Community as a very picturesque and 
romantic community. No doubt we have our good points, and, 
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as a Hindu, I am not lioro for the purposo of exaggerating our 
faults I am proud that I am a Hindu and I hope I shall continue 
to bo proud of it We have Had a very glorious past, and, although 
we are now fallen, still I think wo havo a very bright future 
beforo us The point is this that whether you go to the orthodox 
or to the heteiodox to tho reactionaries or the reformers, there is 
agreement upon ono point—that change is needed I will give 
yon an amusing illustration of this At Calcutta last December 
I was present at a Social Conference T thought that the best 
thing for mo to do was to aak a gentleman who enjoyed tho confi¬ 
dence « f tho orthodox party, to provide, a« that probably would 
havo tho eftect of strengthening the causo of social reform so fa r 
as that party was con oruod He con-cntcd, but said, “ Do not 
let us have anything revoluhonaiy , I am orthodox and I want 
moderation , ’’ I said, l am also of the samo opinion, and I am glad 
to find that we agree I don’t want to revolutionise Hindu Society, 
or to effect changes whu h arc uu-Umdu in character As to what 
is revolutionary and what is not, l think it would bo easy to decido 
when we moot ” 1 asked him to put mo in communication with 

tho loadors of his casto Ho introduced mo to them, and I said 
that I had tome to Calcutta in connection with a Social Conference 
Ono gentleman said “ l am very glad you have come herein 
connei tion with tho Social Conforenco , ploaso, for God's sake, toll 
our pcoplo that our old customs arc good, that our young men are 
becoming bad that wo havo to learn nothing from tho west that 
young men aro smoking, woaring English dress, and won’t obey 
their parents , and tho whole society is m such a position that wo 
don’t know what will happou " I did not like to say anything 
unploasant I knew ho would not attend the Social Conference, 
and I did not mean to invito him But for half an hour he lec- 
turod me, and I listened to lain until ho said “ Thore is a great 
deal of immorality among our young men , and I don’t know what 
will become of them ” Thou I thought it was time to cross exa¬ 
mine him, I said 11 Whit do you want 9 You have treated me 
to dostruotno criticism, and I want something constructive What 
is the reform you waut ' Ho said “ Go to the Vedas These 
pooplo now want to ape English fashions ” I thought I had got 
him to tho point where 1 could tackle him again I said “ Tell 
mo oue thing You are denouncing our young men for smoking 
and Wearing English dress, and trying to ape English instatu- 
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tions, instead of imitating what ought to be imitated in English 
character But when you denounce our young men I think I may 
ask you a question Here you are sitting with your hookah in 
your hand. Does the Veda justify tins ? You are asking us to 
return to the times of the Vedas I have never come across any¬ 
thing in those books which justify you m smoking a hookah ” He 
looked confused and said “ It is a habit 1 required when I was 
young ” I replied “ There may be young mon who want to re¬ 
volutionise Hindu society, still, it is very Well to talk of reviving 
these old customs , it seems to me an impossible task Wo may 
feel oimsolves inspired by some of the old ideas But human socioty 
is so constituted that it is impossible to rcpioduee these ideas 
exactly ” I mention this to show that oven old people arc dis¬ 
satisfied with the proaout state of things Wo have come to the 
position now of asking, are wo to proceed on the lines of revival 
or are wo to proceed on the lines of reform t The late Mr Justico 
Ranado delivered a locturo in which no pointed out that although 
there are some poople who talk of, “revival,’’ the word has no mean¬ 
ing Lie said “ You ask of revival , what is it you want to 
revive J ” Theio was a time when Suttoo was practised Aro 
you going to revive that J I don’t bolievo in these platitudes in 
words, whothei we aie to revive or to reform oui institutions It 
is a mere war of woids, and the question, it appears to mo, ought 
not to be dealt with m that taslnon One point we lay stress upon 
is tins—we ask ourselves, what is this Hindu community upon 
which these people aie casting aspersions t It is an ancient com¬ 
munity winch had a civilisation of its own miuy centiuies ago, 
and it is a spiritual community, with strong .ohgious instincts I 
do not wish to exaggerate when I speak of the Hindu community, 
boi auso there is a great deal of formality about it But that is 
not peculiar to Indian communities becauso there is a great deal of 
formality in most religions But whatc\ei may be the ca-jo with 
the Hindus, they aro a race with a strong teu loncy to spiritual 
thoughts. 

You must bear in mind that reform must be based upon the 
spiritual sense of the community it must deal with the spiritual 
instincts of tho Hindu race, and I do not therefore think wo can 
proceed upon secular lines The question is, £ Are tho refoims ad¬ 
vocated by the social reformers m aocordam o with the best in¬ 
stincts of the Umdu race ? ’ Tho answei must be in the aftumativo 
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Tike tho question of caste. I know it is a very difficult on*,-— 
so much so that at times we become hopeless about it , and I ad¬ 
mit it would take centuries for the Hindu to get rid of his opinion 
that thore are some castes favoured by God, and others not thus 
favoured 1 think most Hindus are beginning to feel that caste is 
really an evil But it is so much woven into the Hindu character 
that 1 do not know that it will be possible to extinguish it No 
doubt, originally there wore only four caste3 , but every man is apt 
to become a caste in himself There are sections and sub-sections. 
The tendency in these sub-sections is to unite And there is a feeling 
in some quarters that these sub-sections should be allowed to unite 
gradually Those behind tho scenes say that things are tending 
in tho right direction We say the sub-sections ought to 
unite , wo say, caste is un-Hindu,-and is opposed to the best in¬ 
stincts of tho race For this reason a Hindu often goes from one 
place to another on a pilgrimage, and on such occasions all castes 
will unite, and evory godly man whether a Brahmin or a Sudra, 
eats in common , on those oc< asions ull caste distinctions are forgot¬ 
ten, it is, indeed, then considered to be the highest mark of godli¬ 
ness to forget all caste distinctions If you ask a Hindu, ho will 
at once admit that caste is a bad thing 

But thore it is Take another instance The spiritual heads 
of the communities are, m effect, above all caste Immediately a 
mAn becomes an ascetic there is no caste for linn That is tho 
theory Ho lias gone out ot the world I have met several of those 
spiritual heads, and l have asked, ‘‘Why should they be absolved 
from casto While we people who mix with the world should be 
bound down by these restrictions, so much so that if I happened to 
be in a place whore there are no men of my own caste, 1 must starve 
or take food from othor caste, and thus loose my own ” Thoy have 
replied, we spiritual heads of the communities have abandoned 
the world There are no temptations for us But you lne 
inthe world, and there are temptations foryou, therefore theremust 
be restrictions We deal with tho spiritual sense of the community, 
and say custo is an institution based on the best ideals and the 
noblost instincts of tho Hindu race Some say caste is a good in¬ 
stitution and that it will be an onl day for tho Hindus when they 
give up caste I know thore are differences of opinion on tins 
point-differences betueon class and class. But the evil to Hindu 
•o«iety is that, instead of trying to minimis* these differences, 
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some people exaggerate them so much that there aro milkon 9 of 
cases which lead to intrigues and factions of one class against the 
other We are apt to idealise the llindu community and say it is 
perfection , but aftor all, that only reminds one of an old Grook 
story about tho man who askod, ‘ why do you wish to divorce your 
wife? She is such a beautiful lady’' The Greek took up hisboot 
and said, “ You see tins boot of mine , but you don't know whore 
it pinches ” We feel tho pinch , we have suffered from tho evils 
ot caste [ don't say caste is an institution which deserves to be 
condemned entirely , it has done good in tho past No one wants 
wholesale changes The difficulty in India is not that we will 
make people go headlong on , but the difficulty is to make people 
move at all I am not atraid of headlong progress The forces 
against it aro so strong that we are apt to bo driven back, and 
waut some one to pull us onwards And those who regard caste 
as a very good institution should remember that probably it was 
good when it wis staitid, bat that it has been pernicious, and 
has sown discord amongst us It is the one thing that has proved 
the enemy of every reform , and as Sir Allied Lyall has pointed 
out, although Hindu religion is not a proselytising religion, none is 
actually more dangerously p-osclytising than it is. When you 
speak of tho Hindu community, it rau-t be remembered that there 
are thousands of comma ntus of different degrees of civilisation, 
from the highest kind ot mmotheism to the lowest k nd of devil 
worship To root out all the evil will take centuries I3ut we 
wish to appeal to the best m tmets of tho Hindu race by pointing 
out that the school of the reformers who pleached attachment to 
God, liavo all triod to put down caste That was the reform 
which Ram Mohan Roy and many others advocated They 
tried to make the Hindu community into one , They all appealed 
to the spiritual m-tmets of the pertple and wero able to 
found sects Take another subject of social reform tho case 
of women There is an idea that the Hindu woman is badly 
treated, that tho husband is master, an 1 she simply a slave 
Nothing can be more erroneous than an opinion of that kind I 
don’t know how it ism Bougal, where the zenana system prevails, 
or in the North Western Piovinces , but whatever some people 
may say, we have Home Rule in India You don’t know how 
we are mastered by our wives It miy S3em that because they 
are ignorant we can control them , but sometimes it is difficult to 

15 
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manage Hindu wives They are very loving and very faithful; 
but where the question of control comes they make us sometimes 
uneasy The} ha\o also lntolligenco because although they do 
not receive an education in schools, still they possoss a largo 
amount of natural intelligence Again, romember this, that ac¬ 
cording to the ancient Shastras woman must always bo dependent. 
Still, thoro are soino Shastras by which woman is regarded as the 
deity of the houso , and oven m Manu she is spokon of as the 
protcctioss of tho houso Archbishop Trench said somewhero that 
the civilization of a nation oau bo judged by the treatment she 
givos to hor women Those words carry us back to the ancient 
history of our country , they show us tho timo wlion tho woman 
was respected and regarded .is the angel of the house, and as 
“ help-mate ” Lot us not forget that though we are talking in 
tho timo of lady journalists and lady reporters, you have no laud 
lawyers amongst you , yet wo had a lady lawyer m anciont 
timos who wrote a treatise and a law-book now often utod as 
authoritative If 1 had timo I could give tho names of several 
ancient Hindu ladies, who wroto books, who held discussions and 
woro regarded is loarned, and who wore, in fact, the prido of 
their raoo In conuotciou with all this I recall tho fact 
that wiicu medic il education was thrown open to ladies in this 
country, the students mido it very uncomfortablo for tho ladies 
I remember si\tcon years ago, when attending lectures that when 
ladies ioso to speak there wis a little hissing On the othorhaud 
in my own couutiy, though ladies do not enjoy the position they 
ought to eujo), tlioio is this to bo said—never has a Hindu lady 
appeared upon a plitfoim but oho has always been listened to with 
the greatest lespect Even somo months ago, when thoro were 
cortaiu distuibaucos at tho Grant Medical College and at Poona, be¬ 
cause tho ladies had boon granted certain privileges not according 
to tho men, tho Hindu students behaved with groat dignity All 
this shows them is a stioug souso of chivalry in the Hindu mind. 
Wo are a fallen lace But oven in our degenerate condition I 
Would ask, what is really the idoal of tho Hindu woman, the ideal 
wo would cherish t It is that of a deity in tho house, a protec¬ 
tress—one on whom tho fortune of the family depends. It is 
through the spmtual, instinctive idoal that we Wish to exalt the 
position of women Now let us turn to the question of widow- 
marriages That is the question which creates most prejudice in 
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any country. We do not say every widow should be married. 
The ground on which we put it is that m a country where you 
allow infant marriages—the marriage of girls of ten or elevon— 
then if the husband dies, to say that the gnl should be condemned 
to the life of a widow, is monstrous But tho Hindu Shastras it 
is said, lay it down that infant marriago is religious There are 
some books which say that a Hindu girl should be married when 
she is eight Looking over the laws in this leapvfc wh'oh pi avail 
in some European countries, I find that it is said a girl should be 
married at fourtoon What is meant is that tlicso early ago 3 
shall bo the minimum But if wo go into tho traditional h’story, 
wo find that tho marriage hymn which is recited is a marnnge 
bow When you hear it in Sanskrit, you cannot but feel there is 
a grandeur and sublimity about it The bride-gioom who takes 
the vow tells tho bride ho will bo a faithful husband , tho wife 
replying that slio will bo a faithful wife, and bo united to lum for 
better or worse Such a vow could really be made whon a woman 
was adult, it could not have boon in\ entod foi baby marriages. 
But, of course, aftor coming in contact with otlior peoples, it was 
thought best that girls should bo disposed ot early m mamago, 
especially at a time whon tho Hindu community was not safe 
from depredations Aftor all that is said and done, infant mam- 
age is not m accordance with the best sjnritual instincts of tho 
Hindu community Lot us turn to foreign travel. As regards 
crossing the seas, it is said there is some text forbidding it 
So strictly it used to be interpreted that when a Hindu gentle¬ 
man had to cross a creek in a boat he was excommunicated 
These men are not oxcommumcated for com ng to Eng¬ 
land or a European countri, but, becauso of tho 
text, for crossing the sea I put this matter before a loarned 
Shastri, for whom we have the greatest respect as a great Sans¬ 
krit scholar Wanting to give his opinion according to the 
views of Ins clientele, he said it was a sin “ But where does 
it say going to England was a sin ? ” “ oh, ” he replied, u it 
is crossing of the seas ” “ But men go to Aden and Zanzibar, 

and so fourth, and they are not excommunicated, then he quietly 
fell back upon the plea that it is a custom If you put it upon 
that ground, the result would be as Bacon has put it, that We 
will make good customs The whole point comes to this, that 
the question of social reform is based upon the spiritual in- 
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stincts of the Hindus, and may bo associated with the best and 
noblest aspirations of the Hindus. People «ay it is all very well 
to appeal to this spiritual scn=o of tho Hindu community, but 
to bnng about reform is another matter The reformers of old 
were not able to effect much I admit the difficulties before ns 
I know that mspite of the best ideals of Buddha, and others, 
their mission of roform was a failuie T ut m comparing such 
times with ours we must remember we enjoy certain advantages 
which they did not We are brought in contact now with wliat 
I may call the world force , East, West, North South are 
becoming one, and this throws out of count the boast that the 
Hindu people have stood their ground for ages, and that they 
will go on as in tho past To-dav wo are standing in what may 
be described as a situation of competition We are brought 
into close contact with races of greater activity, while we are 
a people who loose ourselves in the subtleties of thoughts , and 
by contrast wo learn that tho mere metaphysics of the past will 
not do, and that w'o must adapt ourselvos to the new < ireum- 
stances All this makes me hopeful that though the mighty re¬ 
formers of old failed still wo have ad\antagcs they had not, and 
theroforo our opportunities arc greater The Indian community 
must remember that unless it aw,ikons it is bound to die 
T)o not rclv upon mere numbors It is tho character ot the in¬ 
dividual which tells , and even person is a society in himself 
Tho principle on which I have taken my stand is that I typify in 
nivself my society As Martinoau says “ what is society but the 
individual tvpified, writ largi ( ” and if every individual will 
do his part then society will move We want enthusiastic 
workers, active and proud of tho Hindu r.ieo, but conscious at 
tho same time of its short-comings With such a party work¬ 
ing amongst us though we may not succeed to-day, 01 for ten or 
fir twenty years, yot suoce-s is evontually assured I am proud 
of tho fact that vvo have been brought into < outact with tho 
pooplo of this island, which, though small in itself, is an island, 
which has achieved much to its own credit and for the i lviluation 
of the world I consider it a piece of good fortune and the 
finger of God working in history, that we in India have been 
brought into relationship with tlie people of this land of the 
ancient Britons—energetic and fair-minded England and India, 
for batter or worse, are tied together Whether it be for better 
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or worse rests in your hands and in ours Our contemplative 
spirit, our sense of contentment, our gentleness, you have learnt 
from us But what have we not to learn from you in point of 
activity, in point of the highest aspiration, m point of action ? 
Of this contact between the two countries I pray that it may 
prove permanently conducive to the well-being and good of 
both India and England (cheers ) 



INDIAN SOCIAL CONFERENCE, 1904. 

-- oo o 

The Indian National Social Conferi ncc commenced its proceed- 
uujsun at Madras Wednesday, 30th Detcmbi 1004, with the Honouiahl 8 
Mr, Justice Chandai arlai spi eh mina> y addicss, under the auspices 
of the Madias Ihndu Social Ilcjonn Association The Meeting tins 
held at the Anderson Hall, Esplanade Mr V P Madhao Ran 
C I E, Semm Councillor Mysore State piesided The following is 
the full text of Mr Justice ChandncaiLaJs Speech — 

Mr Chairman, Ladies and Gentleman -In taking stock of our 
gains and losses during the jear just closing in its relation to the 
problem of social reform, our attention is naturally drawn at tho 
outset to tho deaths that ha\e occurred during the \ ear in tho 
ranks of tho pait\ of social reform Months ago when I was laying 
down plans with my coadjutors for tho holding of the National So¬ 
cial Conference at Madras, there was no desire more prominent in 
my heart than that of having tho pnviloge of meeting here on 
tho occasion whuh has now called us together in this <it> 
Prof A Subba Kao, about whoso righteous life and labours 
T bad for jears heard from some of his sympathetic friends 
and admirers, was a pioneer of social reform Besides that 
I had read now and again in the papors of his social and 
other activities Tho oruol hand of Death has however, re¬ 
moved him from the tiaid of his labours and tho party of 
sot ml reform mourns to-da\ tho loss it has sustained in the 
death ot one who was one of its pillars in Houthern India All 
accounts igreo in dt scribing bun as a genuine man, < ourageous m 
couyh tious fearless in the expression ot his news with a heart 
that felt keenly for the social yvrougs and struggled in its owu 
wav for their redioss lie was a man of liberal tastes, yvliosc cul¬ 
tured mind so far from making him a slave of the intellectual sense 
enabled linn to stmo m the midst of a soual environment of a 
depressing character to seek light in the harrnoii) of a higher life 
Toll mo not of tho struggles and tho consequent failures and falls 
of such men Their very failures and falls on occasions yvhen they 
oould not hold fast to the light because the struggle was too 
hard aro the monuments of tho struggle m the noble cause 
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and indicate steady though slow march of the spirit of enlight¬ 
enment among us. When all is said and done by way of 
attack on the reform party of men that are said to talk much 
and do loss, the fact remains that tho world too critical sees 
more of their failures than their silent achievements and forgets 
that even the failures of such men are achievements for the cause 
Lives such as these, of men like tho late Mr A Subba Rao, 
ought to impress us that the success of tho cause of social re¬ 
form is ensured for the country when at the outsot it has given us 
a number of men of sound beads, stout hearts torn lung us by their 
livos, and teaching us the valuo of the discipline which comes of 
conscious and courageous efforts in a good cause They may have 
failed and fallon below their ideals—but the} never remained fallon 
but strove on Of the same class of 

Good and Eaunesi Men 

whose lives are dictated by the social impulses of the genuine 
typo was Rao Bahadur Sabapathy Mudliyar, whose lamented 
death some months ago is to this dav deeply regretted throughout 
tho country lie was, I believe, a self-made man with a remark¬ 
able spirit of enterprise which at one tune enabled bun to make 
his fortune as a merchant A man of action titan of mere thought 
ho too Was one of tho best pioneers of social reform and assisted 
tho cause in a variety of wavs Tho death ot Maharaja G N 
Gajapati Rao has removed from us one who throughout Jus life sym¬ 
pathised with and supported generously the cause of leligiovts and 
social progress. On my sido of India, tho Dt< can lias lost a good 
and old man who felt tho need of social reform and, as far as ho 
could, genorously assisted social movements which, he thought 
were likely to be potent for good in tho country I rofor to the 
late Rao Bahadur Ganesh ^Govmd Gokhalo who somo ton or twelve 
years ago retirod from tho post of State Engmnoor in the Native 
State of Gondal and devoted himself to aguculturc and gardening 
which he loved ardontly To him we owe the Iree gift of a land 
for the Hindu Widow’s Home which i» doing excellent work at 
Poona under tho direction and superintendence of my fnond Prof. 
Karve of the Fergusson College and his noble wife Theso are 
the losses which we have sustained during tho year But thoro is 
one death more which I should mention as ono of our mournful 
events of the year The late Dewan Bahadur Sbrmivas Ragliava 
Iyengar was not one of the Social Reform party—at least he never 
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belonged to any social reform organization. And yet I cannot but 
regard his loss as a loss to our cause, I had the privilege of his 
acquaintance and tho honour of his friendship and such conversa 
tions as I had with him led me to look upon him as one of thos > 
whose misfortune is that their greatness does not go beyond thou 
high intellectual sense He was a born thinkor and revelled ill 
the acienco of statistics The keen power of analysis which was 
his forte saw a great deal more than many others could see With 
a little more of tho goniune impulse of daring he might have, if 
he willed it, proved a man of action in social reform—Ins life 
might have boon prolonged instead of being cut short at the age 
of 54, had his social surrounding been otherwise ordeied by custom' 
Tn spite of it all, thoro is no gainsaying ho discornod by tho light 
of his quick intellectual souse tho dangois ahead which are slowly 
and silontly but all the same stubbornly leading Hindu society to 
disruption Writing of tho condition of the lowest of our lower 
classes who form the backbono of tho country he wrote —“ Tho 
best thing that can happen to tho Pariah is conversion oithor to 
tlio Christian or Mahomedan religion, tor there is no hope for 
thorn within the pale of Hinduism, which originated With a small 
minority of colonists, who to prevent their civilization being 
swumpod by barbarism, constructed certain moral barriers to pre 
rent fusion of races ” \gain —‘ We tecl flattered at American 
audioucos listening to Swami Vivohauanda but at home we have to 
dopend on the ministers of an aliou faith for tho salvation of the 
movements of social reform and the charge levelled against them 
b> some critics that thn\ wore the movements of go-ahead and 
giddy men with more zeal than discretion, the late- Dewau Baha¬ 
dur Shrimvas liaghava Ivongar expressed it as Ins deliberate opi¬ 
nion that it he had to choose between these meu and their critics 
who did nothing but carp ami criticise, he would cast in his for¬ 
tune with the foimor Tho time is coming when the more thought¬ 
ful of the country whciover thov are and however circumstanced 
they may be, must make the choico m tho manner indicated bv 
this good man whose death is a great loss to the country in a 
tmmbcr of wavs 

Worth Force or tU> Time SniUT ? 

Every year that passes is not only bringing to the front this 
momentous problem of social reform but shows how the ferment is 
deepening and broadening and leading onwards by slow and silent 
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marches the cause The World. Force is producing events too 
fast for us and it is pressing us on whether we will or not It was 
that World Force which last year witnessed the bonds of the pre¬ 
judice against foreign travel broken by the visits of a number of 
our Princes to England in honour of our yovoreign’s Ooionution 
Tlio visit ot so orthodox a Hindoo as Ins Highness the llahaiaja 
ot Jeypore was alone enough as an objoct losaon in that lespect 
But whethoi you call it tlio Time Spirit or whitovei name you 
give it, testimony has come from high quailor» and diverse dnec- 
tions this year that ideas ot soual lotor.n nio w irking ahead 
It is a sure sign of the tnnos when for instance, llis Highness the 
Aga Khan tells the Mohammedanism plain language and ompliatic 
terms that it is the seclusion of women an l the dogma of fatalism 
which are responsible for their igaoiaiice and thou backwardness 
—whon, again, His Highness the Gaekwar, ouo of our most en¬ 
lightened Princes, whoso oxornplary life has been the theme of 
piaise in all quaitors publicly condemns the caste institution as it 
has obtained in India a-^ tlie leal cause of our deterioration But 
even moio significant li the keynote struck tins year on the side 
of social reform lrv two ladies each influential m her own way 
On the one hand. Her Highness tlnf Begum of Bhopal lias declar¬ 
ed herself on tho side of female education On tho other. Mis 
Annie Besant, whoso nano and whoso work in tins country 
have achieved for her great influence, mile speeches m 
the earlier part of the \ eai at Bombay, condemning the custom 
of early marriage which, she sud, was shattering tho jouth and 
spoiling the manhood of tho country, and tho college ->lie has 
reared up at Benares has taken one stop fiuthor this j ear to atom 
tho tide of that custom Thoso utterances of some of tho high 
and thoughtful among us show whether and how tho wind is blow¬ 
ing Thoy are signs of tho ferment that is going on and ought to 
inspire us with hope, coinage and patience Tho signs arc not 
confined to the utterances to which I have just refoircd This 
has been 

A YhUt or So< CAT, (JONKnRfcNfTS 
moie than any other To mention onlv some besides the 
annual Provincial and Distnct Conferences, tho Jam communities 
had a well attended Conference some months ago at Bombay under 
the presidency of one of then leading men, a venerable gentleman 
orthodox but enlightened enough to discern that some t at any rate 
16 
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of our social customs are proving our curse. At this Conference 
resolutions woro passed on somo of the subjects which are to be 
found in the programme of the National Social Conference The 
Kashmiri Pandits held a conference at Daraganj m September 
last, whore they took up tho questions of social reform and declar¬ 
ed thomsolvos in favour of mo-it of them Of a small village, 
Badoli in the Idar State, containing not more than 2000 souls, we 
learn that upw irds of a thousand Audich Brahmm3 on that sido 
of Gu/orat assembled in conference under the presidency of Mr 
Ohaturbhui Mankoswar Bliatt. District Magistrate of Idar, and 
passod resolutions condemning somo of their caste customs The 
time at my disposal docs not enable me to notico othor similar 
conferences held duiing tho year but what I have said ought to be 
enough to show that there lias boon an improvement on tho pre- 
Mous years But perhaps I shall ho told that conferences cost 
nothing and end in mme talk That is one of tho familiar char¬ 
ges against so. ml reform organisations T dire say there is much 
to bo said in support of that kind of criticism and whether it is 
dosorvod or not, it sorvos at anv rato to keep the eye of tho coun¬ 
try on tins question of social reform, besides that it shows us tho 
nooossity of working up to our ideals if our movements are to 
fructify But that all is not talk and there is also action is attest¬ 
ed by tho more uiomorablo ovonts of tho year just closing. Tho 
question of 

Fori ion Travi l 

ha3 pressed on, and two of the influential communities in tho 
Bombay Pros'doucy—the Blntia and tho Kapolo Bamas—aro 
now t allod upon sonously to face it Tho victory is not yet on 
tho side of tho foroigu-travollod men of those castes who havo 
returned to tho country, but tho strugglo has commoncod and the 
orthodox parly aro bowildorod Turning to tho Madras Prosi- 
douey we havo tho cheering fact that the Malayah community of 
Tiavaucore acooidod a cordial welcome to one of thoir England- 
roturned men and took him hack opouly into thoir fold The IIon > - 
blo Mi Vonkat Rao, tho President oloot of the National Social 
Gonferouoo tins >oai, returned from England a few months ago 
and has boon welcome by his Brahinin caste people without any ado 
01 fuss Tho Saraswat Brahmins of Oanara have found this year 
mole clearly than boforo that the spiritual head did notact wisely in 
putting the England-returned of his caste out of his fold , and his 
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anathemas have borne fruit in the Tory opposite direction; so much 
so that every order fulminated by him has had the effect on the 
one hand of creating chaos in the community and minimising lus 
influence and on tho other of increasing tho numbor of England- 
returned or returning Saraswats, tho last of whom will shoitly bo 
in the country as a member of tho Indian Oml Sorvico Tho situ¬ 
ation upon the whole is this, that tho prospocts of foroign-travol- 
lod men getting back into caste have become more hopeful and 
tho orthodox are finding that the times are against them As to 
Infant and Earty Marriages 

the situation is best summed up bv Mr Fiiams tho Oonsus 
Commissioner of the Madras Presidency who observos that, the 
Brahmins themselves are beginning to got nd of those avil cus¬ 
toms, being loss addicted to child-marriages than they wore ton 
yearn ago Ho thinks that this improvement is duo among othor 
causes “to tho offorts of the party which has of late years been 
working for roform in this and other -mmal customs gradually 
bearing fruit ’’ Even in Bengal, whore the so* lal loform movomont 
is the weakost, we have tho authority of the Census Commissioner of 
Bengal to show that tho custom of child-manrngos is gotting 
slowly into disrepute IIo says In North Bihar, tho great strong¬ 
hold of infant marnage, there has boon but little change, and in 
Durbangah tho practice is still becoming more prisalont But in 
all othor parts of tho Province it is stoadily falling into disreputo, 
especially in East and Centr il Bengal ” That infant marriago is 
doomed no ono questions now , and I mav bo told that wo ought 
not to be gushing over it as a sign that tho tide is iu om favour , 
but to look in other directions of c ooial reform and say whothor 
the tide is roally so For instance, that voxod question of enforc¬ 
ed widowhood, it is said, is going backward and often we are re¬ 
minded that we are knocking our heads agaiust tho wall in plait¬ 
ing for the child-widow I do not deny that it is 
A Hard Fight 

This for the child-widows and porhaps it miy be harder now 
that even she, for whom we all ontortam great respect and whose 
solid work among us in tho shapoof tho Hindu College at Benares 
ought to lay us under ovorlastmg gratitude to her, even she has 
no tears for this most unfortunate of our fellow creatures—the 
child-widow But after itis said, even other events are getting too 
Stubborn for that poor creature’s opponents. Those events must 
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necessarily more slowly—rcry slowly—indeed, considering the 
prejudice of ages that has to be encountered But even then the 
march is onwards Tliero were five widow marriages in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency during the year , two at Badhapore in the Bijnor 
District ; three widow marriages m Guntur, one at Calcutta the 
capital of Bengal, where every fourth girl is shown by statistics to 
be a child-widow' , one m Madras and one at Lahore—all among 
orthodox; Hindus, some of them Brahmins This is indeed a very 
small number but it shows that the movement is not dying but 
pressing on in spiti of tremendous difficulties and stubborn pre¬ 
judice There is no year when it has not its number of widow 
marriages True thev are a mere drop in tho ocoan but the begin¬ 
ning is made and it is tho first few widow marriages that toll 
fow though thev are, of what is slowlv but suroly coming on A 
drop m the ocean true, but even a drop is enough to prove the 
possibilities of the Niagara or the Atlantic to those who have 
hoard of neither but jet can see and reason Mv friend. Profes¬ 
sor Karve who ought, to know' tells mo that the Widow Marriage 
Association of the Do< < an ha> on its roll the number of 800 
as opon sympathiser* of whom 100 openlj' dine with remarried 
couples An England-returned Brahmin—a member of the Indian 
Civil Service—moiried the daughtor of a reiuarned couple at 
Poona and tho marriage was attended by a large number 
of Brahmins, and 1 have it from those who ought to know 
that tho w idow'-marnage movement is stoadilj' gaming ground 
at Nagpur in tho Central Prorim os Tho gift of Its 2000 and 
an Inam laud of 12 acr< s hi Mr (turuiu Voorareddi 
of Palau for a building for tho Widows’ Homo at Guntur 
is another emouragmg sign of tho tunes m this direction* 
That wo are not pleading in ram for the child-widow—that 
her cause is not so hopeless as some w'ouhl represent—is perhaps at- 
tostod by no fact nioro cloarlj than this, that my friend Pro Karve 
has been able to get Its 12,300 this year from about 800 people 
all over India for tho llmdu Widows’ Home m Pooua without 
difficulty aud m most cases unsolicited 

Tut, Dtorivt, of iHt Hindls 
No fact ought to serve more to open tho eyes of Hindoos to their 
social evils than this—that they are being slowly reduced m num¬ 
ber Mr Bianes in a lecture which he delivered at the Art’s So- 
oiety, London, on the main feature of the last Coasua brought out 
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this fact and emphasised it by figures Brahmins lie showed, who 
were 72^rd of the population in British India in 1891, hare de¬ 
creased by the “small ’ fiaction of 40 per 10,000 * small" with an 
ominous fate Islam has increased by 7 6 per cent, Christians by 
27^ per cent The drawback of Hinduism which is calculated m 
the long run to tell on its iuture fatally was punted out by the 
DoWan Bahadur Shrinivas Raghara Ij engar in those words —“As 
soon as the peison of the lowest classes of the Hindoo population 
is converted either to the Christian or Mohammedan religion, he 
emerges at a bound from his position of sou il degradation and is 
acknowledged by persons belonging to the higher classes to have 
done so , and he often turns the tables against the latter by call¬ 
ing them Kaffirs or heathens, it is also noteworthy to what extent 
the social stigma of degradation stimulates the industrials activities 
of the classes who have been relievod of it The Moplahs oi Malabar 
for lustanco, are far more activo aud enterprising and well-to-do 
than the classes of the Hindus from whom they have succeeded ” 
The credit of trying to remove this plot ou the Hindoo society is 
due to the A.rja Samaj During the year just closing, under the 
auspices of the Arya Samaj of Gujranwala, a Mohammedan by birth 
was taken openly into the fold of the Arya Dharma , and the fact 
to note in this connection is tint the Sauatm Dharma Sabhn of 
.Talundar purified” on the 20th of February last a Khatn who 
had turned a Mohammodau some tune back 

Wiiai mil National Linls ' 

The complaint is often made, however in some quarters that 
the social reform movement fails to make any appreciable impres¬ 
sion or create any tangible infhu nco on the people because it bor¬ 
rows its ideas mostly from foreign civilizations instead of proceed¬ 
ing strictly on what are called national lines The objection is 
one which deserves to be sonoualy considered, for if it is sound 
then the sooner our soual reformers set about revising their pro¬ 
gramme and correcting their methods tho better I am one of 
those who cling to the belief that all refoim, to bo productive of 
good and lasting, must begin by taking into account tho past 
history of tho people for whom it is meant and it ought to regulato 
itself ou lines which do not conflict With their highest and nob¬ 
lest ideals Thore is no difficulty in accepting this as the starting- 
point of all reform movements which aim at success , in faot, so 
far as I hare been able to judge, there is no differonoe of 
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opinion among our thoughtful men on this question as an abstract 
principle Hut it is when we come to examine the question what 
aro national lme 3 , and what are the highest and noblest ideals of 
the people, that wo got into numborle a s conflicts of opinions. Now, 
I for one will not complain of such conflicts All progress is the 
result of conflict, and it is, I consider, a healthy and hopeful sign 
for a people if they seriously ponder over their problems and show 
by meaus of it an active awakening of thoir minds and their con- 
si ience, though it may be accompanied by a perplex.ng diversity 
of news But one thing to be deplored in our socia\ 
controversies entered into without a serious sense of res¬ 
ponsibility is what partakes moie or less of the nature of 
petty squabbles ending in personalities and obscuring the real 
problem which the community is called upon to face. Hence it hap¬ 
pens that though thia problem of social reform has beon before us 
for so many yeais, we jet hoar the question raised—What is so¬ 
cial reform? Does India need it '* 

India a\d ihi Sikenuols Liu. 

I do not piopo&e to deal with this quostion on tins occasion 
for tho simple roasou that they have boon answered in the past 
But I tlunk I ought to say this Tho answer to tho quostion 
whether social reform is uoedod or not depends on tho auswor to 
tho much simpler quostion—Are you going to accept or not tho 
stronuous life of tho modern tunes ? Inst ponder over this We 
are no longer local aud circumscribed Tho times nro gone when 
tho Bengali, or tho Madiasi, or the Punjabi, or the Bombayito— 
whon tho Brahmin or tho Shudra or tho Hindu or tho Musalman 
wnlkod each in tho name of his own good and his own limited 
circle The time is gono when our conceptions of duties and 
nocossitios yvoro nairow because our life was narrow In this 
stage of things, \\ lnlo our hvos aro widening immensely, our cus¬ 
toms cannot staud still Tho environment is changed and for very 
life wc havo to strive to bo comploto in it or else bo swamped b>' 
it If you think our ideals of life must be confined to creoping 
low instead of fi ttiug ourselves for this vigorous life—then un¬ 
doubtedly social reform or foi tho matter of that all reform is a 
uuisance aud wo nuy w'ull hunt it out of the field But m that 
case we must bo content to be told that yve are not fit company 
when we go to the Transvaal or to the Australian colonies. The 
jraoe in national life 13 now to those who work ahead and loofc 



ahead—who recognize seriously that a vigorous national life is the 
result of a harmonious development of the powers, the intelligence 
and the moral forces of all those who go to constitute the people 
It is upon the recognition of this hard fact—this of the stienuous 
life of the times that the social reform movement is based 
Some Misconceptions 

On the present occasion my purpose is more to notice ono or 
two misconceptions about the mission of the social rofoim move¬ 
ment which for the last seventeen years has bodied itself forth 
in the National Social Conference Wo hoar it said that neithoi 
our progiammo nor method is national Now tho wold national 
is very enchanting but it is ono of those wolds which I vontuie to 
think, some people huso been m the habit of employing without 
defining to themselves or to otkois exactly what they moan by it 
whon thoy uae it as an argument against our social reform move¬ 
ments The lesult, I venture to think, has boon this In the 
case of somo the criticism has boon a convenient oxouso foi either 
doing nothing at all or foi simply oj posing tho movemonts, in the 
case of othors who are earned away by tho phiase national lines 
it has served tho purpose of aiousmg their omotions without sti¬ 
mulating their activity Wo havo in this indefinite use of tho 
phrase an illustration of the complaint which Socratos makes in 
tho Phaedo —“To use wouls wrongly and indefinitely is not 
merely an error in itself, it alsooioates evil in thesoul ’’Thochargo 
against us is that we adopt wostern ideals and motliods of reform 
and therefore ondanger the piospocts of success I should rospect 
this criticism highly if it came from those who have taken upon 
themselves tho burden of work in social loform Howovei, that is 
by the way If what is meant by tho criticism is that tho Con¬ 
ference embraces witbm its fold men of all the Indian sects and 
communities, and that it is trying to eroct a social platfoim for them 
I claim for the Conference this that in that respect it is working, 
and, in my opinion rightly working, on national lines In his 
memorable speech delivered at the meeting of the Conference held 
at Lucknow, the late Mr. Justice Rauade made the aims and 
objects of the Conference clear in these words which, I think, must 
a lways be borne in mind —“In tins vast country no progress is 
possible unless both Hindus and Mohammedans join heads together^ 
.. . In the backwardness of female education, in the disposi¬ 
tion to overleap the bounds of their own religion, m the matter* 
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of temperance, m their internal dissensions between castes and 
creeds, in the indulgence of impure spoeoh, thought and action on 
occasions when they are disposed to on]oy themselves, in the 
abusos of many customs in legal d to unequal and polygamous 
marnages, in the desire to be extravagant in their expenditure on 
such occasions—in these and other matters both communities are 
equal sinners ” That address of Mi Justice Ranade’s deserves 
particular study because it shows how he brought the historical 
method of inquiry to bear upon this problem of social reform and 
with the insight of a practical statesman into the social pro¬ 
blems of tho day iiw that our ->o< lal icforra movements were not 
a fungus giowth of the presont times but had their root in the 
higher activities and uloals of the past and that therefore they 
(ould justly claim to be based ou national hues 

The Teniitncy iowauds Disrupiion 
Tho greatest evil that has been tor <eutunes thieatemng the 
country is tho tondoucy towards social disruption In Ins work 
on ‘‘Tnhos and < astes” the Roy Mr Shernng says that thoro aro 
about 1800 subdivisions among Biahmms The Census Report of tho 
Bombay Presidency foi 1 ‘>01 show's that among the Gnjai Brahmins 
ulouo tlioio arc 400 hundred subdivisions and many among Shudras 
If we take tho whole of India tho castos and subdivisions aro 
innumerable — their number is logionand it is doubtful whether they 
can bo counted Now' social stratification and leligious differences 
aro, I admit, m on table m all dov doped communities and thoy oxist. 
od manciont India But this at all events appeals clear that whe¬ 
ther in tho tunes of Mann or of the Mahabhaiata the rules about 
Intordinmg and intoimarriage were not so strict thov are now 
We liavo it fiom the Maliabliarata — ‘A Bi ihmin nni tako his 
food from anotlior Brahman a Kshatriya or a Vaishva , a Ksha- 
triva mav take Ins food from a Brahmin oi a Vaishva-—but not 
from Shudras who aro addictod to evil wavs and who partake of all 
mannor of food without soruplo ” Divor^itv did exist but tho phi¬ 
losophers who mav he called the reformeio in that they discounte¬ 
nanced the tendeiu v to Walds disruption Weie diligent in pleach¬ 
ing tho umtv that undorlay the diversity The unity of Godhead 
which fouud sublime expression in the words of the Rig Veda — 
‘Ekam Sad Viprah Bahndha Vadanti,” struck the keynote of 
unification m religion and philosophy. The same keynote was 
•truck by the Mahabharata m these words — There is no dii- 
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fcinction of castes , the whole world is created by God ” This was 
in the rationalistic age. Perhaps the eailier fourfold classifi¬ 
cation of society was a step in the direction of unification not 
disruption Whatever may be said about Brahmans and Kshatnyas, 
who were small communities, the Vaishy.is and the Shudras could 
not have been homogeneous ca-ites They were comprehensive names 
given to a variety of professional subdivisions of the country 

Any how the claims put forward by the Brahmins and not 
supported by their intrinsic merits drove the rationalistic mind 
in ancient times to insist upon the unit) of man underlying 
class distinctions The Sanatana philosophers taught it as in the 
Mahabharata The Buddhist and Jains emphasised it We have ins¬ 
tances of non-Brahmms raised to Brahminhood m ancient India- 
These instances will be found summarioed in the Aryan Tract Society’s 
pamphlet on “The Oaste system” Saty Kama Jabala, Kavasha, 
Vyasa, Parashara, Vasishta, Visvamitra, Ansthaacna, Sindhudvipa, 
Trayaruna, Pusbkarm, Kapi, and the two sons of Nabhaga weie 
all non-Brahmans converted into Brahmans Kanva yana, Gargya, 
Maitnya, and Mandgalya represented Brahmin family of Kshatnya 
origin. We have instances of non-Biahmius who became Vodic 
Rishis In fact, as pointed by Mr R 0 Dutt in bis ‘ Ancient 
India, ” m the entire range of the Vedas ” wo have not one single 
passage to show that the community was cut up into hereditary 
castes ” It is true that as ages went on, in spite of the philo¬ 
sophical tenets and earlier traditions, self-multiplication of castes 
went on but side by side with that degenerating 
tendency, reformers also rose from time to time. Mr. Wilkins 
m his work on “ Modern Hinduism ” has a chapter on the 
sects of these reformers. Mr Barth de\otes a chapter m his 
“ Religions of India ” to the same subject and in his concluding 
chapter he makes the remark that the history of Hinduism ha* 
been a history of perpetual reform The late Mr Justice lianade’s 
lecture on Maratha Saints serves also to teach the same lesson 
from our past history 

UnIFICAUON—O uit KhYNOI'L’ 

The Social Conference aims at no other object than this uni¬ 
fication which has formed the keynote of the best and noblest of 
the ancients of the country. In that sense, it has a right to claim 
that it works on national lines. Now as to our programme and 
our methods, the criticism to which it is often subjected is 
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that the programme is too wide—so wide m fact it is said to be— 
that where it, ought to help it only serves to hinder the cause 
of reform by alienating from us the sympathies and the sup¬ 
port of a large number of people who would really join us if 
only we cut down the programme and restricted it to two or 
three social evils Now, I do not wish to deny that the objec¬ 
tion raised in this form to our programme is not without some 
force. It is often a good thing to confine activity to a few 
rather than to dissipate it in many directions and fritter away 
enorgy on many objects where it can be usefully converged on a 
few and those the moat pressing But the question is, which of 
our social evils are the most pressing that we must need con¬ 
fine all attention and activity to them > Aie we agreed on that 
point i And if we debated the matter, are we all likely to 
agree upon it ? It has appeared to me all along ever since I 
have been thinking on those somal questions, as I may venture 
to say it appeared even more clearly to the late Mr Justice 
Itunade, that »J1 tho items in the programme of the Social Con¬ 
ference are more or leas pressing some porliaps more than othois, 
but tho evils to which those items relate are meiely external signs 
of one evil which is tho root of them, and these several customs 
which tho Conferouco proposes to reform are merely the otf shoots of 
that ono evil That one evil is tho tendemy towaids social dis¬ 
ruption and disintegration which I have said has boon going on 
among us in this country for ages It is a superficial viow to 
take tho cause of tho dogeucraey of a community of people to say 
that it has gono down solely because it is divided into innumerable 
castes, it enforces infant marriages, it piohibits widow marriage, 
and keeps women in seclusion What a society needs as the 
starting point of all hoalthy progress is an intelligent and earnest 
capacity of outlook as regards both individual and so<lal life 
Bofore any particular reform there must be 

The Reform or tiif Heart and the Mind, 
which can only come from tho intelligent consciousness that 
a healthy society is that, the uuits of which are taught that ovory 
one of them is a responsible being, that every one of them is 
and ought to be a hopeful being, that every one of them has 
rights with its attendant responsibilities and that the neglect or 
suffering of auy unit must tell on the whole This is social reform 
Yon cut the whole into this and that item of reform for tho sake 
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of convenience to draw attention to tho particular evils which mar 
society But the social reform goes behind the particular customs, 
and takes hold of the symptoms for the purpose of diagnosing tho 
disease To carry forward the sruggle of society for a higher life, 
to fit it up for the responsibilities and the stress of a strenuous life, 
you need to look at its customs in a wide, comprehensive spmt What 
the social reformer must first equip himself with to make the re¬ 
form really beneficial is what Emmanuel Kant called the spirit of 
“illumination”—the sympathy and love winch enables us to com¬ 
prehend the solidarity of society and to work for tho removal of 
all social ovils whatever and whorever they are If a community 
goes wrong and becomes the victim of a number of evil customs 
which weaken the sen»o of true manhood and noblo womanhood, 
it is because it has to exorcise its capacity to discern character, by 
character being moant not merely the passive virtues hut tho more 
active virtues which keep the life of the individual units in vigour 
and through tho life of the community as a wliolo Tho capacity to 
discern character is lost or it dwindles when a community substitutes 
conventional morality and ideals for the morality aud ideals of what 
Carlyle called the Eternal Aye or the Eternal Nay and what in 
our own Maliabharata is termed tho Sanatana Dharma As has 
boon truly said —‘ Tho abolition of slavery, tho recognition of 
the essential nobility of labour, tho abolition of infanticide, tho 
emancipation of woman—all those are due to tho rtdeaso of mon’s 
minds from purely conventional notions and tho courageous appli¬ 
cation in their place of the fundamental laws of nghteousnoss and 
love If progress is still to continue, it must bo by the same mo- 
tliod ” Convention, custom, those havo boon our social gods—they 
have to be dethroned before wo can be equal to the demands aud 
necessities of tho times , you cannot dethrono them without pur¬ 
suing them at all points and elevating the ideas of our men and 
women about lifo m goneral and society as a whole To work at 
particular reforms is good, but to work at them with tho conscious¬ 
ness and conviction that thoy are parts of a wholo is better because 
necessary 

The Work of tiie Sociat, Reformer 
is indeed uphill work—all the more so when tho hand of noar- 
ly every body who is not a social reformer is roady to be against 
him But the more one thinks of it and the more one acts up to 
the ideals oi social reform, the more one feels and ought to feel 
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that the cause has a great future before it If it fails at times, it 
is not because of opposition but because its supporters and sympa¬ 
thisers are not sufficiently aetire and united There is a good deal 
of the impulse of social actinty in the country—from all I hav 0 
been ablo to see and hear since I hare been General Secretary of 
the National Social Conference I can say that what \vc need is the 
organising of our forces which at present lie hidden and scattered It 
is for that purpose that we have gathered together at this timo of 
the year in Madras and what purpose can bo moro noble, more ani¬ 
mating than this of haying assembled to stnvo for an improve¬ 
ment in 0111 social ideas and impressing npon our countrymen as 
far as we can lmpross this solemn teaching of the times in winch wo 
hye, winch the late Mr Justico Itanade summed up in these 
words —“In the place of tho old worship ue accustom ourselves 
and others to woislnp and reverence new ideals In place of iso¬ 
lation wo must have fiatermty, or lather elastic expansiveness 
Tho new mould of thought must be cast, as stated abovo in frater¬ 
nity, or all attractivo evpansivencssand cohesion in society We 
cannot walk on our feet but rotjuiro stilts or crutches This is our 
present social polit v and now wo want this deformity to be removed, 
and tho only way to remove it is to place ourselves under the dis¬ 
cipline of bettor ideals and forms Now this is tho work of tho re¬ 
former ” 



INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

At the Indian National Sociai Conference, 1905 


The Horfhle Mr Justice A 7 G Chandaiarlai delivered the 
fnlloutntj inauguutl address on Saturday, the 30th Dccomhoi , 1905, 
at the Indian National Social Conference 

“ Tho ancient world, oaid Mr John Morlej in his locturo on 
Machiavalli, deliveied in tho Sheldoman Theatre on the 2nd of 
Juno, 1H97, thought that Man existed for the State wheroas we 
in modom time-., think that the State exists for Man Anstotlo, 
he continued, could not concoivo of a good life apart from the 
State , for according to the ancient Greeks, outside it a man’s 
moral obligations disappeared Tho relation of man to humanity 
at large, to the uni verse of which humanity is but a part, was not 
an integral factor of tho common morality of tho ancient world, 
though Socrates made an approach towards universal morality 
The same opinion is shared by other thinkers of oui times For 
instance, Mr Bernard Bosanquet, in lus ‘Civilization of Chinsten- 
dom and other studies ’ remarks that the conception of a uni¬ 
versal humanity, that humanity lias a birth-right, is absolute¬ 
ly modern and is tho outcome of the conviction that * a singlo 
principle or will lies at tho loot of nature and is also embodied in 
tho minds and actions of men’ forming * the inspiring conviction of 
every progressive society, as of all science and practical energy/ 

“ These remarks are suggestive of tho question, all important 
to us who are gathered here to think on and promote tho cause of 
social reform—the question whether tho ancient Hindus fall with¬ 
in tho description of Mr John Morloy and Mr Bernard Bosanquot 
I am not the man to go into h} stencs over our ancient civilization 
and paint it in colours of exaggeration because it suits our pnde at 
tho present moment , but, viewing it in a spirit of calmness and 
making due allowance for its defects, it appears to me that tho 
Rislus of old, who laid down our laws and conceived the ideas, out 
of which Hindu society emerged, started with tho conception of a 
umversal morality and the birth-nght of humanity as the deep-down 
basis of life What is familiar to us in these days as the 'Eternal 
Verities' or, as the ‘ Everlasting Yea' and tho 1 Everlasting Nay/ 
in the expressive language of Carlyle, had found its eloquent ex* 
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ponents in the Rishis, who never tired of their faith in the principle 
of unity underlying the mind and actions of men as well as the 
mind and actions of nature They gave it the namo of Samtan 
Dharma or the Shasuata Dhurma, i e , the religion of the eternal 
verities unconditioned and applicable to all human beings of what¬ 
ever caste, class, or creed, embodying the laws of the universal 
mind, and the principle of universal morality, as distinguished 
from the Varnashiama Dharma or the laws applicable to particular 
castes or conditions of hfe For instance, in the Apaddharma 
Parma of the flhanti Parma of the Mahabharata, Truth is represented 
as the Sanatana Dharma or tho Rihgion of the Eternal Verities 
and Truth is described as comprehending tho virtues of Samata 
(equity or justice), Damn (self-control), Amatsaryam (freodom from 
jealousy), Kihamn (mercy), lln (iclf-rcspeet), TiuL\ha (pat,cnee)> 
Anusuyata (froedom from fault-finding), l'yaga (liberality), Dhyana 
(meditation), Aiyutaa (magnanimity , Dhriti (resolution), Dayn 
(sympathy) and - Ihinui (humanity) And in tho Bhagavat Gita 
God after sajing (hat lie haa established tho Dharmas of tho four 
castos, according to qualities and ictions—not, maid joa, accord¬ 
ing to birth—declares that Ho is the Croator and Foundor of tho 
iSha Simula Dhatma , i e tho religion of the Etornal Verities or Uni¬ 
versal Moralit) Tins conception of the fundamental unity and 
universal morality is a< knowledged by Emerson as finding ‘its 
highest oxpre^sion’ in our Vedas, tho Bhagawat Gita, and the 
Vishnu Puran, which, ho observes, ‘ rise to pure and subhmo 
stiams in colobratiug it’ But it is not tho purely religious books 
alono that dwelt upon it , oven tho legislator took notice of it, as 
may bo judged from tho immortal stau/a of Yajnyavalkya on uni¬ 
versal moralitj 

“ Starting with this idea of the fundamental unity and uni¬ 
versal morality, the Rislns conceived of man as a spiritual boing, 
standing for tho spiritual interests of tho world Get into the 
hoart of tho best of their description of man in relation to tho 
universe surrounding him pore over thoir subtlest analysis of In s 
actions and emotions and yon find that Man, the individual, stood 
to them not as a mere fraction of society’ or what tho ancient 
Greeks and Romans, according to Mr John Morley, regarded ‘ as 
a mere cog or juuion on tho vast machine of tho State ’ but as an 
‘epitome’ of tho Society and of the State as well Hence our anoient 
Jaw books begin not with the duties of the king and subjects oT 
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the rules of the complicated machinery of Judicature, State of 
Society, but the first place is girou to the development of the indi¬ 
vidual and family life The deep significance of that is as I 
conceive it, that to the ancient Rishis, the true social bond was 
the moral ideal , spiritual evolution was the end of Society and 
State, and progross, which consisted in fulfilment of the moral 
ideal, was to be attained through Man, the individual and the 
Family as the unit of Society and the State 

'' Hence tho perfection of the individual was the first problem 
to which the Rishis applied themselves They seemed to say 
‘Get hold of your individual first, develop him anrl your ideal of 
State and Society will be realised ’ They laid down rules for his 
education when young, his daily life in adult and old ago These 
rules may indeed seem to us m several particulars, minute and 
tedious and here and there crude But we must not judgo of a 
people’s civilization by the details of the rules and laws preicnbi^l 
for a particular period of their growth The cardinal fact is to 
find the central idea underlying them, and the ideal by which 
those rules Were evolved Tho rules were merely appli¬ 
cations to the details of life as it existed at that 
tune , they were mere forms and machinery But they recognized 
that the forms and mat luncry are transient, the central ldoa of 
them as the root of the civilization stood for pormauouco It was 
on that account that they laid down the rule that custom was above 
the Shastra a But whether over custom or tho Shastras, one law was 
intonded to stand supremo—the law of the Sana tana Dharma or tho 
Shaswata Dharma the law ot Universal Morality or Eternal 
Verities embodied in the single Word Tiutli—Truth standing for 
Justice, Love and Mercy What, then, was the central idea round 
which the machinery of Society was made to move by the Rishis ot 
old ? In the mass of the detailed performance of duties prescribed 
for the individual one idea stands out most prominently, viz , that 
he was to pray, to yearn, and to seek for ‘Eight ’ The Gayatn, 
which the individual was to utter with unerring regularity morning 
and evening, is no more and no less than the cry of the human soul 
for Light It is an appeal to God that His Light may be shed on 
the mind of the individual to illuminate it It is a national prayer, 
because it is the form enjoined on each individual , and we are 
taught there to pray, not for bread, because 'man was not born for 
bread alone’ but for 'Heaven’s Light, our Guide’—it teaches ur 'to 
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bask m the great morning which nsos forever out of the oasterri 
seas and be ourselves children of Light ’ It is not the Gayatn or 
Sandhya alone winch points to the ldoal yearning The Upamshads 
too emphasise it, for there again we are taught to pray every day 
of our lives for light, the light of trutli ‘Asatomnm Sadyamctya , 
Tamnsomam Jotiryamaya,’ i t> , Lead me from Untruth to Truth 
from Darkness to Light ’ Such was the yearning for light that, 
according to the Geeta, men learned in Brahma are said to find 
salvation when tlioy depart in ‘ fi re, light, day time, the bright 
fortnight and the six months of tho northern solstice ’ When God 
reveals Himself to Arjuna, it i-t the refulgenco of Light that 
Arjuna saw And, realising the value of a symbol as the best 
argument, the Rishis sought to enforce this ideal yearning for 
Light by means of eeremomos The ceremony by means of which 
tho boy, when ho is oiglit years of ago, is mvostod with sacred 
thread and initiated into tho responsibilities of serious life is per¬ 
formed before Fire, the emblem of Light, to teach tho boy that his 
principal duty is to be a child of Light The marriage ceremony, 
too, is performed m tho same presence , but more, tho man and 
woman, weddod as husband and wife, are enjoined to presorve the 
sacred lire in whoso prosonce tho material bond was tied and to 
worship it. Family life was thus conceived and represented as the 
centre of tho social systom , the homo was made a shnne or a sanc¬ 
tuary, not a mere lodging house but *a haven of rest and strength’ 
whoro God dwelt because Liyht Shone 

“Tins was tho contral idea and ideal of ancient Hindu life—tho 
pivot round which society waseujoinod to move ‘We were children 
of Light ’ And what did this national yearning foi Liyht, pres¬ 
cribed in the host of our prayors, solemnised in one symbolic 
worslup and idealised m spirit of grace and grandeur by tho sweot- 
est of our prophots aud poets, moan J For what did it stand - 1 It 
stood as a lesson to us—a lesson to sink into our hearts and ani¬ 
mate our lives—that we should always move with the tunes by 
means of the light of knowledge acquired experiences gained, and 
events revealed —that wo should over move forwards, instead of 
standing still It stood foi tho light of the seer, tho insight of 
the sage and the foresight of tho statesman Are we children of 
Light now 9 Institutions and customs, good onougli perhaps for 
tho tunes for which they wore devised intended to meet the wants, 
the necessities aud suirounding circumstances of particular age, as 
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suited to the environment, according to the Light that thon shoile 
on the minds of our ancestors, hare exalted themselves at the 
sacrifice of their end , and the central ideal of the people, the yearn- 
mg for light which discovers a now age, now necessities, new aspi¬ 
rations, has beon obscurod by the ideal of Mini usage and customs, 
with the result that wo have bocomo seekers after the eery da> hness 
which we are taught by the Rishis to avoid Life has become 
monotonous and the sacrodness of personality—that which contri¬ 
butes to the growth and greatness of peoplo--has gone out, 
making us, as Mr John Morley would say, mere cogs or pinions 
on the vast michuio of sociotv The Rishis said ‘Seek Light’ and 
the Hindu went to foreign lauds, founded colonies and spread 
abroad Ins religion and returned with hia love for his country 
made all the stronger for the excursion We all know what be¬ 
comes of the mau who always stars at homo and never gets out* 
Browning in two ot his pootns ‘ Parting in the Morning ’ and 
•Meeting at Night’ illustrates the common-place truth that that 
man is happ\ who leaves Ins house in the morning, spends his dav 
abroad and loturus home at night, reioms his family and then his 
home becomes all the sweeter uid blighter for the clay’s outing # 
These two little gems of a poetic pioco are intended by the poet to 
convey the truth that the two supreme necessities of human exist¬ 
ence, whether individual or national, are going out and coming 
in—going abroad and returning to one’s own country One learns 
one’s country better, loves it more by looking about and travelling 
abroad It is to the man who goes abroad. 

‘ The common air, the sun, the skies, 

To him were opening Paradise ’ 

But we have put a ban on foreign travel—and this is how we 
yearn for Light The Rishis said husband and wife are one and 
are to seok Light—the light ot Truth, Justicoand Mercy—together 
Thoy onjoinod upon them both together the worship of Grihyagm 
or the Domestic Light, because by means of it they sought to im¬ 
press upon them the lesson that both together should bo seekers of 
the Divine Light of intelligence, i e , Truth So much was this 
enjoined that they laid down the law that a man shall marry again 
on the death of his first wife, because he cannot seok Light with¬ 
out the co-operation of a wife But they hedged that around 
with the restriction that no man shall marry a second 
18 
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time who has a eon by his , r first wife But now who thinks of 
the Gnhyaym or tho yearning for Light? That is gone, and an 
old dotard with one foot in the grave who has sons is not ashamed 
but thinks ho is only carrying out tho injunctions of the Rishis 
when he marries a babe of a girl and society encourages him in 
the name of the Sanatan Dhanna Woman to yearn With the 
husband for Light must have intelligent o^ultivated—but she is 
steeped m darbtc ss and has taken her revenge upon us, and wo 
have become the children of superstition And yet we talk of this 
as our Sanatana Dhanna 1 What would the Rishis havo thought ot 
tins 1 Wheie is their religion o t the Eternal Verities, tho Uni- 
veisal Religion, the Religion of Humanity on which Mr John 
Morley points out, all conception of modem progress is based as 
constituting ‘ the onlv safe foundation of modern politics’—while 
we will not raise even a fmgei to help the fallen but will uphold 
tho tyranny of < aste, and the lguoraneo or se< lusion oi miscues of 
womanhood Tho Rishis of old said ‘This poisonous tieo tho Woild 
has produced two species ot sweet tmits, Lovo and Pootiy ’ And 
they made Akunsa, Humanity the tirst leading principle of the 
Sam tana Dhanna But wo use tint sacred woid, are proud ot mu 
Sanatana Dhanna, while we go on poipetuatmg castes in minute 
suh-divisions and tlunk nothing of and do nothing foi those whom 
custom lias treated as tho lower classes Our love is loi ourselves 
and our castes and tho noigliboui is notluug to us And yet we 
stand up for tho Sanatana Dhamia 

“ If wo aro to lit ourselves as a people for tho work ot the 
woild m tho modern times, we must 1130 to a juster and nobloi 
conception of that which, according to Mr John Morley, forms 
tho moving spring of modern civilisation Aud such a conception 
ought not to bo dithcult for us to attain, because, after all is said 
aguinst our anciont eivilmtion, it forms its contial ideal To a 
peoplo for whom their Rishis havo laid down the prayer for Light, 
as the very ossonce of their daily lives, when truly lived, who in 
tho spirit ot that Light conceived the idea of universal molality 
and humanity which is the foundation of modern progiess, it 
ought not to be a great effort it only the educated among them will 
go back to this national yoarmng for Light and use tho sacred 
woids Sanatana Dhartna not lightly but in tho spirit of seriousness 
and will not confound it with the narrow morality of castes But 
we shall never get to a just conception and proper realisation of 
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that inspiring ideal of our ancients so long as we fail to perceive 
what the Rishis perceived that the home and family life are tne 
real units of Society and State Truly has it boon said by one of 
the greatest sages . ' Domestic events immediately concern us, 

public events may or may not, that winch is done and caied for 
at home—not what is carried on or left undone in the State-house 
—must be the history of times and the spirit of the ago to us ” 

“And this is what the ancient Rislns realised Hence in thur 
utterances we see the giand strokes of Light typified as the em¬ 
blem of Truth and Holiness To those who ciy down and oppose 
the Social Conference as tho onemy of Hindu ideals and of the 
Sanatana Dharma , here is the answer We appeal to tho tenets of 
tho Dharma as tho very key-note of tho mission of Social Reform 
Times change but eternity remains—‘the times aio a mero mns- 
queiade of the eternities ’ 'Wo do not seek anytlnng new—wo 
desire to cast into the mould of tho new times tlio very oldest of 
thoughts which has been bequeathed to U3 as a precious legacy of 
tho Rislns in tho form of tho Sanalana Dharma What is the very 
fiiat virtuo prescribed by that Dharma ? Ahunsa or Humanity 
Samata, Equity or Justice And we ask is it consistent with 
Ahtm&a or Humanity to neglect the fallen, to treat any m an, how¬ 
ever low Ins birth, as beyond care and kindness, and doom clnld- 
widows to lifelong misoiy i ” 

“And I am not afraid to ask this question when wo are met 
in tins holy city of Benares, sacred to Hinduism,—a city the very 
look of which ‘breathes grandeur upon the very humblest faco of 
human life’ We aie met on the bank of tho holy Ganges, the 
source of which the Rislns of old, indulging in one of the brightest 
of their dmno illuminations, drowfiom “ a skily fount” and so 
taught us to— 

'deduce the stream of human life 
Erom seats of power dmne and hope or trust, 

That our existence winds her stately course 
Beneath the sun, Eke Ganges, to make part 
Of a living Ocean ’ 

“And I am glad to say the question is not asked m yam Day 
by day the stream of Social Reform, drawing its source like the 
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Ganges from the skily fount of Light which we are taught by the 
Sanatoria Dharma to worship and chensh is slowly but surely flow¬ 
ing onwards, to make the people part of the bring ocean of the 
life of the present age I spoak in no spmt of boast when I say 
that the year just ending has written its word of encouragement 
and hopefulness on the page of our history Of some of the years 
preceding I spoke m my inaugural addresses as years of Social 
Conferences, provincial, district or communal But the year 1905 
has a brighter record on its credit Wlnlo Social Conferences in 
several provinces have not been wanting, it has been a year of 
ladies’ gatherings and widowmarnages The oxpenment made in 
Bombay in the December of 1904, by holding a gathonng of ladies, 
presided over by that model of a Hindu woman, Mrs Ramabai 
Banade, has told and similar gatherings in several places have 
followed during the year The good example lias caught and our 
womankind are to the fore slowly but surely And the holding of 
a ladies’ gathering here in connection with our Social Conference, 
under the presidency of the Ram of Partapgarh, is more eloquent 
of the growing spirit of our cause than any words of mine As to 
widow marnagos, I have not tho exact figures before me just at 
this moment, but I am, I think under the mark when I say that 
there liavo been during the year no less than 30 widowmarnages 
throughout British India—a groat advance upon any of the pre¬ 
ceding years And I repoat what 1 have said in every inaugural 
address of mine on the platform of the Social Conference—the 
right of the Hindus to bo m the vanguard of progiossivo peoples 
will be judged according as they plead for the widow and the so- 
called lowor classes of society. The question about these classes 
is a very sonous one But even there the movement is not without 
its effeots of awakening My friend, Mr Slnnde, missionary of the 
Prarthaua Samaj of Bombay, lias been making a tour in the coun¬ 
try to find out what is being done for tho elevation of those whom 
wo troat as tho outcastos of society, and he has published in the 
papers an interesting account of what ho has seen. The signs are 
so far hopeful 

“In the name of the Sanatoria Dharma then, the Religion of 
Universal Morality and Humanity, in the name of the ideal of old, 
which enjoins us to be ‘Children of Light,’ I call upon you to go 
back to the heart of your religion and by moans of the ancient 
light to learn to spaak the language of to-day —to make use of 
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Light to fulfil the obligations imposed on us by the requirements 
of modern times The Sanatana Dhai ma does not mean ntes and 
ceremonies which come and go but equity and riqht which stand 
for ever We see degeneracy everywhere because we do not pro¬ 
duce great minds, and it is a universal law of nature attested by 
history that 'great minds are not produoed in a country where the 
test of a great mind is agreeing in the opinions of the small 
minds ' Let us rise to a sense of man-worthiness which can only 
come of womsn-worthiness The one need of the age is men with 
convictions, not men with mere opinions who will nng changes on 
such sacred words as the Sanatana Dharinn without the will and 
the daimg to practise it There is enough of talk hut the great 
thing is action conceived in the spirit of sobriety, self-restraint aurl 
self-iespect 'Nothing is impossible to the lover ’ Not bv hatrod 
of others, not by jealousy of others, not by petty controversies and 
party conflicts is legenoration possible to any people Sir Francis 
Younghusband said the other day m Ins speech at ono of tho 
English Umvorsities that wo of this deal land of ours are iitted to 
bo the spiritual leaders of tho world Iu every souse—in more 
souses than perhaps he meant, that is true—‘the people who see 
Visions will nover perish ’ But wo must soo Visions as tho old 
Kishis—in a spirit of calmness, of truth, love uud lusolution, and 
the Vision must be tho ideal of tho man who thinks his ^mission 
is to uplift the fallen, and relieve tho miseries and inequalities 
of life 


“The idea that no man is bound to act up to what he thinks 
right, what ho is convinced is right, but that ho must submit to 
customs, however had, bocause society is bound by them, is, I say, 
un-Hindoo because it is m our own Hindu sacred book—The 
Bhagwat Ceota—written, that ‘children only and not the 
learned speak of tho speculative and the piaotioal faculties 
as two They are but one for both obtain the self-same 
end and the placo which is gained by the followers of the 
one is gained by tho followers of the othor That man 
seoth who seeth that tho speculative and the practical doc¬ 
trines are one ’ These are your ideals— ‘ childien of light’ that 
y r ou were, sanctify yourselves as a people consecrated to the cause 
of the Social Conference because it draws its inspiration from the 
genuine Sanatana Dharma of the Rishis and js broa<Lbase4 upoi. 
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the great truth, illustrated by the rise and fall of nations, and 
emphasised bv Mr Tohn Morley m his lecture on Machiavelh that 
whether it is i Soaety or State, that which will not co-opeiata 
with ‘the Universal Mmd’ and move on the lines of humanity and 
I aye, truth and justice, equity and right, self-control and the 
s icrodnoss of personality, is doomed to starve, to decay and perish 
as a dead carcass ’ ” 



THE DEPRESSED CLASSES, 


At the public ineetim/ held on Sunday 27th Xo vein bn , 1910,at the 
Fiamji Couasji Institute, Su Xaxnjnn Chandaiai hat u ho presided 
dehieied the folluumy udd/css — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is now mv duU as Ohuumun of this Mooting to sum up tho 
proceedings and to emphasise the lesson which has boon conveyed 
to you by the soveial speakers who have addiessuil yon The lesson 
is that this cause of what We call the depressed classes in this coim- 
tiv is not meielv their cause hut with it are bound the interests, 
progress, and welfare of all classes m India All the speakers be¬ 
fore mo have dwelt ou the gloss injustice winch has been dono for 
conturies in the name ot Hinduism to the depressed clashes by the 
higher castes of the Hindu community , and have o\hortol us to 
do our best to wipe out this blot on Hinduism No ouo can rea¬ 
sonably deny that the chaige is tiue , at the same tune let us not 
forget the other and brighter side of the case If the pages of the 
past history ot Hinduism with roierem e to the treatment of tho 
depressed classes are darkened by do,*p shnlcs, let us not forget 
that tho history has its lights also—lights obscuiod indeed by a 
variety of circumstances but still there working m the presout and 
showing that Hinduism mits best and purest aspects contains with¬ 
in itself elements favourable to the growth of tho cause and mission 
which have for their object the olevation of tho dopressod classes 
It is important to bear this in mind, because from the way in which 
this question of tho depressed cl isses is sometimes handled one is 
apt to suppose that it is onlv now that we aio making an effort to 
raise them , that the movements for their elevation aie of our time, 
without any past going back to some generations back No social 
reformer can be worth las work who ignores tho past He must 
be both an idealist and a practic il man—an idealist deriving ins¬ 
piration from all that was dono before him in the past, and a prac¬ 
tical man, because he must be patient, loyal to fact, and making 
the best of the actual situation around him 
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tn a valuable paper read some months ago on the Bhahti ot 
devotional School of Hinduism by Mr. Sidgwick, a member of the 
Indian Civil Service and Assistant Collector in the district of 
Poona, at a Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Societ) he said that the paper was the result of the advice given 
to him one day by the late Mr Jackson, whose death at the hands 
of au assassin has caused groat loss in the world of antiqua¬ 
rian research m particular Mr Jaekaon, observed Mr Sidgwick, 
advised him to study and cultivate au mtnn ito acquaintance with 
the literature and history of the devotional school of Hinduism 
That adneo meant more than appeals on the surface In giving 
it Mr Jackson gave proof not only of the cultured taste and talent 
of a scholar but also the insight of a practical administrator We 
aro told that no British oifici il can understand the poople or be 
understood by the n unless he is able to speak to them in thou own 
vernaculars A better way of putting the same idea i*, I think, 
this that a British ofheial cannot do better than study the Ver¬ 
naculars with the help of the lvtcratnic of the Bhakti School, for 
that is the surest way to cuter into the inner mind of the people, 
to evoke their sympathy and understand their h\es it is uo 
exaggeration to say that what has kept up the heart of the Hindu> 
be ho lugh-cnsto or low-caste, is the music, tho poetry, the life of 
the saint of tho devotional school In Europe the translation of the 
Bible into the spoken languages was the starting point of popular 
progress Similarly, at a time when tho priesthood of tho country 
had in India kept all knowledge of the Hindu Scriptures to them¬ 
selves and made it a sin for any body to communieato it to the 
lower caste, it was tho saiuts who appeared on the soono, and open¬ 
ed the door of religious kuowledgo to all, high-caste or low-casto, 
in tho name of tho brothorhood of raau As a result, nearly every 
caste produced its saiuts , and these denouncing dogma, formalism 
in religion, and ciste tyrauny, sang songs, lived lives, and spread 
abroad principles, which and which alone have saved Hinduism 
from sinldug into utter degradation and rum What makes life 
tolerable to tho poor man living in his muddy cottage , what 
inures him to the daily struggles and worries but the songs of that 
galaxy of saints—sougs which tho poor despised sing morning and 
evening to illuminate their live-i v As a Mahar preacher exclaim¬ 
ed, some years ago, in a sermon which he preached “When the 
Vedas and the Brahmins deserted us Mahars as the despised of the 
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earth, 0, ye saints, you came 10 our n -.cue, 'and it is because of 
you, your preaching-, and practice-*, your words of comfort, and 
hope, that we, cast away by the higher castes as untouchable, boar 
tho burden of life with content, reposing faith in llim to share 
whose Lore you daily invite us when we chant your livrnns and 
songs” There is a legend about the Mahar Saint, (’hokhi Mela, 
which 1u this connection has protonud sigmlican o Aci ording to 
tho legend, Ohokha Mela one day ippi ired befoi ■> the Temple of 
Yithoba at Pauilharpur to offer Ins pnyers Ys lie w.is i Mahar, 
he was not allowed to enter into the pr< un< ts of 'ho Temple , so 
he stood on tho roid outside, fron'mg the idol When tho Biali- 
nnn priests saw that the} thought the sight of tho Mahar was 
pollution to tho doit>, and so they 'tuned lnm out oi tho place 
Ohokha Mela, however, went lound the Temple, and stood on tho 
road behind it to pra\ Tho deity, so the legi ud mns, turned Ins 
face towards lnm irom inside the Temple—and tin* priesthood was 
alarmed Thcio was they said to themselves, (ho auger of God 
because they had turned out hts devotee What was more, at 
night Vithoba, the (tod, dressed in tho humble garb of an old, de¬ 
crepit Mahar, appealed befoic Ohokha Mela to worship the saint 
This legend runs through Hinduism—even Brahmins love to re¬ 
count it with prulo 1 Many other legends of I li it kind aro tliero-»- 
and the Vishnu Pur ana, the elevating sentiments of whnli fasci¬ 
nated Emerson tells Hindus that ilari moauing Hod, dwells 
among the peasants and those wo eousidei untou< liable, and often 
i nines iu low disguise This w is ho v tho Bhakti School tried to 
save Hinduism from decay Yud its history illustiafos what Tames 
M irtmeau has pointed out as one great le-sou of all history that 
"Social degeneration descends lrom tho ornamental ranks, while 
social regeneration ascends fiom the despised ” There is a warning 
to us all Tliero eau be no reform of or hope for the higher so 
long as the so-called lower castes are despised Those wo despise 
and lefuse to touch are verily among the salt of the earth 1 

It is an interesting question for the historian, hew far tho 
teachings of the Bhaku school opoiated m tlie old times to raise 
some Shudra castes to Brahiumhood But it must have had, I 
presume, some influence m that respect 

A great deal of our present social degradation is undoubtedly 
due to tho narrowness and bigotry of Brahmanism , but when we 
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condemn Brahmanism for its sins of omission and commission, let 
ns remember another fact of history that several of the Brahmin 
castes of the preseut times wort at some time of the lower castes 
—Shudras, and raised tin msclves to the higher by means of pious 
actions, and that with the help of th< puror Brahmins of the old 
tunes theinstlrts Thu has been pointed out b} Sir Alfied Ljall 
and the late Sir Henry Sumner Mono Writing of the lower 
oastos «o raised the latter observes m his ‘ Early Haw and Cus¬ 
tom, ” Once taken nndei tin sin lf< r of Brahmauism the fiction 
cun hardlv bo distinguished from a tact ’’ Vud this com lusion of 
tliat eminent Jurist dimes < onolior ition from a remark and an 
exhortation m the S mnh Parisiia winch runs as follows Do 
uot despise the religions uf the sum e-sire ages (though tliey differ 
from your own), do not despise those who h iri acquired during 
them Brahmanism iboeaii'i) Hiahmuis were made hy tlie times, 
not horn " 

•r*r "sr ?r nrur ?nr<r5r y firsrr i 

<TTt 5T -feT'-lt TITKTT fff * nf^t 11 

Here are the two forces of Hinduism at its best and m its ideal 
state on our side Tt is tru< that this bright side of Hinduism ha> 
failed to act omphsh its ol>) 0 < t and to insert itsilt so as to free it 
from lugotrv ignormce superstition, and bhud eoiiseriahs u , md 
notwithstanding tlu saints md proplu ts of the Bhakti school the 
depressed i hissi s ur< with m and continue to be despised But we 
live m an ago and amid surround mgs which mike the probb m a 
groat deal east* r ot solution tliau it was before tin introduction of 
British rule in fndia I lie ofte* ts of that rule have more tliau ever 
before brought tin 1 probUm to the frout The eipialitv of all in 
the eve of law di 1 1 iroil b\ tin statutes of Parliament and tin Pio- 
i lamation of IS'iS was of its. If i great gam m the In ginning The 
work of Christim Missions did md is doing mm li to eh rate those 
ohisscs Eventhing almost ibout us—the fori os of tin time — art 
workiug under the (!or< rninent wo lire under, to break tin man- 
created and artificial distun tions between man aud man and 
though those distinctions in soim shape or another will always re¬ 
main in this countr\ as in others m all ages, the di pressed < las&es 
i aunot will uot uuder modem infhiou< cs, < outmuo long a- the 
despised and uutoiioh ible of the land 

It ,s made a • hargobc some against Government that they have 
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neglected these classes while they have done a great deal for the 
higher castes which take pride iu fre ihug the depressed clashes as 
beyond the pale of lliudu society One of the eirliest (piestions 
which British statesmen had to settle after the introduction of 
British rule in India was whether the (roverninent should concern 
itself with the education of the classes leaving the latter as natural 
leaders of the people, to diffuse their knowh dgc among the masses, 
or wnethcr Government should take up mass i ducat ion and lcav< 
the higher caste s to educate thomselves The earliest records are 
au instructive mine of information on the Mihp t t and one 
of tne most interesting episodes in tho historx or the contro¬ 
versy is, if T mav so call it, the iimable <pi irrel between the 
brothers Sir Honrv Lawrence and Sir Tohn Lawrence, the former 
of whom stood up for the aristoci icv and higher < astes, tnd the 
latter, a zealous (’hristian, stood up for tho masses and the lower 
castes The battle was won bv those who belonged to the school 
of Sir Henry Lawrence It was declared that <lovernment should 
encourage the higher education and the higher < nstes, and look to 
them for the enlightenment of tho lower castes This is what has been 
called tho filtration process of knowledge'—education filfonng down 
from the classes to tho masses Whether the policy so adopted was 
sound or not it is not for me to sav here But this history of 
higher education shows the object which tho earlier British states¬ 
men had in view'm laying down tin* lines of educational policy and 
the obligation imposed on the educated olas-os hi identifying 
ourselves therefore with the prosont do> movements started for the 
elevation of the dopressed cl issos wo ore but endeavouring to dis 
charge that obligation The movement is not of the' present day. 
In ltfi) somo educated Hindus in Bombay started an Association 
and some schools for the untouchables But that attempt was 
short-lived because the tune was not ripe for it There is a perio 
dicity m tho history of all movements for public good and this 
movement of and for tho depressed classes is no exception to the 
gonoral rulo illustrated in the pages of the lustov of all progressive 
countries In 1870 Keshub Chander Son returned from England 
and delivered a lecture iu this very Hall, in which lie called upon 
the members of the Brarthnna Samaj to do something practical to 
elevate the lower castes Accordingly the leaders of the Samaj 
established Night Schools and two of these schools were for the 
so-callod untouchable classes That, so far as I am aware, w as the 
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first practical, though humble step taken in the matter In 1891 
Mr Damodhar Sukadwalla, an earnest and leading member of the 
Samaj, who has honoured us with his presence at A this meeting, 
started at his own expense a third school for Mahars at Byculla in 
Bombay The Prarthana Sumaj may justly claim to have initiated 
the movement of which we hear so much now-a-days m connection 
with the depiessed < lasses I have no time to go'mto the history 
of the movement but the country owes i debt of gratitude to 
Christian Missionaries, to the Brahino Samaj, to Col Olcott and 
tho Theosoplusts and to Swamy Dayamud Saraswati and the Arya 
Samaj for what is being done to ele\ate tin depressed classos It 
is tlioy who have boon pioneers of the movement, sympathy for 
which hus called us togi ther hore llus evening During tho last 
few years there has been an appreciable aw akemng m tho matter 
ind people s cons< ion< is have been more or h -s touched and it is a 
hopeful sign of the time tli it to-il i\ s me t ting is largely attended 
Those who are working for th< caii'O night and day and the leading 
members of the depressed < lass* s till me that though tho dilhcultie* 
and propidu es to be compu red iro great yet public sympathy fer 
the causo is increasing If wo work with patience, I am Mire we 
shall win and that word untouchable’ which stands as a blot on 
tho fair name of tho great Hindu community will be a tiling of tho 
past. One laution, above all, is liocded We must take care to 
pload tho cause of the untouchables without importing a spirit of 
narrowness and rivalry into it It can do no good to the lause to 
support it by abusing the Bi ihmnis and denouncing them as the 
class whu h has kept for their own aggrandisement the depressed 
classos out of tho pale of Hindu society Tho Brahmins, hke all 
tho higher classes in every country, have their faults and narrow¬ 
ness , but what caste amoug us can take < ledit to itself for largo¬ 
ness of heart and breadth of \ision ' 

Was not Eknath, one of the sweotest singers of Hinduism 
who lived and pray ed for the untouchable, a Brahmin J Was 
not that child of Cod, Nar^i Mehta the saintly' poet of 
Gujrnt, a Brahmin ? Was not Buddha a Brahmin * Was not 
Dnyunand S iraswati, a Brahmin J It 13 Cod’s law that out of 
the \ery narrowTie&s and bigotry of a people comes out tho creed 
of liberalism and love and humanity. The Tow hated the Gentile 
but Christ Jesus, who made the Jew and Gentile one, came out of 
•UeJews So in India, if Brahmanism lias done mischief, it has 
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produced heroes to remove it Tins movement for the elevation of 
the depressed classes, rightly conducted, sympathetically due< cod 
with patience, must elevate us all w 1 her we be lugh-casto or low- 
caste So long as we lia\ e ' lie untouchables among us, we shall 
bring to ourselves the contamination of untouchableness He who 
tnes to lower and degrade others and treat them as castaways, 
ends in the long run by lowering and degrading himself Wo are 
all members of one anotlior, ~>aid St Paul , ami th it. ^13'mg em¬ 
bodies a literal truth, i historic fact , and iti ipplnng ourselves to 
the task of educating and onlighti mug the depressed cl I'sos wo 
are not only teaching them hue also oursehe> to m ike our lives, 
brighter, and purer than they are or will he so long as wo allow 
any poition of the community to ho bofoic us is the despised of the 
earth 



RELIGIOUS atfD SOeiftL REFORM. 
THE PftRSIS. 


- < OC- -—“ 

( Judu Puikit&h lhtJi Uftirh , 1SS ~> ) 

Vt the end of my last ( omnium* atiou, headed 4 Religious and 
Six lal Reform/' I proposed to deal with the <pie->tion whether the 
presont generation of educated native-' wore taking a- much mterost 
m tho cause of that refoiin a-> tin* e irhei generation of tliem had 
done Native lOcicty m Bomb i\ i' split up into various communi¬ 
ties i aoh prose ntmg a tvpe of « hxracter, social as well as religious 
peculiarly its own , so that in order to get a fair idea of Bombay s 
pi ogress in general, jon must mark the stages through which each 
community m particular ha^ pass< d —oacli community, that is to 
say, winch has torn n * leading and memorable part m tho building 
up of Bombay s fortunes and in the gradual development of her 
religious, soi ini, as well as political, life Of your varied native 
i oinmumtios, then fore, two piomuiontly attract attention vu, 
tho L’arsis and tin Hindu- 4 These have home a prominent part in 
• ontiibnting to tho advancement of this city and have mainly led 
to the formation of what 1 havt termed jour “ new life, under tin 
infliuin o of the civilizing agem ies set to work amidst von by tin 
spirit of an enlightened (Government sm h as India had not wit¬ 
nessed or ( iijov ed before In comparing, therefore tho present 
generation of your oulighti ned men with the generation that has 
preceded them a» regards their social and riligious activity, I 
must take each of the two communities just mentioned separately 
and point out how it lias borne it' share in Bombay’s social activi¬ 
ties m the past and how it stands in relation to tho j e activities in 
the present I deem it tho more necessary to do this, because, 
having watt lied for m my jears the steady progress your now life 
has m ide through its different stages, I have come to tho conclu¬ 
sion that Bombaj owes more to tho Parus than to any other com¬ 
munity and that thev liavo overused upon it m times that are gone 
as, L behove, they are destined to exercise in times that are 
coming an influence of which they hare every reason to be proud 
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There is another reason, which induces mo to consider separately 
the historv of soei il progress among Hirsts, and it is this that that 
history contains manv incidents from which jour Hindu reformers 
might draw several useful lessons to their own advantage Without 
at this stage anticipating tlioso lessons I max state that it is cre¬ 
ditable to the l’arsis that all throughout the old and the new haxo 
worked alnwst together—the old peieeixiug slowdv the signs of the 
times at every stage and the new giving wav to the old xvhert, ex¬ 
pediency demanded submission Thus \ ( >u max ay social progress 
among Parsis has been marked bx this phasant feature hat the 
orthodox ami the heterodox have over met, as il win, eai h other 
half way, instead ot either insisting that th n will alone shall 
ho done That progress has not been without its ditl'culties 
but neverthedess, as T shall pro-ontly show, it 1 is bom from the 
beginning steady and sun, mainly bo< au-e the oarh< r genera¬ 
tion of educated 1'arsis xveru actuated by tin true and earnest 
spirit of onlightened men proceeded rigorously but also < autiously 
in bettering the intellectual and social condition of their ((immu¬ 
nity, I do not, of coinso, deny that tho race 1 - cvui noxv not 
without its shortcomings , that if has still to mak< its way on uni 
light against < ortain < ustoms who h iro as mu< li to he deplored as 
certain so* lal customs amongst Hindus Hut tho woik of the pio- 
beut and of the future depends on tin pi sent and future genora- 
tions of edm atod l’arsis—and if they xvill go to work as did their 
elders, they will l doubt not, he able to iclnoxe success md make 
tlioir community still more ad vain ed and enlightemd than it oven 
noxv is 

Tho admirable ‘ History of the 1’ar-i-’ which Mi Dosabhoy 
Frarajoo has recently published in an improxod and enlarged form, 
tells you a good deal that is worth knowing about the race Tho 
information that it gives von on tlio different ~ubjc< ts, ( oncoming 
the I’arsis, is at ou< e lutoiestiug and nistructivi and shows dearly 
bow from a smill aud exiled community-, they have rison into im_ 
poitauce and oi enpy at this day a leading position in matters of 
social, domestic, aud political reform in Western India 
And the most striking part of it is that there xxas 

a time in their history-, when they wore almost as 

superstition-ridden and custom-ridden as their Hindu brethren 
There are certain incidents relating to that history, to \vhi< h 
J£r Dosabhoy might well have made an allusion in his in- 
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structivo work but the omission of which is, I suppose, due to the 
fact that the author looked upon them as of comparatively minor 
importance But at times it so happens that small 
things load to great 0110 s in the progress of a people At any rate, 
if you trace tin social progress of the Parsis to *ts very original 
beginnings, you will bo struck by the fact that events, which are 
on the face of them trivial, have be cn partly tho cause of that pro¬ 
gress, At present your idea of an enlightened Parsi of the day is 
that he is one who is not subjected to tbo tyranny of castes and 
priests—that he is free to go any where, and dine With anybody 
without the slightest feai of being ostracised from lus class by being 
subjected to the penalties of i \commumcation Nothing, again, is 
more common in these days than to see Parsi ladies dnvo and walk 
by the side of their husbands, and pi aside at the family table 
Besides, at any public gathering, where ladies are invited, you see 
them in large number' But (here was a time when the Parsi 
gentleman and the I’u-u lady were hemmed in by restrictions and 
such things as you now witness and as indicate that domostie and 
soual reform has taken deep root in Parsi life were not at all 
toloratod tor mstauc e, I have a very vivid recollection of the 
time, when any Parsi that dared to dine with any one of ^ different, 
raco was B iirc to bo treated as i social vagrant Some of my old 
readers remember, I daresay, with whatbittei feelings and wailings 
the news was rot eived by the Parsis in 1840 that Mr Manookjoo 
Cursctjeo who was then on a visit to Europe, had openly dined 
with Europeans When shortly after, Mr Maneokjeo returned 
from Europe to Bomb iy, the cpiestion was taken up by such of 
tlio members of the Parsi Punchay et of the time as wore not on 
good teiins with Ml Manockjee’s father who was ilso a member 
of tho same both The formci thought that they could tu,n the 
oppoitumty to iccouut by puttmg their enoim’s son out of easto or 
inflicting on luin some other ccjually humiliating punishment Mr 
Manockjco, however tiled an expedient wlmh succeeded very 
well indeed lie interviewed an influential European member of 
the (Governor s Council of tho time and complained to lum oi the 
plot which was being hatched against him by his father s enemies 
The European Councillor promised to intercede lie saw Sir 
lamsotjeo Jecjeebhoy, ( who had not then obtained the Baronetcy , 
but who, nevertheless, was oven then tho loader of his people ), and 
other members of tho Punchayet and appealed to their good sense 
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Sir lamsetjeo used lus tact aud the ticklish question was allowed 
quietly to drop and no one heard of it any more There are men 
of the old generation even now who shut their eyes with what they 
call shame at the change that has come over their class 
a change that freely allows its members to dine with the 
people of other communities and tolerates the free em¬ 
ployment of Goanese cooks and butlers in the Parsi household 
But the men that think so andliment the -.pin* >f the times form 
a dwindling minority and m respect of this parti, u'ar custom you 
may safeh &av that it has almost entirely gone < at ot fashion 
There is another incident win. h is equally instructive as showing 
how conservative the Parsis were at, one time A Parsi gentloman, 
who was one of the leading and wealthiest members of his com- 
munitj, married a Parsi ladv in 18 >2 and soon alter the marriage 
the couple began to drive togother in a carriage and pair and visit 
European shops in opon daylight Nono from among the Parsis 
had before dared to gi\e Ins wife this sort of liberty The idea 
was supposed to be entirely new and in imitation of European 
manners aud customs The event, therefore . teated quite a sen¬ 
sation The Parsi papers of the tune inerct losslv criticised 
the pair for the fashion which they had so boldly undertaken to 
bring into vogue by their example Old men vsked—what arc wo 
coming to i There Were some of the new genera ti on v ho of course 
applauded the gentleman’s < onduct But tli„ ge neral sense of the 
community was against him md so violently \va> lie denounced 
that some ot the using so. lal reformer-* of the da\ eame forward 
with letter-, to the editor of the Bombay Times publicly approving 
of what the Parsi gontlema i had done aud defending him against 
the unjust criticism to whi< h ho was being subjected Dr Bmst 
the memory of whose latter days as an Indian journalist Bombay 
cherishes by the name of Bloody Buist ” then edited the Bombay 
Tun*? Ho took up the subject and eulogised the public spirit* 
which the Parsi gentleman had shown m bringing out his wife 
Unfortunately, in spite of the support given In the small band of 
rising reformers and the Bom bay n met t, ha gentleman in question 
was unable to boir tho hostile criticism win c h bitterly pursued him 
from the bigoted section of his people And he ga ve up going ou fc 
with his wife The social reformers, who had expected that he 
would stand firm aud fearless, were of course disappointed , and^ 
till I 860 you scarcely saw a Parsi, who had the courage to go ou 
20 
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for a dure With his family But the ycang leformers had been 
in the meantime preparing for the change that was coming and an 
incident occurred in that year, which deserves to be recorded m the 
pages of Bombay's social history A French Oircus paid a visit to 
Bombay that year Its tent was pitched on the ground, where the 
building of St Xavier’s College now stands The late Mr Ram- 
balkrishna, a Hindu reformer of the day, and several of his Para* 
and Hindu friends formed themselves into a committeo for 
the purposo of getting native gentlemen to visit tho Cirous 
with their familios Noticos were given m the local dailies by the 
gontlomen just referred to, requesting Parsi and Hindu gontlomon, 
who might wish to visit the Circus, to apply to them for tickets 
Tho notices did not seem to have attracted attention at first—at 
any rate, they excited no hostile criticism—probably because no 
one expei ted at the time that they would find a ready response 
Some mtive families, however, did ipply for tickets , and when 
one night, for the first tune m Bombay’s history, some Parsi and 
Hindu gentlemen entered tho Circus with their families, the people 
who had gathered in tho largo tout of the Circus to witness the 
performance were, as it wore, stupified by surprise It was a sight 
to see All eyos wore turned on tho “reformed” men and the 
ladies—all Was silenoo, not a voico was hoard for some time,—so 
spell-bound was the largo gathering by tho spectacle The incident 
did not, however, evoke any opposition at tho time, as the inci¬ 
dent last mentioned had done , and for this change in public opi¬ 
nion I shall account further on But mark how at present Parsi 
ladios visit theatrical performances, drive with their husbands, 
and move about freely and cheerfully without oncouutenng the 
slightest social prejudice or opposition Note, again, another 
social incident of equil interest—one of those little events in tho 
progress of a pooplo, that are striving to move onward, which 
Bilently indicate tho coming change I have Innted above that a 
Parsi home now-a-days moans a home, where the domestic virtues 
of,the Englishman are carefully cultivated—where husband and 
wife meet at tho table, and tho drudgery of a day s hard work is 
followed by happy re-unions of the family circle in the evening But 
twenty years ago this was more than you could think of Like 
the Hindu, tho Parsi dined first and wifo afterwards and family 
gatherings were almost unknown It so happened on one oocasioa that 
Mr Dhuujeebhoy Nusserwanjee Gama, who then resided in the 
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house near the Go wall a Tank, which is now owaad And occupied 
by the Free Ohurch Missionaries, inrited a few friends with their 
families—( among them I should specially mention Mr Dosabhoy 
Framjee Gama—a name that I here beg of the reader to noto most 
oarefally, as further on I shall hare to say more about him )—-to 
dinner The host, his family, their few scloct guests and their 
families met at the same table The party was a private one , no 
one had intended that it should be talked of or known publicly 
But somehow the secret oo^od out, and a Parsi paper—the Ch'ibook 
—came out with a most rabid article, denouncing the men, who had 
dared to set up what the excited writer called a sinful innovation 
“ What' ”—asked the writer— 'can anything be more doplorable 
than to see A dining with B’s wife and B dining with A s wife ?” 
The social reformer, however, had silently been abroad and this 
opposition did not cool thi ardour of the onlightuned men, who 
wished to refine the customs and manners of their community And 
you see how the innovation has now lost entirely its odium, and has 
grown into a popular custom With the Parsis Tho causes of these 
wholesome changos that have now made Parsi society more 
enlightoned than it was thirty years ago I shall point out in my 
next communication 

I now come to tho causes which have brought about tho state 
of things to which I referred in the foregoing part of this commu¬ 
nication, and which have helped to make the Pam community 
what it is at present—more enlightened and free from tho fetters 
of bigotry and superstition than it Was thirty years ago One is 
apt to suppose that their spirit of commercial enterprise has mainly 
made them more progressive than other communities in India, but 
you have in the Bhatias and the Bamas a living proof of tho fact 
that people may bo highly gifted with mercantile instincts and 
show the highest spirit of commercial activity and yet remain as 
bigoted and ignorant as ever First of all, I do not tlnnk the 
Parsis would have been what they aro-soually progressive—if their 
earlier leaders had not clearly perceived that female education is 
the root of all reform. It was not that Parsi females of the older 
generation were compelled to remain entirely ignorant and illite¬ 
rate As Mr Dosabhoy Fram,ee has pointed out m his "History 
of the Parsis/’ even in old days, when female education had not a 
systematic basis as it has now, girl 3 were sent to school with boys, 
bat after marriage their education—if knowing to read and 
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write with aorao difficulty and to say prayers can be called 
education at all—as, a rule ceased No one rentured to go 
further • and the result was that Parsi females were as 
muoh the *mblems <jf ignorance and superstition as their Hindu 
sisters But th< late Mr Fiamji Oawasiee Banajee, to comme¬ 
morate wliose public services and chanties the Framjee Oawasjeo 
Institute ivas erected l»v the public of this eit}, was the first Parsi, 
who had the courago to brave the prejudices of his time in this res¬ 
pect He gave his daughter au English education winch Parsi 
ladios were bv no means accustomed to receive m those days and 
Ins excellent example was followed b> Mr Maneckjoo Cursotjoo 
and by Sir .Tamset.jec deojeebhov the first Baronet Mr Framjee 
was not himself a very highly educated man nor was he i man of 
very liberal ideas on questions of religious and social reform , but 
his contact with Europeans enabled his naturalh shrewd intellect 
to take a sober view of social questions, and to see what ordinary 
men of the dav could not see the signs of the times lie knew 
what roform meant and what wis the nght wav of working to 
promote its causo For nistanoo, when the Grant Modical College 
was first established, bigoted Parsis, whose number was b gion 
could not tolerate the idea of Parsi youths joining the Collogt be¬ 
cause, tlvov said, cutting dead bodies was against thur religion 
Mr Framjee was a member of the Board of Education at the tune 
He saw that it would be injurious to the future of his people if 
I’arsi youths wore prohibited m this w'a> from receiving medn al 
education , at the same time he also felt, the n< ecssitv and tnc wis^ 
dom of acting with caution so that he might both gain the object 
he had so much at hoait, and do nothing to offend the susceptibi¬ 
lities of las bigoted co-religiomsts Vud lie hit, upou a very clover 
i xpedient, who h did mk coed m both direction* He provided se¬ 
parate rooms for Parsi students near the College *<> that after dis¬ 
section they might have a bath there aud before taking their 
meals, go through sm h purification < ereuiontes as. according to 
Parsi ideas, were deemed noccssarv This disa-me 1 all opposition, 
and Parsi souths were allowed to study in tiio College I have 
said that he was the first to set the example m the matter of im¬ 
parting Euglish oduc ition to females But oven as regards the 
Vernacular education of Parsi girls there was not bofore 18 19 any 
organised effort except that here aud there individuals encouraged 
3 i*ch education in the caso of their own families. What was want- 
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ed was a popular basis for it and this it obtained soon after from 
the efforts of a band of enlightened young men, who had formed 
themselves into a society called ‘‘The Students’ Literary ana 
Scientific Society ” winch is still in existence The reading of an 
essay on female education at one of its meetings made the young 
men seriously think of giving a practical shape to their -deas on 
the subject Schools, taught by paid teachers could not be in the 
very first instance opened without pecuniary support and on such 
support the voung men coukl bv no means count, as female edu¬ 
cation had more opponents than friends at the time But still—• 
such was the spirit ot vouthful onergv by which the young men 
were fired at the time—it was thought that somi thing should be 
done and an humble beginning was accordingly made Morning 
classes for girls were organised, where the young men gave gratui¬ 
tous instruction by turns for uearlv two years The regularity and 
onthusiasm with which the voting si holars of the Elphmstone In¬ 
stitution dischaigtd this self-imposed and uoblo task was not long 
in receiving its reward At the outset of these remarks on the 
social progress of the I’arsis. I < ailed attention to one good and re¬ 
markable feature of that progress—the feature that the old and 
the now have throughout worked almost together And here you 
find an apt illustration of what l have said The self-sacrificing 
example set by Mr Dadabliai Naerop and his young friends 
caught the eye ot some of the moiv elderly gentlemen of tho day 
and of thoso tho most pi eminent ligure was tho late Mr Gursetjoo 
Nusserwanjee Gama m wlnw* death l>omba\ lost but recently a 
moral hero, of whose life it might be truly said that it approached 
Wordsworth’s ideal ot “plain living and high thinking.” Of tho 
services rendered by the Gama family generally to public progress 
hut specially to the cause of female education I shall speak further 
on But here I should not omit to sav that it was Mr Cursotjoe 
Gama, who enabled the young champions of female education to sup¬ 
ply a want most soroly felt by them by establishing regular schools 
for girls There is another incident rolatmg to this instructive his¬ 
tory of female education among the Parsis, which ought to be re¬ 
corded here, for it has also served to further its eause On one oc¬ 
casion—which, I daresay. Mr Dadabhai Naorojee now recollects as 
a memorable one in the history of female education among tho 
Parsis -he put his thoughts on the subject on paper and wrote 
to Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, requesting the favour of an interview, 
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Mr Dadabhai received a prompt answer from the generous Baronet. 
The young champion of female education was desired to meet at 
the office of the Parsi Panchayat The Baronet arranged that Mr 
Dosabhoy Sorabjoo Moonsheo, a loading but strongly conservative 
Parsi of tho day, should a bo present at the interview The mtemew 
took place, Sir Tamsetjeo asked Mr Dadabhai to state hi* 
thoughts ? and when they were stated, he turned to Mr 
Dosabhoy saying — ‘Well, Moonshcc Sahib, what do you 
say to that ( ’ Tho Moonshcc Snheb of course could not quite 
relish tho novel idea of educating females Ho said in words 
such as those —“The young man wants to odu< ate females 
But what do females want education for’' It will only spoil 
thorn You see, you should not supply more oil to a lamp 
than it can bear, for otherwise tho light is sure to exting¬ 
uish itsolf ” The (ompmsou, however, was turned to advantage 
by the Baronet most ingomousl> Turning to tho Moon 3 hee, he 
said — ‘Well Moousbee Saheb, l quite ng,ee with you there—the 
lamp should have no more oil than it can hoar But >ou see, this 
young man doos not wish that females should receive more 
knowledge than they want He wants to gno them a moderate 
education 80 ) our lllusti ition supports what ho wishes” Tho 
Mooushoo opposite was thus disarmed and Sir .Tamsetjeo promised 
Mr Dadabhai to think on tho matter Shortly afte>, Sir Tamsetjeo 
opened four schools for Par-u girls in connection with his Benevo¬ 
lent Institution These four together with the three opened by 
tho Students' Society, served to give an votive -.tart te female edu¬ 
cation Tho latter were taken up in 18ot> by the Parsi Girls’ 
Schools Association-—a bod\, winch has done and is doing excellent 
service to the cause for tho promotion of which it was started 
And to it also the remark 1 have twice made most aptly ap¬ 
plies, for, in organising it, its vouug promoters did not work sole¬ 
ly on their own r» spousibilitv but took such of the older people in¬ 
to their confidence as were both influential and enlightened Its 
organisation was due niainh to the exertions of Mr Framjee 
Nusserwanjee Patel and to Mr Nowrojee Furdooujee and to Mr 
Sorab|ee Shapoorjeo Bengalee The lirst began as Chairman of the 
Association—a post which ho occupies with honor to himself and 
t > his community even at this day The two latter began as its 
8 )'rotaries Mi Nowrojoe was Secretary to the Association for 
nearly teu years and it would take pages to recount the services ha 
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ii*s rendered to the cause of social reform among lu* people In 
the midst of his other arduous work, he was able to find time to 
devote himself to the cau*e of female education, and worked at it 
with an earnestness and vigour, which ought to put many a young 
man of the present day to shame There were others who felt 
perhaps as enthusiastically on the subject but none else had 
the dogged perseverance and the steads, industry of Mr 
Nowrojee And in Mr Sorabjeo Shapoorjee Bcngiloe, he found 
a most valuable co-ad]utor Thus the cause of female 
education assumed under the auspices of these men nn organised 
shape What deserves umi admiration more than this organising 
and working power of the educated young mi n of tlio time T speak 
of is the tact and practn al good sense with which thev proceedod 
Instead of rushing headlong like rash reformers, Mr Nowro'oo anl 
Mr Sorabjeo never failed to consult persons more elderly and ex¬ 
perienced than themselves And this was the secret of their suc¬ 
cess Whole there would otherwise have been strong opposition, 
they were able to secuio sympathy by the use of tact and temper 
For instance, wherever Mr Framjco or other old men objected to 
certain details in tho management of the schools, Mr Nowrojee 
and Mr Sorabjeo gave wav knowing that if they were able to 
maintain the schools and keep them going on, time would remove 
old prejudices and bring about a change m the feelings and preju¬ 
dices of their community us a whole And this is a lesson winch 
all social reformers should take to he vrt, for, often have 1 found the 
members of useful bodies now and thou quarrelling over minor 
questions and hindering all progress The schools of the Tana 
Girls’ Schools Association an. now m a very prosperous condition 
and you may form some idea of the progress fi male education has 
made among the Parsis from the fact that 95 per cont of the Farsi 
girls roceive instruction at this da>. 

In what has preceded I have mentioned the names of some of 
the more prominent gentlemen, belonging to the earlier generation 
of educated Parsis, who devoted their attention to the subject of 
social reform, and to whooo steady and self-sacnficmg industry the 
happy results, indicating tho present progressive spirit ot tho Pa”si 
community, are chiefly due Let me now dwell a little on the 
splendid services rendered by the Oama family to the cause of 
sooiai progress in general and female education in particular The 
name of that family will always live immortal, for it has given 
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Bombay men, the memory of whose lives is highly inspiring, he 
cause their history is one glorious, though silent, record of chari¬ 
table deeds and generous actions. There hare been great and good 
men among Parsis and Hindu- but none greater or better 
than Mr Cursetjee Nussorwanjee Cama and Mr Dosabhoy 
Framjee (Jama They literally lnfod the life of benevolence 
and intelligent eliarity —intelligent because it Was as discrimi¬ 
nating as it was liberal Nearly every good object had 
their heartiest sympathy and their purses were freely opened to 
almost all movements calculated to benefit and improve the public 
The Farsi Girls’ Schools have now an endowment of Rs 60,000, 
half of which was contributed by various members ol this truly 
noble family alone Events are moving fast in these days and the 
present generation is apt to foiget what its predecessor did, in 
those times of rapidity of motion and rapidity of thought But the 
unbounded generosity oi the Camas, their active sympathy for the 
welfare of thoir fellow creatures, and the -pint oi progress, which 
formed the mainspnug of that sympathy, deserve to be made known 
to those living in the present or coining in the future Mr Cur-et- 
jee Nusserwaujeo Caina, whose recent death deprived Bombay of a 
life that was singularly noble and liberal, was, as I have said al¬ 
ready, the man, who propped up Mr Dadabliai Nowrojeo and bis 
friends when those tirst struggled hard in the cause of female edu¬ 
cation f ha\e before rue a copy oi Au Oration, ' delivered by 
Mr Dadabhai Naoroji on the oi casiou of the fun oral service per¬ 
formed b> a Freemasons Lodge ( to which Mr Cursetjee N Oania 
belonged ) iu memory of the latter shortly after las death That 
‘‘Oration * ought to be placed in tho hands of every young man 
There you read how Mr Cursetjee lived and worked to serve his 
countrymen—how enthusiastically and yet quietly he took into his 
confidence the rising youug men of the day, and spared not him¬ 
self in furthering the cause of social reform, which they espoused 
As Mr Dadabhai lias said there, at a time when the cause of 
female education was denounced by a considerable section of the 
Farsi community— when, to use Mr Dadabhai’s words, “ the self- 
bondage m the higher ranks and the moral bondage in others was 
a barrier not easy to be overcome”-—Mr Cursetjee Cama cheered 
up the young champions of that cause, and gave them his 
counsel and his money, looking for no earthly reward in return 
In that geuerous and exemplary effort, he was heartily supported 
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by his fathef and by ins brother Dhunjeebhov Mr Dosabhoy 
Framjee Oama, who is still living, was tlie m m, who in tho days 
of his prosperity, gave sovcral thousands a year through Mr Sorab- 
jee Shapoorjee Bengalee for the use of girls’ schools and other 
objects of public chanty. Tho best feature of that charity, which 
knew to give and when to give, was that it not only did not seek 
publicity but made it a sacred condition of its gilts that tho name 
of tho giver should remain a close secret. Silently lie gave his 
support and Bombay for years did not know it. until Mr 
Sorab|eo some years ago, folt it his duty at a public moot¬ 
ing to aokuowlodgo lu-> liberal gifts Nor was his generosity 
eonfiuod to Parsis alone Ho catholic wts his sympathy that 
once ho sent through Mr Sorabjoe a respectable sum of money 
to the late Mr Kursandas Mul|oo when the solt-s icrilicing devo¬ 
tion, with which the latter had liboured hard tj promote the cause 
of social reform unong Ou/orati Hindus, subjeited him to persecu¬ 
tion and made him helpless Mi Karsandas to the day of his 
death did not know from whom the mono* came Fortune has now 
ceased to smile upon “ immortal Dombhoy, but even in adversity 
he is what lie was in prosperity -as w inn as over in a good cause, 
“rojocmg in hope, patient in tribulation ” This is a character for 
study and imitation—i charactor, that shows humanity m its 
highest and best form e>er ready to sacrifice itsolf to the cause of 
mankind, in prosperity serving most ardently its fellow-creatures, m 
adversity standing firm and fearless to bravo it, and always carry¬ 
ing with it an equal temper, a feeling heart, and a most ebantable 
disposition 

An Indian Carlyle is not likely to find a worthier hero for 
worship than Mr Dosabhoy Cama,— 

‘A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards lias taken with 
equal thanks ’ 

Next to female education, I ascribe the social progress of the Parsis 
to the attempts made by the earlier generation of the educated mem¬ 
bers of that eommunity to diffuse knowledge by means of tracts and 
publications and through the Press The first effort in this direc¬ 
tion, so far as I remember, was made by Mr. Nowrojee Ptuuhaonyee. 
In 1840, he started a periodical m Guzerati, which was called 
the Vtdya Sagara After it came the Jagatmitra, a periodical 
21 
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also in Guzerati, started in 1850 by Mr Sorabjee Shapoof- 
jee Bengalee The second, like the first, dealt with ques¬ 
tions of social and literary interest, and both in their time helped 
to diffuse knowledge among the people and to accustom them slow¬ 
ly to the new and more advanced ideas of the time In 1851 the 
Dnyan Piasarak Mandali, a vernacular branch of tho Students 
Literary and Scientific Society, commenced to publish in the shape 
of pamphlets ossays road at its meetings But there was yet a 
need for a ponodieal, specially adapted for females and this need 
was supplied for the first time m 18 '>7 when tho Stribodh or the 
“Instrm tor of Women” Was started Tins again was duo to Mr 
Dosabhoy Framjeo Carna’s active sympathy for female education 
and advanc omont In fact tho magazine was started under Ins 
patronago To attiact readers ami place it within tho reach of 
ill, its annual-uhs( ription w is kept so low as one rupee At the 
very beginning, its subscribers numbeied 1000, but the < ost of 
printing and illustrations being in those days vory expensive it for 
years resulted m a lo-s , mil this loss was home entirely by Mr 
Dosald oy To tin' cdiu ated jontbs of tho time he gave encourage¬ 
ment and thus tho mag i/mo was kept up I may mention here 
Mr. Nuuahliai Ifaridas, now a Tudgo of tho High Court, was for 
some time its editor and, I believe Mr Soiab)eo Sliapoorjeo Bongaloe 
and some other rising reformers of tho day frequently contributed to 
its columns And it must lie "aid to their credit that, with Mr Dosa¬ 
bhoy Framjeo (linn presiding over their energies like a guardian 
angel, they made the Shilxxih a usofnl and interesting inaga/mo 
—liked and welcomed bv the ladies for whom it was specially in¬ 
tended Thus it rendered yeoman s sorvico to the cause of female 
odue itiou it a time when there was pressing noed for su< h sorviee. 

1 tut. a raoro potent mlineneo for good in the direction of social re¬ 
form w.is oxerused bv the Hast Gnftat To tins paper the Farsis 
aro vory highly indebted for its staunch and continued advocacy 
of liberal and enlightened idcis It was started by Mr Dadabha^ 
Nowrojeo in 1851 He conducted it for some time as an unpaid 
editor, and the loss, in winch it resulted for some years after it was 
started, was borne by Mr Cursetjeo Nusserwanjee Gama Another 
interesting fact, which I think it necessary to mention, is that Mr 
K R Kama, tho well-known Oriental scholar, sent printing papers 
for tho journal from England at his own expense for some yearn 
After M r lladalduu. i relative of lus odited the paper. Then it 
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was conducted by Mr Jehauglur Burjorjoo Vaolia, who was suc¬ 
ceeded on tho editorial chair in 1858 by Mi Sorabjee Shapoorjee 
Bengalee When some time after Mr Sorabjee retired from tho 
editorship, it was taken up by the late Mi Kaisandas Mulp and Mr 
Jehanglnr Burjorjee Vacha, who wcio, about twenty yeais ago, 
succeeded by Mr K. N Kabrajec, its present Editor Now, the point 
to remember about this paper is that from 1S">1 to 1858 it dealt al¬ 
most exclusively with religious, social, and domestic questions, re¬ 
lating to Parsis and sometimes to Gujarati Hindus, and it was 
only very rarely that political topics found any place in its 
columns And this affords another proof of whit l havt undeitakon 
to show in these communications—namely, that the earlier genera¬ 
tion of educated uativos did more for rclig ous social and domestic, 
reform than tho present generation is doing 

Two other institutions, which have matoiiall) helped the cause 
of social refoirn among the I’arsis, remain to bo noticed They 
are, firstly, tho l’arsi Law Association, and, secondly, tho Hahna- 
mse Mazdiashna or the Religious Reform Association [ shall no! 
say much about these, for ample information is given about both in 
Mr Dosabhoy Framjee’s “History of the [’arsis ’ Tho first, / c the 
Parsi Law Association, was established at a public mooting of 
the Parsis bold on the 20th of August 18')') , and boro again the 
moving spirit was Mr Nowrojeo Furdoonjco 11 o and Mr Sorab- 
joo Shapoorjee Bengalee worked as Honorary (Secretaries of tho 
Association during the ten years when it was m existence Its 
objoct was to secure for tho Parsis m the 1’residency towns and 
the Mofussil a uniform law relating to inheritance and the mantal 
contract, and to raise the legal a tutus of l’arsi women Most of 
the old Parsis looked upon it with no kindly feelings , some oven 
opposed the attempt to ask for a law against bigamy and other 
similar practices which had found their way into tho Pars! commu¬ 
nity But no amount of opposition or prejudice could discourage 
the indomitable Mr Nowrojeo He had a will and a courage of 
his own and he stuck to his object like a leech—working steadily 
and getting others to work with him for the accomplishment of 
that object And it was fortunato that in such men as Mr Frain- 
jee Nusserwanjee Patel he found active sympathisers and support¬ 
ers, whose co-operation and counsel -were of immense use to the 
straggling young reformers. After sovoral years of patient and 
steady mdqstry— a eriod of difficulties aud anxieties to the young 
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workers—they at last succeeded in inducing Government to give 
tne Parsis a special law of inheritance and divorce, suited to the 
changing conditions of their social progress Well, you hear now 
a good deal about “infant marriage and enforced widowhood” in 
connection with Hindu society Some say—Legislate against 
those evils , while others crj—Beware how yon meddle with the 
social constitution of a conservative people Bigamy was allow¬ 
ed among the Parsis before I 860 and not without some oppo¬ 
sition was a legal ban put upon it that year 1 would advise 
the Hindu reformer to make a note of this fact and to work 
m the spirit, which actuated Mr Nowrojee Furdoonjoe and 
Mr Sorabjeo Sliapoorjee Bengalee in connection with the Parsi 
Law Association Public opinion may bo against you to-day and 
it is invariably so when you try to disturb a long established 
nsago , but if the custom, against which you seek for legislative 
action, is inherently bad—which all allow to be the case as regards 
the system ot infant marriages prevailing in India—and if the 
principle, tor which you are contending, is inherently good, be sure 
the best way of silencing your amiable and patriotic “Let Alonos” 
and of worrying the Government into action is to sit to wor^ with 
the doggedness and industry of Mr Nowrojeo 1 urdoon|oe and not 
to give wav until vou hare gaimd your point Remember well 
thut the agililion tor special laws for Parsis, suited to their ad¬ 
vancing 1 onditions, lasted from 1832 to 186') As 1 havo said al¬ 
ready, it had at tirst only a few sympathisers and support rs aud 
yet it succeeded in the end, because its apostle-,, il 1 may so call 
those who led it did not give way until it was able to fulfil its 
ends As to the Rahnaui 0 Mazdiasbna or the Religious Reform 
Association of the Parsis, started in tho year 18o3, its organiza¬ 
tion was also due mainly to Mr Nowroojce Furdonjee and Mr 
Sorabjee Rhapoorjeo Bongaloe The former began as its President, 
the latter as its Rieretarv It represented the n«ing young mon 

of the day and naturally it met with oppo-ition at the beginning 
Another body, hostile to it, was organized to counteract its in¬ 
fluences Nevertheless the Rahnam.e flourished and it has been & 
valuable instrument of religious reform amoug the Parsis Religi¬ 
ous progress is always slow everywhere but the Rahnaino. has suc¬ 
ceeded to tho oxteut of rofomung certain customs—those particu¬ 
larly, which relate to marriage aud death ceremonies Another 
effort in the direction of religious reform, made by the earlier gene- 
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ration of educated Parsis, was the founding of a College for the 
education of Parsi pnests The late Mr Rustumjee Jamsetjee Jee- 
jeebhoy most actively supported this object, towards which was 
started m 1863 the tin Jninvetjee Jee/rebfioy Zartoshti J ladresta 
with Mr Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengalee as its Honorary Superin¬ 
tendent The Madressa, however, has not been a success, owing 
solely to the traditional respect, winch the Parsi priesthood are 
accustomed to pay to ignorance. 

I must confess that among tho present generation of educated 
Parsis, there is a lurking tendency to bo indifferent to religious 
questions The religion of Zoroaster was pure monotheism and 
Mr. Dosabhoy Framjeo in Ins u Historj of the Parsis ” has pointed 
out its excellences Surely an ancient religion like this and one 
professed by a community, whoso watchword is piogross, dosorves 
to be cared for and developed No community cau livo without 
religion and I was delighted when I read the olhtr day that an 
educated Parsce priest had come forward to lecture to tho public 
on the principles of Zoroastrianism Mr Habra,ee, the Editor 
of Hast (to ftar, who has made lus mark as a social reformer and 
under whom that paper has tally mnint lined its reputation as an 
advocate of mliglitoned uka j deals m its columns with religious, 
and social questions and this is an example which the rising gene¬ 
ration ought not to bo slow to follow. 

I must now bring my remarks on religious and social reform 
among the Parsis to a close*, aud I trust I liuve succeeded in show¬ 
ing that it is to the attention and the onerg), devoted by the 
earlier generation of educate 1 Parsis, to questions relating to that 
reform that their community owes its present position as an ad¬ 
vanced and enlightened people In speaking of that generation, 
what most strikes you is the wonderful capacity for work and tho 
many-sided activities, which distinguished most of those, who re¬ 
presented it It is surprising how in the midst of their ordinary 
business they found time to devote themselves to public intore-ts 
For instance, Mr Dadabhai Naoroji had his work at the Collogo and 
yet you see how many institutions owe their origin to him and theso 
who worked with him—the Students’ Society, tho Dnjan Prasarak, 
the Bombay Association, the Rahnam o MazdiasJma, the Irani 
Fund, the Kasrat Shala, and the Girls’ Schools Mr. Nowrojee 
was a Translator at the High Court and as Secretary of the Bom- 
hay Association he had much to do Nevertheless, his mind and 
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his energies were not confined to bis profession or politics but were 
as enthusiastically devoted to the social and religious interests of 
his people As I wnto, the recollection comes over me of the 
time, when after a day’s hard work at the Court, he used to sit 
till after mid-night, with a clerk by bis side, dictating to the latter 
replica to advorse critics of social and religious reform Few could 
oqual his industry and his tenacity—two qualities, winch even ad- 
vain ed age lias not been able to knock out of him As a social re¬ 
former, lio ranks very high indeed and the Parsi community can¬ 
not point to a better and nobler example of such patience and per- 
eoveranco under difficulties as ho showed in all he undertook Mr 
iSorabrjoe Shapoorjee Bengalee had as a business man his day-tinn, 
during the period of which I speak, fullx occupied he being then 
mainly dependent for his living on his work, and yet for years to- 
getlnr you found him zealously working m connection with girls’ 
schools, tho liehgious and the Law Association, and at night get¬ 
ting through lus share of the articles for tho / a</atinit>u, tho Shi- 
b(Ah) and tho Hast (loftnr [ could go on multiplying othor ins¬ 
tances of this type of character, which laid the foundations of 
that sound progress, which so prominently distinguishes tho Purus 
at this day But 1 have shown and said enough for the purpose 
with which I started It is such typo of charact r that advances 
human happiness and multiplies human comforts , and as such, 
the examples 1 havo laid before my readers ought to lie copied by 
your present and future generations In ray next communication 
1 propose to deal with religious and social reform among the 
Hindus 



Addresses to Students. 

THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF STUDENTS. 


( Umlet the nnspices of the Wilson Collei/r Jiifaulty S/icietif, 1886 ) 

I have announced my subject to bo ‘ Our Students and their 
Responsibilities ” Perhaps some of my voung fnends here will 
say that it is difficult to understand what l mean bv pioposing to 
deal with tlie responsibilities of young men, who are not called 
upon yet to take any part in the various activities of the world, 
and whose rospousibilitios cannot be expected to oxteud beyond 
their studios and their examinations They may suppose that as 
long as a young man is a young man, and as long as a student is a 
student, he is not expected to do more than this—to mind Ins own 
studies, to attend his school or college regularly, to pass Ins exami¬ 
nations creditably, and to behave hko a good, industrious and mo¬ 
dest young man These undoubtedly aro tho students responsibili¬ 
ties , but they aro not all Tho responsibilities which I have just 
uow mentioned force themselves upon vour attention every day and 
almost every hour , every sciiool-bov knows them and is daily le- 
minded of them And it is because they force themselves on your 
attention every day that I do not mean to dwoll upon them here. 
I wish to speak of other and higher responsibilities, which aro not 
J o often felt and realised as they ought to be. but which you 
should not ignore, inasmuch as on them depends the whole of your 
and your country s future Those responsibilities, if properly rea¬ 
lised, would teach jou, in short, this—that your present life as 
students is a life of probation and preparation , that as you sow 
now, so you and your country will reap in future , and that you 
must, therefore, from now begin and try your best to lay tho founda¬ 
tion of a good individual character, winch shall provo the basis 
of a true national character—that you must, m short learn to be¬ 
come men in the highest, best and noblest acceptance of the term 

It is often said (and there is a great deal of truth and force 
in the observation) that India has a groat aud mighty future 
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before her When We find that this country at one time occu¬ 
pied a high rank among the civilized nations of the ancient world , 
that when it was at the height of its glory it developed to a state of 
perfection its own literature and some of its own arts , that then, 
owing to variom causes, its progress all of a sudden stopped and 
it fell a prey to the attacks of ruder nation^ , that each of those 
nations who ruled it, y^as Weighed in the halauce, found wanting 
and set a-ide , and then Providence consigned it to England’s more 
iuothodifal and more civilized rule When I find that my people, 
rich at one tnno m their intellectual and religious achievements and 
showing even in their present fallen condition some of the traces of 
their old mtellei tual vitality, havo been brought in closo contact 
with a nation, who>e history, though inorr modern than ours, has 
been a history of steady and careful progress —when I find all 
this, I can liar Uy fail to be impressed by what I regard as the 
grandest, because the most striking historical fact of the age in 
which wo live—-graudor otrtainly than that the world lias yet 
witne93oJ I perceive >u th it fact the finger of God working m 
an inscrutibic way to raise and to elevate my fallen country, and 
to ones moro make it with the aid of England, the holp-mate of 
civilization and of pngross Every force at work in our midst— 
every rouovating agency that the Englishman has brought with 
him to this couu'ry points t> one thing more than to any other, 
and it is tins that this ancient laud of an ancient people has a 
great futuro before it And if you ask mo Upon what does that 
futuro specially rest > I answor that it rests not so much upon our 
present political reformer-*, not so much upon our present social re¬ 
formers, not so much upon our present religions reformers as upon 
those who will bo hereafter called upon to bo the masters of that fu¬ 
ture And who olso are the masters of India’s future but the largo 
numbers of >oung meu who are now attending our schools and 
colleges,—those, I say, the bright and beaming faces of some of 
whom I see before me ’ Iloie .ire the trustees of the country’s fu¬ 
ture 1 It is tbo students of the present generation who will be the 
mm of the coining generation, and if you would have that future 
made a future of greatnoss and glory, your first duty is to prepare 
the s udents for the fu ure that awaits them, by infusing into their 
minds those ideas, by inspiring them with those principles and 
endowing them with those qualities which alone will enable them 
to make that future which it ought to be. 



thou, i-> the lirst idea which ought to bo strongly im¬ 
planted m the minds of tlioso with whom so greatly rests the 
future of this country 0 It is this, that their nIncitmn is intended, 
not for the purpose sololy of enabling them to earn then own bread, 
to seek their own comforts and to make themselves uid their fain lies 
happy , but that it is also intended to prepare them for higher, 
nobler and purer ends —for enabling them to tight wh *. the puseut 
I’oet Laureate <Jf England calls the healthv bret/v batilo ’ ot life 
—for enabling them to dare do all tb it does bci ome i man —for, 
in short, fitting them to ho the true leaders and guides not the 
slavish followers, applauso-^seek' in and popularity -hunters, of their 
people 

Kuowledgi, it is said, is power, and it is powoi bic inso it en¬ 
ables lam who possesses it to lule and ^uule the world Where 
knowledge does not aspire greatly where it d cs no more than 
help and enable the man who possesses it to seek Ins own happiness 
and rest contented whou he has succeeded iu earning Ins own bread 
and pursued his own selfish ends regarding lum-wlf .is the <-entru 
of all his thoughts and actions.—there knowledge ceases to be 
power, because it fails to raise its possessor above the level of the 
lower orders of the animal creation Even beasts and birds know 
how to earn their own bread and seek their own happiness But 
what distinguishes man from beists and birds is th.it lie has leason 
and capacities which ho can use so us to make otheis than himself 
happy, that ho can use those capacities foi the elevation and rege¬ 
neration of mankind in general and his own pooplo in particular 
“What is man” asks Shakespeare, “ if Ins chief woik and raaiket, 
of his time be put to foe and sleop J ” To tho->e whose thoughts 
and whoso aspirations do not go beyond thoir own solfs, who think 
the sole aim of life is to seek their own pleasure and their own hap¬ 
piness, that holy teaching of Tesus Christ’s “Take no thought, 
saying What shall Wo oat - 1 or, What shall we drink - or, Where¬ 
withal shall we he clothed J ” ‘ Week ye hrst the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness , and all those things shall lie added unto 
you ” this holiest of holv teachings may seem to have no meaning 
in it, and may strike as the touching of one who took no account 
of the realities and the daily necessities of the world, and who 
spoke and acted like a dreaming enthusiast But if we examine 
this teaching by the light of those lessons which History teaches— 
and History is our surest and safest guide in such matters— if we 
22 



fexamine that teaching by the help of tho3e hres which form ttd 
soul of all good biography, we shall find that a nation’s greatness, 
and a nation’s prosperity hare resulted from and depended upon, 
not a man of selfish ends, not upon the man who earned his own 
bread and lived contented with seeking his own happiness , but 
upon those heroic characters who thought Ie33 of themselves and 
more of their country, and who devoted thoir lives, their talents 
and their energies to the service of thoir people Take away these 
chaiacters and tlioir deeds from the pages of History, which you 
daily road and which you daily admire Then what remains of 
History at all i Histoiy then becomes a perfect blank It has 
littlo to tell , still loss to teach And if countries that have be¬ 
come great and pro-porous owe thar greatness and their prosperity 
to the self-denying labours of the men, who thought less of them¬ 
selves and more ot otho.s, who lived, worked, anil aye, e\en died 
for their country, is not theirs the character which ought to be 
developed in lumself by every student, is not theirs the example, 
which ought to lire the ambition, kindle tlio soul and rouse the 
energies of every jouug man * 

Tins, thou, is the fir-t idea which ought to bo firmly implant¬ 
ed in youi minds and winch ought to inspiro jou in all you think 
and do fioiu now—the idea that your education is intended, not 
merely for tho purpose of enabling jou to earn >our own bread and 
seek jour own bappinoss , but also for the puipose of enabling you 
to devote yourselves to the service of your country In order that 
the idea may become tht leading and the guiding principle of your 
lives in future—m order that that idea may become a part ot jour 
nature and animate all your actions when you will be called upon 
to play your part iu tile world as men—it is necessary that you 
should from now learn to acquire those qualities of tlie bead and 
the heart, which, and which alone, form the soul and tho basis of 
true patriotism 

Towards this end, j r our first, your greatest and your present 
responsibility is to town aud to acquire what I shall call a high 
conception ot a high ideal of Duty Life, it has been truly said, 
is Dutj, and it seems to mo all worldly wisdom of tho highest 
oharactor was sunimod up by tho poet in his two expressive line*, 
in which he said — 

“ I slept and dreamt that life was Beauty 
I woke and found that life was Duty ” 
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Yes, Life is duty It means doing There 19 a high purpose 
in it—something serious about it It is not giren to man that it 
may be wasted or that it may be trifled with It is giren to him 
that he may do something that will endure, and nothing endures 
so much as a good deed done for the public good We live that 
others may lire A lugh ideal of Duty, in short, is a high ideal of 
life And what is a high ideal of life f 

I shall explain what is meant by a high ideal of life 1 could 
give you now m one sentence what I mean by it, bat it is neces¬ 
sary that I should make some observations bofore-haud and prepare 
you for what I regard as a correct definition of a high ideal of life 
or a high ideal of duty There are three ideas involved in it 
The first idea is this A man whose ideal of life or duty is lugh 
realises, in the first place, that he is born, not for himsolf solely 
but for others—not only for his family but also for his country 
Life cannot go on unless men felt one another’s value and worked 
for ono another For the most trilling thing wo depend on others 
The moment we are born we begin to depend on others Nature 
herself teaches us this lesson A man whose conception of life is 
high realises the value of this lesson in its entiroty lie regards 
himself as one to whom life has been given that ho may serve 
others and make them happy Lie feols that tho geometrical 
axiom that the greater can include the less, but not tho leSs tho 
greater, applies to all the pursuits of man and all tho duties of hfo 
He remembers that he is but ono of his countrymen, and that if he 
serve them, he sorves himself, because ho is ono of them Whore 
the highoi end predominates, the lower end follows , but where 
the lower end takes the place of the higher, tbs higher is apt to 
bo ignored Where a man servos himsolf and his family ho serves 
none else, but whero he serves lus countrymen ho s.ives others 
and also himself and lus family, for they are included in the former 
This then is the first idea involved m what I havo called a high 
ideal of Life or Duty 

A high conception of Duty does not, howovor, mean merely 
that you are to serve your feilovvmen It unpl os something more, 
it means—and this is a very important thmg--it means tbatyoumust 
serve tho country, not blindly, not thoughtlessly, not foolishly but 
wisely and well There are two ways of serving a country as there 
are two ways of serving a man If you are interested in a man, if you 
are really desire his welfare—if you sincerely lore him and if you a$ 
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sihcerely wish that he should prosper, what is the course which yon 
will, if you are a wise and far-sighted fnend, think it best for hia 
good to adopt J Certainly this, that you will ascertain what the 
failings of the man aro; )ou will not Hatter him , yon will not let 
lam run away with the uloa that he is perfect , but on the con¬ 
trary you will do your best to inform him of his shortcomings, you 
will try jour utmost to guide him in the wavs of wisdom, and to 
correct Ids failing-. In other words, vou will make him see him¬ 
self as otheis see him Again what is the best advice which is 
gonoraLly given to a man who wants to bo gieat ? Do we not tell 
him to remember the lesson —‘‘Man know thyself ’ We tell 
lum not to regard lum-self as perfect , to lemeruber that his pro¬ 
gress can ne\er be < omph'te, and that he has something to learn 
every day from everybody , and ho should be conscious of Ins own 
defects Wo ask him to hear in miud Oowper’s well-known and 
oft-quoted lines 

“ Knowledge is proud that ho knows so mm h 
Wisdom is humble that lie knows no more 

Who is that wo gonerallv admire and respect -the m iu who 
thinks himself to ho >o wise that he his nothing to learn and n<> 
improvement to make 01 tlio man, who, like gieat Newton fools that 
he has vet to learn a great dial met than he has learnt - Certain¬ 
ly the latter Now, what is true of individuals is also true ol 
nations for, ift< r all, what, is a nation b ‘ a collet tion of indi¬ 
viduals J rt solf-kuowlodgi is viluiblo to a man it is also vain 
ablo to a nation If a man is apt to bo degraded and doraorahred 
hy the ide i that he is perfect that ho has nothing more to loam, 
that his piogross is tomplete and that he has no failings, a 
country is ilso apt to ho demoralised by the same idea Tho 
moment a people begin to think that they are ptrfoot and have 
made all the progress they should make thov prepare the way for 
their own downfall rust is a mau is apt to ho spoilt by blind love 
and admiration, bv foolish tlatterv and thoughtloss advice a 
country is apt to ho spoilt hv blind and thoughtless patriotism and 
by a false setiso of duty That man does not serve lus country well 
or wisely, who liattors it with the notion that it is perfect, that 
it has nothing turtlior to learn, and that all it has to do is to re¬ 
gard itself as a country without any shortcomings A true patriot, 
on the othor hand, who has a high conception of Duty, will direct 
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his attention more to the failings and shortcomings of his country - 
men than to their ments, without, of course, ignoring the latter—he 
will teach them to know theraselres, he will seriously consider both 
uhat is and uhat ought to be, and will not fear to acknowledge a 
fault which is a national fault, and to do all he can to set it right 
And in this consists true patriotism—a truly high ideal of Duty 
V French writer, ( the llev Father Didon on * The Germans " ) 
who has written a book on the Germans, m winch he examines the 
causos which hare made tlio latter a great nation and led to 
the deterioration of lus own poople— the Fronoli—begins his 
book thus — 

I endeavour to judge my own country without (lattory and 
without self-deception Passionately loving Fran< e, 1 wish to 
servo her dispassionately ” Tins pithily expresses the second idea 
involved in a high ideal of Duty, which moans that you are not 
only to serve your country but to do it dis/wwinnafthf you should 
serve it, not like a blind patriot who flatters In -1 ouutnmon and ha tea 
those who point out tboir shortcomings, but likoa true patriot, who, 
because he lores lus country, desires to know its failings and 
inntos criticism The French writer 1 have referred to also says --- 
“ [ am opp >sed to short-sighted patriotism moulded by ego¬ 
tism, rancour and hate ’ That conception of Duty which sets 
boforo itself a high ideal, despises short-sighted patriotism, and 
tabes its stand upon the noble principle of serving the country sen' 
oiudy, thoughtfully and nobly bv becoming uli>o to tho causes of 
itewoakuess and its fall A high < onception ot Duty does not 
mean telling >our countrymen is some among u» arc tolling them 
just now, that we Hindus or Parscesor Mohammedans have uo right 
to be lectured by Europe ms about our dutios and our failings, bo- 
• anso when we were civilised the Europeans were barbarous On 
the other hand, it consists m finding out seriously why we that 
wUre odco great have now fallen and why those that Were once 
fallen havo now become gnat, A high conception of Duty does 
not consist in tolling the people to think themselves wise and per¬ 
fect, and to abhor and deride all chango It does not consist in 
practising deception upon them by deluding them with tho belief 
that all they have is good Tho true man of Dutv is he who will 
serve and pldge hi3 country dispassionately, who will sorve it by 
telling it in unmistakable language what its faults and failings are, 
who will do his best to impress upon his countrymen the great 
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truth that nation*, like ndividuals, must know themselves before 
they can hops to ra*so themselves Tho true man of duty 13 he who 
will serve his country by speaking ind sooking tho truth about hu 
countrymen, instead of trying to seek temporary popularity by 
flattering their prejudices and their superstitions and ridiculing 
with them every one who dares tell them, because he loves them, 
that they are doomed it they do not and will not move with 
the times 

T have so far placed before .you tho tun ideas, which are in¬ 
volved in what I have oa'led a high conception and a high ideal of 
Duty The first idea involved 111 the t< rm is that itr art born for 
the service of our country , the second idea involved in it is that the 
service should be dispassionate and thoughtful But that does not 

complete my definition of tho torm There is a third idei which 
is involved m a high ideal of Duty .Tu->t as a man may sorvo tho 
country by flattering its pooph , \ot that is not true service t it 
must bo dispassionate sorsieo, m> a man may dispassionately >1 rve 
the country hut servo it so in one mattei alone But a true and a 
high conception of Duty impliei dispassionately serving tho country 
as far as one can m such a way that a country will mike progress 
1 n all those matters <m which its welfare its greatness and its 
glory depend /V man whoso conception of Duty is high 
will always remember that the happiness and prosperity, tho 
morality and greatness of a man and of a nation depend 
on throe things—on his or its governments and religious 
faith Man is not onlv a citizen and tho sub|ect of his 
soveroign , lie is also a member of society , he is not only a mem¬ 
ber of society, hut what is more, he is man, endowed with a con¬ 
science and with high moral power, “ a breath of Heaven, ” 43 
Carlyle calls lum The laws and arrangements of his society, the 
character aud doctrines of lus religion, as much, if not more, form 
lus character, determine his temperament and influence lus life and 
happiness, as tho laws and statutes of Government As long as 
there is such a tlung as Government and as long as Government 
mles, and as long as Government is necessary, a man who is ruled 
1 y it is hound i/» 'he fust plate, to he loyal to it, and, m the second 
plate, to do his best to seo that the Government discharges its func¬ 
tions wisely and well As long, again, as there is such a thing as 
society, and as long as society is necessary to keep men together, a 
man who is its member is bound to see that the laws and arrange* 
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ments of society are of such a character as to engender in its mem¬ 
bers the spirit of enterprize, morality and progress. As long again, 
as Man is Man, responsible to a Higher Being, he is bound to see 
that his people respect God and walk m His ways Men, in fact, 
are what their Government, their social laws, and their religious 
faith make them All these three should be of a high order and 
progressive character in order that men may be happy and progres¬ 
sive If any one of thoso three is better and the other worse—if 
any one is progressive and the others ro-aotionary men’s progress 
will not be complete Suppose the Government concedes every¬ 
thing you want, of what use Will that ho if your so' lety binds you 
by laws, which keep vou down wlule Government tries to rnovt 
you up It has been t.uly said by an English writer (Mr John 13 
Gough)--‘'You cannot make a model man by putting him in a 
model house, you have got to elovato the man to the house, or ho 
will bring the house down to his level. It must bo by elevating 
the man that the work will be done.” Similarly, you may put men 
under the best of Governments you eau have , but if the men are 
not elevated to the level ot the Government, they will bring the 
Government down to their level So much as to the social laws 
Now as to religion , no nation can liro without faith in God— 
without that sonso of responsibility winch comes of belief in the 
Almighty It may have excellent political and social institutions, 
but if those are not based on and supported by a pure and enlight¬ 
ened religious faith, they will fall down and the nation will live 111 
chaos Men will know that they are brother-) and are bound to 
work for one another only thon when the} realise that they aro 
the children of One God who watches their action and shapes their 
destime 3 What olso is there but religion to bind and keep men 
together Human mtorosts, you may say. It may be urged that 
as long as Nature tolls us that men neod the support, the sympa¬ 
thy and help of one anothor, thoy will ho forced to love ono an¬ 
other and live together But nature also teaches us at the same 
tame that self-interest rulos man more than anything elso , and 
union, love and nationality, which aro based on more self-interest, 
can never be lasting If two men live together and in peace 
merely because they cannot do without each other, they will se¬ 
parate and quarrel the moment they find that there are matter* 
in which they require no mutual support Channing, a eelebrat- 
•d American writer, truly observes that we should never forget 
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f 4 iow suddenly the whole social fabric would quake, and with 
what a fearful crash it would sink into hopeless ram, were the 
ideas of a Supremo Being, of accountableness and of a future life 
to be utterly erased from evory mind ’ Mark, again, this solemn 
teaching of the same author—“Once lot me thoroughly believe 
that they are the work and sport of chance that no superior in¬ 
telligence < oncorns itself with human fift.ui->, that all their im¬ 
provements perish for ever at death , that the weak have no 
guardian and tho injured no avenger , that there is no recompense 
for sacnficos to uprightness and tho public good , that an oath 
is unheard in Heaven , that secret crimes have no witness hut tho 
]>orpotrator , that human existent o has no purpose and human vir¬ 
tue no uufailing friend , that this bnof life is everything to us 
and death is total, evtrlasting extinction—onco let men thorough¬ 
ly ahandou religion, and Who cau conceive or describe the extent 
of the dosolation which would follow v ” Do not suppose that 
there is no moaning and no truth in tho saying, which We often 
meet within tho host hooks Wo road . ‘ Righteousness exalteth a 
nation ” If there is one thing which llistorv tolls us and illustrates 
more than auv other it is tins, that nations fell when their reli¬ 
gious notions become dobased and that scepticism and agnosticism 
liavo never led to national greatness—av, to national existence 
And what do our best historians say as the one groat lesson taught 
hv History J Mr Froudo sums up that lesson in these words — 
“Tho moral law is written on the tablets of eternity. Justice 
and truth alono endure and live Injustice and falsehood may be 
longlned, but doomsday cauic at last to thorn in French Revolu¬ 
tions and other terrible wa>s ” Carlylo, another historian, iu an 
eloquent passage, observes—“Belief is great, hfo-givmg The 
history of a natiou becomos fruitful, soul-olovatmg, great, as soon 
as it behoves ” And M, Thiers, one of tho wisest of French States¬ 
men wrote —“A natiou of believers is moro inspired to under¬ 
take groat ontorpn/os, aud more heroiu when callod upon to de¬ 
fend its greatness ” M Botham Edwards in Ins book, entitled 
“A Year m Western France,” says —“Religious associations aud 
ehajntable institutions must combat the moral and material suffer¬ 
ings, winch ore the lot of humanity, and which it is easier for so- 
ciahstia tendencies to increase than suppress The spread of «du- 
cation, the progress of science, literature and art, the rapid mean* 
of communication on civil and politieal liberty—all these are but 
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one half of civilisation, and thoir infhienco i-> only healthful if 
counter-balanced by Religion Yuthontv and Reverence” Tho 
French will r, to whoso bioh on th„ Gormans I referred a 
short whil* ago, writer— tor i people organisation means 
power and vitality , whole a waul oi organisation moans weak¬ 
ness, some times decay and death In Germany all social foreos, 
religion, soienco, army, fortune, nobility -eem so airangod as to 
ensure tho greatnoss ot tho country ” Nations then, are what 
their Government, their society, and their religion make thorn and 
honco they aro bound to interest themselves in and improve all 
throe of thorn In India particularly tins fact should loo most care¬ 
fully borne in mind by those who seek to make tins country great 
-—by you, my younger countrymen m particular, who will be call¬ 
ed upon to do all \ou cm to raise your motherland 1 >\ moans of 
our political agitations, associ itions ami .ictmtifs wo teach tlio 
pooplo that they have something higher to hope for, that tliov 
must learn to bettor then condition, and fliil wlnhi loyallv up 
holding tho Govorumont tliov live under, they -lmuld point out its 
defects and thus seek tlioir own welfare Dut of what use will 
and can this advice bo to our people, so long as tho=e pooplo aro 
allowed to bo taught and influenced by their roligiou and by their 
casto to bo a nation of fatalists ,J It is said of tho English nation 
that whenevor anything goes wiong, they at once cry r out — 
* What a shame ' ’ lu India, on the other band, whenevor any r - 
thing goes wrong, the people are known to say —‘ Can't liolp it 
This is our fate ” The leligious faith oi tho people and tho caste 
system havo foi ages taught thorn that they aie tiie victims of 
Fate and are not tho masters of their own circumstances It is 
this bohof that has ingrained itself in tho national cliaractor and 
which has to bo doatioyod before you can oxpoct tho people to bo 
elevated Political activity, political agitations aro certainly 
good They havo their valuo and I do not for one moment moan 
to ignore thoir value But what we do with ono hand let ns not 
undo with the other Let not tho principle of elevation which we 
try to infuse into our people by means of our political activities 
and National Congress, be allowod to be counteracted by the prin¬ 
ciple of fatalism, which our present social arrangements and our 
presout religious beliefs teach them, Let us reform and correct tho 
latter, so that our political activities may be helped and supported, 
instead of bou>g opposed by thorn That is, while We teach the 
38 
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people to bo politically groat, let 11s not forget to toll them that 
their religious and social ideas should lie as much improved as 
their politie.il ideas—that tho former should he of au enlightened 
and elevated eharaeter equally with tho latter 

I am now prepared to givo vou m one sentence a definition of 
whao I have called a higli ideal of Duty hioui wliat I have said 
yon have, I dare say, obseived that tlnee ideas aiu involved m it 
A high ideal of Duty implies, Ju cherishing tho conviction 
that you are born, not for yoinselvc-. but for jour country , s no/nl- 
!>/, it implies rendering seivice to jour country dispassionately, 
thndhj, rondenng that seiuco dLspassionatelj in all thorn matters, 
political, social aiul religious, on which the country’s welfare and 
progress essentially depend Thus, then, I delmc a high ideal of 
Duty to consist in cherishing the conviction that each ono of jou 
is born to servo your country dispassionately so far as yon can in 
political, social and religious matters so as to secure that country’s 
piogress «U alow/ the luu 

You may ask—Why is it incumbent upon us to foim from now 
such a lughidoal of Duty a-< I have defined and doscubed and to learn 
to obsorvo it m all wo do I say it is incumbent upon vou for this 
reason You must lomcmbor that your education is fitting you to 
occupy a loading position among our countrymen. As educated 
mon and as onlightoucd mombcis ot yom socictv, you will fonn 
what I shall call tho muvi ot jour pmple And it has been tmlj 
-mid that it is the mind winch rules tho woild There is an Italian 
proverb which sajs “■lie who leads idles ’ What is meant by 
that is, that it is tlm man of education and enlightenment who 
afto. all. reallj lutluences the world Tho lafo Loid Bcicoiishcld, 
in ono of lus speeches, observed —‘‘Instead of the strong arm, it 
is now tho stioug mind that is tho moving principle ot society , 
jou liavo disontluoncd iou, and placod on her high soat 
— Intelhi/uue ” It is m> longer tho man of wealth, 
no longer the man of strength, who rules, but it is the 
man of intellect. And licmo it has boon truly said that tho edu¬ 
cated classes of a country aie, m a sense, its true loadors and re¬ 
presentatives. Bomg the loidiug class which possesses, as it woro 
tho mind of tho nation, it is its duty to h ivo m oven thing a high 
idoal, for m proportion as the ldoal of tho leading class is high 
the ideal of the ordinary people of tho country—i e, of the 
masses-^-v. ill use too If tho educated Natives have a low eon- 



coption of Dufc}—it tJ on ideal of Dutv uc no lughei than tin—— 
“Eat, drink and be rncny, ’ ‘*Lot thecouutij ilouo,’'' * Blindly loro 
the countiy”—the ideal nt the lower da^e-. will bo of tho lowest 
chaiaoter possible But it, ou tin otiuu hand tin, educated classes 
raise their ideal tho classes beneath them Will insensibly loam by 
example' to raise tlions too ami thus lh< nr'toncJ id al of duti/, 
i c , the ideal oi the ordinaly class ot men, will riso Von will bo 
tho oxemplirs of voui conutiymm, wliowdl trv lo loun lluu 
ideals by looking it\ouiHence, is odue itod nn n are the roil 
reprosentatnos ol a < onutij--as they tvpitv what is b'st m its 
mind—it is their -'Olcmu lesponsibilih fi> ban i ion high ideal 
of duty 

But it is not a high conception or a high ideal of Buty alone 
that will bo loipnred o' you when you emter tho world A man 
may foim m his nund th„ highest of ldoils , ho miy in theory 
hold that it is his dut, to seive Ins country dispassionately and 
heroically , but m o. lor tint the country may roally and substan¬ 
tially profit horn hn high uh> il and concept ion of l)ut\, ho must 
have tho coinage irid tho < n i> its to c<> ir/i to tli.it ideal In 
othot words Ins h'gli ide il must be suppoited and < uloroed In 
not meio thought h it by ch <>d' He must lire up to his ideal 
faithfully And that he may so live it is neces-ary that ho must 
develop m himself that spi ill tv which goes ly tho name of utrnal 
couhhj" And whit is moi il coiuag > ' It is defined to mean ‘‘ the 
courage to seek and spink tho tmth . tho coinage to be pist , tho 
courago to bo honest, , the coinage to le-ist temptation , the coin- 
aye to do on?’ s dtt* y " floral com ago means this that a man who 
thinks and fools that a certain thing is right, stands by Ins opi¬ 
nions and convictions, odlioics to thorn faithfully and unfhm lnng- 
ly, looks to no public appl mse or favour, but does his best to act 
up nobly and fcariesslv to his punuples When Christ Jesus 
proached to Ins disuples the gmat truth — c Yc shill be hated for 
my name’s sak But there -b ill not m h.m of yom hold perish 
In jom patience po-scs, jo vmr souls ” He pioa< he'd to tliem the 
necessity of that couiage, winch is the foundation of ill true great¬ 
ness In one of Ins swocb hymns Tukaiam, one of the saints 
whom India lias produced and of whom Indiam geueial and Wes¬ 
tern India in particular must be proud, «ajs “Tho wmrld is very 
strangely constituted If you aie leligious people ay you me 
a fool , if you are irreligious, tlioy call you an atheist , if you aro 



vutuoua, they '.ay you arc not fit for the world , if vou aro vici¬ 
ous, they call yon a rascal , if you marry, they say you havo 
grown woildly, if y .u remain single, they say you aie selfish , if 
you speak, they say you aro vo'ublo , if you are silent, they say 
you aro proud It is no u=,e after all to set any great v.nluo on 
what the world says The best and highest religion for man is to 
do his Duty and to do what he sincerely believes to lie right with¬ 
out foar or favour ’’ 27 ns / s mot a! ciuragc Moral courago is the 
soul, the life and the prop ot Duty, and it is that, and that alone, 
which onablos a man to seek the truth and to do good to mankind 
And it is necessary for vou to liivo vwial coinage to develop in you 
tins precious vutuo for this, if for no othei reason, that you Will 
be occupying a high position among your eounti vmon as educatod 
men. Now we otten hear it said that the duty of an educatod man 
is to retlcct and xopresent public op'nion The tendenev at present 
is for an ediv atel man to allow himsolt to bo guided bv public 
sentiment In the un\i< tv to become a loader, be fear' to sot 
Inrnself in opposition to public opinion , md instead ot guiding it, 
allows limisi ]f oitun to bo guided by it But it seem- to mo that 
the duty <>1 an educated mm is uot -o much to repiO'onl as to 
form, guide and create public opinion If he ends that tile 
people are wrong m a coitam matter, if lie feels that lus countrv- 
mon hold to a viow or t,o a custom wliuh is bail then it is Ins 
duty to sot the n right If ho fails to do this, he eoa=c.s to make 
the right use of education It those who rooeiso light aro not to 
shod that light, oror thoso who aro in daikncss, who i > to do it i 
If those who havo received freely will not give frooly, who is to 
guido tho pooplo i And after all the world owes its progress not to 
the educatod mon, who m their pa^ion to be the leaders and 
favourites of their illiterate countrymen, pandeied to their prejudi¬ 
ces, spoke like them and acted like them and were applauded by 
them , but by rnon, who set themselves in opposition to tho pre¬ 
judices and views of the people and preached and piactised what 
they behoved to be light heait within and God overhead When 
you read history, when \ou retd poetry, when you i< id biogiaphy 
what arc the characters which vou admire most ' TJo you admire 
the mon, who followod the people, who doiended then piejudicos 
and superstitions and obtained a temporary popularity' , 01 do you 
admire those, who, earing for no one s favour but simph looking 
to Duty, set themselves to the unpopular w'ork of reforming and 
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correcting the wajs of then eountn men , those who, T say, were 
ridiculed, persecuted and killed by tko men of their times , but 
who nevertheless stood fast to their cause unwavering, spoko the 
truth, and at last by the mere foico of then character vanquished 
their opponents and triumphed J Why do you admire Luther, 
why do you adinuo Tukaram J Whit is it that makes you revere 
the names, respect the live-', and woislnp and honour the memories 
ot all those characters in InstOiS, who slro>e hard m their times 
to reform their people ' Suiely this that, single-handed, they 
fought for Truth aud ondeavomod to create a bcttei public opimou, 
instead ot being guided by that which existed. There aro among 
us just now a numbei of writers, who Ihng in the face of the social 
and religious letormcrs the fact that a majonty ot the people do 
not caro for them and that public opinion is not on their side 
They suppose that it is a groat thing for a man to go amongst the 
people, to talk like them to admuo blindly with them their insti¬ 
tutions customs and beliefs, and to parade before others their in¬ 
fluence with tlioso people Men may ba admired by peoplo and 
callod by thorn their loadois, bocauso they follow their ways and 
flatter their custom-* Nothing is easiei than encouraging what 
people think is right aud then speaking in praiso of ttieir customs. 
Such a course ot conduct m iy bung you popularity for tho time and 
raise you to tho position of i leader but, after all, such popula¬ 
rity and such leadership are temporal! Theie is no glory—no 
credit—in going amongst the people and seeking their applause by 
admiring with thorn all that thev say and do. because the man 
who does vo, though ho may pass for a leador, is really a follower 
of the people who call lura their leador All tho great reforms and 
changes of tho world wore due, not to tho men who flattered the 
people of their times and courted their leadership by pandering to 
tlicir blind prejudices and supporting their superstitious beliefs, 
but by men, who, when they found public opinion to be wrong on 
any question, exerted themselves, in spite of tho opposition of tho 
verv public whom thov sought to reform to correct that opinion, to 
bo wrong on an\ question, exerted themselves in spite of the oppo¬ 
sition of the-very public whom they sought to reform, to correct that 
opinion, to enlighten it and create a better, a more enlightened 
and a more healthy public opinion The great changes of the 
world—all its great reforms—were effected bv small minorities, 
which had majorities against thorn and which counted 



amongst thorn moil uho had moral coinage aud who did not for 
a single moment oaie for the applause and foi the leadeisLip of 
their people Those writers and speakers who ridicule the present 
social and loligious reformers of India because public opinion is 
now not on their side, forgot this groat lesson which history 
teaches And what is a majority aftei all ^ Hear what a German 
philosophoi, Goethe, said — Nothing is moro abhorrent to a 
reasonable man than an appeal to a majority, for it consists of a 
few strong men who lead ; of knaves who temporise of the feeble 
who are hangers—on, and of the multitude who follow without the 
slightest idea of what they want ’ Mi Lily quoting this remark 
of Goetno’s, m a lecent numbei of tho l'minty Idly Reoieu, 
makes the following obsorv ation, which I would earnestly com¬ 
mend to your careful attention — ( As a matter ot fact the 
highest moral acts which the world has witnessed have been per¬ 
formed m tho vciy tooth of an nmloimity of social disapprobation 
A primary token of greatness in public life is to bo absolutely 
unswayed by tho rudnt uiutm ptaic juKnttnm And pnvity it is, 
as often as not, foi which they < lamour Did Socrates, did Jesus 
Christ found themselves upon tho public opinion of tho 
communities m whn h thin livcdr' How often, alas is 
tins forgottou ' it educated Natives would only realiso this ' 
The duty of an educated man is not to follow and to repiesent tho 
public opinion of the country but where it is wrong, to lead it and 
create a bettor one in its place There lies all glory and all greatness 
You, my young friends, ought to know fiom now that if you are to 
make your country great, you must stand up for Truth, and have 
moral courage Do not aspiro to be the blind leader* of tho blind, for 
when the blind lead tho blind both fall into the ditch Learn to 
be the truo guides and leaders of your people Covet that leader¬ 
ship which history pronounces to be real because it is immortal 
leadeiship, and which consists in telling tho people courageously’ 
that thoy are wrong where thc\ aie wrong anil m trung to reform 
them That course m»\ not bring you the applause of tho meu 
amongst whom yon live, but all reformers have had to face unpopu¬ 
larity It is only in the end that they won the day lienee is it 
that histoiy of ton tells us that the first becomes the last and 
and the last becomes the first Hence is it that mon who are hat" 
od by their contemporaries for advocating great reforms become in 
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the end tho loaders of their people, and often the stone that has 
been rejected has becomo the hoad of tho corner 

Having endowed v ourselves with moial courage jou must 
iuako it voiu next dutv to aujune the virtue of solf-ielianco. Un¬ 
less you loam to iclv on voiusolves vou will never ho nblo to 
aoluevo anything gieat Whole men ilvvuvs look to otheis for 
help and will nob put their own shouldois to the wheol, then they 
doom themselves to a miseiable eoudition of Ufo Those people 
alono can become gr^at, who tiy to be selt-iehant—who, remem¬ 
bering that their duty is to solve their couutrv, courageously servo 
it without oxpoctmg others to do thatoorvice for them In India 
the tendency is otteu tor one man to expect another to do some¬ 
thing for tho countiy We al wavs busy ourselves with saying that 
Mr A has boon doing nothing io. Ins countrv Mr J 3 has not 
been piopeily using lus education for the benelit of his people, and 
so on The greatest of our national faults is that wo are so apt 
to be dependent on otheis tor help , and that, wo are so liable to 
be cowed down and depressed when anything goes wrong and 
when we aie defeated We lack tho quality of the English and 
the Germans, of whom it has boon tiuly said that they tiro an 
obstacle and never svv ervo trom their aim because thoy are oneo or 
twice or repeatedly defeated You, my young Inends, who are to 
be the masters of this couutrv s futme, ought to try and got rid of 
this national fault and from now icarn to bo solf-roliant I shall 
not dwoll upou this point further lor it needs uo special education, 
but if you ask what surt of a boy ] would idnure, I would answer 
—I admire tlic boy, who fulfils tlio description ot the biave English 
lad of the past generations, given by au excellent newspaper of 
London—the Spcctatoi —in its issue of tho 24 th January 188 '). I 
will read to you what that paper said Contrasting the English 
lads of tho present generation with those of tho past, tho Spec¬ 
tator said 

i Tho conceit of ability to conquer tho world is gone away. 
The kind of lad, whom even middle-aged men romomber, who 
seemed silly with liopo, who had not dreamed that London could 
bo ‘stony-hearted’ , who only wanted to be free and he would suc¬ 
ceed directly, to whom a suggestion of failure appeared an insult 
aud who was in his own eyes king of circumstances , who would 
as we know a lad to do, at 17 ask for mastership at a public school, 
or at 18 , submit a book to a publisher, m full certainty of accept* 
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ance , who would take the tiam to Liverpool, without an intro¬ 
duction and only 30 shillings , meaning to come back right—winch 
he did by the way after 40 years ‘fight —is as e\tmct as the Dodo 
.. ..There is plenty to hope for m the now goner ition , but it lacks 
the old strength to dominate circumstances ” 

Well, then, learn to rogaid youMelves as kings of circumstan¬ 
ces It is true that circumstances often make the man , but it is 
also true that man as often makes circumstances That being the 
ease, the better plan xu life i-> to work so as to < reato and influence 
circumstances and not to allow yoursolvos to bo depressed by 
defeat or obstacles Talco courago , bo hopeful in all you under¬ 
take, and act in a manly and sclt-iohaut spirit lie who docs so 
alone aiicceods. Men who advocated yreafc reforms and uudoxtook 
to make their people great bogiu under th< greatest of difficulties, 
but in tho end they triumphed, because they bad faith m their 
work, tlioy had faith m tkom>ekes , and tlioy woiked on m that 
faith without reljing on others for help And hence is it that so 
often wo are told—and told very truly—that faith can remove 
mountains Bear this in mind, my young fnonds , and from now, 
wheu you arc young and c an more easily acquire good habits than 
when you grow to bo men, begin to ucquuo the habit of solt- 
rehance 

I have called vour attention so far to what I conconc to bo 
tho three highest responsibilities of our students They are firstly, 
the formation of high conception or ideal of Dut> , secondly, tho 
acquirement ot tho mi tue of moral courage which is necessary to 
support that ideal m practical lite , Tlmdlv the requirement of tho 
habit of self-reliance, which, again, is esseutial for tho same reason 
that moral courago is necessary. I call theso three highest responsi¬ 
bilities of our atndonts, because they form tho bogmuing and tho 
basis of all individual greatness and life And national greatness 
is, after all, the result of individual groatnoss Unless tho educat¬ 
ed men of a country learn individually to fill'll these responsibi¬ 
lities, thoy will not bo able to raise it to tho rank of a prosperous, 
enlightened and elevated natnn You are often told that those 
people are entitlod to be called groat, among whom arts and 
soienoes prosper, and who show the highest development in point 
of polities and learning But those that say so tell yon only what is 
not the whole truth, for they mistake the effect for the cause. Arts 
and sciences will prosper, your country will reach a high stage of 
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political and intellectual development, only if those who can be the 
agoat3 of such prosperity and development, i e , buch of its men as 
can think and as alone are, tkoreforo, ablo to lead it, will in tbo 
first place cultivate tho as mtuo^ and those hab ts which aie neces¬ 
sary foi tlio cultnation ot arts and sciences, and all kinds of deve¬ 
lopment Give a country, m the lirot place, a number of men, who 
will tool that they arc born to ser\ e it and raiso it , who will strive 
to reform it in all matters on which its progress depends , who will 
adhere to their convictions steadfastly and courageously , and will 
work Without relying on others—then it is that you gne it life, for 
when a country is full of such men it becomes prepared to cultnate 
all that is needed for its progiess and prosperity—arts sciences and 
ovoiything Good works make a country groat , and good works 
need good and patriotic mon And who are entitled to bo called 
good and patriotic but tliosa who roalise their real duty m life and 
discharge it with courage and self-roliance i Some one has said —• 
‘‘Tell me what the songs of a poople are, and I shall tell you what 
tlioir character is ” I havo heard it also said —“Tell me what 
the laws of a people are, and I shall tell you their character ” 
But to mo it seo ns the best and most appropriate method of put¬ 
ting it is this “Tell me what the ideal of duty which obtains 
among tho educated classes of a countiy is and how they observe 
that ideal in practice, and I will tell you their character ” 

And now my young countrymen, you, whom I have called tho 
masters of my country’s future, let me, iu conclusion, toll you that 
it has given mo the greatest pleasure to appear hero to-night and 
to tell you what are your high st duties and responsibilities In 
all I have said I havo endeavoured to impress upon you one fact, 
and that is that it is you, ou whom tho future of this country will 
especially depend If you love as I have no doubt you do love, 
that country—if you feel, as I have no doubt you do feel, for her— 
then, I say raise and elevate yourselves both intellectually and mo¬ 
rally, in order that you may be able to raise and elevate her Try to 
be, m sh >rc, men, bof >re you aspire, as you ought to aspire, to bo 
statesmen Form a lofty ideal of your Duty and learn to go through 
life as men born to carry out that ideal with moral courage on the 
ono hand and self-reliance on the othor And romombor this, 
21 
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above everything else, t! at Irdia, the country which has given 
you birth, and England, the lmd whi A is el'i iting \ou oxpoct 
each one of yoa to do hia duty. Say with tho poot and ao, aeo.rd 
mgl> — 

“G ve unto me, made lo \ly wise, 

Tho Spirit of 6elf-8acnfici, 

The confidence of Reason givo 

And in tho light of truth Thy Bondman let ma live.” 



THE RIM S OF LIFE. 


( Undei the autpu's of th Ubfsoi fVfeye T,)t n iary Society, 1889 ) 

[ Mr N G, Chnnd ivarkar delivered at tho WiRon Collego 
Hall tho fourth lecture oc tho sophs arranged by the Wilson 
College Litorary Society There was a crowdod mbonce and tlio 
subject of the lecture \\ is ■ L'ho Anns of Ti'fe' Tho Hon Sir 
Raymond West, k r i. i , presulod ] 

Tho lecturer said if anyone ha l com" into the hall expect¬ 
ing that ho (Mr Chamlaiarkar' was go ng to say that night that 
tho principal aim of lifo w is tho socking oi Govoramout soivice, 
h i was an 10 to bo disnppi nted (huighcor) Mr Ohandavarkar 
said ho ha 1 oh >son thi sub oot be iusJ it iroao out of tho subject 
on * Tho Kesp >mib ' t os oi St idents,” on winch ho had delivered 
an address some time ag) in cornu• tion with the Wilson College 
Society. IIis obje t tint night was simply to suggest to tho 
younger portion of his amheuco how they ought to light tho battl e 
of life ou entering the v> orld They must fast got rid of the 
notion that lifo Wis an lllusi in Wo hid to got through lifo some¬ 
how, aud wo could n >fc a\oid it And as ve liad to faro it thoques 
tion was whether wo should ticc it as powerlo-s and aimless beings 
or with a bold frout aul an ere t ovo To fao life as aimless beings 
was to descend to tho lovel of duiub-dnvcu cattle Wo must, 
therefore, face it like lieroos anl to do so we must have heroio 
aims. What those were was the next question The first aim, it 
wa3 generally said, was to earn one’s broad. This was not by an\ 
means the highest aim but, nevertheless, it must bo noticed first, 
because every mm had first to prwide for his material < omforts 
and physical wants Tint ami < ast upon us tlio duty of choosing 
apnf-snm ml hi.ui" ■ ‘n en it, wo must >t’ok fc» it with fido- 
bt\ an 1 st a 1 : "np' . ,o i Tins i- a c m ">np , '> o <rith, and 
li n.i ro |ii v 1 i \\ ir 1 i r l^nr w ”o igo, Si. R « h ird Garth, 
1 1 to Olmf f nin it Of i f mu.t 1 m di mo of young men 
to be ir 'u mi i • tb m , vuy ouj o igbt to r *gud las profe-sion as if 
it Were a jealous mistress, and as an illustration of that view he 
instanced the case of a young mm who, while at college, was re- 



garded as a genius, but who, wlion lie was called J to tho Bar, failed 
to make any head, meroly because he trusted solely to his genius 
Such instances did show that in order to rise m one's profession, 
one must bond a little, and even the most gifted genius was bound 
to go through tho drudgery and routine of lus profession But it 
did not follow from that, that we must devote ourselves exclusively 
to our profession as if it weie tho sole aim of life When a man 
dovotod lnmselt exclusively to his profession ho was apt to become 
of tho earth, oarthy, and narrow-minded lie was apt to judge of 
everything in life and of life itself, from the professional i c the 
n in ovv point of mow For instance, the> all remembered what 
Burko had said of the profession of law That was a good and 
uoblo profossion but, with its good points, it had also its bad 
points For instances it brought one in rout >ct with a good deal 
of tho worlds roguery (Laughter and cheers ) It taught ono to 
make tho worse appear the bettei e uisc — ( L mghtor) —and a law¬ 
yer was apt to mistake skill m argument for truth These weak 
points were sure to pioduee their clem irulising effects on any ono 
who aimed at being a lawyer and nothing moro (Cheers ) lie was 
apt to «ink into the notion that; the world consisted of but two 
classes of people—litigants and liwyois—(laugnter),—the litigants 
existing for the lawyers and tho luvv er- oxistmg tor monoy (Re¬ 
newed laughter and cheers ) What was tine of the profession of 
law was true of other professions more or loss An exelusive de¬ 
votion to them was apt to make the zmnd run in one groove 
and dovolop one-sidednoss of character which was only another 
term for narrowness of mind As Cardinal Newman had pointed 
out —“They whoso minds are possessed with sorao ono object take 
exaggerated viows of its importance, aie feverish in tho pursuit of it, 
make it tho measure of things which aro utterly foreigu to it, and 
are startled and despond if it happens to fail them. They are over in 
alarm or in transport ’ Til's do imriliaing tendency of exclusive 
dovmtion to ouo J 3 piofession o ight lobe gu tried against Tho 
true wav, therofoio, ot looking at one's profess on was to look upon 
it not as u it were a jealous mistre-s, but a faithful and loving 
wite, who, becauso she loved her husbaud, alio We l him to absent 
himself from her a little, well knowing that ‘ short retirement 
urges sweet return ’ and that when after such short absence ho 
came into her company, that company would be all tho more pleas¬ 
ing, charming, and ennobling to him (Hear, hear, and loud cheers ) 



Wo uio certainly bound to devote tlie gieater portion of our 
time to our profession, but we should take care to master 
it rather than be mastered and enslaved by it And this we 
oould do by stead\ application to it, on tho one hand, and by a due 
regard to tho other aims of liie on the other This consideration led 
to tho second aim of life, which was Intellectual Aim As long as 
we doalt with man’s physical and protessional wants and 
cares wo dealt with him as he was situated m a sphere not far re¬ 
moved from tho lower ordors of the animal creation, which had 
also physical wants to pi ovule for But the first step which raised 
us above brutes was the mind on winch the worlds weal or woo 
essentially deponded This nnud should bo developed, hecauso on 
it depended much of tho woild’s happiness or misery Besidos, We 
were living in an age whou the civilized woild was making rapid 
intellectual progress, and no one thought to lag behind in tho race 
We wero 1 ving in an ago ot public opinion Now public opinion 
was merely a collective view which a laigo number of indivi¬ 
duals called the people, took on any question A majority of these 
people, eahed masses wero, for want of knowledge not able to 
take a broad and liberal view of questions Tho <Iutv thcrofoie, 
doubly rested on men who had received a liberal education to 
develop their intellectual fai ulties, and always go on developing 
them so as to keep their own minds above the level ot tho masses 
and assist in tho formation, b) means of their cultured mind?, of a 
sound public opinion A University failed of its purposo if it did not 
teach those trained at it to go on learning all thur lives and deve¬ 
loping their minds as if there was no end to its development, and 
if by means of thoir meieasid and incicasing culture they did 
nob mlluenco not only thou own thoughts and lives, hut 
also tho thoughts and lives of those aiound them, ( Cheers ) 
Every ono should, therefore, aim at being a man of cultuic Ho 
should select some favounto subject foi Ins study outside his pro¬ 
fessional studies, and ought to devote at loast half an hour every 
day The plea of want of time was uscle-s It was not want of 
time, but waste of time, that led men to grumble Even the 
busiest man ought to find bj a skilful and methodical arrange¬ 
ment of Ins timo half an hour for culture, Mr John Morley went 
further, and had suggested ten minutes a day for the purpose, and 
ten minutes conscientiously and regularly devoted could accom¬ 
plish a great deal All that was wanted was faith in one- 



self and resolution And how much that could accomplish 
towards tlio fulfilment of tin lntlludml am thy coil! 
loarn from the example of tin man w'i »j lo-.s wo hil all innriul 
but eight mo nth-s igo—tho late ltio S ih b V N Mind lilt (Cheers ) 
That gcnth man was on< c re pi -del bv a «>oiety to reil 
a papoi on an important subject lie roahly oomph d with 
the room)st Befoic ho sat to lus tnk ulin *tic undent oc¬ 
curred which districted In- mind It would luvo unnerwd a 
man of wea'cor resolution But siJi wn II. MundhVs strength 
of purpose that ho sot to his woik, did it, an l kept up his t ngage- 
ment This was an ovamp’o wortha of alnu.ation and imitation 
(Cheers ) With regard to the intellectual um, c ire wait bo taken 
against intellectual exclusiveness \ life of thought o lght to go 
hand in hand With a life of business , otho. vim it w ii useless and 
apt even to he miaclnevo is I£i*t of the men of thought in ancient 
Greece and Koine were men who wine soiling high in the 
intellectual regions, at the same time took cam to nvngle with the 
common affairs of tho world He no > the greatness of ancient Itomo 
and Greece Most of England s mtodectuil men wero mon who 
combined a life of thought with a life of action Such a combina¬ 
tion was necessary for tho greatness of tho country While the 
intellectual classes should keep their minds by thou culture above 
tho ordinary lovol, at tho same tune the\ shoull taki care tint 
their ideas filtered down to the maises, and there was not a wide 
gap betweon tho men of thought aud tho meu of action India’s 
misfortunos arc duo to this wido gap In ancient India those was no 
lack of intellectual growth aud philosophic il thought, but our phi¬ 
losophers and thinkers soared so high in tho regions of specula¬ 
tion that tboy forgot tho world, detached thomselves from it, pro¬ 
fessed contempt for it, and dwelt in tho regions of theory The 
result was that tho mtelloc tual class became an exclusive caste as it 

wero _the men of thought and the men of business wore separated 

from one another, and tlioro was no synpilhy and fellowship 
between tho two Whit w is the re- i’t - I’lm mi i of thought 
became purely speculative aid had mt the co~. ctue of the 

world’s com non un i pr ie’leal a jui Tin nm o' ’> m less fell 
down and sank do oner an l dnp,t iut>ign i i ' '> > i w th > igh< 

was not on their side Tim uitjllsMu il ccdu oigit, 

therefore, to be avoided But culture was of no uso if it did not 
form the basis of a sound character, and this brought us to the third 
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aim of life, which was the Moral Aim. The moral element in man 
formed the sxo id step < hmh i usod him abovo the brute creation, 
do tJ 10 dcvAop’rmnt ot tlu bod^ ,i!id ot tlio mind thore \va 3 a 
1 ini' but t e ini nail wj is_ju IjI Ing'ur aul ca no to deal with 
man s mo.al nature wo c imj auos» a hold where mm w\v cap¬ 
able of woiking wonder- . nd becoming permet tieie the man of 
genius and the man of no genius, the man of woalth 
and the man of vnnt, could stand as oqua's, It was not 
within the reach of all to bocomo men ot great talents, 
but it was within everybody s roach to bocomo men of 

pure lives and dovelop within hunsolf the spirit of moral man¬ 
hood to perfection Thero was no limit to m m’s i apacity to bo¬ 
como a peifectly moral bomg That showed tint, while (lod did 
not expect us to bo men of goniu->, ho did expect u> to be virtuous 
men It might be said that some men woio vicious bv nature, but 
that argumont could bo auawered beat by reminding thorn of an 
anecdote of Soci itos A physiognomist once visit id Athens and 
protondod to toll men’s character by leading their faces Six ra¬ 
tes' disciples, with a now to to it the tiuthiuliioss ot lus sciouco, 
asked him to look at Sociatcs’ taco and toll his character Tim 
physiognomist saw Socrates and said that lus face showed ho was 
a very vicious mau The dm iplos of Socrates laughed, but Socra¬ 
tes reminded them that whit the phjsiognomist had said might bo 
true, for he (Socrates) had boon * vicious ’ by temperament, but 
had conquered his passions by the ioreo oi philosophy This 
shows that every man if he willed could bocomo morallv porfoct 
But morality had a basis, aid us tiuo basis was the spiritual ele¬ 
ment in man The existence of this spiritual element some 
denied, but it should be remembered that modern freo thought was 
gradually verging m a direction favourablo to tho cause of reli¬ 
gion Atheism was now a dead force, if it had over been a foico 
at all Agnosticism had taken its place, and the feature of tins 
agnosticism Was, that it admitted that tbo world was guided by somo 
power of which all that Agnostics could say was that they could 
know nothing about it They called that power tho unknowable. 
Agnosticism, agau , did not deny tho existonco of the spiritual 
element m man. As Mr John Morley had said on its behalf, 
science would hare still to go back and ilnd out a religion, for 
witLout religion neithor men nor womon could live. It was far 
from lus attention, said Mr. Chandararkar, to plead the cause 
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there of any particular religious faith All ho wantod to do was 
to remind them of tho fact, that as man had a physical, mental, 
and moral, nature, so ha had also a spintual nature, winch called 
for development Tho quostions,—Wnit aie wo J Wlionco aro 
We '* Aro wo to end hcio or m a hcicaftoj. J —woio questions ot 
paramount and permanent inteicst to every one of us, and 
forced themselves on us cveiy now and tlion It should bo 
man’s aim in life to develop this spirituality within him, and try 
toraiso himself abovo this world by bringing Ins will into hannony 
With tho higlior will of God These tour aims of life—piofessional, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual—were personal aims, and no ono 
was exempt from an obligation to tr\ to loaliso them Then ho was 
said to become worthy of Ins status as man Then ho would fool 
that as ho had personal aims, so also lie had public aims He 
would foel that as ho livod m society it Was his duty to intorest 
himself in the well-being of Ins fellow-eioatures This considera¬ 
tion lod to the divisions of public aims into two—social and politi¬ 
cal Social aims meant a duo recognition of two principles and a 
conscious ondoavom to act upon them Tho first principlo was 
this, that a society was eithor progiessivo or rctrogica-ivc In 
somo histories they road ot certain societies spoken of astationan, 
but that torm was a nusnomot The law ot progress was, whothor 
for individuals or uatious, that if they did not move omvanls, they 
raovo backwards There was no such thing as standing still. 
Every society was subject to either growth or decay Tho second 
principle was that the contributor to this giowth or decay vvero 
tho individuals who composed tho society Each individual was a 
forco, whether for good or evil, howovci poor and humble he 
might bo A man might think that being an insignificant mem¬ 
ber of society las opinions and actions on tho social customs of lus 
timo woro of no consequence , but nevertheless, he was all tho 
while a force oxorted on those around him As Dr Chalmors 
put it, “Every man is a missionaiy no w and for ever, for good or 
evil, whothor ho designs it or not” This ought to bo well recog¬ 
nised, then we would feel that it was the duty of overy ono of us 
to try to bo a social force for the bettor The social aim therefore 
requirod that recognising tho forco of these considerations, every- 
ono of us ought to try his best to remove social evils by precept 
and oxamplo As to the pohtical aim, Mr Chandavarkar sjid 
that it was not necessary for him there to say much about polities* 



now that tho days of the noxt National Congress woio vorv near. 
All lio would say about tho political aim w is that every educated 
man ought to loyally and honestly let tlm pait of an luterpioter 
botwoou tho rulers and tho rulod This exhausted tho list of tho 
aims oi life It was, some might s ly i wido list and to roaliso 
all those aims was too vast and difhcult foi Imman natiuo JJut if 
men had faith in tliomsolvos and recognised responsibilities is 
men, tlioy could do something townids tin lo.ih/ifion of those 
aims They must start m life with dotermmatu n to idealise tho 
real and roaliso the ideal They must hive beto'' them lugh 
ideals tho liigboi tho bettci and if they » ous leutiouslv endea¬ 
voured to leahse them then though tin y might not obtain all they 
hoped for, yet thoy would *no highci and iughci and tin u it was 
that it could lie said of them that tlioy li id livid to some purpose 
and made then lives sublime When they had cultivated high 
ideals and acted up to them, then thoy could ho sanl to hive dono 
what ono of our host poets and saints said we should do We 
must all so liro” said It umlus, ‘ that when the body perished, 01 U 
alory shall remain belaud ’’ ( Loud and prolonged cheers ) 



OUR SOCIAL IDEALS. 


( A<ldics\ at the Piestdency Coll‘’</e, \fmh r/s, IS90 ) 

Mr Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen 

Nothing has gratified me moro than to find dining my pre¬ 
sent visit to Madras that you ate ahead of us m Bombay m point 
of intellectual activity. I am not saving this by way of a con¬ 
ventional compliment paid to you in if turn for the very land and 
generous reception you have accorded to me, but 1 assure you it 
has struck me as a remarkable circumstance reflecting i redit on 
you that your student classes here iro not content with merely 
standing for tlioir examinations, but are learning to accpure tho 
spirit of muon and mgam/ation foi the improvement of their 
minds and morals It is usual to speak of v our Presidency as 
‘•bomghtod” and to suppose that it lags behind Calcutta and 
Bombay m almost every respect But I do not think it is cor- 
root to apeak of this Presidency as ‘benighted You have hero 
a Madras University Union, formed with a view to piomote as 1 
gather from its programme, tho spirit of union among thostudouts 
of tho Umvorsity of Madras, and afford facilities for their genoral 
culture and advancement You have also another bod} callod tho 
Presidency College Historical Association , and you have again, tho 
Presidency Colleges Literary Society’’ I take these bodies of 
students as betokening a vory noble effort nn the part of the 
younger generation to learn the value of self-help and to promote 
the cause oi union fin tho purposo of culture Ju Bombay aud 
1‘ooua activity of this kind is almost absent Our Mlpluustone 
College, which is to Bombay what youi Presidency College is to 
Madras, lias no Union oi Association of students attending it of 
tho kind you liavo TliCiO was some years ago an Ulplunstono 
College Union, but uo one licais of it now—it is peihaps cpnto 
extinct We have a graduates’ Association, but it too is not so 
vory activo in tlio direction of promoting culture as you hero are. 
There is a Wilson College Literary Society and it has some life, 
but that is our only redeeming foatuio. The Deccan College 



Union of Poona \v is hoard ionic yoirs ago hat if m\ information 
he correct. Prof Selby, the Principal of the Deccan College, than 
whom a greatoi friend of the students it would he difficult to 
find, has had to gire it up ho cause he found it so difficult to get 
educated meu to deliver addresses 01 read papers before the Union. 
It is ou this score that Associations startod on our side of tlio 
country for objects similar to vours do not prosper T am glad to 
find that you hero labour under no such disadvantage One often 
hoars it s ml that oui graduates on leaving the College and after 
t ikmg their degree lose all inter »t m hteiari 01 philosophical or 
m lentific subjects and lo id inch dent hv< s, so iai as intellectual 
actmt} is eomeiued Put Societies like vouis aie, or at any rate 
ought to be, servn cable m di iwmg out of thoir seclusion educated 
natives nul gottiug them to 1e< tme von ou subjcHs ol interest. 
But tin value of Sock ties such is vours lies, mil ought to In' in 
something of greatoi import,nu i i romembci .sailing when I was 
myself a ioung student the k< hues debvcied In tin late Mr 
John Bruce Nortou at Paehaiyappali’s institution , and oue tiling 
that particularly airested my itt< ution tlieu was the warning lie 
gave his young hearois against wliat lie called the abuses of Debat¬ 
ing Societies Theso Societies, ho said, wcie calculated to domorahso 
students if they wore merely looked upon as, and if they raeroly 
aimed at becoming so mauv nuiscnes of orators and public spoukers 
Now I do not wish by any me m» to discourage any studout in 
cultivating the ait, of public speaking It lsunurt which liasits own 
value and 111 these days m pultcular it is necessaiy to cultivate it, 
for by means of it we aie able fo convoy out thoughts and om ion- 
victions to our fellow-be.ng-. But after all wliat is called the gift 
of the gab and tho eloquein e of the tonguo is onlv a means to an 
end, and ovon as a means it is but a very poor means if behind it 
tliore is not earnestness and determination of convietiou and 
action not only to control but to inspire it We all admire 
Englishmen for the foremost placo which thev havo acquired 
among the civili/ed nations of the world Now, those of jou who 
havo read Addison’s Spectator perhaps remember how in one of bis 
Essais ho describes Englishmen as a pcoplo wanting m the gifts 
of oiatorv and public speaking This may seem rather an exag¬ 
gerated statement, especially when we havo become familiar with 
tho spooclics of English orators like Mr Gladstone and the lato 
M>*. Bnglit But England’s strength and greatness arc duo not 
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so much to the power of speech possessed bv Englishmen as to 
their power of action Lord Cromei, rnoro fanularly known to us 
as Sir Evelyn Earing, m tlio after-dinner speech which lie recent¬ 
ly made at Cano at tho dinner gi\cn m honour of Sirdar Kitche¬ 
ner, narrated an anecdote which is woith hearing in mind in this 
connection When lu was a subaltern Lord Cromor bought a 
<op\ of a book entitled ‘‘Military Speeches and ho found tho 
speoc lies made bv tho great Generals of all European countries 
except England, a- to whuli all that the editor of the book ob¬ 
served was that thoro wero no ■speeches of English Generals 
Moralising on tinLoul Oiomei said that Englishmen bad won 
their proud position more bv action than bv talk , and that is a 
very pregnant remark Ami mv object in lefomng to it ltero and 
giving it prominence on tins occasion is this that Sociotios such as 
'sours ought to aim it making men of sou—men who will go mto 
Ilia world as soldi cm prepared to light the liattle of life with cool¬ 
ness, cour.ige iud determination 

Your first aim then ought to bo to fill \om minds with high 
ideals and principles of conduct Yoiu societi is eallcd a Liteiarv 
Society and literary studios aio useful bocauso, when rightly pursued, 
they give us a firm giasp of ideals iud there is the valuable autho¬ 
rity of Mr John Morlov himself one of tho best of htoiary men of 
tho present age, foi the sound ob-miration that it is ideals which 
shape conduct Mi Mm ley says —‘ Tin gloat need in the modem 
culture, wlni li is scientiln m method, rationalistic iu -pint, and 
utilit.ni in in piupo-e is to (md some offective agency for cherishing 
within us the ideals That is tho husme-s aud function of litera¬ 
ture Liter ituro alone will nob make a good uti/en , it will not 
mnko a good man It is life that 19 tho great oducatoi But tho 
parcel of book' if they iro well-chosen, reconcile us to this disci¬ 
pline , they interpret to us virtue and justice , tliev awaken with¬ 
in us tho divinei mind and loiiso us to 1 consciousness of what is 
host in otliois and ourselves ” Another equally valuable authority 
is that of tho Into Caidinal Newman, who says that litoratme is 
Man’s history— ‘It is his life md remains and the lato Matthew 
Arnold says, litoiature humanises knowledge, because it broadens 
tho basis of life and intelligence and diffuses sweetness and light to 
mako roasou and tho will of God prevail 

But when I say that your literary studies and literary so- 
ciotios aro of groat sorvico in preparing you for tho bafctlo of life 



by furnishing you with good and noblo ideals of conduct and life, 

I must answer an objection to which my observation fairly gives 
rise Of what use, it may bo asked, is it to chorish thoso good 
and noblo ideals of conduct when tho moment you go into the 
world of practical life, aftor you havo completed your career as 
students, you find those ideals corao in conflict with other ideals 
which have embodied tliomselves bj. tho piactico of agos into 
customs, traditions and habits ^ It may bo all voiy woll to say 
that an oducatod individual must draw from hternturo high ldoals, 
but what is tho use of that individual s cherishing su< h ideals wlion 
tho first thing by which ho is confronted is, that thoro is not only 
a social ldoal to winch ho is compelled to conform if he wishes 
to continue a moraboi of tho socioty in which ho is born 
and m which ho is hied, but that tho social ldoal has gono fur- 
thei than tho stage of moro idealism—it has bocomo a reality, 
a livo actuality and anciout prejudice J As somo writor has yory 
properly put it, Wo no prevented from following our ideals by 
tho fact that other men’s ideals aro already rcalisod and cmbodiod 
in our social conditions” Tho individual mind is supposod to bo 
nothing before what is oalh d or may bo called tho social mind , 
tho individual ldoal has no hope, no chanco boforo tho social ldoal 
that lias alroady rcalisod itself and that compels conformity to it 
on tho part of whosoover wishes for socioty. Unless thoso who 
prcacli to young men that they should cultivato litoraturo and 
chonsh good ideals of lifo and conduct moan that thoso young mon 
should learn to live in a world of thou own and not m the world 
of practical lifo, tho advico is meaningless and had bettor not bo 
given 

This is a vorv proper objoction to take and I am bound to 
answer it and to satisfy you that thoro is a very sonous import in 
tho advice that wo must all learn to cherish good ideals not only 
for oui ownbonofitand progress, but ovon moro for tho bonofit and 
progicss of tho socioty m which wo arc born and to which wo aro 
lolated Thero is, no doubt such a thing as tho social mind 
Tho custom which society follows, ami tho institutions which it ro- 
vorcs aro tho out-come of ideals that have been roahsed and are 
tho expression of its own past Thoso customs and institutions aro 
enforced by tho social mind, which is tho consciousness of tho 
whole society and may moro appropriately bo termed its vox popuh 
which is looked upon as ior dei. But, as pointed out by Mr Fair- 
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bank in his “Introduction to Sociology” m tho animal, conscious¬ 
ness is an attnbuto of the whole organism , mo society, conscious¬ 
ness romains centred in tho discreet individual elements When 
men's thoughts come to move in tho same channel and a group 
learns its own umh, we-peak of‘a social consciousness’ but tho 
phrase novel moans that a society has i brain, ‘a consciousness,' 
apart from the consciousness of tho men who ( ompoac it” Tho 
social mind, w lin Ii enforces obedience to established customs and 
thoreby holds together tho dittoiont individual membois of a so- 
uct\, lopiosouts what ma\ bo called tho static powei of societj 
But society cannot develop by means oi tho static power alono it 
is oigamsin, and organism is bv natnio dvn.imu latlior than statu 
Tt is usual to say that soeiot\ seeks to li\o, like all In iltliy orga¬ 
nisms, )>y adjusting itself to its (imnmmi'nt , but tin environment 
itself n »onstanth (banging Now needs, now (liangcs now 
urcumstaui os iituo from time to tune and society 1ms to move in 
response to them This must < -poctully bo so m the case of pio- 
gressivo sot letics But something more than a more instinctive 
rosponse to theso changing external cncnmstan< os is roquned to 
mako tho society adapt itself to tho altered environment That 
something more you cannot find in the social mmd, 01 lather tho 
vne pnpith of asooiotv which worships tho traditions that havo been 
handod down to it firm the past and enforces obediom e to them 
Tho so, lal mmd loprcsents the centripetal force in society , it is 
its conservative powor , but tho centufugal fowo which 13 nei es- 
sary to make societv movobevond its diatoms and traditions can 
only como from what is called “tho idealising reason’ or con¬ 
scious intolligouco ’ of its individual members It, is the individual 
mind, ns distinguished tiom tho social mind that alono e in soe 
properh tho signs of the lime di'cem tho g,owing needs foous 
oontomporary w'ants and mtoipret them mil miko the experience 
of tho past tho basis of fuithor development Those two forcos 
which oxist in society arc complemcntai v of one anothei The 
social force which resides in the sociil mind 01 its toi popuh be¬ 
ing a static power and tied dow r u to customs and tiadihons hand¬ 
ed down to society Lorn tho past would, if loft to itself, piomote 
despotism and lead to immobility Whorevor that foi< o prevails 
societies bocomo stationary, on tho othoi hand, wheio the social 
force is weak and tho individual mmd alono prevails, societies 3111k 
into anarchy and confusion But whoro tho two forces exist and 



are active, there it is that order rule-, and woll graduated progress 
is the result And this is what philosophers writing on social evo- 
hition, are now busily engaged m pointing out and m iking clear 
1 shall quote one of thoui, / c Prof Knight, who -avs — There is 
no doubt that the two taetois m the lustoiic evolution of the hu¬ 
man race have been tho powc, oi the indiyidu.il m loading the 
masses, and the power of tho ma-ses in controlling tho individual 
Those two ar*' i omplcmontaiy toiccs eintnfug’l and (ontn- 
petal The power of the individual in determining a new for¬ 
ward movement amongst tho mass <>t Ins contemporaries is 
quite as great as nn\ power thev can i \bit in r<-tr lining him from 
a too lapid, it may bn nuteono progiWin n .1 community 
has sunk into a monotonous uniformity—whether of belief or of 
practice*—when it lets boon working dei Mj on m the grooves of 
tradition, a longing halt understood at hist, begins to anse with¬ 
in it for the appi nance of a new leadci, foi the guidance of an 
individual tor tin* * coming man who well bo able to toms <011 
temporary wants and to mteipiot them In even corporate bod\ 
—whethor it ho a state m 1 church or 1 philosophical school— 
thoro must ho h idors and it is b\ the commanding force of its 
greater minds ind wills, by tJioir individuals and then special 
powci, that all reformations ol opinion and piacticc aio wiought 
out The stronger hav< always given tho law to tho weaker, al¬ 
though it is also true, as the poet puts it, that * iStiongcst minds 
are those of whom this noisy woild hears least,” but to supposo 
that the great movements ot history and the formation of its 
chief philosophies or social institutions, ha\e been duo to the 
unconscious woiking of blind forces is as great a mistake 
as it is to ignoro or undervalue the latter The brain pov/or 
of the individual has been a potent ta< tor in tho formation of 
every philosophical system and it comes out in many ways It is 
needed, 1 st, adequately to understand the spirit ot the age, 2 nd, to 
divine its latent tendencies aud ajpriso jts nndeiwotking currents, 
3 rd, to guide it onwards m a wise and fruitful manner, 4 th, to re¬ 
construct and to re-mterpret ancient traditions by bringing them 
into vital relation with tho present age, and oth, to sow the seeds 
of future development in a natural manner ’ 

Thoro is anotlior point which must ho home in mind in tins 
connection. When a socioty is in the primitive condition of its 
growth, its wants are comparatively fow and its adjustment to its 
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environment 13 more instinctive than intelligent It adapts itself 
to its surrounding 111 an almoat automatic and unconscious manner, 
no high power of discomment or reasoning is required to compel 
it to adopt any particular modo of life, because it adopts that mode 
of life which climate, geographical situation and other physical 
surroundings compel it to adopt The mode of life so adopted 
leads to the formation of a rudimentary code of rules suited to its 
primitive condition suggosted by its primitive intelligence These 
obtain tho force of social laws or customs But as inch a society 
advances, its relations become more complex, its wants more mani¬ 
fold , but in the meantime, the code of rules adopted by the socie¬ 
ty has becomo its law, and custom , but a custom arises at its m- 
coption out of some necessity , and it is m its natme to hold 
its ground and become sleiootvped foi ages Tho principle under¬ 
lying the custom is forgotten , the foini remains Buies of morali¬ 
ty adopted 111 one age because thoy w'ero thou cousideied tho best 
and tho noblest foi the growth of the society tend to becomo m tho 
long run meio rules of convention This tendency of loalised so¬ 
cial ideals of tho past to beconn petrified into mere formalities 
and tho gradual disappoaiauco irom tho social mind of tho moral 
principle winch underlay them, require, if society wishes to advance, 
to bo continuously corrected They also require to bo replaced 
by now rules of higher morality to suit new requirements Who 
can find those pimeiplcs of highor morality ^ Tho social nnnd 
cannot porform that corrective and discerning function It is not 
given to all tho individual minds that, m the gross, constitute tho 
social nnnd, to discern tho principle behind the formula of a cus¬ 
tom or tradition , that can ho done only by men endowed with the 
power of insight, courage and wisdom It is boro that the indivi¬ 
dual ideal bocomos of servico to society Whole individuals who 
seo that a custom lias become a moro formula and convention, do 
not step forward to hold before tho social mmd a higher ideal, so¬ 
ciety will remain ‘ husv with tho mint ’ and a mcie slavo of fa¬ 
shion and convention—following and adhering to a custom blind¬ 
ly without knowing why Wo speak of the social mmd, but the 
social mmd is tho component of the minds of its individual units 
The majority of these individuals are lazy, apathetic and slow to 
perceivo a change As Emerson says, tho majority of us are so 
lazy as we dare to be In other words, society becomes, to uso tho 
phrase rendered immortal by the late Matthew Arnold, a Philis- 
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tine. For alvauoo, rectification and revision of nioals cherished 
bv a society bocauso they hard bom siustifiod by the pa=t, become 
alvyiv-i uou-sirv, or else fc'mrj cm be ao alma T in is the 
function of the mlm lnl m ol, tin souil mini cinuot m its 
very nature mitiitj this pma-< In the wmli of 1’rof ilcyor ot 
the Umvc-aity of Berlin, • only by compromise bv nmtnl accom¬ 
modation between tha old and new rights — h true develop nent 
possiblo But to bo sure, such compromise is raroly reached by 
peacoful means “Through struggle sh alt thou gun thy right, ' 
says tha great teacher of hw, Ibering Nor is thoro any 

remedy except m a periodic revision of whatovoi is esta¬ 
blished whether it appears m tlu form of law- 1 political constitu¬ 
tions, international treaties, or m the gui'iof morality and re¬ 
ligion.” 

But it is pist hero that, I am afraid, wo have woefully been 
wanting So appalled ire wo by tho sight of the pressure which 
custom and tridition exert oror us that most of ns, m spite of their 
intelligence and e luoutiou bee) no more or loss their conventional 
folioAnd yet the d ity of eximniig theideils which onr 
Hindu soeioty cherishes ml fol'ovs is none tho less imperative 
And no i leal his t ut society cherish jI more blindly thin whit T 
may call the nleil of inUjutv, vVe ire worshippers of the past 
and it ha^ bod ue a nosi i npermut pi,., of onr creed that there is 
nothing for us to leiru or to de beyond following tho lmos laid 
down by our ancestors All wisdo n, ill salvation is suppisodto 
bo contained in that, and to go beyond it is rogirdod as both sin 
and degradation. I am ijuito propirod to admit that this idoal of 
antnputy is not altogothor i mm ungloss uloal and withia roason- 
ablo limits deserves respect But for th3 past, wo should neither 
have lived in nor soon tho present As Bagohot says, man lumself 
is an “antnputy,” and wo aro all raado m antnputy But while 
Wo owo a good deal to tho past and aro bound to treat it with ro- 
veroneo it is necessary at tho samo tuna to boar in mind that tho 
past is us3 ul only as a guide for our presout and for our futuro 
growth It is useful in so far as wo have to mako it tho basis of 
further developmont The past represents tho solid past of tho 
work done by souow but does not, an I indood cannot, represent 
all the work that has to be done by it “Time” says Tennyson, 
“makes ancient good uncouth,” and while the wisdom of our an¬ 
cestors is not to bo derapisod, while we ourselves aro more or less 
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tho creatures of that wisdom, it will not do for us to be so proud 
of the past as to tic oursolves down to it and refuse to sec beyond 
it. This blind belief in antiquity 1^ tieatcd as one of the fallacies 
“psming roadily foi sense and virtuo" by Bontliam in his ‘ book of 
fallacies”, and Sidney Smith, writing upon it, says that ‘ Wo can¬ 
not of course bo supposed to maintain that our ancestors wanted 
wisdom, or that they w'ero necessarily mistaken in thoir institu¬ 
tions, because their means of information wore more limited than 
ours But wo do confidently maintain that when we find it expe¬ 
dient to change anything which our ancestors ha\o enacted, wo 
are the experienced person-*, and not they” Then there is an¬ 
other point to be considered with reference to this woislup of 
antiquity Tho teiw • antiquity” is a voiy vague term Tho past 
does not represent any smglo period 01 age, but lepresents many 
periods aud ages , and when we are told that w'c should follow the 
past, because it is the concentrated essence so to sa\ of tho wis¬ 
dom of those who have gone before in, tho question naturally 
arises, what paiticular ponod of the past aic we to fall down before 
aud worship i There are thoso who toll u-i that tJieie was i period 
iu our ancient histoiy when < ustoms custod w'luch were moic or 
1 < ss in accordance with the changes which the ndvot vtc's of social 
reform seok to mtioducc at the picscpt moment into Hindu 
socioty , and that those customs have gone on changing until 
we have become quite a diflercnt cla-s of people from what 
our ancient At) an ancestors wore Wo have it on tho authonty 
of so distinguished an Oriental scholar and antiquarian as 
Dr Bh.iudarkai that thoio was a time when our Hindu 
ancestors thought nothing of crossing tho sea but actually crossed 
it for the puiposes of i ouquosts and founded a colony at Java 
Wo have it on the authority of another distinguished Orientalist 
aud autiquanau the late J)r ltajondralal Mitra that thcro was a 
period in our aucient history when our ancestors w'ero meat-eaters 
and not tho vegetarians that we now are In tho face of these con¬ 
siderations it becomes a little difiicult to understand the blind re¬ 
verence which is paid by our society to antiquity so as to make it a 
law for all times This ldoal of antiquity is one of our social ideals 
that need to bo rovisod , it is in the mouth of most of us and it is 
becoming tho source of much mischief I do not wish to be under¬ 
stood to say that this worship of antiquity is confined to the 
Hindus, It ts a natural thing for mankind to look with awe-in- 



spiring royeronco upon the past , and as I haro already said, tho 
past should neither be nogleetcd nor treated with contempt It has 
its utihty ? hut since tho present is not exactly like the past, and 
tho future must difter from it even more, wo hare to coniine our 
reverence for the past within reasonable limits, and what those 
limits aro can only bo determined by tho wants, the no^ds, and the 
spirit of tho times in winch w'o live, tho environment by which we 
aio surrounded and tho circumstances b> which we aio dominated 
no less than by the knowledge that wo have gnned from tho dis- 
emenes both of tho present and of tho past In so doing wo aro 
not by any means extinguishing tho past Wo arc making it liv< 
m the present There is no better way of utilising antiquity thau 
that pointed out by the late Prof Fioeman In Ins “Growth of 
the English Constitution”, ho points out that tho English poople 
have advanced because m their enso ‘ the tie between tho present 
and tho past w is never ronb ” and * e.vh stop in clvan< o had 
been tho natural consoquouco of -one outlier step”—bicauso, again 
ho sajs “the ancient custom ” in England “has boon to shrink 
from change for tho sako of change but fearlessly to change wlion- 
oyoi change was really neodoil Wo have advanced bv falling 
back on a more ancient path of things ” This it is that we hav. 
to loam Whencvci auv change is found noco-s irv or desirable, 
wo must inquile—can wo go to autiquity and seek for light by 
“falling b i> k on a more mcient path of things ’ in oui own hi — 
tory =i» as so adipt it to tho needs of tho picsont 

Put no souctv lias improved by drawing its light from it' ow” 
antiquity and refusing to i.jceive light fiom outside It Ins b- 
corno a commouplaeo to say that modem civilization owes the 
spirit of mouothoism to tho Jews, the spirit of order to home, tho 
spirit of beauty and ait to Greece, and the spirit of fioodom to 
England All societies that have advanced have advanced by moro or 
le»s becoming j>/atjia> As God lias intended that one man should 
learn from another so He also intended that one nation or 
society should learn from another nation or society While, there¬ 
fore it is essontial, on tho ono hand, to fall back ‘ on a moro an¬ 
cient path of things” m our own history and mako changes in our 
social institutions m accordance with it, wc must, on tno othor 
hand, not bo led away by that spirit of autuputv wluoh breeds in 
us the spirit of patriotism that is ejutuuu Here, again, wo may 
profitably draw a lesson from the teachings of Piof Freeman Ho 
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has said m ono place that tho English liavo advanced by falling 
back on a moro ancient path of things contained m their own past 
history , but ho has been can ful at tho same time to point out, 
what mout of us noed to be told in these d iis, that the English ad¬ 
vanced not moroly becauso they built upon a traditional basis,’'but 
also because they welcomed, adopted, and assimilated their English 
being “with all that was worthiest in foreign lands ’’And wo see that 
very process going on before us )ust now, when nearlv every coun¬ 
try iu Europe is learning what there is to learn from Indi i Thero 
is no want of patriotism other among the Gormans nr the British , 
but tliev have it far moio than we h il or have , and vet that has 
not only not pro\euted them fiom receiving light from tho ancient 
literature of Tudia, but lias inspired (hem to ovploro that literature 
aud prolit from such healthy liiHuenu s as it Ins power to evert on 
human mind and conduct Wh\ should wo alone not go and do 
likewise ' By all moans let us not give up on* pist, let us certain¬ 
ly make it our (ir.st duty to build tin pre* n' an 1 tin t it i i of our 
development on thi past by t i'h i' n v oi whit E>e 'in calls 
“ a more auoientpith of th ngs ’ but it tin si m ti n^ 1 it us not 
rofuso to recoivoligbt fra ti ou‘si l > w’nl > wi m refill,, lignt 
from witlun , for our ant y i ti y bung our own mind, it- ‘ uleuusiig 
reason” is apt to nairow our mental vision and mislead us unless it 
is strengthened by tho “idealising reason” of the minds of foreign 
count lies 

Tho first and most impoitint of our social ideals h leh/wn and 
it is in respect to it that our blind worship of antiquity is apt to 
show itself most Theie is just now vividh vi-ible a tendency to 
laud up to tho skies tho Uiudoo leligion and pi u->o tho transcon- 
dont wisdom oi oui ancestors for having handed it down as [ 
would bo the last mau to east any slur on those movements which 
aro at present seeking to gloufy tho Hindoo religion I am ouc of 
thoso who look upon thoso movements in no vuiy pessimistic 
spirit Thov show that thoro is a spirit of awakening abroad and 
that in tho mulst of tho attempts winch are being mule h> oilier 
religions to appiovo therased res to o ir conscience and magnify 
themselves as tin ouly moans of mon’s salritiou in this woild and 
tho novt, wo aro rousod both by a fooling of lovo and logard for 
what is our own and by tho gouorol spirit of enquiry which is the 
most prominent feature of tho prosont ago There aro somo who 
1 hwk that some foreigners are poisoning the unnds of most of our 



youths by sub]octmg thorn to enchanting eloquence ami persuading 
them to st’ek to thoirown rolignn and their Shastras, as if thoy 
wor> infallible an 1 did mb re pure to lie corrected by any influence 
from other crcjds But tho view we ought to take of all this kind 
of preaching is this, that it is something gained when in these days 
of agnosticism, scepticism, religious apatliv, and mechanical con¬ 
formity to loligimis standards, attention 1-. diawn to the ichgioue 
problem, which is i problem of eternity m tho simsi 'hatit not only 
concerns the qnostion a-> to whit is to become of man \\ lion he loaves 
this world, but also that it hasm all countries and iu ill ages been at 
the bottom of the mon important question as to what is to bocomo 
of man m tlus world itself The late Su John Seely, one of the 
most eminent Jnstoiians ot the presont age, described religion as 
nationality in an td/ah'.el form, and the character oi a people the 
naturo and tendoncy of their soaal an 1 political institutions, are 
best fouud m the faith they follow. Any one, therefore, who will 
draw and eng igc attention to this groat question of religion, de¬ 
serves to be welcomed , oven if he seeks to engage our attention by, 
it may be, pi vising the religion of our forefathers mdiscriminatoh 
as if it contained nothing open to criticism But the question 
which each ol us his to as v himself' is, is tin* ideal of relu/ion 
which our society has been practically holding beforo us ono that is 
calculated to satisfy the growing needs and demands of tho age m 
which wo live 3 On the ono hand, there is tho ideal that hfo is a 
more shadow and a mere mockery and man o best duty m this 
world is to look down with contempt upon tho things of tho 
earth and to hnd lus boat life by los.ug it in a hfo of contempla¬ 
tion On the ofchor hand, there is tho other ideal which forms the 
groundwork of our sacred book the Bhaqwad Gita which bids U3, in 
terms as soul-stirring as they are sensible, look upon this life as 
mado for action uni not for icurc contemplation, and go through 
it with Duty as our watchword and animiting principle without 
regard to resu'ts In this doctrine wo soo foreshadowed tho prin¬ 
ciple of Kant's Cateyorual I nperatue, and when wo bnd Mr Kus- 
kin telling us that pure religion consists m “ useful work, faithful 
lovo. and stintless charity,’ wo almost fool as if ho wore para¬ 
phrasing “the grind old precept” of tho Bhaywad Gita, That is 
the precept winch the prosent age has to preach to us , but is it 
the precept which the social ideal is placing beforo us and m accor¬ 
dance with which we are directed to regulate our lives and our 



action 3 It is the ideal of life held beloio us by the Bhagwad Gita 
that alone can make a great people of us , the other ideal which 
leads to self-annihilation has been plavcd out, though it is tho 
ldoal which the Hindu society lias iherished for ages and lived 
upon Bet us fall back, therefore, on this more ancient path of 
Duty foi its own sake, and fall back upon it with the conception 
of duty which modern cmli/ation lias rnablod us to foim and tho 
spirit of which lias been developed pra<ti<all\ b\ tin Western 
nations 

Next, lot us take oui so< lal ideal oi moialitv It is the gloat 
Gorman philosopher Ilogcl who has pointed out m his Philosophy 
of lustoiy that the detciioiatiou of fli" Hindus his lioon inought 
about, iimong other things, mainly by the tact that amongst them 
moral froedom has had no fiee play 01, m other words, they ha\o 
made morality unnatin il by as j o( lating it with md m living it the 
pnviloge of certain classes Tn India he observes moribtv ha> 
been tho morality of classes or, to put it more ae< match of castes 
Ho is of courso caroful to point out that m ('very < ouatr\ class dis¬ 
tinctions havo existed Equilifyin civil htc is sometlung absolute¬ 
ly impossible , for nnBvidu il distinctions of sox md age will 
always assert themselves , and even if an equal sluwe in the govern¬ 
ment is accorded to all ati/eiis, women and child mu no p ud by 
and romaiu excluded Tlie distinction between poverty and riches, 
tho mlluenco of skill and talent, can be as littlo ignored But 

wlnlo tlus pi maple leads us to put up with a variety oi occupations, 
aud distinction of tlio classes to which tliev arc cutiustcd, wo aio 
mot liorc in ludi i bv the peculiar ciicuiustance tint the individual 
belongs to such a class essontially bv In, th and is hound to it foi 
life" And tho conclusion ho (BaWs iiom that state ot tilings is 
that ‘ every caste lias its special duties and rights Duties and 
lights, therefore, arc not locognised as peitaimng to mankind 
gonornlly, but as those of a particulai caste While wo say 
“ Btaveiy tea uriitc ’ the Hindus s iy, on the coutran, • Ihaicn/ t 
the vutueaj the Kshatuyas ' Humanity generally, human duty and 
human feeling do not manifest thorasclres , wc hnd onlv duties as¬ 
signed to these several castes ’ Ho founds on these observations 
lus sweeping inference thaf ‘ moiabty and hu uan dignity aie un¬ 
known" among us Hegel would uot have jumped to so bold a 
conclusion had he acquainted himself with India more than ho 
seems to hare done It is an orror, if not a caluuauy on the cha- 
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racter of the Hindus that tncy had only the idea of caste moiahfy 
present to their minds and the higher and nobler morality of 
immunity as a whole was neithei thought of nor realised among 
them So far from such having been the e tse, wo may point to the 
fact that lie Ifu/abhaiula insists upon the hn/hei mo, ahty 01 what 
is called the buna tana Dhai mo —truth is everything mul for oil be¬ 
ing superioi to and raoio imperative thin e isle molality or what is 
called Vctmashtam Dkarma Noi lias tho ldoal ot higher morality 

lain hidden in the Mokabharata From time to turn there have 
been attempts to realise that ideal m life mil make it tho animat¬ 
ing principle of action among all tho castes JJow are we other¬ 
wise to account for the fact that smuts and * iges have been pro¬ 
duced in the very mulst of Hindu society, and not merely among 
its higher but even among tho most despised of its classo-—tho 
Ehudias —who pieaclial and practised holiness md tried to ouforco 
obedience on the part of their followers t > t ho dictates of Eternal 
Ti uth and maintained that the Shtulra and tho Vnahi.un woio 
equally subject to tho aucnf Ian ? Hegel's obseivations require; 
therefoie, to be (.Directed and qualified by these considerations 
which ought not to bo lost sight of and which prove th.it if wc go 
to antiquity and scaich foi the wisdom of higher moiality, wo shall 
dud it, and wo have a more ancient path m our own traditions to 
fall back upon to on able tis to mo co outside tho path of what is 
called rrts /6 moiality lint uoue the los Hegel's observations are 
not without some truth and weight While it is truo tbit tho idea 
that mot ahty is tho duty of all and not the pnvilogo of tho few was 
and lias hi on piescnl to our society, it has receded boforo the idea 
of um/ij, and lias thus lost ill vilihty The Sanatanadhai mu lias be¬ 
come a very Wo ik force , and it is tho I'ai nashi amadharma winch 
has prevailed and b ,comc, so to say, the lifo-blood of the nation 
Tho latter is tho ideal that is realised and that our society Wor¬ 
ships , and the result of it has been disastrous “Where”, says 
Hegel, "th it iron bondage of distinctions denved from nature"— 
i e„ caste—“prevails, the connection of society is nothing but wild 
arbitrariness—transient activity—or rather the play of violent 
emotion without any goal of advancement or development" Patri¬ 
otism, the love of one’s country, has been said to bo a virtue which 
the Hindus havo rarely developed , some say, and think rightly, 
that our Vernaculars had no term for patnofism and, we have coin¬ 
ed it by translating that word borrowed from Western nations. 
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That is bocauso our lore of caste obscurod all ideas of love of 
country , and all our ends hare bogun and ended with caste as the 
dominant factor of lives “Once wo arc groupolmt crde, ; »avs 
Mr Crosier, ‘ like mdes wo can to ich <> lv on * pom f - -Mi it of 
self-interest ’ K ich of is has a uide made tjr him b, r •<■> i j*\ , 
its sanction has obtained the for^e of i liw of nature , and each 
circle has developed the idea of its own interest and there has been 
nothing to develop the idea of that community of feeling, thought, 
and action, which holds the sovoral classes of a country togother 
and makes thorn fool that they are the people ot one country and 
must be animated by one life if they arc to advanco It is truo 
that in England too, English society lias been ground into elides, 
and it is also truo that tho English aristoeiacy at ono time liko our 
Brahmins, formed tho predominant class and lookod down upon 
those below thorn But what Inis si/ed England from tho disaster 
of caste distinctions is tho morality fostered by them that 
similar distinctions wero nevci regarded th re a- natiual Here 
again I should ask you to bear m mind Piof l'r-'pmna s 1 marks 
The rule that any Commoner can bo mule a Lord that tho eldest 
son of a Boons a Commoner, so long a» L'io Peer liv s and that 
oven tho younger cluldieu ot tho King 01 Queen are Commoners 
as ho says, formed a bond of sympathy and connection between 
tho uppor and lower classes , and lie points out ‘ 1 horo is perhaps 
no leaturo in our constitution moru import ml and beneficial than 
this which binds all ra 'ks together and \ Inch has hinderal u a from 
suffering at any time under the cuise ot a no-do easto ’ lloro, 
then, is another of our Social Ideals which has h ndcred our free 
development It is not in discouraging uuion alono that tho bane¬ 
ful influence of caste moiahty has been felt Evcu i 1 a man be a 
liar, a forger, or a thuf, or has been guilty of sorao offen^o affect¬ 
ing hia moral character, or leads a Lfe of vice, he remains a mi m- 
ber of his caste provided ho conforms to caste rules His society 
has no punishment to mete to him, am. ho is as good ior its purposes 
as tho best of men Thero is m fact no moral indignation felt 
when a man has been guilty of sra in pure ways of livmg so long 
as his act doos not come witluu the idea countouanced by society of 
sin and impurity of life Public opinion among us has nover been 
strong in oases where it ought to bo strong for tho healthy growth 
of society , and the hypocrite and the rake are tolerated, whereas 
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however pure and moral a man raiv >> • lio is clone for m the eyos 
of his caste, if he ventures to break through ou« of its rule-. 

And therein l-i-d but not least of all, our social ldoals of woman¬ 
hood. It is de^ervme, oiu attention even more than the other two 
social ideals to which I hive drawn j our attention, foi aftei all 
if there is any meaning in the oft quoted line-, of Tennyson that 
* woman s cause, is m *n -.” no--oriul ideal of our-, his e voi any 
chance of being donated md loading to our clevaiem until wo 
elevate our uleal ot wominliooil Among the mane unpal'table 
but nevertheh ^s --vnilKant truths winch Mt Buskin hi-, tneel to 
enforce on the attention of tho p.cseut age is flu- th it tho wn k- 
odness of an> notion might he hucfly m a-or.od by observing how' 
fai it had made its gn], misorahlo ’ ft is a serious question which 
each of my young fuuids horo ought to seriously ponder o\ti, fo,, 
if Wo are bent on progress, that pi ogrcSs must lctnain hampored so 
long as wo do not ra’so as far as we can nnel ought to raise, tho so¬ 
cial status of our w'otnen I do not wish to detain you 
on tho present occasion by reading a loctuio on female edu¬ 
cation, but the question of the social elevation of our women is not a 
question of meie sentiment but cue of practical importance There 
is much dopth of meaning in Emoi son’s pregnant words “ that what 
is dono and cared for at homo—not what is carried on or left un¬ 
done in tho Statehouse—must bo tho history of tlio timos and tho 
spirit of tho ago to us and as long as woman who piaotically 
presides at homo is loft ignorant, it is impossible to ovpcct that tho 
social or othor history of our society will bo a history of progress 
worthy of tlio name But how many of us bestow serious thought 
on the question of rai-mg our social ldoal of womanhood, though 
all or nearly all of us who have received a liberal education are 
willing in theory to own that Napoleon was right whon he said 
that if you wished to make a nation great, you must bogm by 
teaching its mothers J Our attitude ha^. been piaotically ono of 
indifference —female education and femalo elevation aro talked 
about, but so far as most of us aro concerned, there is no earnest¬ 
ness and onthusiasm about it Ilero, again, we may say With per¬ 
fect truth that the more auciont ideal of Hindu womanhood was of 
a more enlightened and olovated character than the one by which 
Hindu socioty finds now dominated To this phase of the ques¬ 
tion your attention was markedly drawn m tho highly learned and 
suggestive lecture on ** The attitude of educated Hindus towards 
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the education of Hindi: women” delivered by tho Hon’ble Mr. 
Sturrock at the last anniversary meeting of th s sxiely Now, 
here again we are called upon by tho spirit of tho pix-ent t me to 
fall back on your more ancient ideal and to earnestly make it a 
part of the mission of your life to devote a portion of your time, 
talents and energy to fomalo education, jind to other reforms which 
have for their object tho social status of our women Wo are now 
complaining of tho indifference of cducatod Hindus to tins impor¬ 
tant question of femalo education and elovation, but their attitude 
has not invariably been ono of mdifroienco to that cause When I 
road tho History of English Education in Bombay, I was delight¬ 
ed to find that the first thing which some of tho earlier recipients 
of that education did was to devoto themselves to this very ques¬ 
tion of fomalo education They on their own responsibility with¬ 
out any initiative influence from outsido started 6 cho' Is for girls 
and each pledged himself to using his influence with his own 
friends to endoavour to induce one girl at least to attend a school, 
and what is more, they voluntarily taught the girls thomselve 3 . 
And hero is the testimony of a Euiopoan Piofossor of the Elphm- 
stono Institute of the tune as to tho value of tho work which they 
did bravoly in those days —‘‘Caiofully did thoy pieparo them- 
selvos for thou studio- by leading ovoiy work on piactnal educa¬ 
tion within then reach, and by holding frequent meetings to con¬ 
sider how best they must mstiuct tlio children that ucio entmst- 
ed to tlioir care Thoir design was not simply to hack reading 
and writmgq but to give such an education as would have an influ¬ 
ence on tho whole character” And let it bo remembered also that 
it was not odueated Hindus alone who figured so well as pioneers 
of female education in thoso days, but there were educated Parsis 
also who joined thorn and heartily supported the efforts And 
among thoso odueated Parsis, the namo of nono stands out so pro¬ 
minently as that of Mr Dadabhai Naorojt. I have heard from tho 
lips of Mr Dadabhai himself how ho and his Hindu friends, toon 
after they had finished thoir Collegiato careor, worked enthu¬ 
siastically to start and teach Girls’ schools We all admire Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji , and I aiu sure we ill would like to mutate his 
many virtues ; and among them none oalls for <mr admiration and 
imitation moro than the earnestness with wbteh he strore iu his 
younger days to promote theoause of female education and elevation. 

I have, gontiemt®, touched upon some, though not ail of the 
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moro prominent of oui ucial ideals I cannot say that I hmo 
said all that could ba said about thorn My objoct has been not to 
oxhaust tho subject but to offei foi joui seiious consideration a 
fow suggoauivo points You, my young fnomlo hoio, whom I aou 
batoro rao and whom especially I hivo this ovonmg onjoyod tho 
privilege of addiossing, havo it in your lunds to muko or mar tho 
future of this great and ancient community of Hindus to which wo 
bjlrag Wo live in a penol of thought, but often is it that ti o 
ra 3 tlo 3 sne 33 of that thought, tho perplexing nature of its problems 
and the vastnos 3 of tho work that has to be performed to improve 
that soeioty bnng in us a feeling of dospau and turn us away 
from many a resolution we form to prove useful to our countiy- 
mon But after all, tho work has to bo perfonned 01 clso wo prove 
falso to oui education And there i» no better tonic to the mind 
when it is liable to bo daunted by difficulties, than tho prosso&sion 
of a goo 1 moral charactci ‘‘Tho entire object of tu no education,” 
says Mr Rudkin, 1 is to nuke people not meielj do tho right 
things, but enjoi the light things, not merely industiions, but to 
lovo industn —notmculy lo lined but to love knowledge,—not 
merely pure but to hue purity—not mciely just, but to hunger and 
thirst after just'ce ’’ This is the first ideal that wo have to set 
boforo ouuelvos it we wish to make ouisfives useful and helpful to 
others in this life. Lnin te bo tiue to youisAvos You au try¬ 
ing to combmo by means of associations and to learn to be united, 
bocanso jou feel that in union thcie is stungth But union is 
stiength where it is tho union of goed men and true—that is, of 
mon who hate appearances and each ono of thorn is in harmony 
with hia own self How can I bo a useful member of a society 
when I am not a useful member of mysolf - 1 How can I reform 
othois whon I havo net roformod mjsolf c ' How can I piomoto 
union and concord among others whon I am at war with mysolf— 
whon I am ono thing outwarlly and auother flung inwardly 
Thoro is a teaching of Lmcr-on s winch deserves to bo inscribed, 
if I may say so, on the poitaL of the licai t of c\ory one of us 
1 Thou can bo no concert between two,” ho say-* “ when thoro 
is no conceit in one,” Let u**, therefore, loaru tint of all to 
lead good and pure lives—lives that miko no dutmcficm betwoon 
seommg and being, but inspire us to virtue, chanty, faith and 
loro and load us on over to build our own well-being on our own 
moral strength and on the w'ell-being of these about ns, 
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The Jinn Mi Chandaunhtr delneteda lecture on li the late Mr. 
Justue I'clam / as a student” In fin the Wilson College Liteiaty 
Society on Monday 27th „ hu/ust, 1900 

T nood mako no apology to tin-* society for soloetmg the careor 
of the lato Mr Tolang as a student for this evening's address That 
great and good man, whom we lost seven yoars ago, md whom 
loss is still telt by tho couutry, had dishugmshod himself m dif¬ 
ferent Walks ol life, whetlu r as i public in,m as an idvooate as a 
judgo or is a scholar ]>ut to me Ins c iroor as i student seems 
ovon tuoro remaikablo Ho loved learning, uni oven m tho 
busiest da>s of lus life was wout to betako himself to his lavounto 
studios in literature Ho u is a student throiigliout Ins hie—and 
that moans a good deal Nineteen ye irs igo au article appeared 
in Satmday Ilcmu , noticing the death of the hi-tonau Green, and 
rocounting lus sorucos at a seliolar That article concluded with 
tho observation tli it tho most appiopriate epitaph to ms„nbo on 
Greou’s tomb was —* lie dad lea/nun/ ” Telling, who read that 
aiticle, pointed it out to mo at tho time it appoaied, and said no 
bettor honour could bo deceived bv a man than to liavo it said of 
lum after Ins doatli that ho diod learning Wo too ma\ say tho 
same of Mr Tolang Tho kov to his greatness and goodness must 
bo found in tho discipline to which he subjected himself as a studeut 
and tho habits of study whu h he a< qiurod 

A 'j iioiu hioh bwi vi vi ic bii in n i 

Mi Tdang ' c aroer as a studont is m mnnnth remarkablo 
lllnshation of the oil-ignited aphonmi tliafc a mm i leal education 
io that which be gives luin-elt aftoi ho ha^ left tlio school and 
college Ho had i siicces-dul canni both in tlic riphiustono High 
School and in bllphnistono College md his intelligence and Ins 
studious liabits had attrai ted the attention of hn> teach,, is, but ho 
had not distinguished lumselt as a partn ulmlv Inilhant boj Some 
of lus contomporanes botli m school and college had won more 
pn/es, gamed more scholarships than he, and sul passed him lU 
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point ol lank both at the College ami University .Examinations. 
At tlio n \ audit a ho came out in tlm second class Tlioro was, 
tlioiefoie notlnng vor\ sinking in tho College and University 
eaioci Eufc it was uftei lie had taken Ins r, v degioo that, as ho 
n&ed to say, his ie il r duration oommeneod Di Nauson lias ic- 
contly said that we must have si/mil-mmh m.n who become in lifo 
wlj-inadti mm Now, T< lang fuiniches an opposilo ovamglo of 
that Ho made up Ins mmd aitei his ) v to subp ct himself to a re¬ 
gular discipline md undergo a Hiorough aud s) stomatte courso of 
stud> Tlio lust tluug was to leant to steady the mind and secure 
tho habit of mont il oonooutr ition Though not a mathematician, 
ho took to a rou non ol Algibra and (rooinetiy, and regularly 
exorcised lumsi 11 foi some months m the solution of algebraical 
and gcometne.il problems Then he studiel tho two volumes of 
Chillingworth’s Ji^fn/inn »J Ptot< stantb, tho ligaments pto and con 
given tlioio being n pioduu. d m his own 1 mguage iftoi lie had 
load it lie uo\t udied aomo di ilogues of Plato in Jowott’s 
Edition, and with them also ho dwelt m tho same way that ho had 
dealt with m Chillingwoith's woilc—lepioducuig the thought and 
argumont of each dialogue ho hid lead in lus own languago Ho 
Hum took to a tudj of Stiaiiss’s Ciiticism on tlio Jliblo Having 
leaiut to steady his mind b} me ills of thus* studies, ho took up tho 
13 hntjxmd (rda. Ho w mlod not nmnlv to linstoi its languago and 
understand its thought, but to onto, isfuus ho could into tha 
spirit of tliat woik Witli the view ho took to translating it into 
English veiso That enabled him to get i pood hold oror his 
knowledge of tho Gita aud to improve lus English stylo of ex¬ 
pression. 

His raiioa vLisrrr j urv or viint*. 

Ho atudiod along with it motlici Banslciitwoik—TheBhankar 
Eliashya—aud tlio point to note about lus stud) of A is that it is 
that woik which fiist unsi tiled las faith in tho dogmas and the doc- 
tunes of the oithodox Hindu ichgion IIo had till lus n a boon a 
superstitious Hindu, and h id just bcfoio appearing for that exa¬ 
mination taken a leligioiis vow that if ho passed it ho would fast 
foi a certain number of du\~ Eul tlio Shun/uit V>ha\fnja first laid 
the seeds ot that rationalistic turn of mmd which oven afterwards • 
foimcd a most eliaracteiislio feature of hm mental dovelopmont 1 
Through tho couiso above indicated ho went while Jio was appear¬ 
ing for lus 3 i, a dogiee After he had passed that examination, 
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ho put hiinaoll even rnoio rigorously undui discipline, ms aim 
being to acquiro tho habit of thinking accurately and of sharpening 
tho critical faculty John Stuart lulls wiitiugs vvoio iirst. 
studied He saturated his mind with Mill’s ideas and Mill influ¬ 
enced both las stylo and thought Tel leg’s simple and chaste Eng¬ 
lish, his knack foi argument, the clearness with which ho put his 
points both in his speeches and writings and the absence of theoreti¬ 
cal flomishes in thorn were mostly due to iho influence which a close 
study of Mill exorcised on his mind lie wont thiougli a course 
of Professor Huxloy and Piotcssoi tyndall , and then devoted him¬ 
self to a very careful stud) of Mr Spencer’s works Foi Mi 
Spencer he came to conceive oven greater admiration than for 
Mill, and to tho last rotaincd it A portrait of Mi Spencer was 
tho first thing one mot as ono ontoiod Mi Tolang's study in 
his house. Ho read some of Darwin’s works, but ho did not 
btudv them. 

Ills MAN Kit It or RL4.DIM. 

Tlicro, then wcio the mthors tint Tolang < hose foi lus 
study with the spccnl object of lea: mug to th'iik and of -bavpemng 
tho cntual fa< ulty It 1 -, uot the books ho studied, howovci. but 

rather tho way ho studied them that i» iml ought to bo oi special 
interest to us During lus < ollego da) s, Mi Tclang had for his 
Professor of Engligli Literatmo Mi Ilughlmgo, who had taught 
lum that tho best wav of intcrpiotnig an authors’ work was to 
interpret it by tho author hiiu>clf While leading Milton paia- 
dit» lost with tho class, Mr llughlmgs would explain tho passages 
in it by moans of passages in othoi works of Milton and get his 
studonts to Toad those othoi works To this method of study, tho 
valuo of which had been impiessed upon his mind, by Mr Hugh- 
lmgs, Mr Tclang faithfully adhered His second method was 
tln e —having studied tho work of an auth >r, maintaining a cortam 
\iow, ho would go on to road tho woiks of other waters, bearing 
on tho samo question, and particularly tho works maintaining 
tho opposite now. Foi mstauc., niter ho had studie I Mills’ 
Liberty, ho went on to load Sn James lute James Stephen's 
Liberty , Equality and Ftatumiy, Locke on lolar.tion and Milton’s 
Arcopcu/itica This method of study not onlv gave him a wade 
langc of mental visiou. but enabled him to acquuo that judicial 
habit of mind, which distinguished him evoi afterwards, and 
which, as the late Sir Charles Sargent observed of lum, fitted lum 
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more for the Bench than for the Bar Befoio forming our viow 
on anj giien question, wo must, Telmg used to say, first ac¬ 
quaint our^cl cs with tho different Kiev s that havo heon takon 
or that it is pobbibL to t iko, and tho giounds for them Who\ 
as a Fell-iw of lelpl mstono College iiom 1809 to 1872 ho had to 
teach English composition to his class, ho Used to read the com¬ 
positions of the students in tho class, and whoro a student, 
had advocated a particular theory, or taken a parti¬ 
cular view, Tclang would place befoio them other thoones 
and otliei views, ind ask the studonts to think oici them. ‘‘In 
carrying on a eontioioisy, m maintain" an opinion, leirn first not 
only your mind, but tho mind of your opponent ” That was his 
principle 

Mill for his Model. 

To bo a praciso thinker, you must bo a fair entic Telang 
took Mr Mill for lus model in this respect, and usod to commoud 
highly the preciseness aud fairness with which Mill represented tho 
views of those with whom he disagreed To bo ablo to acqvuro 
this habit of fairness in argument and preciseness ot thought and 
language, Telang mado it a point for several years to attend the 
weekly services in the Pi. irthana Samaj, and aftor attentively listen¬ 
ing to tho address dolivored there ovory Sunday, ho usod to repro¬ 
duce it in his own langu igo, show it to the speaker, aud onquiro of 
him whether he (Telang) had understood linn correctly and repro¬ 
duced his facts and arguments f uthfully Nor did he real content 
with these methods To bo able to take a sound view of things you 
must first loam to appreciate the evidence of those things Now, 
where the mind is not caicfullv trained, it is apt to take everything 
as eudenco, and not to discriminate between fact and fiction 
Telang used to regret that among us there was a disposition to ac¬ 
cept much as proof which hardly rested on any good basis, and to 
consider something as hiiloty merely because people believed it to 
be a histoiy. Now, Tclang from the beginning trained his mind to 
get rid of this popular cant Before writing his well-known paper 
on ‘‘Was the Rama-vana copied from Homer.-'” in answer to Profes¬ 
sor Weber, he wont through a course of study m Biblical criticism 
and read some works on 'he ‘‘Proofs of Histoncal Criticism ” His 
new about such proofs was expounded later on m an address bo 
deliverd at a meeting of the Hindu Union Olub 
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IDs Methods or sildy 

The^e wore tho methods of stmly he industriously and systema¬ 
tically followed foi some years aftei he had taken lus J> A degieo, 
and to them lie owed tliat clearness oi thought, pieusiun and 
simplicity of luiguage, and fairness of tontroveisj foi wlucli ho 
earned just reputation as a ^liolar in ofbi life Often it used to 
bo u'onderod how lie could m i ter a book oi show lilci.uv activity 
oven whon he was most husy nt tlie Jiai T know of people 
who ascribed it to his natutal mtelligom < That he was naturally 
intelligent goes without saying , hut it was not natural intelligence 
so much as the systematic course of study through who li he went 
and tho mental discipline to which he subjected him *elf for some 
yoars thatgave him the masleiv of i uil,<ul \(.hotar, and made him 
throughout life a regular voikcr i le carefully escln wed aimless 
slipshod, and do ultory reading lie lead novels, but not many at 
tho time—Dickcm and George Eliot w r cio his favourite noichsts, 
taken up, howcvci, only m the internals of moie serious study and 
whon tho mind needed light reading to refresh it lie u-cd to load 
newspapers to keep himself in tou< li with tho questions of tho clay, 
and contribute to one oi two ot tho native weeklies in ilomhayg 
but as often lie told me, ho had made it a rule never to take any 
nowspapor to read during his morning hours, which wcie set apart 
invariably for his more serious studies lie used to attend debat¬ 
ing sociotics and take part in discussions there, but nev oi spoke on 
any subject which ho did not know or had not studied To this 
latter rule ho ligidly adhered thioughout I ^eraember ho attended 
two mootings hold in tho early sovonties m the hall of tho French 
General Assembly's Institution in Khctwadi—at ouo of which Dr 
Murray Mi tcholl delivered a lecturo on Christianity', and at tho 
othor at winch tho late Mr Mahadev Moreshwar Kunto delivered 
an address on “Symbolism m Hindoo Eehgion ” Mr Tolang 
attended both tho meetings, and at both of them ho was asked to 
spoak by tho lato Di Wilson Ilut ho declined Those of us who 
wore present then—young men m College who odumed Tolang as 
an attiactivo spcakci and wished to got as many' oppoitiuutios as 
we could of Ustemug to him— folt disappointed Ycais afterwards 
whon I eamo to bo intimate w lth him, talking of tho old age, L 
asked him why ho had declmcd to speak at tho two meetings after 
so groat a man as Di, Wilson had done lum tho honoiu of mgmg 
him to ri&o and spoak, ills answer was that he had uiado it a 
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rule never to speak for speakings sake, ami nover to addioss a 
mooting on any subject unloss ho was piotty suic of his ground. 

The carvcity to think and Criticise 
It was this montal discipline that enabled lum aftoi wards to 
make liis mark m moro than one depaitmouts of life Though 
busy at the Bar he found tune foi litomiy activity. Ho road pa¬ 
pers flora time to time ou hteiaiy subjci ts at the meetings of the 
Students’ Litciaiy and Scientific Sociotv Ills contributions to 
antirpiaiinn lilm atm o aio well-known With a view to bear Ins 
share m the development of Maiathi litciatme In translated Les¬ 
sing’s Xatfuui I hi 1 Vise Much was the powci of ready and logu- 
hn work that ho axpubod by the discipline to which ho had sub¬ 
jected lunisolf that lie was able to kcop up to his litoiaiy engage¬ 
ments fnithtulh The piopuetoi of a native liowspapoi, finding 
that ho could not get any fucnds to wnte legulaily for it, bogged 
of Tolang to give lum some mattor ovoiy week Tolaug agrood, 
and for two yoais—187‘) and 1S80—ho suppliod that papor with 
mattor with unorring punctuility Much woio the habits ho ac- 
qunocl by moans of lus discipline m eailior life Fiom what I 
have said it will bo clear that Tolaug stai tod with tho aim of ac¬ 
quiring the capacity to flunk and to aitiuso The books lie 
chose, tho methods of otud\ lie pui sued wo.c all dnoctod to the 
oud And his industry and his system tinnislicd him with tho 
power of analysis and tho spnit of controversy ]Jis legal stu¬ 
dios liolpod lum also to strengthen that power and oncourago that 
spnit But tho analytic.il powei, useful as it is m lifo, is useful 
only upto a coitam point Mero criticism is noithor life nor life- 
giving Learn to bo a clitic only, and you become a carpor 
Learn to bo a fan critic only, and you become a doubter, and to tho 
doubting mind, says tho Bhatjt at a Gita, them is neither in this 
noi tho other world happiness Memo one has said —“At twenty 
wo bohovo thero is only ono side to a tiutli , at thirty wo suspect 
there may bo two , at forty mo see there may bo many.” And he 
who ends that way hardly roahsos inmsolf m life Life is posi- 
tiVo , ciiticism is nogativo Lifo wants su3tonance, but tho mere¬ 
ly critical faculty has a tendency to destroy life wlioro it roquiroa 
to bo sustained Where “tho critic is everywhere, tho lover no¬ 
where,” life is apt to become a burden, not a blessing. 

Results of the merely analytical sit bit. 

Tolang was not long m finding this. His old faith in Hindoo 

28 
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superstition3, to which ho had blindly clung till lus 33 A , had been 
shaken by las study of tho Shankar Bhashya Mill and Mr Bpencer, 
Tyndall, and Huxloy had led him onwaids m the path of doubt. 
They sharpened las critical faculty and bred in him a tendency to 
employ tho mind m doubting and destruction Life, howevei, uas 
not made for meio combativeness Tho mind must lost somowhoie, 
must love something aftei it lias fought Telang was saved fiom 
the dread insults of the merely anah/tiral spirit by a vanctv of m- 
fluoucos At tho outsot, lie had chosen, it is tiuo, agnostic wn- 
tors like Mill, Sponcoi, Tindall and Huxley for his masteis 
But the agnosticism of these uutois is not tho agnosticism of cer¬ 
tain writeis of tho oightoonth coutmy, who played with cutiusm 
in dealing Witli tho laglioi problems of life Thcio is, with all then 
scepticism, a kind of broo/moss—a tone of masculmo thought— 
ill tho Writings of Mill, Mi >Sponoe», Tvndall and Iluxloy which 
holds bofoio then loaders a high ideal of life, and which stives to 
lift a conscientious student above tho potty vanities of life Thu. s 
is not moroly philosophy--thoiO is a breath of pootiy—of uispiia- 
tion, in thorn Of Tyndall it is said that ho usod to point out 
“how very closely akin arc tho modes m which tho poet conceives 
and oxooutos lus woik to 4 thoso moods of tholaboiatoiy in winch the 
scientific mau pondois not only upon tho tacts tbit aio betorc lnm 
but tho oausos of thorn, and thiough tho imagination, upon tho 
effects winch those facts are calculated to produce undoi widely 
different oiicumstancos ” Tho true man of soieuco and of philo¬ 
sophy had to bo touched by “tho nispiiation of hypothesis ’ as tho 
poet. If tho former toach us to doubt, they teach us to doubt at If 
and as I’luto put it, philosophy is the tut of doubting ncll 
Whatever they say oi liowovoi much they wi angle about prevail¬ 
ing ideas on lohgion, they not only do not get lid of the eternal 
venties or “tho lmmousitios o^ life.” as Cailylo called thorn, but 
omphasise them. And their own pure lives, added to thou uitenso 
moral caruostnoss, only go to foster in the mind a tone of soiious- 
noss and teach it to approach tho pioblom of life in a ro>oiential 
epmt, 

Hxa ATTITUDE TOWARDS 1HE DEEPER PROBLEMS 
Telang had learnt from them to bo an honest thinker, and 
taking his cue in 1873 from the passago m Mills Autobwgiaphy, 
whore he speaks of how Wordswoi ths’ poetry saved him from the 
haunting spootros of molajioholy , Tolang took to tho study of 



Wordsworth's P/tf/adeand Penn unn. Wordsworth gave him, h© 
used to say, a now glimpse of lxfo—biouglit him' to thoso idoas 
and ldoals which koep ns at peaco with omsclvos and the world 

Woidsworth and tho Bhagavat Gita taught him to sooth 
his mind whole it doubted lie novor distinctly said what his re¬ 
ligious views noie Like I)i Jewett, 11 c tin aw suggestions 
and never imposed opinions But he never male liglit of tho 
deepei ])ioblems of life With alwiys an attitude of levoronco to¬ 
wards them he u ted up to the highest standaid ot moiahtj I 
have it fiom tho-e who knew him best in homo, tint before lus 
morning meals In usi d to le id .ognlaHy Hi it pipoi m tho Bhug- 
wat-Gita And whin m ldOO the Hindu Union Club piesontod 
him with an add.e-,-, . ougiatnlating him on Ins elevation to the 
Bonch lie m the < ouiso ot lus «oplj to Unit address letoiod to Ins 
habit of taking Woidswo, th'a poetij and staving to recreate lus 
nnud when it win ted lopose and stiength In attaining his atti¬ 
tude of mind it must be owuod—and I know ho owned it lumsolf 
on several occisions—-that ho was holpod by something moro than 
leading TIis life-long and poison il contact with theso men—two 
of whom passed nvav fiom us ab tut the s.imo timo that ho passod 
away, aud the thud of whom wo i.o puvilogod to liave among us 
still—ovoiciaod on lum a good dral ol mtluouco A lifo of Tolang 
would ho bairon of a good deal that i^, mstiuctive and good 
unless tho uames of Nnlkai, Pa, imanand and l)i Bliandarkar 
figured m it laigolj Nulkai h id not a paitaculaily lohgious tuin 
of mind but was a min of sound common '■enso Ho was a bo- 
hevei m discipline, and Ins adnunistiativo evpeuonco, and lus 
stern senso of duty made Tolang ono of lus admire) s. 

Thu ini i-i;enci: or ms vuifadh. 

Tho lattor used to say of Nullcar ‘ If you find doubt or 
difficulty in woihlly matteis, consult Nulkai, lie is a safo adviser ,f 
Equally stiong wis Ins attachment to two othois—NarayanMaha- 
dev Paimauaud and J)i Bhaudaikai. IIo souglit aud enjoyed 
tlioir company and loamt to mspno himself by convoisations and 
discussions with them l!i-> loading lod him towaid agnosticism— 
wheieas tho reading of 3If Paimauaud aud Hr Bliandarkar a 3 
well a3 the bent of thou minds was distinctly icligious Tolang 
regulaily attended foi some years the mootings of tho Theistio 
Association, and took part m the discussions thoro on religious 
questions, Dr, Bhandarkai lauged ou ono, Tolang langod on th© 
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other, Parnmnand, who was moio of a saint than a scholar, would 
listen to both, and say to Tolang : “I cannot reason it out as you 
two do , but I strongly fool that winch you, Ka&lunatlipant, 
( i e. Tolang) soom to doubt and deny m youi argument”— 10 - 
minding ono of Emoison, who said on ouo occasion —“I dolight 
iu telling what I think, but if you ask why it is so, I am the most 
holploss of men ” But with Tolang it was only tho taking of a 
sulo iu tho uoiitioYi lsy , .ind the r ompany and fucudship of tho 
two good and lightoous men—Mi l\nmauaud and Di Bhamhu- 
kai—piofited him m th it it (onluiiKd in lain that loveieutial 
spmt mo ited in his mind b\ Ills f hougliMul jcading Meie men¬ 
tal agility Ik (ontmiK'tl, and hold (hit the.e could be no saint) ot 
intolloet unless tlio tlumglitful mind mnospouded with tho pmo 
lifo It was thus that lie built up that chatru'et which added 
a charm to Ins scholaislup, 

llxs Loan of LixnnAruRE 

And ho was a seholai because ho was a student in tho tmo 
sonso of tho word Ifo took in light whencosoevei it eamo No 
man lovod Hansknt litoiatuio mo»« dooply tliau ho, but lio felt 
that tho onontal mmd roipmod to bo hbeialisod mil conoi tod by 
tho litoiatuio and vigmous (bought of tho West On. minds must 
loaru to mu in othoi grooves than m om own. o, elso tlioy would 
got ciampod, ho would s ly I asked lam onco whotliei Hansknt 
litoiatuio wis not quite capable oi making us good thmkois and 
acuto loasimeis, and < ited to lum Emerson s testimony that tho 
litoiatuio of tho Hindus was the host gymnastics toi tho mind. 
Ho said —‘‘Yos, in a waj it is so. But tho a* l of cnticism was 
often oyoi done by om wutois—-they dealt iu it as if tho lifo uos 
made for mental logoi domain ” His faith in and lorn foi English 
litoiatuio was groat, and in after life ho Usod to lead largely, 
among others liuskin, Matthew Arnold, and Oailylo Wliilo a 
follow in Elplunstouo College, ho dcYotod a poitnm of hn time to 
tho study of Gorman It is this catholic tasto of Ins as a student 
that gave him both a hlna/ mmd and a hbvat hern/ At tho 
public meeting hold in las hououi on his death, tho late Hu 
Ghailes Haigout said that what stiuck him most in Tolang was 
that though 1m had never loft India, he had so well absoi bod the 
thought and tho higher spmt of tho west that ho would tnko a 
concet moasmo of Euiopean civilisation, liahits, and lifo Tho 
fact is that Tolang as an assiduous student had trained himself to 



discern facts and life in all tlioii aspects A Hindu by birth and 
breeding, ho had by lus study acqiuied largoness of heart and of 
vision What dividos ono raco from another is moroly cxtonial— 
the human heart is at tho bottom one, and this unity of tho liuman 
laco in the higliOi. phases of its life tho seliohu alone can diseoin 
But potty patnotism and piulo of lace 01 caste and Luo scholar¬ 
ship cannot oo-oust 

Till vnf or lii c 

Thoso ale tho points that I havo deemed itpmpu to bung to- 
gothei in pichumg to you Tolami as a student Thoso points 
convoy sovoial lemons to us wmeli 1 need not bool stop to detail 
at length Wo constantly hcai it said that tho quality of tho 
piosent day IJiuveisiti gmduato is tallon, and wo havo moil until 
dogroos but not many mou with broadened minds And 
it is so bccauso most of Us think that whon uo havo 
got oul dogioes and havo loft Oollogo wo havo 
complotod our oduc ition ‘Collogos, ’ says Emoison, ‘nan only 
highly servo, whon thoy aim not to dull but to cioato ”—i c, wbon 
“ thoy sot tho hearts of then youth on dame ” But whon wo loavo 
Oollego, commonccsacaicor of duff -not of dn/Z-whotherin thouglit 
or m action Wo load aimlessly , Wo»k if wo woik at all, uusystom- 
atieally, and that too because thoio is somoprossuro and wo must 
woik. What is wanted is a systematic com so of icadmg—and read¬ 
ing of tho host kind, tabulated to evilo tho highest thought and 
lnfluouco the noblest actum. The uo\t tiling is, avo must, hko 
Tolang, loam to take bioad mows and logaid that ouo-sidodness 
of intolloct which sometimes 01 perhaps ofton passes foi thought 
and patnotism as mcio mental imbecility loading to moial suicide. 
To be thour/fitful, to be Jan, to he n leionttnf, and, above all, to be 
pine —this must bo tho aim of life Tolang attained it bocauso ho 
began hfo as an oamest aud lionost studont, and remained so 
throughout lus life I {once lie loarnt to appioach all questions 
with tho dignity, tho tiuthfulncsS and tho sanity of a mltwed man. 
And ho was a cultuicd man bocauso ho was a truo studont, 



COLLEGE LIFE IN INDIH. 


The folloiuiuI addicts tuts dthieicd hi/ 1/1 Justice Chandavat- 
laraf the A/tittvci&aiy cckhiattou of the Vcxjxisson Col/eyp ) Poona 
on Sunday 27th Match, 1901, 

Til uitloduung mo to you tho Ikmcipal of this College obscnod 
that youhad leason to he giatefnl to mi foi loniing all the way 
flom Bombay to iddiosa you in < oumx turn with tin-. mmvoisaiy 
gathoimg It appeal-, to me, liow»vei, th.it seeing what I have 
aeon sinco this morning -the bnght face'. <>t tho Piofosso>s and 
studonts, tho spoils, and tin* ginios, tlm music and tlie dmia. and 
othor feativitios m wlmh wo have nl 1 taken pait in some way or 
otlior—I have moto reason to be giatoful to Mi Finn ipal Faianjpo 
foi inviting mo to thi-> gat hoi nig, and enabling mo to sliaio with 
you m tho festivities of tho dav. It has since this morning been a 
round of fostmhe-. and the -.hiking fiatuio of them ill i> th it tho 
young moil of tho Oollogo h ue been working bald to m ike tlio 
aumvora.uy momoiable The a enthusiasm, the spmt of biothor- 
hood with which they have cntoicd into tho woik of the day help¬ 
ing ouo anothoi, emulating om> motlie., and then mirth cany 
baok an oldoi man like me to tho old dan when I waa puyilogcd 
to bo a College student lilv^clf, lomnidiug me of tho pie lames tlio 
attliu tioii', and tho iliium-, ot College life It n on oc< isums like 
this when one feel-, tlio fo.co of what the poet said To be ymug 
is voiy heaven ” I hope that the young men T seo befo.o mo, the 
students of tho Foigusson College, win have dono so much to add 
to tho joyousuoss of tins annivoisaiv dav of tho College will not let 
tlio day pass without donvnig from it tho lesson which such da >3 
moro than any other ought to impuut upou then minds An an- 
mvoisaiy day loses its signiheanco and missos its mark, if ltleaveg 
no impioss belaud it upon tlio mind than that of a holiday enjoyed 
for its pastimes and plcasuios 

SrUDEMS AND MVNUNESS 

Such hauuony and luothorhood as wo havo soen to-day among 
the students, tho alacrity and willing submission with which they 
hayo helped tho^Prmcipal and the Profo&sors to mako tho dayhs 
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programme atliorough success, the gcntlomnnlincsS and self-rcspocfc 
no less than tho manliness with which they have earned themselves 
on tho play-giound as well as at tho dinnoi gathoiing—tlieso aio 
and ought to be the lermndeis to you, my-young fnends, of tho 
qualities, intellectual and lmnal, whicli it is the aim and puiposo 
of a Collogo life to develop llcio within the walls of the Col¬ 
lege you aio bi ought togcthci in a place which is a wo lid in itself, 
and though that woild looks as nothing, looks mhmtesimally small 
compared to the laigei woild outside, yet this little woild whicli 
you know of and you speak of is a lnglici, and mightier woild for 
you, foi lieio it is that you 'ow in oidci that you may leap m tho 
largor world hereafter when you shall glow to manhood—hoio you 
loam what shall be yoiu attitudo m life, aye youi lives themselves 
in tho largei woild foi which this college life of youis is a prepa¬ 
ration 1 daiosay that you have ho. ud its ml that ovciy man id 
bom a plnlosophci—as some cue has said, ovciy man is bom either 
a l’latonist 01 an Aiistoteli in Tho saying is tine—most of us 
arc not consaous of it, but tho f ict is no human being Irvos but lias 
a philosophy dominating lus life whet hi l lie knows it oi not. Tho 
lifo of each of us, wlicthe. lie bo odui ated oi uneducated, lias some 
philosophy for its basis—it may be the philosophy of fate, or indo¬ 
lence, or avarice, oi value but then it is, citlui waiting tho lifo 
down or writing it up And one advantage of a College life nioio 
than of any otlioi lifo is that it cn tbles oi at any lato ought to en- 
ablo us to fashion intellectually a philosophy and poctiy of life fit¬ 
ted to dominate us tJnougliout urn caieti m tins woild Whoio a 
young man, in ought up m a collogo lias missed las clianco of 
fashioning foi himsolf such a philosophy of lifo and loaves tho 
collego without it, ho has missed all—and you may bo suio ho has 
missed the making, onlv gained the mairing of lus lifo In his 
“Talos of the llall ” Ciablo mtieduces us to a village school hoy, 
“who,” m tho words of Oaidinal Nowman, •* not m the wido world 
hut ranging day by day around lus widowed mother’s homo, a 
doxtorou3 glcanoi m a narrow field, and with only such slender 
outfit as tho village school and books a fow supplied, contrived from 
the beach and tho quay and tho fisher s boat and tho inn’s fireside, 
and the trade-man s shop, and the shepherd’s walk and tho scream¬ 
ing gulls, and tho rostless world to fashion himself for a philosophy 
and a pootry of his own ” There is a typo, tho ideal for you to 
follow. The Collego is your mother—yon have to range round 
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lier, dcxtoious gleaners, and -with tho help of the books you study 
within those walls you have to loam what shall bo jour attitude 
m life, which is only anothoi mode of saying what shall be your 
philosophy and poetry of life I do not know how it is now, but 
in my time, College life—I speak of my College tho Elplnnstone— 
had certain tiaclitions m point of the philosophy of lifo of which I 
am speaking Whon L cntoiod tho College I used to heal it said 
that m tho days when Sir Alexander (riant picsidcd ovei it 
tho students woro apt to bonow then philosophy of life cithei from 
Anstotlo or Plato, because Sii Alexander was lumself a devotee of 
tlioso two. 

Pnovnssou Wordsworth's Teaching 
But at tho time 1 know Anstotlo and Plato were only names m 
tho Elplunstono College, but somehow tho philosophy w< piatflcd m 
was that of John Stuart Mill Wlietliei we understood him aught 
or not is another question , but we know Mill was then in tho as. 
Cendant, Spencer was |ust thou < oming out and Mills “utilitau- 
amsm” had foi us--those at any lato, of tno students who felt 
stilled by the intcllootu il atmospheio of flic College--a certain 
fascination But whon wo fell undoi tho spell of 1’iofcssoi woids- 
woith’s toacluug, and ho in lecturing on Mill's Logie expounded 
tho weak points of Mill’s philosophy, and drew attention to Mill’s 
admiration foi tho pootiy of Woidsworth who felt that while it 
was good to know the dilloient schools of thought among philoso¬ 
phers, tho best and wisest of thorn with ill thou j irruig sy *toms 
agrood that above all philosopher s, thcic was ouo whuh lifted up 
life and saved it fiom wreckage—tho philosophy of not only having 
or doing but being good That is hbeial exlucition—to know 
that as tho sum-total uf College teaching and life is the end of 
all this training which you undoigo hore, theio is another stand 
—point from wluoh you may look at tho question It is often said 
that tho woakuoss of oui College life is that most students go theio 
go not boeause they lo\o knowlodgo for its own sake or to acquire 
“culture” as an end in itself but boeause tlioir paionts wish them to 
got by moans of then edueatiou an honest and lospoctablo liveli¬ 
hood That no doubt is so—and it is so here as m other countries 
Carlyle and Dr ymiles inveighed against this mercenary view of 
education years ago boeause they thought it prevailed m England. 
The motivo of loarmng in a Collogo for the purposo of getting in 
Ufa an honest livelihood is not diskonuurablo in itsolf but it is apt 
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an end m itsolt, an<l if it is not xcaliscd tliat to get a living is not by 
itself to live Life is a whole of which getting a living is a pait, 
life is an end, getting a living a means not the end And tin 
object oi College education is to tit you up with that w’lthout which 
the art of getting a living so indispensable to all of us is apt to 
degenerate into mere existence, winch certainly is not life The 
point I am making here 1 best illustrated bv drawing attention to the 
difterenco between a man who receives a sound liberal education 
and then learns the art ot las special profession uid another man 
who has merely li id a professional education The bitti r is a man 
of mire routine a moro machine, passing perhaps foi a practical 
man, winch is another name for a prejudiced man with u nothing 
like leather 1 for the motto and as tho ideal of his life whereas 
the formor lias a moro commanding outlook on life by reason of 
his culture Why arc our present subordinate Jugdes—the 
b A LB is s, to whom tho late Sir Cliarlos Sargont paid a high 
compliment in lus evidence before the Public Sorviee Commission- -- 
superior 1o tho llunsiffs of old J Bccauso of tlicir litei.) >y tiannng, 
which has enabled them to undei&tand and apply the piini lplos of 
law'bcttci Wc «ne talkini r a gicat deal <>t tt < lmn al < diuahon 
and tholo is a tendency hi lc and thoxC to look down upon lihcxHxy 
education But nations w'lii'h have shown gicat ludiistlial divo- 
lopmont are hogmning to had that the foiinci cannot be i fln lent 
without tho latte. Expoi ts ” sac s Lmd Bacon can execute 
and judgo of paihcuhixS one by one , but the general counsels and 
the marshalling of affairs conic best fiom thoso that aio loaxncd ” 
Vatac ob Education’ 

In an article m a recent number of tho ‘‘Nineteenth Ocntuiy” 
Lord Ciomor points out how a loaiuod civilian is host fitted to 
counsel and giudo mcic militaiy oxpoits ltemembei, thoiefoxc, 
that tho education you receive hoio is tho host of all educations 
because it gives you tho vantage giouud of an onhixgcd nnnd, a 
capacity for a moio extensive compielioiision of tilings in life than 
moro piofessional education can give Foi one tluug, it teaches 
you to sec things clearly, and to seo the principle of unity in tho 
diversities of life , and fox another it incites m you tho intensity 
of intellectual action , lastly, it cuablos you to imbibe as tho re¬ 
sult of a wido culture a piogiessivo spirit Tho knowledge you 
roeeivc hero is light , it you are touched by it and do not merely 
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ciam it into your nnnds, the knowledge which is light bocomes 
lightening, and then it leads you forwaid. Bear this view of a 
Colloge life and education in mind I emphasise that new be¬ 
cause I hear complaints from all qua* teis—fiom those who ought 
to know—that theio is a good deal ot mental and ruo-al mlolonce 
among our collego students. One P.ofesiO- whites to m> that there 
is no eternal cunosity, no sustained labour and though'', and no 
susceptibility to the ideas of gieat wutm , a mug o ir stu 'on^s A 
firm of booksollors which sells book-, laige’v to students tells me 
that Hindu students generally go in for booki on Boo thinking, 
Parsco students ioi novuH Another learned Protesso. of a 
secular collogo who is by no mi ms partial to Chiisliamty, tolls 
mo how difficult it is to get on, students to read tlio Bible if only 
for tho sake of its chasto style, directness of expression, and 
literary imagery The same leraark was male to me by another 
Professor—I see linn hoio, I mean Mi Pnneipal Selby Nearly' 
all tho Professois I have wnttcn to complain how difficult it is to 
get our students to road their books pi escribed for th< ir examina¬ 
tions m such a way as to make of those books the eenties of mov¬ 
ing thought, inspiiing intelligence, a.id cultured cuiioaity No 
ono advisos ymu to read laigely , largo reading .s apt to bo desul¬ 
tory reading , but whatever you real, loll it with thought—let it 
excite thoughts, make it a raduting influence which will per- 
moato yom mind and hoart and enable you to lot 4 knowledge grow 
from moio to moio.” For this purpose you must learn to disci¬ 
pline your minds by means of .ovoionee foi tiuth, instead of 
allowing thorn to bo enslaved by thosa whoso ldoas and idea's aro 
borrowod from convention, and custom, or the market place Wo 
have been too much tho slaves and victims of theso threo gods. 
Aro you going to tighten tho cords of that mental and moral 
slavery round your necks 0 No—I hopo not, I am aui<\ not Horo 
within tho walls of tho colloge, lot tho dignity, tho -pint oi har¬ 
mony, gentlemanly boaimg and charity and joymusnoss which has 
distinguished you in to-day’s festivities—lot thoso animate you, 
and tiaiuod under that ideal, you will not fail to make of your¬ 
selves mastora of rnoji because you have mastered youisolvoa. 
(Applause.) 
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Mr Chancellor and Members of tbo senate. 

Following the ovamplo ot my predc(es»ois iu the othco winch 
I have the honour to hold, I should begin by paying a tribute of 
respect to the mutiory oi tlio-c of our Fellow &—Ordinary as well 
as Honorirv —who hive been removed from amongst us either ba 
deith or resigr ilnot The retn, mont of Dr Selby at tho begiu- 
iii” 'il tlii'> \ew h i" (U pr l v ed tm of the '0“vucsot 1 distinguished 
-I hoi in auil nliii \tioni') < who for thiilv >t am moulded the desti. 
mt s oi liudu 1 ulination in tin • Pmudontv inti whoas\ r uc- 
'’hiniilloi ot tins FnivaniU during vbt.ul tom \eu\ haslet! 
behind him a refold of w irk ami influoiiLc which, T need hardly 
£ ay, has In ight„u si tli i pr k'gi of tin Unucisitv I»v doath wo 
have lo t the Rev Dr Pytn, who, .o Bishop of Bombay, wa-> 
our Ex-otticio Fell nv and wno'C courageous careei 111 this Presid¬ 
ency, short bir eventful, earned him tho respoct of even those who 
dilfered from him We hare il-o lo-t Mr F R Vicaji, one of tho 
alu.nni of our University ffe wis for sovoral years a Professor of 
Law m fit' (iov^rum nt Lav SJrool , and those who know him 
Wull 'ill lb herj a r ,jj 'V't't m? when I say that his htornry 
gift? len: a e larm to h ' c >n mr-t ’tnn ml tin a~tieles which ho 
now ,in 1 tne 1 c i itrib i'_J t»tho col i nn^ of 'Ome of tho newspa¬ 
pers of Bombay St Tnn'ot.ee Tejt ebhoy, a model gentleman, 
and Sir HurA'S-ondas Nanttamdas, a phihnthropist, rendered 
valuable service to the University as members of our Board of 
Account Mr. Maedougall, P.ofessor of Enghsn Literature in 
Elphinstono Uolloge, won golden opinions among his pupils and his 



<loatb is a distinct loss to that institution Daimg the few year* 
of his career lie gavo hopeful tokens of his high ability but his hfo 
has been prematurely cut shoit much to o ir regret Mas Pc'dicy 
Phipson was the hrat lady uppcvntol Fellow of this University 
undor our old system Her name will be long remembered m this 
Presidency in connection with the (juration of women’s mudie il re¬ 
lief and education The late T)ia f ur Hoaliuug .Tamusp Asana was 
a renorable oriental s< hoi ir of high icpafco Dr A P Andrade, m 
the old days, fought hard in fin dob it'a ot the Sen ito in support 
ot Poitugm so as a second language at oui Matriculation The 
liov Dhanjibnai Naorop was a man of -uutU ch iraeter who-e 
great ambition m this wmld w.e to load i life of holiness in imi¬ 
tation of the Mastrr whom li sought to follow lie hero his 
Cross nobly and who tint know him did uot Imd the impir ition of 
courage and hop„ for tin struggles ot our mortal life-' Last but 
not least of all I should ieen l here the loss we have sustained by 
tlio rotiremont of one whoso name is engia/ed m the ho irt of ovory 
Indian as one of our best filends I lefot to Sir Liwnnco .Teu- 
kius Though the aiduous dutie- of the high ollice of (Jluof 
Tustn o, wlueh ho held here loft him littlo time to take an active 
part in our aft ur- \et from frepunt conversations I hud with him 
on University <pn st ions in gomril and our legal rurrn ilium in par¬ 
ticular I can s iv that lu was one of the well-wisheis of this Uni¬ 
versity and did whit he < ould to oueouiage those of its n/ti/n/ti 
who deserved encouragement bj liaid woik and integrity 

The prim ipal events of the academe vcai that Iris pi^t elosod, 
aro stated m tho Ttcgisti ir’s topoit hut one 10411110- special ic- 
foronco and tliat 13 tho award of tho Sprmgei Uoacarch .Scholarship 
In tho lottoi wlueh Ihs Excellency tli > Lovoruorin Council lias 
addressod to the Sen it j proposing ceitun 1 lianges in our oxistmg 
curricula for Arts and Science studies aud m our system ot exa¬ 
minations it is pointed out as a defect ot the presmt system that 
••with too few exceptions tho Unix eisity h is not produced graduates 
who hare eviueodcapacity lor original work in tho vanous blanches 
of life ” Tho Sprmgei licseui Ji Scholarship is a promising begin¬ 
ning in this direction and lut u> hopo that we &hall have more of 
such scholarships which xvill enable deserving gracuatea to devoto 
themselvos to rosoaich work The couiae of lectures on Higher 
Commercial education delivered under the auspices of tlus Umver 
mty by Prof. Lees Smith, of tho London School of Economics and 



Political Science is a feature of lilts yeir au<l betokens groat pos¬ 
sibilities foi the future of this mstitutiou as a teaching Univer¬ 
sity. The interest which ho has moused aud the public opinion 
which, I believe, ho has succeeded m awakening on the subject, 
mako it likely that sooner or later wc shall be called upon to take 
up this question of Higher Coiumeicial Education and supply what 
is bocoming one oi the pressing demands of instruction in those 
times of industrial activity and piogross 

L may on this occasion diaw attention to what used to be 
maintained in tho earlier yours of our academic life by some of 
the scholais to whom tins institution owed its rise and progress. 
There is an idei abioad that we liavo taken foi our pattoru rather 
tho older Uuiversitics of Oxford aud Cambridge than tho modern 
ones such as that of Loudon But if L lememboi rightly, the late 
Sir Alexander (l rant observed when lie wa3 Vice-Chancellor of this 
University, that wo should have tho London lathe, than the Cam¬ 
bridge or Oxford University for our model and that we should 
move with tho times instead of sitting tight and adhering to ortho¬ 
dox views of higher education Sir Alexander Grant was one of 
thoso who directed the dostimes of this University in the earliest 
years of its career That was a time when the ideal of University 
training was boriowcd from a saying of the old Edinburgh re¬ 
viewers that libelal education consistod m knowing something of 
everything and everything <>£ something It was m accordance 
with that view that our curriculum iu Arts was arranged One 
principal featuro of that cuinculum was that alono among the 
Indian Universities at that timo tins University insisted upon a 
classical language as a compulsory subject foi tho Arts examina¬ 
tions after tho Matriculation Sir Alexandei dofended the reform 
ou several grounds to which it is unnecessary to refer here That 
was the first stage of refoim in tho history of our University It 
had one excellent effect—it gave an impetus to the study of Orien¬ 
tal literature, especially Sanskrit, it opened tho eyes of Indians to 
the mine of intellectual and moral wealth contained m our ancient 
works , and. what is more, under the scholarship of such men a* 
Dr Buhler, Dr Kielhorn, and last but not least of all, Dr Bhan. 
darker, it promoted the cause of antiquarian research, the results 
of which have been far-reaclung and of immenso value The se¬ 
cond stage of reform was reached when during tho Chancellorship 
of Sir Richard Temple, Science was given a distinct place in our 



Arts curriculum That chango was introduced after a long debate 
in the Senate 

Educationists like Dr Wordswvrth weie ardent advocates of 
the change and, I presume, it woulu not have carried the day, if 
the Senate as a body had not felt convinced that tho University 
must move with the times I am not competent to judge whether 
thfl effects of tho change have been all that were desired when it 
Wat. made. In the meantime followed a ^pmt of what has boon 
called reaction among our giuduates It showed itself in a denun¬ 
ciation of social reformers, of Western institutions, and wholosalo 
and blind eulogy of our customs, our literature, and everything 
Those who directed the affairs of tho University attributed that 
wild talk and writing to an absenco of tiuo historic perspective 
among our young men And it was to remedy that state of things 
that tho study of history and political economy wis made compul* 
sory in tho courso for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 

These three, as I humbly conooivo it, aro thieo of our panel - 
pal landmarks In spito of them complaints coutmuo, and chief 
among them n that tho system of education, imparted under iho 
auspicos of this Umvoisity, hardly counts for the growth oi true 
culturo and character booauso it breeds in oui young men uo Ingle r 
and hoalthior ambition than that ot bo mining office-seekers under 
Government instead of loving learning for its own sake It is ro- 
markablo how tho oducatioual problem runs in ov* rv civilised 
country on almost identical lino-. Evou in England tins had been 
tho caso, as Dr Smiles tell U3 in one oi his chaiming books Ma¬ 
caulay, writing of tho stato of things in his time, -aid that 1 the 
curso of England was tha obstinate determination of tho lmddlo 
classes to make thoir sons what they call gentlemen ’ ‘‘So we are 
overrun by clergymen without livings , lawyers without briefs , 
physicians without patiouts , authors without readers , dorks so¬ 
liciting employment, who might havo thriven and been above tho 
world as b vkers, watch-makers, or nnseopjrs ” And as for the 
English Universities Hot doing their w>rc as th»v ought to having 
regard to the interests of sc’i da ship rai ie"s of John St n-t M 11 
remember how ho startlod England fif.j years ago bv his remark 
that “the youth of England fcre not educated'’ and in proof chal¬ 
lenged an answor to the question —“What havo tho Senior 
Wranglers dono even in Mathematics 9 ” I do not wonder that 
Government service became the mam ambition of our graduates, 
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seeing that when this University was founded Government required 
educated mon for its offices to help in oanymg on tho administra¬ 
tion, and that was held forth as one of the aims of University 
training But we have passe l that stage and, I behove it is now 
recognised by nca.lyallofus that liberal education has higuor ends 
in view 

A more ^onon-, charge against our aystcm of highor education 
requires moro carotul con-edor ilion It is snd that it is “a god¬ 
less education”, that being puisly secular m us aims, and mothods, 
it has resulted in tho sp nt ot u reverence anougour young mon 
and led to all the miochufs wluoli aro inoidoutal to that spirit 
Our young men, wo aro told, aie brought up in ignorance of their 
own religion and have on that account imbibed notions of liberty 
and independence, which are mimical to the growth of character 
and healthy citizenship 

In order to understand the problem so presented in its truo 
magnitude and dense proper romedics for the evils winch wo all 
deplore, it is essential at tho outset that wo should get oui minds 
freo of vague conceptions and piejudiccs In tho lirst place this 
complaint of “godlessnoss” is not peculiar to tma country It has 
been made and is still being made about English boys Those of 
us who are familiar with Cardinal Newman's writings will rcmein. 
ber how in his simple and attrictive language ho condomncd Uni¬ 
versity education in England because it was piactically secular 
It is now naif a century since Ruskm wrote of tho English youth 
as one to whom his religion seemed “discreditable” bocause “dis¬ 
credited,” “putting forth its authority m a cowardly way” and 
“fit only to be scorned.” 

I am not quite sure that this could be said generally speaking 
of our youth or of our graduates It is truo that a wave of agno¬ 
sticism and atheism, materialistic in its character and unsettling in 
its effects, passod over the earlier generation of our graduates, but 
that was mainly duo to idoas borrowed from tho writings of Mill 
and Spencer , but that was a temporary phase of tho situation 
Sinco then there has been a strong and in somo respects unhealthy 
reaction in favor of the religion or roligions of (ho country, and 
it will be foand that most of the young man w dse deplorable con¬ 
duct has brought this question of “godkft education” tb tho front 
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now are those who profess to pin their faith to the dor trines of tho 
Vedanta and tho Jiharjiud (nta I do not believes that the spirit 
of irreverent o and its attendant evila will die oat it only we bring 
them up m their own deeds 

Tho late Sir Henry Maine foretold forty-five yoars ago that 
Sanskrit learning m India would eithei die out m 50 years or that 
it would be kept alivo only by tho rasearolies of European scholars 
Had ho lived now he would have had to confess that his prophesy 
has not turned out truo. because, whatever else may be said of the 
defects of our University education, it has not resulted m indif¬ 
ference to our ancient literature and our ancient religion I think 
it may fairly bo said that at tho present day a keen and active 
interest is boing taken in llm country by the educated classes in 
our ancient works and religions Further, l have no concern that 
we are or shall ever bo a godless people “Godlossness” i-> not a 
charge that can ho justly brought against either our youth or our 
educated men Tho spiritual faculty is innate m ns and tho sense 
of tho Supremo Soul which wo drink m as it were with our 
mother’s milk, if I may say »o, cannot disappear moreh bocauso 
the education wo are given is secular Some jears ago when the late 
Mr Justice ltanade and his friends wore trjmg to propagate their 
ideas of roligion and social reform, and the controversy became 
bitter, so much so that Mr llanade was subjected to something 
more than sharp criticism in fact, maligned and misrepresented 
for disturbing our homos and our society instead of letting them 
alone, by roligious and social discussions and movements, a dis¬ 
tinguished Parsoo gontleman put the following question to bun 
“Mr lianado, why don’t you let religion alone J "What is tho use 
of attempting to roforin it, wlion people do not care for tho re¬ 
form ? There is so much else to do in this world than troubling 
oneself about God and Heaven,” Mr Ranado’s reply was signiti - 
cant. Ho said —“This is a land of religions l’or better or 
worse, we have beeu thinking and talking about God and wo can¬ 
not help it God and Religion are bom in our blood , they will 
pursue us even if wo run aw ay from them ” 

Let us not forget that the ideals of education partake of the 
nature of the ideals of civilisation at a given time and these are 
not now the same as those of the Middle Ages, as has been lucidly 
pointed out by Herbert Spencer in his work on “Education ” It ig 
vain to supposo that the Indian youth of the present day can of 
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should become like his forefather of three generations back in 
manners. Who would wish the modern Englishman to become a 
mediaeval Saxon 5 The main defect of modern education is that 
we live in an ago when wo aro dominated by polities, political ideals, 
aud political methods Perhaps, this is to a largo oxtent inevita¬ 
ble. Even m England, tlie complaint has boon common that poli- 
cal standards have lowered the standaids of thinking Western 
civilisation has come to India m the guise of a political powei and 
that aspect of it wis natuially bound to exorcise the greatest in- 
tlueuco on young minds, to the exclusion of the moio constructive 
elements of that civilisation which have not had the same soopo 
in India that they ha\o had m Europe, and that, more silently 
than politic^, but nevertheless as clfectivo'y, control social forces 
aud contribute to national greatness The West m her political 
mask, looks in the muror of tho East, and is horrified at her own 
image Anarchism, iadi thinking, wild writing, are all develop¬ 
ments of Western politics dirori cd from tho deop intellectual and 
spiritual puipose which is at the he ut of Western as of Eastern 
civilisation It is the ie?ult of the age of tho newspaper, which 
Lord Morley has pioperly described in one ol Ins Essays as ‘ that 
huge engine for keeping disc issiou on a low level and making tho 
political tost (Inal ’’ Wo aro taught by tho very surroundings of 
the age to rcid fast tud to tluuk fast—which is no thinking 
at all—to judge loosely, aud enticise cruelly, and above all, 
to supposo that success m life i, due to 1 advertisement ’ and 
“ self-asseition ” 

What is tho remedy J Tho remody, in my humble opinion, 
lies in the adoption of comiuousense methods in the education and 
training of oui young men One of the most valuable acquisitions 
to modern educational theory is due to Comto, who said that the 
development of the individual and the development of the race 
consciousness proceod on identic d line 3 Tho individual is in fact 
the iac3 m miniature—or, as Plato put it, society is tho indivi- 
dud writ largo It is a romurkablo fact that tho period of pro- 
paiation of mdivulu ds as of nations must be period of what for 
want of a bettor Word, I slull call isolation It must be a penodof 
silence, of concentration, of discipline, of obodieuco. It must be a 
period without any conflict of ide ds All great nations are born, 
it i-> said, in silence Wo are all great individuals Buddha, Christ, 
llahomed, Shankaraoharya—all great religious toachers, betook 
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themselves to solitudo and meditation in order to prepare them¬ 
selves for their transcendental mission on earth Are wo to sup¬ 
pose that ordinary mortals, humbler though their vocations in 
life bo, are exempt fiom the stern necessity which impelled these 
great souls to spend their period of probation away from the strug¬ 
gles, the tomptations, the noiso and bustle of the world around 
them 9 It is a paradox aud yet the voico of history proclaims it 
true that “so< lal cohosion is bom of lonely dignity of soul ” Of 
Christianity it has boon yory properly -*aul by a gloat divine that 
when it began to spread thiough the cities of the Roman Empno 
it was pronouncod “ an unsocial superstition ’ and was supposed 
to tin oaten the dissolution of all human bonds St Paul aud Ins 
* disciplios withdrew from the ro^oib of gaiety and ambition and 
lookod with passionless and neutial eye on orery game m which 
others lost or won thou life, their .ill ’’ And it was tlieso men, 
supposod to bo indilforcnt to semlai things, that created “ the 
lutorost of social cohesion’’ and bee imo the founder-* of the society 
which is known as Christendom And the Mine may be said of 
other ooinmuiutios and nations Buddha ind Shankaracliarya 
began in louolmo^s, and they were the fathers of communities 
This is not a mattoi of mero analogy when we are called upon to 
apply it to student life In the infancy of society the law-giver’s 
first objoc t is to impress one single ldo il on the social mind m order 
to givo it tho fust ropusites of the society, winch are stability and 
collusion, boeauso in that prelimmaiy stage, when the hum in 
beings sought to bo united m one fold ato like children, a compe¬ 
tition or conflict of ldoals is inimical to tho < (impacting of infant 
sociotios. To-day wo laugh at and justly think as ridiculous 
tho ban winch in aneiouc tunes onr ancestors pla< ed by means 
of a rigid law on sea-voyages and foieigu ti ivcl Wo laugh 
also at the rigid distinctions ot caste which they laid down We 
think and, rightly too, tint those institutions havo stunted tho 
growth of India But ‘‘every fiction that has ever laid strong 
hold on human belief is tho mistaken imago of some groit truth ” 
Aud as Bagohothas pointed out m his “Physios and Politics’’ tlieso 
two customs wero mtroducod to avoid a conflict of xde ils for tho 
creation of a socioty iu its lufaut stagos That accounts, I bohevo 
for tho ooudomuation of “travel bv land or sea’’ m the Christian 
Litany—boeauso, iu tho words of Charles Kingsley, it gives rise 
to “a host of bad passions ’ m untutored minds Tho principle is 
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no less truo of infant man as of infant society It is nocossary to 
onsuro tho steady operation on his mind of a single sot of idoats up 
to tlie period when he is able to judge and chooso for Innisolf. All 
distractions, however wholesome they may bo in themselves, have 
to bo kopt out during the poriod of studentship Unloss tins can 
be dono, unless this is douo wo must oxpoct our young men to 
grow up flabby in mind uni body, lacking in stoadmoss, and 
liablo to bo tossed about hithoi and tluthei by every passing gust of 
opinion, tools in the hinds of tliouglitloss write)s and spoakors 

It is, thorofore, for tho good of tho Btato and for the good of 
souoty to see that educational agencies are ngoiously kept sacred 
from outsulo influences bv wli itevei nanio thov aio called and that 
a certain strict detachment and isolation marks thorn, if oui 
youth aie to bo goad citizen-,, great scholais, men of culture and 
character The supreme Yatuo of concontiation for the formation 
of c hai actor and for the salvation of tho soul, for, mfict, tho 
growth of true manhood m men, has boon taught by all tho groat 
philosophies of India The illustrious Patanjah has worked out 
this principle m Ins famous 1 m/a S'thas 11 is teacluugo aio popu¬ 

larly behoved to embody i philosophy but tlio Vm/a is as much a 
scienco as a philosophy, it is the science of concontiation The 
same truth was put in anolhe, and i moie popular form by anothor 
groat teacher He said ‘Wlutsoovoi thy bind liudotli to do, 
that do With all thy mightI low can a boy, or a child, 01 a gul 
learn tho habit of coin mfrition, if every now and then ho 01 sho 
is liablo to bo eullod a,viv to act as picket to prevent poplo from 
buying foreign goods or country luptor oi to sing songs in glonli- 
oatlon of this or that politician J Pot mo not be misunderstood 
Political movements have m) sim ire sympitby , whether wo liko 
it or not, politic^ like the poor, will always be with us T should 
bo tho last man to docry the political leformcrs as a class in tho 
present circuniitauce-, of the country But whit I wi->h to insist 
upon is that, so far as (lie student cla-,3 is < oncorned, it is a suici¬ 
dal policy in tho mtoresti of tho country to draw them away from 
what ought to be their proper ^phoro—thoir life of isolation and 
probation—and teach them to measure life by tho ideals of polities, 
where it has been rightl) said “tho choice constantly hos between 
two blunders ” 

And this was the ancient ideal of education m India Wo had 
Universities then, whothor during tho Hindu or the Buddhist 
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period, aud they were called Forest Universities, that is, the 
teachers lived with their pupils and taught not in the midst of the 
noise and dm of cities but m secluded spots, the object being to 
segregate students from all distractions and enable them to con¬ 
centrate their minds upon their studios and subject them to disci¬ 
pline helping towards tho formation of character Tho toachei 
who prosided over such an institution was called a Kuhtpali, that 
is, ono who feods aud teaches a thousand pupils Yalnnlu is re¬ 
presented m the Ifamaynna to hue had such a University , and 
Shakumtala’s fathei Knnun living in the solitude of a jungle is 
described by Knit da \a as a Knhipult la tho Kadambun tboio is 
a description giveu of tho way in which Pnaco Chandinpida 
received his education It is said them '• To prevent distinc¬ 
tion, Tarapida had built foi tho prince a pul too of learning 
outside tho city, sketching lull a league along the 

Sipra liver, smiounded hi a wall of white bucks like 

tho Glide of peaks cf a snow-mountain, gut with a great moit 
running along tho walls guaidod by voiy -tioug gilos hiving 
one door kept opeu fo igics- 1 Tho boy \v'< placed tlicie, wo 
aro told, ‘ lik< a young lion m a c ige, forbiddiug all ogies-, sui- 
rounding lmn with a suito compo-cl mainly oi tho sons ot the 
teachers, keeping Ins nuud free from distraction ” Accor I ug t» 
tins ancient svstotu taking the dm ition of human life lobe I'm) 
years, it was dmdod into four stigos, the li-st of which was 
Ih a/inKu/tni pu or studentship a student generally speaking lived 
that stage of hfo until his g >th veai lie was eallod au ant< m\tn, 
becauso ho liad to live with his teacher, apait fiom Ins home, until 
ho finished hn studios No distiaction from those studies was al¬ 
lowed and thero (ould bo no distraction hi cause tho pupil bred 
with lus teacher apart fiom the tempt itiou- aud noiso of the outer 
World Tho rules laid down for a student Joy Manu and Yajuya- 
Yalkya mvy seeiu to us m them days somewhat grotesque but they 
woro all laid down for disciplining tho conduct ind regulating his 
life in a methodical mannei ThicO principles ran through them 
all—the principle of solf-resti writ, tho pnnupio of truth, and tho 
pnuciplo that all kuowlcdgo must be guided by a knowledge of the 
Supreme Soul, that u, by a d *ep oonsciouuoss that through the 
history of our lives must ruu the golden thiead of spiritual beauty 
as the very basis and os^cuco of Worldly Uhlitv, enabling us to 
look at liAs a wlnj’o. The same was the c^sq with Buddhism with 
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this difference that its Universities inculcated the rulos of right 
conduct—self-control, truthfulness, regularity of life—without re¬ 
ference to any Deity and all future rewards and punishments 
Even the Mahabhiruta contains references to such inculcation 

After all, these ancients saw that tho man is groator than the 
machine. If their first principle of education was detachment of 
the student from the noisy strife of the world and steadiod concen¬ 
tration for the purposes of study and conduct, their second principle 
was the teacher’s personality. The greatest teachers of the anciont 
world worked without any of the advantages and appliances which 
are at the disposal of even tho most mediocre sclioolmastoi of these 
days They had no department to look after thou mteroslb, hut 
they attracted hundreds of pupils from far and near, and not only at¬ 
tracted them but kept them together for long years, bound by tho 
spell of their magnetic personality When theso scholais wont out 
they made tho names and teachings of their mastors honoured 
throughout the land. Ancient Indian sages woio pulioular about 
the choice of a Grcru or pieeeptor They laid down not only his in¬ 
tellectual and racial qualifications but also the outward marks by 
which ho could bo known Tho great M<t<lh">achn])u tells us what 
some of those marks were “Ho who is mnetvsi\ inches high, ami 
measures tho samo with his arms stretched out —th it, is, not only 
a sound mind m a »’>uud body, but a gre it soul set in a gioat sta¬ 
tuesque fiamo 

Those are mdood ulca'^ winch, h iwng leg ud to modern condi¬ 
tions, it is impossible to rcpioduee or roalisc in our d lys and apply 
to the spirit of tho present age Wo cannot lodge our IJmvcisitici 
and colleges in forests ami wo < inn >t havo.ill teicheis and profes¬ 
sors of the pattorn prescribed by Madhavach iry i Hut W« c m ( or 
tainly put m new things old light by mlusing as fir as piactic iblo 
into our education il system the -pint of the ancients [ am more 
than over convinced that tlie Resolution which tho (toveinim nfc of 
Bombay recently issued on tho subject of di-upiino in om sehouls 
an 1 colloges is in entire accoid with that spmt in tha f it insists 
upon the detachment of students from all noisy strife and c\citmg 
cautroversies 

The next thing is, whether it be a school master or a piofes- 
sor, tho teacher of Indian youth must hare a big enough heart Ho 
must be one who can put himself in &e place of his pupils and nn- 
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derstand thoir mental structure and development For tins lattor 
purpose, the principle) winch I have montioncd aboro, namely that 
tho individual consciousness develops along the lme of race consci¬ 
ousness must lie utilised to a mucli huger evtont than at present 
The mind of the Indian student is not a tabula msa Oontunes of 
cultmo have loft then impress on it and no one who takes no pains 
to understand what the ground-plan of that eulturo is, is likely to 
nndci tstand las pupds and to eveiuso any moral influence on them 
For mstaneo, who c in doubt that tho teaching of philosophy in 
India can bo fat more offoitivo and be far moro of an mfiuonco, if 
tho Professor loo tilling on it is able to oompaio intelligently tho 
groat philosophic s of India with thoso of Europo 3 Tho Univer 
sitios Commission has m ido i sttong loeommendation to this effect 
This work which ought to be done in India and by our Frofe&aors 
and students is done at pi m nt by (firman siniuts like Professor 
Dou'sen, wlioso book on t’n philosophy of tho Upamshuds is a 
masterpiece of its hind Sin li co-oidmation between Indian and 
Western eulturo would mv >-t it with a penonal interest to the 
Indian student Some one lias said that every man is born 
oi ther i Platoni'f or an Vristotolian It would bo far moio correct 
to say of lively Hindu that he i> horn oithei an ^ldit at fa or Dnrufa 
Wo get m our Colleges .ill of Ivaut and Hugel, Sedgwick 
and Mittinoau but little ot our own plnlosopheis, such as Shank.a- 
r.n haiya, Itamanui i md Madhavach irva Tho result is that what 
philosophy wo learn dots not toucli tlio hoait, anil wo drop it olf 
the moment wc have taken our degrees Education, to evoke tho 
foiiuaiive dements ,n (he pupil s character must be correlated with 
his put u it ion il i ultuie <md appeal not only to lus intellect but 
also to his moral h< mg This is recognised by nearly all educa¬ 
tionists m Europe 'lhe 1 ite Di l 1 dward Gaud, for instance, hold 
fast to tho faith that • it i. onl\ by acting on tho lie art and the 
lmigniitiou that i < haractor can bo produced which is truly at ono 
with reason while i morility which addresses the understanding 
is me ip iblo of any practn il eftoet on tho mass of men and indeed 
tends to produce an irresolute scrupulous tono of mind which is tho 
level so of moral strength ’ A.t tho Moral Education Congress 
hold last year in Mugland some speakers maintained that character 
is boat foirned and moral lessons conveyed to effect when the ethical 
note is sounded m all that young men are taught. 

It was only tho othor day that I notioed in one of the leading 
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American periodicals an article on the teaching of language Tho 
writer there said that the curse of modern education was that 
language was taught as if it were a mechanical thing, whereas it is 
and ought be a spiritual study—it is life Now, this is an old and 
familiar idea in India Wo have it on the authonty of Patanjuli 
that the use of concct woids to express our thoughts loads to 
spiritual good and that the u> > of uugriium ihc il word-. m i sin A 
young student is apt to legaid this is a moio hypoibolo , and yet I 
apprehend it is substantially true t < mnot tonvey the idea bettei 
than by putting it in the way it was put to a cliss m my tune by 
the late ltev Hr Willy then Rectoi of St Mark's Institution, m 
looking over our Latin Compo-uLons Look here ” he warned us, 
“a man who does not wnte and spo ik conectly and loom itoly 
is not a gentleman Indirect wilting and spe iking means, Inst, 
oaielessness Carelessness heeomiug i liahit leads to fiLehood ’ 
Hero was an ethical lesson convoyed to us , and he used to unpicss 
it in a variety of ways whcnevei lie found us tripping m the nsi ot 
any word or expression Languago is often taught as if the wml 
is raoro important than tho thm<) and the result is ('acoethr s yaihunh 
among oui young men, which reminds one of Punch’s cartoon lopic- 
sentiug a cabman lefusing <i faie, became ho bad no time .is bo was 
busy finishing “a haiticle,’’ iwng tlio roof of Jus Ji msomfoi a d< sic 
iSo also with Soicm o and Pootiy Science, it is tine cannot 
beloaint to eftoct fiom moio books—it < an be studied well and to 
purpose only in a well-equipped laboratoiy The study of sucim e 
as science conveys but diy lessous and dry lessons < aunot 
loach tho heart and fonn ilnirattei, however much they 
may cnhgliteu tlie mind Lt is said tlu poet idealises m icm o 
because he “awakes om dull oye ” Ho nupre-'cs upon tlio 
mind the lesson so needed foi tlio formation ot cliaiactoi 
that natuie has a contempt for evciytluug tint is ugly and lives 
for beauty 

“ Sir’’, asked a student, “ wliat do we learn fiom Chemistry ?” 
Tho question, it is said, was put to a chemist, and foitunately foi 
the young questioner, tho chemist was not as dry as dust, but had a 
vision for fine discriminations And Ins answer wa-> —“Young 
man, Chemistry teaches us that wo can utilise any hind of wasto 
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except waste of timo r Science, allied topoetiy, can be made into a 
sermon for ethical conduct, if only the teacher has the poetic tern- 
pei and enthusiasm 

These are hut a few illustrations to show that fceaily eveiy 
subject can bo and ought to be taught so as to conYey ethical 
lessoua calculated to form a young man’s character and influence 
his conduct The difficulties in India of religious mstiuction in 
schools and colleges arc indeed great on account of the variety of 
coots and creeds Hut that is no reason for excluding moral instruc¬ 
tion altogether Some yeais ago indeed the opinion prevailed that 
such instruction was out of place in our schools and Colleges It 
was an opinion borrowed from such thinkers of the timo as John 
Stuuit Mill but many (lungs have happened since then , our ideals 
of education have (hanged , and the fact that a Moral Education 
Congie* J , composed of lepresontatlves from diftoreut parts of the 
civilised woild, rut last year m London and emphasised the neces¬ 
sity of such tc idling m Educational Institutions shows that Mill 8 
op’mon no longi r liolds tho gronnd Whatever the case of other 
countries, lioro m India wo are peculiarly situated According to 
the n itional genius ot the people and their traditions, moral teach¬ 
ing is tho very eaSeuco of education , the two must go together 
Sister and llio the 1 (»r iduatos, you who have to-day received your 
il gvees and diplomas, I liavo laid stiess m this addiess upon con- 
i initiation mddi'Ciplino and ethical teaching, bei ause without them 
true manhood cannot bo acquired We may all not be able to be 
scholars, men of ripe (.ultuio but on all of t usislaid tho obligation of 
developing true chaiaitor, and true i haracter is formed only where 
wo havo learnt to < outrol ourselves—when we have mastered im¬ 
pulse and in ipurod Hio virtues of truth, pattern e, and, above all. 
tho enthusiasm of humanity. I take it that everyone of you 
wishes to siu coed m life Now, true success must come if only you 
will go to woik inspired by the lesion fiom the legend of an artist 
l havo load of It is said that there was an artist whose paintings 
Weio the admualion of all who saw thorn and were superior to the 
paintings of all otlm artists of his tune, becauso they had a peculiar 
red tint, the souii .0 of which none could discover On his death th e 
sov rot stood revealed. It was found that there was a wound on lus 
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heart and that he used to utilise the blood thore for the rod colour 
of his paintings This is onl) a legend, but tlio lesson it conveys 
is great That lesson is that there can be no success m life worth 
having, that nothing worth achieving can be a< lnevod bv ns unless 
it be at the cost of the heart’s blood—unless, that is, we work and 
love our work with all our minds, all onr 1 e rU. and all oui souls 
And, abovo all, remember Hinorson s a tying ''Loro urn isar >, ’ that 
is, be aolf-eontrolled study, dignity and -Jf-re^poct w1ul.1i comes 
of thinking soberlv acting with rightenumr'S', aud. what is moio, 
living piously • as ever m the Great Taskmaster’s eye ” 


u 
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address, 1910 

Your E'tedbncy, Members of the Senate, and Sistor aud Brother 
Graduates 

Till last December I was hopmg that on this occasion we 
would be so fortunate as t > congratulate ourselves th^t our ranks 
would not be th mud by the loss of any Ordinary Fellow Though 
it is only one member of the Senate whom we have lost by death 
the los 9 is, from all points of view, very heavy indeed The late 
Mr A. M. T Jackson was just the kind of man, of whom any Uni¬ 
versity might be proud, which had him as its momber Since bis 
widely regretted death, sad tr bute 3 have been paid in fitting 
terms in different quarters to tho memory of Ins «aintly character 
and scholarly attainments He was one of tho?e blessed with the 
habit of luteu ity m tho pursuit cf life winch enables a man to try 
to become all th it he might bo rafchor than haste to do great things 
and fail JNo more appropriate epit.ip 1 . c uld be written on Lis 
grave than that tie wa-, what tte great /<Wn .Jjcitamla, whom 
ho ud mrod saysorcry etulem anl house hold r shoali bo-mnduha 
ahantaha, dantahn, and din Uadhntihi — tnoek, calm, self-controlled, 
and firm Among tho Honorary Tol o vs the list of tho dead is 
rather long In tho saintly Khursedjee Ru 3 toinjoe Kama, we have 
lost a raiu of ovjinplary pirsars and high ldoRs of life Unassum¬ 
ing, seeking knowledge for its own sake, unselfish, he was a man 
not of more o unions but of oouviotions and his convictions were 
generally s)uud , he has impressel his individuality to some ex¬ 
tent on his race , aud not only Parsis, bat all other communities 
woul 1 be all the belter for copying tho example of his blameless 
life, the musio of which was such as to pierce to the soul of nearly 
every one who had frequent oonverse with him In Dr L P. De 
Rosario wo have lost a most valued member of the Portuguese 
community in Bombay. He was a well-known medical practition¬ 
er of this city, and the first I saw of him was when he attended 
years ago the sick students in St, Mary’s College lie gave his 
medical servioes to that Institution out of pure love for his faith 

Ibrahim Ahmadi was a distinguished Mahomedan ahtmnu 4 m 
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engineering of oar University , lie was a man of onltnred tastw 
aud fine mannors He has died comparatirely young, leaving & 
rocord of satisfactory work as an engineer, and also as a member 
of the groat community to which lie belonged, and whose social 
status ho sought quiotly to elevate Another Graduate and Hono¬ 
rary Fellow of high promise has been cut off tn the prime of life, 
and that at a timo when he had acquired a position of honour and 
trust at tho Bar of the High Court of Bombay Mr Pestonjee 
Tamsedjoo Padshah had a brilliant college career , he wa3 an able 
lawyer who eudoared himself to all who knew him by his straight¬ 
forwardness and rectitude of conbiet, both pm ate ar.d profes¬ 
sional Mr Rustomjee Merwinjoo Patel was another well-known 
Graduate of our University, who had, in the oarlior years of his 
life, an eminent career at the Bar oi tho Bombay Small Causes 
Court. Ho afterwards presided as one of its Judgos Tho Rev J. 
Mayr was a well-known figure among us some years ago by reason 
especially of his connection with St Xavier’s College Ho was for 
several years its Princpal and Rector , ho impressed his persona¬ 
lity on that Institution and its pamU, both b. his ord rly manage¬ 
ment and his leu no 1 le.turoi "n Poitical Economy Mr Ja^a- 
satya Bodhrao Tir nVno IninJar was omoftliofov Canarese 
Fellows of the University in the old days His doith remin Is mo 
how poorly the Canara»a di triots of the Presidency ar * repro-ent- 
ed at tho present moment in <>ur Senate Thors a > oilvtvo 
Cannraso g‘ntG nen a no j r t u Or Imry Fs'lows—my friend Dr 
Row and my« lr , biiu neither f u> cn i lay’ claim to Gina cso 
soholarahip Tno 1 ist C in w so s.hol ir we hal on the v enats wn« 
my und<*, the Uto M r Shmi^ar Vhtlial He wa=, aNo for some 
yo irs a member ot the Sy a li^oto LJis p’a o in the Senate o far 
as Canere-o schoiir hip g es, ro ua'Ui unfilid Distance fro n 
Bombav lus, I bel ere oV v d the < 1 n n-» • f Oiuare'o d -ir.cts to 
a f it represent Ui on >n the Sen it , tho If m# h him because, 
li id I b o ight tlie matter t > Y >ur E\( e'lencj’s notice south your 
wellAnoWi desire to grant a'l reason able prayer you would have 
remedied the defect 

Tu i ing to the pr nup il event# of the academic ytar uow end- 
el I might, at thv outset, aumruarize them b\ saying that the year 
has been marked by di-c i sions of a highly controvemal nature, 
which have served to bring Umversitv questions prominently before 
the public eye. We have agreed to abolish the examination for the 
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degree of Licentiate of Medicine and confine ourselves to the degree 
of M. B B S Our Arts and Science courses and examinations are 
now undergoing their trial in the Senate Whatovor the final re¬ 
sult, I am glad to find that all the members of the Senate have 
been taking keen interest in the questions raised, and have been 
following the debates with an eager desire to put higher education 
in Arts and Science on an improved basis to the best of their 
powers We have effected changes m our law examinations , and, 
speaking as a lawyer, I ought to s ly they effect a reform in the 
right direction While on this snbjot t, I may add that I have 
been informed by the Examiners m Hindu law it the LIi B. Exa¬ 
minations of the last two or throe yoars that the candidates have 
beon exhibiting a better knowledge of th" principles of the subject 
than nsod to be the caso previously [ am glad to note this not 
only because of my special interest in tbo sub.ect but a 1 -o because 
the study, and t will say the practice, of Hindu law h vc not b'on 
what they ought to be That Ja v has boon floated m >-o as > i on- 
genes of texts with many discordant voices, dignified tb the name 
of law, and it is s x^p )jo d that all tne la \\er has to d - is [to pick 
and choose from imong them aul appl> whate,or text sutshia 
purpose L von students of Hindu lav knowing mskrit, have 
been accustomed, generally speaking to <Lpmul upon transLitiono 
and English text-books So far as (be Um e.siL is cone rued and 
1 w 11 iPso sav, so far as the High Court is conjoined, we are deter¬ 
mined to discourage this neglect of Hindu 1 .w as a Science Its 
proper study is import mt, not ou’y from tli j 1 1 v \ er s but al i tho 
social and religious point of view, 1 ec uiso it helps us to u uki it vnd 
aright tho traditions, ou»to ns and toudcmics of II i du so iety. 
And that brings mo to tho important cli <ngi wh cli the donate has 
effected by resolving to adopt Pali as a second languigc m tho 
higher examinations m Vrts Tbo change is due to Dr Bhandar- 
k.ar As he obsorrod at the mooting ot the S into, when tho 
change was adopted, a knowledge of Pali is ne^eSs iry not only for 
autiipiarian lesearch but also for a dose understanding of our reli¬ 
gious and social problem-, past and pre-eut. We have modified 
tho curriculum m tho Agricultural oxamiuations The Faculty of 
Engineering failed to exercise the franchise given to it by Your 
Excellency for tho election of a Fellow last year A ipiosfion which 
has been for 6omo years puzzling the Sjndic tte is the waste, from 
^ practical jjiunt of view, of tho largo number of prizes that figure 
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in oui Calendar In his Convocation address, delivered in 18C5 at 
the Calcutta Umvor&ity in liis capacity of Vice-Chancellor, the late 
Sir llenry Su.uaer Maine pointed, with a feeling of envy, to the 
largo number d endowments at our University What was then 
a blessing has now become a burden Sevei.il of these endowments 
are pn/es or scholarships for essays on subjects chosen by the Syn¬ 
dicate Very few compote for them , and those, win* do, think 
carelessly and write uugiammatie il English and the prizes and 
scholarships h ive been very often unawarded Wo cannot change 
the direction ot these endowments , they are trii'i-*, and the law of 
charitable trusts is inexorable —it is tlic dead man’s wish whuh 
dictates the la v It is only the 1 legislature which < an < hango tho 
law, but we hive not yot^ome to that stage where the Legislature 
is likely to ' eln us As usual, we li vo had compl unt about «omo 
of our oxamin’turn papets and some of tho e\immor-* and their 
so-called anomalous results T have taken somo trouble to look in¬ 
to tho gues, ion mvsdf, and liavo como to the ( on* lusion th it such 
complaints ge loralh come from thorn w'ho wish to make i xaimna- 
Lons oasy and popularuo thorn Tint is a verv attractive idea, as 
attractive as t i it of the witty From Imran, who wished to ma.vo 
science popul ir metaphysics mtolligiole, and wo K«pectable Sug¬ 
gestions arc nnv' and then made that onlv I’l afes-ors of Cuib ges 
ought to he app noted Examiners This is an old ipustioTi, and 
nearly cvciy University in Europe 1 noth o is troubled wnliit 
Wo cannot have a bird and fast rule in tin selection of Exnmn 
ers I ought o point out that must of the Examiners are selected 
by the Syndic »te from .among the* Proiesiors o 1 ^ Colleges Speak¬ 
ing of tlie resu ts of om examinations, I ought to congratulate tho 
Univorsity on tho number of ladi* s who iiguii among tin success¬ 
ful candidates Seventy uiuc liavo passed tho Main i ill atiou, 7 tho 
Previous, 10 tho Intermediate, ’> the B A , It the AC V one tho 

First LL B 2 the I , M £c S and 1 the M B I have been 

comparing tho nguro- as regard 3 ladv e nd’da^cs for the years 
since 1000 They uppe tr more or less station arv so fai as the suc¬ 
cessful lady candidate-* go , hut t' ! c poult tn n < with s,a isfac- 
tion is that s i n any as 17 Hindu girls p a-se 1 t tho 1 a-* hi atricu- 
lation—a larger number than in any pi iviom voir A- usii -1, my 
Par3i sisters tn^o the lead m point of n * ub r a 1 p > a.ncai o at 

these examination 3 I wmdd take this opp 'rfcumly of publicly 

congratulating my friend Miss Seereen Paruo i on her success in 
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the 2nd class in Logic and Moial Philosophy at the M A exami¬ 
nation It is a difficult subject, and Miss Paruok desorTes praise 
for her pluck—all the more so, because I know what a beneficent 
influonce sho has been exercising quietly in that useful body—the 
Students’ Brotherhood The Indian Christian community, as 
usual, figured well in the list of successful candidates at the last 
Matriculation The only disappointing feature of this list of suc¬ 
cessful candidates at our examinations for the year now closed is 
that we find tho name of no Mahomedan lady in it But I have 
evorv hope that my Mahomedan sistCiS will take oro long the place 
that is theirs, sido b) sulo with Hindu, Paisi and Christian girls 
at our examinations 

The new year lias begun with our debates concerning our Arts 
and Science courses l do not wonder that our University is pas¬ 
sing through a time of unrest, seeing that just at this momont aoa- 
domic life, whether in Hnglaud or Ymerica, is full of tho eontro- 
versial air regarding the aims and ebjeots of education The ques¬ 
tion as to the comparative merits of a literary and a scientific edu¬ 
cation, which is being debated among us, is being discussed else¬ 
where with greater keenness than ever. It la an ancient question 
-—as ancient as the tunes of Socrates, when Oallicles remonstrated 
with (hat sage for wasting timo on suob a useless study as philoso¬ 
phy Mr Benson tolls us in lus monograph on Walter Pater that 
tho present tendency in English Univemfios is not favourable 
to the studv of hrllen Uthr* or artistic philosophies, and that “the 
only work which is emphatically reoognised and approved is the 
only work wfu< h makes definite and unquestionable additions to the 
progress of oxaot soienoes ” Literary men charge scientific minds 
with narrowuess, because they are absorbed in details and are apt to 
forget the unityof hfo Scientific m=n turu round and complain that 
a literary education broods visunaries, dealing with ai.y nothings 
nad dreaming Literary mon rejou that >hat tho Svientist calls 
d-eams ars p ritual visions, inspir ition^, mental pictures, which 
n*e born of the insight, due to literary talent , and as one of 
numerous instances in support of that cite the ease of the Duke of 
Wellington who was no scientist but whose despatches have a li¬ 
terary art. Ho said to a lady that m a military difficulty be would 
see suddenly in his mind’s eye tho whol. situation, perplexing as 
it was as m a panorama clearly spread o it before him That, we 
are told, is the literary vision. It is said tfy%t before the scientist 
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discovers the poet sees, as, for instance, when Browning as bv a 
flash of literary instinct, without any scientific education, penned 
his line "as flesh refines to nerve beneath the spirit’s play,” there¬ 
by giving the world, for the first time in the history of scientific 
thought the theorj of nerv-formation along the line of least 
resistance, before Spencer discovered it Another question which 
is exciting interest and has given rise to considerable discu 9 uon 
in the acadomio world, both in England ind the United States oi 
America, relates to the subjects which a bo> ought to be taught 
at College The present tendency, so far as I can judge, appears 
to be not to force him to study subjects for which he has no lining, 
but to let him choose only those for which he fools enthusiasm 
This tendency was strongly reflected in the address of Sir John 
Tweedy delivered at tho University College Hospital in London in 
October last. But that opinion has not passed unchallenged, and 
there are eminent educationists who hale pointed out tho dru.vback 
and michievous results, as they call them, of a system which makes 
each boy his own master in the matter of selecting subjects for 
broadening his mind Life, they say, is a drudgery , and efficiency 
in doing life’s work depends upon the capacity to the drudge s 
work even when the mind will not move, Lcavo it to a boy to 
chooce what ho shall study, and be will select what is most easy 
and not learn to conquer and control himself and to acquire tho 
power of solving perplexing problems or doing what he linds tedi¬ 
ous work To this tho answer given is that forcing a boy to got, 
up for an examination subjects for which he has no aptitude, moans 
only waste of intellect and power, and that it only serves to cram 
bis head with ill-digested knowledge , but does not enable him to 
be a clear thinker Give him, it is said, las choice, wuscly directed 
under the gmdam o of his teacher , and when ho has chosen his 
subjects suited to his tastes, teach those subjects so .is to produce m 
him the spirit of research It is this spirit which is now pervading 
the academic atmosphere in England. As an eminent Prolossoi of 
an English University recently remarked, most British Universi¬ 
ties have now established degrees for research, the old idea that 
research was tho work of 4 dry-as-dust professors only ” has 
disappeared, and it has begun more and more to be recognised as 
a sound principle of University education in all brandies of learn¬ 
ing, whether history, scienco or philosophy, that‘‘to bo swcessful, 
teaching and research must go side by side, each drawing vitality 



from the other ” Coming nearer home, we hear of proposals fot 
sectarian Universities Mrs Annie Besant, who is rendering yeo¬ 
man’s seryico to the cause of moral sturdiness among our young 
men, has a scheme for a Hindu University , and I notice that she 
has secured for it the support and sympathy of several Hindus of 
light and leading Our Mahomedan brethren, under the guidance 
of 11 is Highness the Aga Khan, have a similar idea of a Mahome¬ 
dan Lmvorsity, and our I’ ir-u friends hare, I ) clieve, some 
thoughts in the same direction for a /orastnan University come 
doubt whether sactaiian Universities will do any good and pro¬ 
mote the oau->e of -ound education But there is room for all kinds 
of good woik, aad more variety vve have of it the better, pro¬ 
vided tno main object i* kept m view, nz , that a University is in¬ 
tended to lit a young mm lor tin' conduct of life by broadening las 
rrimd an l ,wd< mug ms sympathies 

It is in surpr mg tint th<' present stato of things in India, 
the licudish ac 1 s of o ue young nn n and the teachings and con¬ 
duct of s > no grown up men h ivo more than ever prominently 
brought the problem of education m general and Umvcrsitv educa¬ 
tion 11 pirliculir to tlm trout and disposed >oma to isk the question 
m all seriousness whether our educational svstem. both lower and 
higher, has been on the right lines It is held in some quarters 
that tlie authority of Macaulay, on who«e deliberately formed opi¬ 
nion and advico the present system of higher education was adopted 
and cstablisliod, stands di-ctedited L may at on^o say r that I 
cannot a< cept the view that that system has been a failure The 
educated men wno have been brought up under it may not be, 
taken as a whole, all that men of culture, who have the hall-mark 
of Umversitv degrees ought to be , but m many important res¬ 
pect- thev aro an nnprofoment on their ancestors of the periods 
which preceded the introduction of higher education among us 
Competent authorities have pronounced that the public service ha? 
lmpioved in tono and olkciency since graduates came to he em¬ 
ployed m our judicial and revenue services Thore has been an 
intellectual and moral awakening w Inch, but for Brdish rule and 
its Colleges md Universities would have been alincst an impossi¬ 
bility, haring regard to the cj)cte condition of Indian society just 
before the British power was established among us On these 
points it is not m^ intention here ti dilate But while so much 
must be admitted to the credit side of the system, we must not be 



blind to the fact that tliero are forces working among n» which 
hare already cast a shadow on tho gool nimo of our young mou, 
and which threaten, if not extinguished with all the moral stiength 
we can command, to peril the future ot tho country Some saj the 
present state of things is duo to the fact that our education, both 
lower and lughor, has boon pureLy sceuin , that it has rooted out 
tho old faiths, which seived as chocks to extravagant conduct and 
wild ldoas Accordingly leeommoml itmas are made to introduce 
religious education into om schools and appeals ,uo made co priests 
and pundits to assert themsohes anl their authority by inter* 
prating tho voice of tho SAttha •> correctly to our joung ui«n and 
save them fro a the path of utter demoralisation and destruction 
which mud ovortako thorn, if they a-o allowed to bo guidod by 
sinister teichmgs undi r the guise of love of < ountry and ‘mother 
land ” I should be the last to undorrito the necessity anl impor¬ 
tance of religions situation, h tiding as 1 do that tho life of man 
iud the liic of so ict, and -tate should hi regained hr Lho princi¬ 
ples of a high toned udigion .vliich makes Love and tho icuthu- 
siasm ot Humanity tho kej note of p’Voepfc and pi i< tice The 
question of roll gums education is not simple , ovm in Kngland it 
has given n»o to diihcultio At tho same tiuu it is essential for a 
youth to be brought up m oni f nth T5ut it my one bcdicves that 
religious education 111 m hods uid colleges will mend tho present, 
state of things all I cm s u is f doubt that Tt all deponds on how 
religion is taught and I)v whom it is taught Tn some schools tho) 
teach Bhaijwat Oita Now, tho Oita is a gospel of high sacred 
teaching, but it is also philosophical and tn tapliysic il It is ab¬ 
surd to put it in tho lian Is of tho young, when even growu-np 
people stumble as they read tin vcr 3 es dealing with tho question ot 
knowledge, of faith and work, of meditation, of devotion, of life 
eternal and of human destiny And the Oita has been perverted 
by designing persons to their political ends 1 Complex as is tho 
pioblem botore us, there is one aspect of it which has boon, I am 
afraid, mme or less ignored, an 1 it is to that that t propose to 
invite considerat'on even at the risk of being charged with taking 
advantage of this occasion to propound certain old convictions 
of .rune 

We hear now-a-days a great deal said about the ancient ideals 
and traditions of the country with reference to its educational pro¬ 
blems , and in the midst of them discussions the general tendency 
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of criticism is to hold Schoolmasters and Professors and the 
system of education responsible for the slackness of discipline, want 
of self-control, and decay of the reverential spirit among the 
men ot tho present time Put it is forgotten t hat the school and 
the college are not the only world in which tho young men more, 
learn, imbibe ideas and influences , that the home and the commu¬ 
nity are schools in their own way--educational factors in tho 
growtli of young men , and that if these young men have fallen 
on evil times and become objects of distrust, it is because of the 
inilnonces more of the home and of tho community than of the 
school or college. 

In one of those melodious pa» j ages which sink into the heart 
when they are read, becauso of thou beauty of thought and sim¬ 
plicity of language, Bctudhuyana, one of the ancient sages of Hindu¬ 
ism, tells us m his Sutia', that it is the duty of individuals 
composing a society to regulate their lives, taking for thnr model 
the conduct ot a learned or c,ultuicd man Such a man was known 
to our yfis/us by tho expressive term Bfnshta The marks bv which 
ho is to bo distinguished to cn iblo each man to copy lus example 
and live lus liio aie given in thesowords b} liawlhtiyana —“Indeed 
the learned or cultured man is lie who is free from envy or jeal¬ 
ousy and solf-concoit , who cares not for luxuries but lives a 
simple life , who is solf-coutrolh d, and not t am tod by insincerity, 
pride 01 auger” This seems a common place , but mirk tho in¬ 
fluence it had m moulding tho Hindu thought and hie in ancient 
times Conduct such as i-> recommended by Baudha i/ana, as dis¬ 
tinguishing a cultured man, was termed Athma, and rules were 
laid down for enabling every man from his youth upwards to realise 
tho ideal of that conduct To our modern sense these lulus appear 
tiresome, mechanical, and even, m some re&pocts, absurd They 
were all based on or connected with rituals , and demanded of 
every Hindu, when he ought to rise from sleep, what he ought to 
do, what he ought to eat, what ho ought to worship, uid how ho 
ought to worship Every inomout of his life and dail) duty was 
regulated and had its rule for duo observance, so that wo might 
justly say in tho words of Koshub Obunder Sen that the Hindu was 
taught from his childhood to sit, walk, sleep, move and do every¬ 
thing religiously Undoubtedly, it was a mechanical life the form 
of religion predominated ovor its substance and spirit , but was not 
tho lifo of the foiofathers of the prosont day Pnton, a life of core- 



momal at ouo time 5 In his “ Gentlemen, ” Louis Storonson tolls 
us — u Tho life of our fathers was highly ceremonial—life was a 
reheaiced piece It was symbolic etnpiotto, that was tho qontik- 
man ’ It had its defects , tho principle underlying tho ceremo¬ 
nial life came in process of time among the Hindus to he obscured 
by the form and the rite of the life became more important tnau 
its soul IJut it had one excellent effect foi which wc must always 
stand indebted to oui liishis This ceicmomal lif 1 , bv steadying 
every individual’s daily movements, whether in tho home 01 in tho 
world outside, taught him, whatever ho was, to control luuisolf It 
taught hun to rulo himself by means of dhanna, and dhanna . 
which has come in its socondai v sense and is now understood hy 
people to mean either religion or duta or chirity originally i arncd 
the idea as Vijnaiicshwara in his Mitakshura tells us on tlm autho¬ 
rity of a sacred text of the R it hi Gautama, of dnnda , that is, 
punishment having for its a 1 in and object tho taming of tho brute 
in m iu, restraining his evil passions and senses Tilts restraint 
was to proceed fiom what the Itishis termed at ham , literally, < on- 
duet , but, according to them, lostrained, tliercfoie righto>us con¬ 
duct, regulated by a well-ordered and discicet hto Every Hindu 
was bound down to at ham , to learn to control himself by observ¬ 
ing daily tho rules prescribed for him as to when ho must rise in 
tho morning from lus sleep, what ho must do, how lie must 
pray and worship, what and how ho must eat Evoiy rulo was 
prescribed with a view to iniko every moment of Ins life one of 
worship—living, as it were, in communion with the Supreme Spirit, 
the patubtaniha Having regulated his daily conduct in this way, 
the Jiishis gavo linn another rule, v.lnch lias largely influenced 
the law and the life of tho Hindu both *n his individual and social 
relations There is an idea abroad that it is the pious duty of a 
Hindu, ordained by his religion, that ho must either boget or 
adopt a son and that it lie does neither of these, he has no chance 
of a home in heaven 

The idea does not correctly aud fully represent tho Hindu 
theory. It is truo that, according to it, a Hindu is ordained oither 
to beget or adopt a son , but the more begetting or adopting does 
net open the door of heaven for him when he dies Uogettmg or 
adopting is but part of the duty—and a poor part mdeod. Our 
JtaJus ordained that, if a Hindu is to secure a place in heaven, he 
must not only beget or adopt a son, but he ought to become that 
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son's teacher Elonoo they said the principal teacher or acharya 
of a boy is his own father As Mod a ti tin, one of the greatest 
commentators of Manu, puts it —-“A Hindu can attain to heaven 
only by making Ins son ami'ihtstha,'’ well brought up That is tho 
Hindu’s adhiknra, a word which again is not often understood We 
take it to mom authority, but tho employed it m tho sense of 

an imperative obligation, a sacred duty Every Hindu then had 
to lire subject to achcua, controlled conduct , aud ho had to in¬ 
fluence his son by that cinduct by becoming his son’s aiharya. 
Self-controlled himself regulating Ins daily actions in the home 
aud sooioty by set rules, ho was boon l ts exorcise supreme i ontrol 
over his son till the latter amved at the agi of 1(5, after that, 
says Medatithi, tho father should become his son s friend haring 
the power “ to catch tho son by tho li ur ’’ if ho wont wrong 

L do not say that this rule of life imposed by his religion upon 
a Hindu father had tho effect of making a model man of him , but, 
whateror its defects, and I admit they wero many, it taight self- 
control , and tint was a groat le-son to learn foi his children 
For a child or young min whohististed of parental lo,o and 
caro, to soe his father, lie whom ho is taught to woiship is Ins god 
on earth, standing with lus head bowed down with deep submission 
before lus gods, before tho sun, the moon, aud the skies, and in- 
roking tho aid of a I’oing supenor to himself—such a sight .vis an 
education m it.elf 

It inspired reverence m tho voung, aud life became not u tov 
to be trifled with, h it a sacred tr ist, because it tilled the young 
with reverence It recalls to on minds what Oarl/lo do-mbes 
as tho uualuihle service his mother did toi him, not by her words , 
nor indeed by her acts, hut hy * her daily reicr.ut look aud 
hibitudo” Ina passage of deep pathos amis met ty he = ays — 
‘‘How indcstractivoly the good glows ind propagates itself, oven 
among the weedy eutanglemonts of evil ' The highost whom I 
knew'on earth [ here saw bound down with awe uu e peakablo be¬ 
fore a higher in heaven Such things, especially m infancy, roach 
inwards to the very core of your being ” How true tb it is those 
verily can testify wlio had wise pirents and grind pironts that 
bowed before (rod and walkod rovorontly before in in ' 

I am not one of those who thinks the old tunes and traditions 
must or can be revived , nor am I an unqualified admirer or 
worshipper of all old ldoals Human experience, as embodied in 
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the history of all civilised races, is against artificial revivals, of 
winch it has been truly saul that thoy are as little like the originals 
as the corpse is like the living man But the spirit of the ancient 
system its underlying principle of self-control, obedience, and 
reverence must be kept up, or oDe as a < o.uuiumty we aro bound 
in process of time to cease to be Yud it can bo kept up only by 
a spirit of sincerity and consistency ot life m our domestic ami 
social relations Wo hiue been ending fidt with our systom of 
education in schools and colleges , but we for^t Hi it our boys 
spend but a few hours of the d.iv there uu lor tin ir toacliois , yvhat 
do their parent-, or guardiano d > for them to o\ 'r>u->o and discipline 
them in habits of self-control, methodic il work, and rovorenoe ? 
What has baon our own example in that rospec t J The parent 
thinks that yvheu lm his sent his boy to school or colloge and 
pud him his foe and got linn married xnd seen him piss examina¬ 
tions somehow lie, the pirent, his done his duty Do wo trouble 
oursohes yvtth the questions, as a wise parent ought to do, what the 
boy does, what compiuy ho keeps, yvdiat his tastes are, how ho 
spends his time outside his scliool or college, whit opinions hois 
forming, yvliat prejudices ho is contracting - 1 Wo go our own way, 
tho boy goes in 3 own, and no yvondor lie becomes 1 victim of every 
passing gust of prejudice opinion, and cntici'in. Noi is that all 
The pupils ot Pythagoras it is said, were compelled to be silent 
during the first four years under 111 ,traction, tint is, “ they yvero 
neither to have nor to ovpress any original ideas md thoughts *' 
Improving upon this principle, the gioit Gorin in philosopher, 
Hegol, lumselt a great teacher of young non mid odu< ationist of 
his time, held that in tho training ot young men, yvhother at school 
or college, thought like the will, must begin with obedience , aud 
that it yyas good for a bov’s growth to dotnind nb oluto ob whence 
from him for obodieuce sake This was aDo tho old Hindu ideal of 
education But what do yvo do now yvith our boys m our homes 9 
We live m in age of critic ism , aud yvo have all ot m beootno 
critics Wo fin l fault with one another and aro inxious to reform 
others than oursohes Ynd m tho presence of our Jnldrou, wo do 
not hesitate to air our disparaging opinions about men, groat 
and small Our bo\a take thoir cue from Us and bocomu critics 
themselves, who think thoy are as competent as the,r fathers or 
oven more to sit in judgment upon everybody They are among 
the foremost at public meetings and are allowed to take part m 
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discussions Some years ago there usod to bo every year in Bombay 
and Poona a sonos of lectures , and boy critics predominated at 
tliom and said all sorts of things Di-gusted at this, the late Mr 
Justice Telang arranged that there should bo no discussion at all 
at any lecture But what a storm was raised because of that 1 
And wo have allowed young men to take part m so-called religious 
movements, wherj political sougs written in bad taste and objcc- 
tiouablo language, to say nothing worso of them, havo been sung 
Wo allow our boys to road newspapers when they aro at school What 
English parent will allow his boy to do that * And tho news¬ 
papers havo become our gods ' For most of us they provide tho 
litorature we want for thought, and our boys imitate us Go to 
any library, where grown-up men and boys load Some years ago 
l wont into this matter and wished to try an experiment Thero 
aro two English Magazines winch I havo made my constant com¬ 
panions and havo frequently recommended young mon with whom 
T havo come in contact to read They aro Great Thmajhts and 
tho Yonm ) l/«« These make even an old man fool gieat and 
young. I tried to introduce them in some places but very few 
seem to care for such reading Forty vears ago, ono found joung 
mon roadmg with ploasuro such books as Borqmn’s Children's 
Fncnd Miss Edgeworth’s Talcs, Thomas Day’s Sandfoid and 
Me i ton, Mrs Ilarbauld and Dr Aikin’s Eienunfs at Home, Todd’s 
Students' d faunal, and Smile’s Self-Help and Duty But these 
have gone out of fashion during theso 25 years , and few parent 
caro to put tho right sort of books m their \oung min s way And 
our own reading is of tho kind sufficient to mislead our young men 
A year and a half ago Dr Solby, then Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, asked me whether there was any Vernacular periodical, of pure 
literary tastts, dealing with questions of educational and moral 
interest, which could be put on the library table of every school iu 
tho Presidency From enquiries I made I found there was none 

worth tho name And even if we had one, w r hat boy would read 

it unless he found tho irapulso to go and do likewise from his home' 1 
Ono speoial principle to be borne in mind in tho training of tho 
young is that they do uot require to be led so much as not to bo 
misled This is one of tho aphorisms of James Martineau, whose 
work on Ethics is a text book in philosophy in our University 
And much of what we say and do has misled our youth , and it 
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things are not worse than they are, it is because youth takoslongtSf 
time to corrupt than adult age 

1 could give scores of instances which have come within my 
observation during those twenty years to illustrate tins mental 
and moral chaos in our social circles Some years ago, Dr Selbj, 
when he was Principal of the Deccan College remarked to mo that 
ho was pained to see how the spirit of irreverent and irresponsible 
criticism of elders was being fostered am *ng our >oung men I 
told him that the young men weje not to blare i They caught 
their air from grown-up people and unless these latter improved 
their ways, there was no chance oi improvement among our youth 
Call this not exaggeration , say not these arc all small things. 
Ihg issues arise out of added small causes The Hindu elder, with 
all lus advance has no well-directed clearly, delinod convictions as 
to his duties religious and social He exi uses himself on the 
ground that ho is passing through a transition stago , we drift 
and are aimless in tho home and society The result is our young 
men havo become onr masters and dictators Tho Head Master 
of a public school in England, some years ago, wisely remarked 
that ‘-the boy is always more or loss a statosmau balancing school 
and paiental intorferonco to a nicety and myariahly creating a 
policy to meet tho situation 7 ' Tho boy hascroated a situation forus 
Writing of the first generation of educated Indians the Into 
Sir Erskine Pcrr>, who was in 18 ’>0 President of tho Hoard of 
Education, then said that tho fruits of higher education in tins Pio- 
sidency had surpassed the most sanguine expei tations of those who 
had introduced that system, because tho educated ludians of lus 
time had both in their public and and private lives proved men of 
sterling merit That was a tune when educated Indians devoted 
themselves to the work of reforming tho social environments of 
tho communities to which thoy belonged 13ut it was soon found 
that social reform wai not an easy task and and was attended with 
considerable risks, because it entailed o\< ommunication from so- 
eioty and unpopulauty The majority of educatod Indians natural¬ 
ly became apathetic, and felt that the best tiling to do was to let 
social and religious questions alone Politics remained , and thero 
was no question of inconveniences or risk This state of things, in 
process of time, resulted m a genoral feeling among odu( atod 
Indians that any onticism or discussion of our social shortcomings 
was unwise and impolitic, because it only gave a handle to those 
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Who maintained that no political rights coaid be extended to tts 
unless \v_, provod our fitness in other directions Even those great 
and good men, the late Mr Justice Telang and the late Mr Justice 
Ranade, at one time seemed to share the feeling, but ultimately 
they poreeued this dofect of our mental vision Under the in¬ 
fluence of this general feeling our whole atmosphere has been do¬ 
minated by considerations of expediency, so that questions of m- 
tellectml, moral, and roligious reform, from which politics, to be 
healthy and sound, must draw its inspiration, hare gone into the 
back ground 

Tho situition Will not improve unless wo improve oili•'elves-— 
unless wo take the moral odu< atmn of our own youth umlor our 
own control , so long as wo do not supervise their conduct our- 
solves, and set them by our own well-ordered and discreet live-*, an 
example of sobriety and sincerity, and discipline in all dep irtmeuts 
of life—mtellectuil, moril, social and political My anxiety is 
not for the Government—it is strong enough to meet the -iteration 
which has bocotno -ad and sorions enough 1 am anxious about 
oursolves—have we tho strougth and tho moral courage to stem 
tho tido of wild and wicked teaching by organising our religious, 
social, and moral forces on linos of sanity instead of letting things 
drift and loaving tho field to men wbo care for nothing but the 
destruction of order, peace and harmony 5 

There are those who think that what is happening in our 
country at the present moment has happened in other countries, 
and that we are mi rely parsing through a necessary or natural 
stago of oui o' elution as a nation Now, I do not deny the value 
of historical parallels, provided we do not misunderstand them or 
do not understand them imperfectly, or do not distort them to make 
them square with our ow n prejudices and preconceived views It 
is true, for in->tauce, that the political air of England Was towards 
tho end of the 18th and tho beginning of the 19th century charg¬ 
ed with a rovolutio lary sp’rit At the end of the 18 f h century 
they xvoio reflected m poems like Campbell s “Pleasures of Hope,” 
showing how tho depth-, of life were stirred In the earlier years 
of the 19 th century thoy found vehement utterance m the poems of 
Byron anl Shell v—the former expressing with a passionate genius 
much of the tumult of thought of tho time defying all old forms 
and existing institutions But it was not the teachings and spirit 
of Byron and Shelly which saved England or lod to her greatness 
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It was the teaching of religious reformers like Wesley and Whit¬ 
field and of poets liko Wordsworth, the influence of qualities of 
love and gentleness, of patience and faith which they and such as 
they kept alive and nourished that saved England from the moral 
chaos which threatened her in the 18th century, thereby illustrat¬ 
ing the lesson ot history that all social and political reform pro¬ 
ceeds from a genuine religious awakening And the influence ot 
these great teachers permeates English life still m all its best as¬ 
pects, They did not degrade religion to the level of politics 01 so¬ 
cial roform and make it subservient to the latter Thou-- was not 
the religion ot hatred—it was the teaching of Love, ot the Bro¬ 
therhood of Man of the Eutnusiasm of Humanity Not until wo 
go and do likewise is there any chance ot real political and social 
progress At present our religious awakening mean- the war of 
sects, the doctrines of )i itred, ind the distorting tor political pur¬ 
poses of the teachings of the Upauishads and the Bhag vwad Gita 

I -hall perhaps bo told that all this looks fine on paper and in 
spcei h ( but that for all practical purposes it is listless, because how 
is religion-, moral mil social awakening of the right kind winch is 
to be the liarbmgor of roa 1 progress to come except bv such efforts 
as are bciug made J Now, what are these efforts ' Those of us 
who know what is all belli ml ought not to be misled by the want 
ot vitahtv Within md the spir t ot oithor light-hoartodnoss or apa¬ 
thy that is abroad Gcnuiue workers in movements calculated to 
elevate the minds and morals ot the pi.ople, the masses , how few 
they aro 1 t remember the dav very sadly wheu in almost a fat of 
despair the late Mr Justice Tolang said with a sigh ‘ It is but a 
handful of mi n and on them falls the burden of all good move¬ 
ments ' ’ 

I implore jou. Brother Graduates, now that you are about to 
enter the world of active life, to ponder over all this and think of 
the serious responsibilitv which rests on us by reason of the edu¬ 
cation imparted to us, the degrees we have received and our con¬ 
nection with this A brut J/« m of ours There is an impression 
abroad that we have been Weighed in the balance and found want¬ 
ing, because vve have show n no signs of scholarship That opinion 
lias been expressed recently by our ostoemod ObancolJor Sir George 
Clarke, who, himself a scholar has oarnod, by his sense of justice 
and desire for our good, our respect and gratitude The remark is 
true But, as some one has said, at least three generations of stu- 
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debts who hare road, mused and searched with many a sigh in the 
midst of “abundant libraries” must pa?s before a now University 
can produce scholars Our thr. o generations have yet to pass 
Scholar-i, poet-, statesmen, scnntists will come and in abundance 
in their own time, if wo men of avenge talents in the meantime, 
prepare the way tor thorn by living on a high pi me of thought, 
instead of creoping low As Graduates tho duty is imposed on us 
of contributing by our own livo-, to tli > intellectual and moral life 
of our country Wo mint evu lnw in mind that a University is 
not worth the high namo it heirs, it those bred within its walls do 
not bring credit to it by meins of cult nod thought and a high- 
toned life Tho groat school o£ Athens was a soho d of thnikors, 
whoso ideas spread abroad even is far as P.destine It was tho 
University life which rusjd the life of the people which civilisa¬ 
tion dawned npm bii’nnm U.iropo Doth Mahomeduns and 
Christians wore uplifted by the high mu il teachings of tho acade¬ 
mies of Oordiva Wo ate vot \ouug —vm )ouug ludoe 1 as a Uni¬ 
versity, bit voath Ins this prmlcgi, tint it lm its spuis to wm 
Now is tho t.mo fo* us to prove that though wo may not bo 
scholars, wo aio clulJtui of light and not d.ukuoss. The name of 
Young India in gen wal, and ol th. jeung lluulu in p ,i uular, is 
being draggi d into the intiu Wc aro all u-i n wore ou our trial 
boforo tho bar of tho civilised wirhl uid befno God Lot m by 
sohr.ety of coulact aud by a\ oi Png all c L iv igaiico of thought, 
prove oursolvos Worth) ot the odm itnm wo b ivo rec^ivod Tlnnk 
you what it is to ho a Gi adu ito ot a University r l h at word Uni¬ 
versity &igumos something lnghoi and deeper than i hod) which 
examines or teaches main things, and pi icos on us tlio haU- 
rnark of versatility by me ms of ita dogieos Tho ArL and Sciences 
it teachos havo bom lightly do-ciilnd u-> a pledgo ot tho idea of 
Unity of Learning, which the Greeks expressed by the teim 1*1 1 - 
losophy, and tho Hindus b) tho term In ah ncjnnna We must learn 
to look at life atoadily ami wholo, aud vve shall not learn that un¬ 
less Wo cultivate tho habit of deep thinking, wli’ch is one of the 
supreme nboessities of tho day among us Aud wo shill learn to 
think deeply if vve clo-ol) adhere to tho lo son taught to Jus pupils 
by Socrates That lessou is to tudoavoui to get )our ideas clear, 
never to shuttle your meanings, aud alwavs follow through. All 
inductive reasoning and universal donmtion are summed up in tins 
lesson That was also tho lesson taught to his pupils by the great 
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German Philosopher Hegel when he advised them to cultivate the 
habit of deep thought by first haring clear and definite ideas, by 
then gyving them p enty of ropo and thjjn seeing whether or not 
those ideas hang themselves It is one of the beauties of Plato's 
Dialogu >s that Yen often a di ; cus B iou between Socrates and his 
opponent goes through a long and sometimes tedious and dry course 
of argument, and at last, to the diss itvsf wtiou of the spectators, 
ends oithor in a bairou conclusion or perhaps in no conclusion at 

all But that does not moan that the disc i sion has all boon fu¬ 

tile, and tho powors of the inti lleut Wasted It means that deep 
thinking comes aftoi patient labour It is this passion for truth, 
light and clearness of ideas which wo must cultivito—and which 
this Unrvcr-ity imposes on us as oar duty to develop In these 
days of hui-y, excitement and umost when wo ire apt to borrow 
our opinions from other* e s pjuallv from those who shout tho 
most and write the strongest, tins Sxratic lesson is needed for ns 

all But deep thought comes only where the mind is tunod to a 

spirit of roverem o,—ot modesty and humility, which is willing to 
learn from all—wluJi halo- nothing hut loros o\crvtlung, except 
vice This occasion when yo i have ic e’vod from His Jlxcolloncy 
tho Chancellor voui diplomat and bem solemnly adjured by him to 
oaer show yonrsi loes in your lives and m \o ir conversations 
worthy of tho dog:ms < out. rred up m you, ought over to hro in 
your men'Mios is m r n d, md in pir 1 you tv icqmt yourselves as 
men knowing not lor knowing s - ike or idle di-putation or queru¬ 
lous criticism, but to bee in > dus to m r n for ever, useful mem- 
bors of soi ictv, loiing °nd h'y d < lti/eus of the state The hand 
from which you h > re got yo ir degr ms is tho hand of one who has 
himsolf led a life of stienuous nk, with conrigo, obedience, and 
faith And tho pla^ whc.c a ai hire been do larod Graduates 
ought to bo a symbol f o you of even'lung that you ought to as- 
piro to be as alum u of (his Fnvoioity Ian not an ldo’ator, but 
I belierc in the «ight and m-piritiou of a symbol when it typifies 
a lesson eithei of beauty or of bmiJiceiic 1 No sight in Bombay— 
and we have manv b ant.fill sights m this dear o’d city of ours, 
whother pr idu^d b / N i< ur j or male by man — (V's tho mind with 
Toverouco and encourages it to aspire high bettor than this Uni¬ 
versity with its molest buildings and lofty tower As I gaza 
upon thtm I feel I am m the presence of a Mother, whoso eyes aro 
turned towards heaven abovo, but whose foot aio planted deop in 
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earth below—» picture of purity, steadings and sobriety—convey¬ 
ing to ur all. like the fate of the lady that Rossetti loved. the 
meaning of things that are r Here ts a call to us from our Alma 
Mater to live our lues uoblv-^-not indeed to remake the world, for 
we have not made it. but to make absolute best of what we aro 
by diligonoe and devotion to all that is puro and lovely 



Political Speeches. 

THE INDIAN QUESTION, 

-- 

( Kent and Susses Times ) 

Undti the auspices of the Maidstone Radical Association, a 
crorcded meeting of Liberals mis held in the (/mil liichange, on Wed¬ 
nesday 20th, Oct J$S> to hear a lecture from Mr (' handacarhar, 
one of the notice delegates from the Liberals of India 

Mr. H Head, the chairman of the Radical Annotation, occu¬ 
pied tlio chair 

Tho Chairman, m a brief but appropriate speech, opened tho 
proceedings, and then introduced the lecturer, who was accorded a 
most hearty reception 

Commencing his addross, tho excellent delu ory of which 
elicitod the admiration of tho largo audience, Mr. Ohundavarkar, 
who wore tho Indian headdress, tendored his hearty thanks to thoso 
assembled for the warm reception they had given Inin, which, ho 
said, assured him of the mtorest which they telt in the mission 
which had brought lum to England, at a tunc when the people of 
that country were on the eve of a General Election He had to 
speak to them in a language which was not Ins own, and therefore 
lie askod thorn to extend toward-, him their sympathy, and to over¬ 
look any shortcomings which he might exhibit This appoal \va> 
answered by enthusiastic cheering, and tho lecturer then began to 
explain that his object in visiting England was to oxute a giaate r 
interest in tho affairs of India among Englishmen , and to remind 
thorn that when they went to the poll at the coming elections they 
would do so not simply on their own behalf, but also on behalf of 
tlve 200,000,000 peoplo in India, who were proud to acknowledge that 
they were under British rule (cheers) lie was not deputed bv 
lii9 fellow countrymen to toll them that their adimmsfcritiou of 
Indian affairs had been a failure, because there was a great deal 
m that admuiiitratioq that entitled England to the gratitude of tho 
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the people of the Indian Empire Among otl er things England 
had given India the precious boon of poico ( cheers) Sho had 
also given them freedom of spoeeh and the libo ty of the press It 
was true that for a short timo Lord Ljtton tried to gag the pi ess 
of that country, but they would lememlur thifc tho Libeials a ent 
thorn tho most noble Viceroy that India h il ever had—thoM irquis 
of Ripon ( applanso ), who removed then fatten (cheers) Further 
than that, they had established. < ollogos, so tliat the people 
India might bo educated to think, see, md read, liko Englishmen 
Tlioso wero blessings which entitled Engl md t> the gntitude of 
tho Indian people,and which justified tholattei m their loyalty and 
attachment to the British Crown mil tho l’ritnh public ( cheers ) 
After alluding to tho loyal receptions whuh had been a< corded to 
tho Duke of Edinburgh and tho I’nni e of Wih s on tho occasion of 
^heir Royal Highutssos visit to tho < omit 3 , and to the enthusiasm 
extended towirds the Mir.pi's ot Hip n, the le. liner gave it as his 
opinion that tho people of iudi 1 h. lnved m the desire of the 
British public to promoti tlunr pro pentv nidwdliri, ird it was 
because they bad that conlidonco <n the English pe pie that he had 
been deputed to vwt them now tit it t'uv wit pii-puing t> -elect 
tho representatives who sho ild constit it' t’u lr tutare E ..ilium mt 
^representative 4 who would not ouE h ivo tiio conti ol of tho 
affairs of this great and important count / but who wan’d also be 
the i ustodians of the aff ius of the Indi m Eu\p re As t’ ev \Vcre 
tho rulers of fndia, tho)'wore uutui illy lei hi Lei that '-acred 
rospousibilities Were imposed upon tin u tli 1 lugluat of who 1 was 
that when the , T olei ted tlici" repns >>i f iti ro-th , woull ttim’c nit 
onh of tliomsolv os, but of thou follow mio.c L i 1 ludi 1 (caoers ) 

Thorn were eort uu facts r I iting t > In li . w iu»i cliuifl their 
consideration undone of the loremoa* v is the 1 .t I hit of l lie 200 
million inhabitants of tlio Empire three touElis wero conuectoil 
With agnculturo, wliOso condition J 10 ualu d 1 hi 11 sc. 1 oils’, y to on- 
sidor a condition which tlio F'lminu Ooum i-sirn h id acknowledged 
as being w 01 so than tliat of the puonlo in Hie s’avo St ifcos ot 
America ( shuno ) They cued * Sli 1111 -, ’ and ho was gl ul tv hear 
it, because it convinced lum that they rocogn sod too tact that the 
condition of tho pooplo of India w is one which required iemed 3 r ing 
(cheers) During the past twonty seats tins had h id a serios 
oJt famines, and tho number of people win had died from tho want 
of food W93 9,000,000 , and their National Debt hud increased 
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from 36 millions to 214 millions storling ( Shame ) , and yet they 
were told that tho pi osont Oouserv ative Government were about 
to impose upon thorn fuilhor burdens. I To appealed to the British 
electors to piovont thia, and I'-m. od them that if there was one 
thing that ro pared remedying it was thocmUnnol increase in tlie 
military cost of the ciiatiy Aftn leferuug to the heavy cost of 
tho India Office, over winch Lord Randolph Churchill presided, 
the lecturer impressed upon In-* au ltoiico the iiocossitv of tnoir 
giving speci al attention to the (manual affairs of the Iudiau Lni- 
piro, dwodmg specially upon the fact tint although Lord Lytton, 
m 1K7<S, imposed a lav, o,c y Ia.thing of wlu<h it was promised 
should bo applied to the m ti ition of famine, Vvt that tho wliolo 
of the ruonev .vas list 1 f ,r the purposes oi the Afghanistan War, 
and when a Govern nmit mho. t d money for one purpose, and 
spent it for an cubic y dideient one, it snowed that Government 
was m a aoiy helpless condition The result of tho Afghan W ar 
was that tho name ox tho British was hated by tho Afghan, and had 
tho policy of Loid Ration been continued, they Would not have 
been able to so’tlo t\ u mtter ditliuilty nsthoy haddono, (choer^ ) 
Why had tho trover uumf of fudi a encouutorod this financial diiii- 
cully ? Why del ti y col' >ct for ouo purpose, and spoud for 
another ? Anl w'tv \ as flu lr IS ational Debt continually incieased * 
It wis b^can-e m l* li am, nt urj httlo liitoust was felt in Indian 
questions , be ame vitli tlm <'\cM)li)ii of IMr Bright ( ilic rs) and 
the 1 ate Zdb Usury. a\%c >ti ( cheers) tho members ot the British 
Ilouse of Gunmens lid n ,t p ay that regard to tho interests of tho 
people of Ludia is a 1 >val po>ple de a crv« d and wore entitled to 
(clioors) Who i tVy looke l it tho India O.lico thoy found tine 
Secretary of St it tor fudi. sa,roundod by his counullors- 
tho w'hele ot whim d.o.v v^.y h'gh sa'me-, and who 
Wore mtmestod in k.jp'ng up the cosGy oxpondituro of tlio coun¬ 
try ( Shumo ) 'Ihis would not bo remedied until tiny insisted 
upon their members ot I’uiliimont giving greater attention to and 
guarding the oxpend 1 tuie ot the country. lie uiged that an al¬ 
teration should bo in-de m the Way m which tho Indian Budget 
was piopare 1 an 1 prison It I, and that betore it was placed before 
Parliament it should be s ibmittod to tho Representative Asso¬ 
ciation in India—>vlio should bo callod upon to soud certain quali¬ 
fied members into the Council of tho Viceroy, so that they should 
have the opportunity of diScUs3ing the finances of the current year. 
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Until something of this kind was clone the grievances of which his 
fellow countrymen complained would never be remedied ( Hear, 
hear ) Since he and his friends had been in England some people 
and that portion of the press winch was antagonistic to them, 
assorted that they wero not representing the people of India, but 
if they were to argue this matter out, he might with oqual justice 
assort that tho members of the British House of Commons did not 
roprosent tho British public, as thoso who in the past had had a 
voice in tho selection ot representatives were in a minority ( Hoar, 
hoar ) Koforrmg to the promises which had been made that the 
natives of India should be illowed to take a larger share in the 
work of the Empire, lie quoted stitistics, at some length, to show that 
in very fow instances wero natiyos permitted to hold office in the 
various administrative departments Alluding to the administra¬ 
tion of justice m India, the lecturer observed that as between 
native and native tho systom was as good as perfect, but when it 
was a matter as between a European and a native, then ho regretted 
to stuto, that serious miscarriages of justice very often resulted, 
in proof of which ho mstaucod one very flagrant case of injustice 
In conclusion, tho looturer said he was quite sure that now that 
tho British public were bomg made acquainted with tho grievances 
of which the people of India complained, that they would not only 
extend towards them their hearty sympathy, but thut they would 
do all they could at tho forthcoming elections to secuie to them in 
the futuro those reforms wmch wore so much needod ( Cheers ) 



JUSTICE FOR INOm, 


(Xeurastle Daily Ieade> Xo>. 1SS-5 ) 

At a public mectmq held at the Central Jlalt, Xeu castle, foi the 
purpose oj Interna/ to addresses J/om the thiee Inman delegates on 
Indian a furs and Jor suppoi tiny <heu mission, Hr X (J Chanda 
varhar of Bombay spo/ e to th<' foilninny e[fe<t. Dr ijpeiun Watson lias 
m the chan - - 

M“ Chandavarkar said that, in common with his fellow-dele¬ 
gates, ne he irtily appiocia‘ed tho kind reception that had been 
given ihetu. Their kindness brought to his mind a romatk by a 
lady the other day that, although England is cold. English hearts 
aro warm (Uheero ) The words that ha 1 fallen from the chair¬ 
man dose* voel cordial recognition, and it seemed to him that the 
peoplo of India could not h ire a bettor friend in Parliament than 
the churmau—(Uhooi — ind he hoped ho would come forward as a 
candid ite and b. returuol (Cheon ) Unless the people of Eng¬ 
land gi\e immediate attention to the affairs oi India, things Would 
go from bad to worst Oi the 200 millions m that i ountry, three- 
tourohs of them follow amic iltu.e Tho >tate of these three-fourths 
was illustrated by the statement of the Famine Commission in 
1S7‘J that only one eighth aio as Well off as the negro in the lato 
iSluyo States of Americ i l)i Hunter, tho statistician for the 
Hovornment of India had statod that fort) millions of the people 
pass their lir< s from one end of the year to another on insutlicicnt 
food Sunila. testimony on the subject was givon by Lord Law- 
roneo, Lord Mayo Lord Northbrook, and Lord Ripon Jle would 
nnkc no allusion to the (lovornment of Lord Lytton, because that 
was an administration to which they did not wish to appeal (Hoar, 
hear) Lord Ripon’s administration had, however, oarnod their 
gratitudo and soenrod their goodwill in a manuor mo^t unprece¬ 
dented It had boon pointed out by Lord Hipon that tho average 
income of the population por head is two pounds—or threo half¬ 
pence per head por dav, Tho averugo mcomo of this country por 
head is £35—and thiv might fancy the difference between £ 35 
and £2 (Hear.) Under such urouwstaueos, the financial adraims- 
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tration of the country should be very carefully looked after. 
Had that been the case ? During the last 45 years, 
there had been 28 years of deficit and 17 years of surplus During 
40 years the remission of taxation had been 75 millions sterling, 
and the national debt had increased from 36 millions to 259 mil¬ 
lions sterling. Tho world had not produced a greater financier 
than the world-renowned Mr Gladstone—( Cheers )—but in 1858, 
whou the Indian debt was only 69 millions, Mr Gladstone said it 
was of a moro crushing character than the gigantic dobt of 
England, and since then the debt had not only doubled but almost 
trebled itsolf (Clioors ) During the last three years, India had 
had to borrow 13 millions sterling This was a most unsatisfac¬ 
tory condition of things They knew what to think of an indivi¬ 
dual who lives by borrowing (Cheers ) The same conclusion must 
apply to Governments and to countries (Cheers ) The military 
expenditure of India was enormously increasing As someone had 
said of the Indian army, India exists for tho army and not tho 
army for India (Laughter ) In the time of John Company a 
soldier cost 1130 a yoar , at present each British soldier costs £200, 
and each native soldior £20 a year Lord Lytton imposed a li- 
oouco tax upon the people for the purpose of providing a faimno 
fund, hut the very year it was collected it was expended foi the 
purposes of tho Afghan war Tho cost of tho India Office, 
presided over by tho Sociotary of State for India, was £230,000 
Tho Colonial Office only cost £30,000. Tho ono sum was paid by 
tho British taxpayer and tho other was paid by tho peoplo of 
India, who had no voice m rogard to expenditure. At tho prosent 
moment in India tho high officials wore complaining of a block 
of promotion, and so bonuses wore being spent upon them, but when 
Btatosraon like Mr Bright called for a roturn of the number of natives 
omployed m tho Government Departments, tho moment the roturn 
arrivod in tho country it was thrust aside and considered of no im¬ 
portance in tho House of Commons (Cheers ) There was a pra¬ 
cticable way by which tho finances of India could be made more 
hopeful In 1833 Parliament laid down the rule that the natives 
ought to havo a largo share given to them in the administration of 
tho country This pledge was repeated in 1853 and m 1858, 1801 
aud 1870 Those pledges had not been carried out Ho was not 
Bpeakiug of tho Civil Service, because that was a quostion which 
might be left asido for the present, but let them look at the Un- 
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covenanted Service, which was to bo exclusively reserved for the 
natives of India, But of 331 appointments in hi 3 own presidency 
301 are held by Europeans In the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh 54 officers are attached to one department, and not a 
single nativo The salaries vary from £300 to £20 a month. 
In the Forest Department there are 30 officers and only two 
natives Of the £1,850 paid every month to these officers 
the natives only get £40 In the Survey Department there are 31 
officers drawing £1,100 a month, and not a single nativo The 
Police Department has 63 officers with £3,900 of monthly salaries, 
and only one native, drawing £25 The Telegraph Depaitmeut 
has nine officers, and not ono native , tho Financial Department 
only ono native In tho Punjab, the Salt Dopaitmont has 2b offi¬ 
cers , only throe aro natives Tho salanos aio £(>,950 monthly, 
and tho natives only get £57 a month Tho Survoy Department 
has six officors, and not a singlo nativo , tho salaries aro £305 a 
month The Post Office has 44 officers , only 10 aro nativos , and 
tho salaries are £1,140 monthly, of which tho natives roeoivo £182 
Tho Financo Department has seven officors, and no nativos Tho 
Polico Department has 66 officers, of whom only throo aro nativo, 
receiving £130 a month out of £4,000 Tho Forost Department 
has 15 officors, and only ono native, drawing £20 out of a total 
monthly salary of £638 In tho Uncovonantcd Service the natives 
had boon hitherto disappointed, and thero was an encroachmont on 
tho part of tho Europeans to monopolise the most lucrativo posi¬ 
tions in the country IIow could there be economy under this state 
of things? (Hear, hear) How could there bo rotrenchmont with 
so many vested intorosts to nso in conspiracy against it ? Tho 
practical way to reform was to employ tho natives moie in tho admi¬ 
nistration of tho country (Cheers ) He was not making any 
formal indictment against Bntish rulo, but was seeking to advance 
India, and, when this country gave tho evils that oxist proper con¬ 
sideration, a remedy would bo found Parliament ought to tako 
up Indian questions much more seriously than it had dono, and 
follow the example of Mr. Bright and the late Mr. Fawcett 
(Cheers ) 



ENGLAND'S RULE IN INDIA. 


( Dirminghatn Daily Past, Derein ha 1SS) ) 

4 meeting under the uitspuns of the Jin in mg ham Liberal Asto* 
elation toai held m the Tuan Hall, fat the pin pose of homing ad- 
(iiasio'tfrom the thien Indian delegates The, Right flan, John 
Aught, M r. pie,sided 

Mr. N. G. Ohandavark.tr, who mot with an enthusiastic ro- 
peption, expressed las hear!) thinks foi the kiml welcome avoid¬ 
ed to him and las colleagues, Whou the tide of the < lei turn be¬ 
gan it was in favour of tho Conservatives—(hisses) — and as a re¬ 
sult all tho fnouds of India, with one or two exceptions, f tiled to 
got into Parliament Then ouo oi tho journals suggested that the 
Indian delegates could roturn home wisor md sadder men (Laugh¬ 
ter and lassos ) No doubt thoy would return home wisor men— 
—(CheersJ—hut they might, take it for granted th it 1 hey would 
not roturn saddor mon (Laugher and cheers) It seemed ounous 
if not romaikahlo that tlioso eandidatos who claimed support on 
tho ground of sympathy for India havo failed and those who said 
that India must he ruled by the strong hand have sin (.coded 
(-‘■Never mind ” and cheers) No, hi did not mind it one hit , nor 
would the pooplo of India mind it (Cheers ) Tho journal ho 
spoke of hud been shouting too soon Tho object of tho dologates 
in coming to England Was to mtorcst tlm people in Indian ques¬ 
tions Notwithstanding tho results of the elections the Indian 
pooplo need not be disappointed In tho end, the souso of justico 
and fairplay whioli was mhoront ui Englishmen would assert lt- 
sulf in regard to Indian questions (Hoar, hear ) It was true 
thev deeply regretted the failure of Mr Lai Mohon Chose But 
the very fact that an Indian had coiuo ovor to contest a seat and 
had been received fairly well is a source of infimto encour igeireut 
to my .countrymen. It did not mattor very much whether \Ir 
Ghose won or failod to win He had fought hones'ly and man¬ 
fully and tho English people had given him a very fair treatment 
worthy of the sense of British justice and of which India felt 



eompletely assured, True, it Vas not a substantial victory, but, 
nevertheless, it wu3 a moral victory and that was sure to dud a place 
in the House of Commons (‘ ( Soud him to Brimingham’’ and Cheers.) 
Another oloction resulted in the failure of Mr Slagg and in 
this result was felt great disappointment Mr Slagg had bean taking 
a great interest in Indian affairs, and it was to be hoped ho, too, 
would soon find a so at But, with theso disappointments m viow, 
they would not return sadder mon as long as justice lived, as long 
as truth lived, so long as John Bright lived (Loud choors ) No, 
not so long as thoir cause was fair and just , and they would carry 
on thoir work rolymg on tho sense of fair play so doar to English¬ 
men (Renew ed elisors ) They had previously boon in Birming¬ 
ham, not, however as was suggested, by any invitation Tlioy 
came of their own accord, to show their respect to a groat states¬ 
man , and if they had not done so the Indian people would liavo 
been ashamed of them (Choors ) He was a statesman who for 
the last thirty years had spoken, perhaps in tho wilderness, the 
words of justice, fairnoss, and truth m tho causo of India (Hoar, 
hoar ) There was one fact tho country should have before it pro¬ 
minently The pooplo of ludia wore loval to tho British Crown, 
—(Cheers)—that they wore loyal and wore attached to tho British 
Crown there could bo uo doubt But had that loyalty boon rooog. 
msed in a substantial manner J (No.) Tako, foi instauco. an in¬ 
cident during tho Soudan war, where a sick soldier bohavod with 
so much heroism and 3olf-»acri(ke that lus conduct was noticed bv 
the special correspondents as deserving of the Victoria Cross, if ever 
any conduct desorrod it. No notice had been officially taken of 
it And why J Because, to uso tho phrase of Lord Salisbury, 
the coloured millions of India wore not fit for the Victoria Cross 
(Shame ) During tho last Parliament, whon the Russian difficul¬ 
ty eroa'ted so much stir and excitement, the people and princes of 
India rushed as it were to assure the Viceroy that they woro loyal 
to tho Bntish Crown Some of the educated rlasses then said 
that the best way to recognise that display of loyalty was to allow 
them to enlist us volunteers Petition after petition was signod to 
that effect, but no reply was received (Shame) It was proposed 
that the natives should enlist on a limited scale, but no no notice 
was taken of it People were often undor a wrong impression as 
to the condition of the people of India. The late Lord Mayo 
spoke of it m 1867 a§ one of a purely miserable existence. Lord 
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Itipon in 1881 said the “poverty of the people 6f India is a noto¬ 
rious fact,” and that the average yearly income was £2 With 
regard to the military expenditure, Lord Canning laid it down 
that it ought not to exoeed 12’ millions a year In 1879 an army 
Commission was appointed, and its report stated that “there was 
some truth in the statement of thoso who say that India exists for 
tho army, and not the army for India ” (Shame ) It recommend¬ 
ed retronohmont yet tho expenditure was now twenty millions 
s/erhng If the natives got up some cry of wrong it was long, if 
at all, before any notico was taken of it, but tho case was vory 
difforont with tho Anglo-Indian officials. They no sooner said 
there was a block in tho promotion list than £7,500 compensa¬ 
tion was paid thorn (Oh, oh ) Ho contended that the promises 
made to India, in 1833 and again in 18.53, in 1858, m 1861, and 
in 1876, had not been carried out to tho extent that was neces¬ 
sary (Shamo ) lie would roinind Englishmen that nations in 
the past had conquerod empires, that they had ruled with a view 
to their own intorost, and when weighed in tho balance wore 
found wanting, and Providonco had oast thorn aside (Hoar, hear ) 
It was easy to conquer and easy to rule with a strong hand Tlicro 
might bo glory in it, but there was the impenshablo glory of 
which history should spoak—tho glory of having educated and on- 
liglitonod a fallen nation (Ohoers ) All that the Indians asked 
was that the rulo of despotism having been tnod in the past and 
failed, that tho rulo should be such that tho rulod should bo led to 
think they are at one With tho rulors—such would strengthen tho 
connection Providonco had formed between England and India 
(Loud choonng ) 



SPEECH 

At the 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, CALCUTTA, 188ft, 


Mr N O Chandaiarlar in seconding the resolution on council 
reform said — 

“ Mr Chairman and Gentlomen,—In rising to second this re¬ 
solution I confess I feel a certain amount of difficulty Considering 
the vast importance of the subject—and, if I may bo permitted to 
say, next to the question of roligious and social reform thoro is no 
other subject to which I attach greater importance , considering, I 
say, the vast importance of the subject—and that tho timo 
allowed to every speakor in this assembly is very limitedj I am 
afraid I shall not bo ablo to do that justice to it which its nature 
demands I hope, however, I shall receive indulgent treatment at 
your hands I propose to lay before you certain facts which seem to 
mo to deserve your careful attention in connection with this de¬ 
mand for rcpiosontative govoiament I pioposo to show by means 
of those facts that this demand of ours is based not on mere sent¬ 
iment, and that it is due to ourselvos and tho Government wo 
live under that, having affirmed at the last Congross the principle 
of representation, we should go one stago further and point out 
that tho principle is capable of being worked out in practico I am 
aware that our hostile cntics are finding fault with the schorao now 
placed before you for your approval But recent events encourage 
me m thinking that these cntics will gradually come round Thoy 
are in fact already coming round One of them has admitted that 
India is poor , and only tho other day you passed a resolution 
declaring the poverty of India to bo an evil which required to be 
remedied Another, who would not admit last year that tho Con¬ 
gress represented any one but thoso who took part in 
its debates, has come round this year so far as to say that tho 
present Congross, is a Hindu Congross which, I take it, moans, 
according to tho cntic, that it represents at all events tho Hindus 
Next year I doubt not our entio will, if he goes on improving at 
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tlus rate, feel the force of facts so strong that ho will admit the 
Congress to be national, (Cheers ) 

“Now, coining to tho subject bo fore us, the line I propose 
following is shortly this — 

“ Fnstly —I shall answor the objection that the political soil 
of India is not congenial to tho growth of representative insti¬ 
tutions 

“Secondly —I shall go on to show that the British Govern* 
ment iu India is founded on the principle of representation 

“ Tha illy —I shall point out Why I venturo to think that the 
tune has come for an expansion of that pnneiplo 

“ Fourthly —I shall lay befoie yon schemes of representative 
government suggested ^ before the present Congress was even 
thought of ) by oxpononccd Anglo-Indian administrators and 
writers 

“ Lust I /y——I shall wiud up with a few observations on the 
scheme which has just beon submitted for your consideration 

“ Let us take tho first of tho five points I have mdicatod 
aboro We now and thou lioar it said that the people of India are 
not fit for representative institution*—that India is not England, 
und that it would not do to introduce hero sy stems of Government 
winch have worked woll in a self-governing country like Great 
Britain Let us examine this statement by the light of history. 
History tells us that India was, down to a rooont period, known for 
lior ullage municipalities and runchayets, both based and worked 
on tho elective principle We have it on the authority of an emi¬ 
nent Anglo-Indian writer, that those institutions ■ oxeicised a 
great and bonelicial mllueuco over the people ’ I am quoting these 
words from Mi Guog’s Life of Sir Thomas Munro Now, his 
testimony is nnpoitaut, because ho wis both a soldier and states¬ 
man—ono, of whom, borrowing tho language of Lord Kosebery, I 
imgfctsav, that ho knew both how to conquei and maintain an 
Empire Ills testimony is aLo valuable for another reason namely, 
that ho has distinctly declared that as India was conquerod by the 
English with tho assistance of tho natives, it can be maintained 
with their assistance alono To quote his own words ‘We could 
never have conquered India Without the assistance of the natives 
of the country, and by thorn can we preserve it. Our actual con- 
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ditiou makes t his necessity more imperative ’ Now Sir John^ 
speaking ef tbo Pamhayet system as it prevailed in India says i 
1 A recent instance oocuried of a lospoetod ptosident of a Panchayc 
determining, from Ins sense of an impiA moamro, to leave a town, 
and between two or threo bundled of il-> weiltlnost citizens so 
decidely followed bis example that oppression Was stopped in its 
career and compelled to conciliate, by concession, an offondod 
Judge ' And tins ooouired m Sir John Maleom’s time —not very 
long ago Then, again, some one bas said that The East is parent 
of municipalities,’ and I have scon cited in illustration of that 
saying tbo following fact When on tbo cjiupiost of the twenty- 
four porgunnabs, the old municipal -.v-don was abolished great 
calamities befell that country, so much so that Mr Buttorworth 
Bayloy, then in charge of tbo district, bad to rostoio the old sys¬ 
tem, and trust to tbo poople themselves Tbo eonsmpionoo of this 
revival of the municipal system lias been stated in an official paper 
to ha\o boon that m nine months the crime sheet presented a 
blank I shall addimo euo more authority in 3uppoi t of the viow 
I am now piosoutmg for your consideration Sir Bartlo l’rero, 
you all know, was an evpoiieneed Anglo-Indian administrator 
]|o was by no means inclined to bo partial to the natives of thi3 
couutry IJis testimony, must thoroforo, carry some weight with 
thoso who cry from the house-tops that India is not, and can 
never be, lit for representative institutions Sir Bartle read a 
paper in 1871 at a meeting of the East India Association in 
London on ‘ Public Opinion iu India,' and hero is what ho saul on 
the occasion ‘ Any ouo who has watched tbo working of Indian 
society will see that its genius is ono to lopresout, not merely 
by election under Reform Acts, but ropresont generally by provi¬ 
sions, every class of the community, and wlion there is any dilh- 
oulty respecting any matter to be laid before Government, it 
should be discussed among thomsolves When there is any fellow- 
citizen to bo rewarded or punished, there 13 always a oaste 
meeting, and this is an oppression, it seems to me, of the genius 
of tho people, as it was of the old Basons, to gather together in 
assemblies of difforont tnbos to vote by tribes or hundreds ’ I think 
all these aro clear authorities and expressions of opinion in support 
of the view that the Indian 301 I is congenial to the growth of re¬ 
presentative institutions—that, in other words, the genius of the 
Indian people 13 of a representative character, and under proper 

*5 
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guidance and with proper oncouiagcmcnt that genius i 3 capable of 
gradual development ( Loud cheers ) But then, it is said, if repre¬ 
sentative institutions were to bo conceded to India, tho conccs-uon 
Will bo mconbistcnt with the principles on which tho Butinh rulo 
in this country is founded That re, those who aio opposed 
to tho grant of a representative form of government t> Ind'a aro 
known to aiguo that tho British Govoi umout is a dospotrem— a 
despotism, which is tempered by prebici bit it is mv^r Iioleas a 
dospjtiiin, that, in tho mteiosts of goil government in this 
country, itdoo-j, a-> it ought to do, ov< rything for tlio pooplo inatoad 
of having it douo by the pooplo I bCttotuly join issue with those 
who maintain tins view, which I now propobo to show n based on a 
total disregard of tho bistoiy of tho growth of tho British Govern¬ 
ment m India, Mi Bo 3 Worth Smith, m las cm client biography 
of tho lato Lord LaWeiouoe, has told us that tho ideal sot before 
themselves by the two L iweroucos when they were place linchaigo 
of tho I’unj ib w 13 this—to have oveiy thing done by tho pooplo 
‘The English Magistrite was niturally the moving spmt in each 
city, but associated with Inm there was to bo a Town Council 
elocted by the mtives from tluir own holy’ Aud tint, I say, 
may bo logardod as the ideal set before it by tho British 
Government It that Government weie adospitism, having nothing 
to do with the principle of lopiesontation, how happens it 
that you cannot bo tamod unless tho Legislature lias passed a law 
sanctioning tho tax imposod on you p And as to the Legislature 
itself, mark this fact Mon who are nominated its memhcis are 
soleotel not as nomiuoo 3 of tho Government but true ropio>enta- 
tives of tho pooplo It is truo that the people do not select them , 
tho membors aro nominated, not eloctod But that makes no dif- 
foronco, so far as the prinuplo is concerned Tho difference only 
lies m tho practical application of tho pi mciple, which is tlut no 
act shall bo dono by any publn otlicor unless tlio Legislature has 
sanctioned it Hero you see the ynms of representation 

Noto again this. Before a law is passed, it is pub¬ 

lished as a bill for pulic information and translated into tho 
■vernaculars. This further shows that our Legislative Councils, 
without which no act of any ofheer would bo legal, aro founded 
upon tho principle of representation It does not matter for the 
purpose of my present point that the laws are often passed m utter 
cUsrogard of public opinion. We are not concerned with the 



practioo now, foi pructico grows olovly out of principle, and it is, 
therefore, that I a3k you to look at the principle only anl to Bay 
whether the bisis of the Govern nent is not ouo of representation 
Indeed, even lo oking to tho practice, I may say thifc on sovoral 
occasions tho Secret uy of state has refusal to sanction Acts passed 
by the Inlian Legislature on tho ground that tho pooplo had not 
boon consulted m the matter For instance, when tlie Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council had boforo it in 1873 the l mijab Canals Bill, 
the Punjab Gowuinmont objected to its provisions on tho ground 
that they weio ' uufau to the agricultural interest ’ whn h is not 
consulted in the making of the Canal, anl ought n >fc, thoroforo, 
to be saddlel with its cost ’ Anl the Secretary of Stato vetoed tho 
moasuro on that very ground Maik again what oeeuned imme¬ 
diately on the mLolu tiou of tho Legislative Councils systom into 
India in 18ol Sir Geoige Clerk was then tin Governor of Bombay, 
and ho inaigurated iln opening ooremony of the Bombay Logisla- 
tire Council on the 22nd Jau nry, 18t>2, by addressing tho nomi¬ 
nated me mbeis, among who n were soveial native geutlomon, in 
tho3e raetner able werds “ You will lemombor that you owo to 
those who n yo i reprosent a strict account of tho fulhlmont of your 
dutios—to a peepTe who rc nouably desire your protection of their 
ackuowlelgol rights to live m pean ’’ 

<c Au assembly on this s^al v has uitui illy a tendency to ex¬ 
pand, aud soo'ug it has pleased Her Majesty’s Government to 
consider that tin turn has amvol for conferring this puvilogs 
on you, it will doubtless in due tune be enlarged,’’ Now, tlioso 
are voiy impel taut words—important, bocauso they were addres¬ 
sed on a memorable occasion by a responsible repiesentative of 
Her Majesty They oonvoyod a sacred promise They make two 
things clear—ono, that members were appointed to tho Council as 
popular representatives , the other, that iu due time the principle 
oa which the Council was founded woull bo graduallay expand¬ 
ed And it is tins oxp msioa we now ask for in putting forward 
the 8cliome ombodied m tho resolution before you (Cheers ) This 
brings me to my third point, which is this —has the tnn3 come for 
such an expansion ? Or rather, where is tho necessity of asking 
Government to reconstitute tho Legislative Councils on a popular 
basis ? Tho necessity, I answer, is clearly indicated by tin diffi¬ 
culty of making tho ruleis understand tho rulel What the late 
Lord Halifax, then Sir Charles wood, said in 18e3 from his place 
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in tho House of Commons stands true of the piesent tune IIo 
thon said ‘Thoio is no mixture of t!i3 English population with 
the native population We go, wo goYorn, and we return ” Tho 
result is that misunderstandings frequently ai iso Gorernmont con¬ 
templates a oeitam measure , and tho pooplo intorprot its act and 
tnotiro, sometimes rightly, sometimes wiongly The native press 
no doubt speaks foi the people, but its position is anomalous It 
has often no means of obtaining coiroct information , and it is 
apt to misunderstand and bo misundorstoo 1 Well, if tho people 
gather in public meeting or in a Omgiess ltko tins and tell 
Government what the wants and grievances of the pooplo aro, they 
are likely to bo told in loturn by captious critics that they do not 
represent tho masses In othor worls, those critics would allow 
non 9 to bo representatives of the peep’o but the Government, and 
the Government is foroign and p, ictically buieaueratie Is it 
thon to be wondered at that moasuies passo 1 without the consent 
or advice of the pooplo should often give rue to misun loistand- 
ings ? Is it not nocessai v that such a Government as om ^ should 
seek every mean-, of consult ng tho pooplo on important questions 
and of taking thorn into its confidence J ‘It is tho despotic ruler 
who most roquuos to know public opuvon/ wi ito Sir Bnrtlo Frcre 
What is tho means adoptod by the Givoinmont for dulv ascertain 
ing suih opinion in India 9 Tho neiessity of ascertaining it was 
pointod out by Sir Donald Mc.Loodi, formerly Lioutenant-Gover- 
nor of Punjab, in his evidence before the East India Finance Com- 
mittoo of 1871, Asked whether ha would leoommond an increase 
of tho duty on salt, lie answered,—‘ Before oxpressing a doudod 
opinion, I would consult tho natives moro than we do generally * 
Questioned again ho said ‘ I think mvsolf it is most dosirablo be¬ 
fore anything is done, for we loallv we do not know what would 
he the result uuless wo consulted tlum ’ And yot aio the people 
consulte 1 in mattor-, of tixitiou ' Now in quotum: tliese answers 
of Sir Donald in suppoit of tho view that a systom of reprosonta- 
tivo government is necessary for India, Sir Bartlo Eiero in tho 
paper already leforrod to said ‘They aro tho matuio opinions of 
his ( Sir DonahVs ) life time, aad I think they aro sharod hv many 
of those who worked with linn before him, about him, and below 
him 9 These mature opinions’ were oxpiessod liftoen years ago, 
when public opinion was not so strong and enlightened as it now 
is Now you have an intelligent class of educated natives who 
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occupy tlio povtion of inteipiutoH hetwomthc rulois ami thorulod 
That the masse- 1 on tin wholo aciept tln'i odm itel countrymon as 
thoir leader^ wis pro/ol t> demon Oration on the evo of Lord 
Ripon’s depaiturc fron this ooiiotrv, when titer joined the latter in 
bemng then testimony to the popjl.iuty of las Lnddnp's Indian 
pilioy And in eveiy couutiv, even m Fngliul, it is tho odmatod 
classes who repio ont the feelings of and leal (ho peoplo It 
follows, I think fio n whit I hi/o end and ipioted tliat tho flovern 
mont should dome some moans whoieby tho pooplo may be on 
ablod to expioss tlmr op'nons on id mmsti itivo questious nffoct- 
iug then weal or woo. D u thug with my fouith point, I wish it 
to be cloarly unloistood that tin deman 1 fo' an expansion of our 
Legislative Councls and for a systom of representative govern¬ 
ment had been made foi us by suJi men as Wn B irtlo Froro long 
before the present Oougiess was so much n thought of In his 
pipei, tj which I ha\a lopeatedly lofenod, Su Bartle sketched 
out a scheme >oinewhit, if not oxactlv, sitmlu to tho one now 
before \on Anothei scheme, liaviug tho same object in view, 
was suggested by an able Anglo Indian wntoi in the pages of tho 
Cnhutta Rotator of ltf71 That article, which is headed ‘Pio- 
viucial OouuciL ’ Will amply icp i\ poniiil A thud sohoine was 
that proposed so no ye us agibyMr M f Shaw Stewart, lately 
of the Bombay Civil Scrvico. wlio was for many yeais a District 
Oolloctor and for some time Chief Secret uy to tin Covormnout of 
Bombay I bring thoso soliomes to your notice to show that our 
demand Was anticipated by oxpciiemod administrators and officials, 
who had no reason to take an exaggerated view of oithoi our 
capacities or requirements Tins alono ought tosirvo as a refu¬ 
tation of tho chaigo that we are asking for revolutionary measures 
in prajrng for an oxpausion of tho lepiesentativo pnnoiplo in tho 
case of oui Legislative Councils As to tho scheme now submit¬ 
ted for youi approval, I shall n it sav more than this, that it is 
lueioly of a suggestive character l do not claim freedom fiom 
enoi foi it M> own opinion is that all wo aro ca’lod upon to do 
is to provo that the time has come for CKpunlmg tho principle of 
leprescntation, and to show, generally, how it is capiblo of bomg 
expanded In the scheme beforo yon I havo attempted to show that 
and that only. A perfect soheiuo < an bo formulatod only after 
you have fully consulted both officials and non-offiuals At prosent 
we do not go beyond generally indicating tho lines on which the 



Legislative Conn ils may be reconstituted "Hoar this in mind iu 
determining whether you should voto loi or against tho &chorae. 
And now, bofore concluding, lot mo impress upon yon one circum¬ 
stance Whatevei some of our coptions clitics may say, I am firm in 
the faith that as hug as wo uioundei Biitisli mlo, so long the 
development of tho ropresontativo p’lnoiplo is seemed. Tliat deve¬ 
lopment maybe and ought to bo giudual You may not havo the 
Councils oxp aided as jou wish to <lay o* tomeriow But sooucr or 
lator tho expansion must come, for tho vciy foundation of tho mlo 
is, as I hope to liavo ah’oaly shown, >c/)rc\e>tfati<>n Theio is a say¬ 
ing which I h wo seen often quoted tb at the Englishman carries 
repiosentativo institutions With linn whoiovei ho goes IIo took 
them to America, to Cauala, and tho Colonies And ho has 
brought them to [udia too This wis evidently in Mi Uladstono’s 
mind, when, in 18113, addiessiug tho British public through tho 
Ilouse of Commons, he said ‘You will go on , you will bo com¬ 
pelled to go on , and what u inoia, 1 hope, you will bo inclined to 
go on in tins noble and uptight and blessed work of gradually 
onlaigiug tho Tndianfrincluso ’ Tfc is only a que (ion of nine vdiou 
and how tho institution is to glow Tho solution of that question 
xvill dopond not so milch on (rovoiumont as on youisolvos—that is, 
on tho pooplo of tins couuti j You mast a Banco in all duoetions , 
you must be truo to yo ii-mlvcs and show that vou deserve tho pn- 
\iloges and rights which jou seek Tho largo nuiuhois m which 
you havo met at tins CongicoS—tho long distances m any of you 
have tnavollod—and the sobriety and sound iudgm3ut your delibe¬ 
rations have shown, arc ui themsehoo piomiuug, foi thoy prove 
that you are pioparod to sei v o jour couutiy , that its wdfaio oc¬ 
cupies a prommont piano m youi lioait, and tliat you have begun 
to see that, though speaking diffoient languages and separatod by 
social distinction, your mteiosts aio identical an 1 you must learn 
to bo umtod. You liaao begun well, and if >ou go on as you have 
boguu, depond upon it you will succeed in obtaining tho boon of 
reprosentatavo goaemmout for youi countiy. You havo only to 
persoiove 1 If tho English/ says Sydney Smith, ‘ woio in a para¬ 
dise of spoil mneeus predictions, tn-y would continue to dig and 
plough, though the*o Were novel a peach nor a pino-ipplo the 
hotter foi it/ You must avoik at tliosJ q jcstions m this sp’iit of 
the Englishman aud thou su< cess will, L assuro jou, he yo^l-,,’ , 
^ Loud ami pioJongcd ihconng.) 
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( fun at hi , hid Hay 1S ( >0 j 
Pieudcnlutl sUbbcu by dfi V O' Chanditvai On 
TliL rKO\ INGIAL CONFEREM.'L— V NECEs Ti’\ 

Tt scorns to mo that, after I,lie onfluisuisin With which the pro* 
vious Conferences woio held and ill success which attondi d their 
deliberations, ltu hardly ne< jss.wy to jn-diiy the holding of a 
Provincial Conference oveiy you by pointing out its utility Lu 
the pie-ulonti.il address whu li the llon’blo Mi Javeiilul delivered 
at tho So\outh Piouncial Oonforoin o held at Bombay nearly two 
yoai-> .igo, ho ronnrkcd — Tho value of such a Conference as 
this is not to bo measured so much by its Bomlutions as by tho 
opportunities it gives to dolegitob fiom diffoioi.it paits of this Pro 
sidonoy of comparing notes and exchanging ldoas on matters affe¬ 
cting our common welfare ’ Tt is indeed impossible to ovagge- 
lato tho impoitauco and utility of au annual p dihcal pilgiimago of 
this land, which buug» together a laigo coneouroo of repicsonta- 
tivo men from the different puiU of tho Presuloucy and enables 
thorn to moot ou a common platform for tin public woal Tho 
moral and social effects alono of those annual gatherings, which 
bring homo to us tho fact that wo aro tho natives of one country, 
bound together by a community of political mtorosts, objects, and 
aspirations, aio enough to illustrate and omphasise tho value of a 
Provincial Conforoiwo In that respect this annual gathering 
may well bo said to add to tho remarkably useful service which tho 
National Congress h v-> leudoro l and is tendering by assisting tho 
silent proco^ going on uaong iw of tho mu lb ation of the different 
castes and croods in India But the valuo of a Provincial Confe¬ 
rence does not rest upon that consideration alom, winch can only 
bo included among its indirect advantages Tho Provincial Con¬ 
ference is not only a utility, as my friend Mr Javerilal would call 
it, but an indispensable necessity in those days, when the mofussil 
has boon able, by reason of important chaugos offoctod during tho 
last fifteen yoars in the constitution of district municipalities, lo- 
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cal boards, and the Provincial Legislative Councils, to coino to the 
front, so to say, and callod upon, as it wero, to stand sliouldor to 
shouldor with the Presidency towns m assisting tho Covemment 
with such help, counsel, and cuticistn as is always noeessaiV for 
progressive administration Thoie was a time in tho history of 
our political organizations, when tho motussil, owing to its back¬ 
wardness in point of education, intelligence, and public spmt. had 
to dopond outirely on political associations in tho Presidency town 
for tho purpose of lepresonttng to Government tho wants and grie¬ 
vances of the people It was then that tho Bombay Association of 
old under tho leadership and guidance of such sturdy representa¬ 
tives of nativo opinion as tho lato Jagaunath Shankarshet, tho lalo 
I)r Bhau Daji, the late Hu Muugaklas Nathoobhov, tho lato Mi 
Nowiojoo h’urdooujoo, the lato Rao Sahob V N Mandlik, and 
last, but not least of all, Mi Dadabhai Naoioji wore ablo to inter¬ 
pret to Government from tune to tnao tho wants and wishes of tho 
people of this L’losidenc) Th it was tho only oigamsol body of 
Nativos in tho Presidency towu to which tho mofussil had to look 
for help as its spokesman till tho year 1870 The Bombay Asso¬ 
ciation londerod in lis time valuable sorvioe in that respect, and 
there was many a battle winch it fought on behalf of tho people in 
securing redress for Ilnur guevaucos Tho year 187U mud he re¬ 
garded as an impel taut epoch m the histoiy of tho political orga¬ 
nisations of tho Presidency It was in that year tint tHo Poona 
Sarvajamk Sablia was founded foi the puiposo of representing the 
wants and wishes of tho inhabitants of the Deccan The history of 
tho Poona Sarvajamk Sablia is too well-known to need repetition 
hero Tho yeoman’s service it has rendered to tho Indian Umpire 
in gonoral, and this Presidency m particular, has boeu acknow¬ 
ledged from tuuo to tnuo not only by tho public and tho proo-> but 
also by tho authouties 

<*TlIE U Nil YPPY vu,t,ey”—N ow ‘ V ri'OSPEROUS province” 

It is, I need hardly sav, a most encouraging sign of the times, 
one, I hopo, auguring a good future for tho Presidency in general 
and tho Province of Sindh in particular, that the Provincial Con 
feronco is enabled by tho kmduuss and public spirit of our Sindhi 
friends to moot this year in this city It has boen sometimes 
tho fashion to speak of Sindh as a neglected and isolated province, 
and I notice that one of the well-known citizens of this- place ba> 
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recently complained in very bitter toi ins in the columns of the 
Calcutta lie mew of “ the isolation of Karachi ” as “an imperial 
mistake ” But though Sindh lias in one sense reasou to complain ot 
its isolation, being situ ited iu a lemoto i orner of the Bresidency ot 
which it fonns a part it hoc-, without saying that it lias duung 
tho last tlurtv ycirs maile such progicss that it is now able to hold 
l ts own as in imporraut pa, tot tho Lndiau Dmpiro What liftv 
>eais ago used to be dosc.ibed as “ tho Unh ippv V illivy ” is now 
deservedly spoken of is a prosperous mil p*.ogicssing province on 
ac aunt ot the i ipid g owth of ti id< to > mc.e is. d intelligeni n 
ami public sp.ut, md tho n knowledg' 1 geogt iplin il advantages 
is tlie entirp if foi Nhiitli Wes' Tndia ot this iising (own and jioi t 
ot Kar ichi Kmdh 1 ml no 1 mgt r , omplain ol houig uoglei ted It 
is said ot one ot the tot ucr Gouinors of Bombav—Sn George 
Glcrk—-that ho mwe ■ am< to Kar ichi sttpped on hoi, d a 
ste imer, and w is ■ envoicd to llvderahid, wlnnu two oi throe 
days ailonv uds he ..tinned l>\ tho samo conveyance to Bomhiv 
That w is all (ho couit he could pav to Bus pioviucc—a burned 
visit to Sindh md i spuedv retain 1o Bombay But things have 
iltcred , civ coiisidorahlv since thou A Governor who in those 
days did not woo tin provine, with great attention would run thu 
ink ot wiock'Ug lus , .put item as a suci esstul md impartial ad- 
miniotritor Nca.lv «>v< r\ Gevoinoi since then -lrom tin time 
if Sn H nil. Krm downvi.ds —his showu his solicitude for 
the prosperity ot this proume bj r not only visiting it but tarrying 
hero toi so no wooks md frying to icquaint In ins ol f on the spot 
with i ho wints and wish >s of tho people There was 
also a time whim, toi want of indigenous talent, Sindh 
had to unpirt educated N itivos from the Docrau for em- 
pbvinouf in the various departments of its public service 
Tt thus happeuel tint some ot the distinguished leade.s of Native 
thought m Bombay and the D -ccan, such as the late ftao Saheb 
V N Mamllik, the late Ifcao Bahadur K L Nulkar, tho late Mr. 
X M Barman md Dr Ii G Bhandarkar, Dewau Bahadur I,ax- 
man J igaunath Waulya, Mr V A Modak, tho late Mr M M 
Kunte, and other Hindoos of tho Deccan that l could name, made 
thoir m (pi imtance With and gumod their official experience) m this 
province in tho beguimug of thoir career—experience which I 
presume to think, must have among other things, enabled them 
subsequently to become the trusted loaders of the Native public But 
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How, thanks to the Siudli Collage, indigonou3 talent has developed 
so that Sindh can no longer complim ot the want of educated 
Nativos Tho Sindh Sablia, established twelve years ago, bears 
proof of tho fict that there are he^c public-spirited men eager to 
derote a portion of the’r timo and energies to tho 3orvice of their 
country in general and their Pronin e in particular It may bo 
that Sindh has not been as active is it might have been in assist¬ 
ing the cause of tho National 'engross and the Provincial Oon- 
ferouco , but it li is now leioliela stigo ot progiess whon it 

< anuot any lougei lag Ijelund tho other pirts of the Empire but 
must heir its share ot the ie^pon-ubthtj that devolves on true citi¬ 
zenship The spirit of politic il etiwtv is ibtoad—it lias touched 
tho diftoront parts ot Uu ( lunbv' Sindh too < anuot fail to bo 
touched and inspire! by if md -u h is the mat h of that spuit tbit 
ithasonabhd us, men from dift Mint places to moot on one 

< omrnon plitform h. .c to. tli pur-nut of i common object—tho 
good of the whole 1‘raideucj, ini lading Sindh 

Tun wvms or Stvim. 

Sindh is not without its wauts and griev luces some of thorn 
lu common with those ot the other pirt-> oL the President y , aud 
others of a spi aal m l loo il eh it veter I n >tioo that m the ad¬ 
dress which w i-« ]u’sented to lus Excellency Lord S vndhurst during 
ms tour here 1 ist Non mber bv the Sindh S vbh i it wis rapr^si nt- 
od to Ins Excellency tli it m tho ni itti i ot judicial administration 
expenditure had continued to bo tho same iu this Piovmco that it 
had been m my yei^s ago although the re „ t pts had lnereiseil con¬ 
siderably sme thou, tli it the conversion of tho S id vr Emit into 
a Chief Court ot throe Tudges w is nc led m tho interests of tho 
Province , tli it Police r for n w is ouo of the important ipiestious 
of the day , aud stress \v is 1 ud uu the necessity of the sepiration 
of judiu il aud executive functions It may bo also noticed th.it 
tho representative of Sindh in the Bombiv Legislative Oouucil — 
tlm llon’blo Mir Allalibakskhan—dro.v pointed attention to some 
of tho wauts of the Province at the tunc of tho discussion of tlu 
Provincial Budget m August last But it will not do —it is not 
doing enousrh—to put your wants on paper and present them m a 
welcome address to tho Governor or to give expression to them 
through your representative in the Legislative Council at one of its 
Budget meetings What is wanted is to bring not merely tho 
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public opinion of Sindh but tho public opinion of tho whole Presi¬ 
dency to hour upon those ipiostions aud tlms souiro for their satis¬ 
factory solution the ''Ustainod snnp ithy, co-operation, and support 
of all tho parts and people ot the Presidency Tfc goes without 
saying that such sympathy, co-oper ihon, and support are absolutely 
essential where the wants of Sindh ire the same is tho-o of tho 
other parts of the Presidency hut oven is t > your bio il ind spoeial 
wants and grievances, local iction loeil r. pres.nl itious, and local 
agitations which are very good in their own wis Mould gain m 
weight if strengthened by the unite 1 uul more potent voice of 
public opinion, both m and out of the Pro run e IlitJuito very 
few outside tho Province have had oppoifunihe- of Knowing what 
Sindh wants and what its grievances are 

Tar, IvriiAV Ilian. 11 — Us I’mviw ra 1 i,ui 1,1s 

It does not fall within ll.c province of tins Gonfcionco to dis¬ 
cuss and resolve upon uiy [niperi il <piislion-> not do 1 think that 
it is dcsiriblo tint in this p-csidcnti.il addn o I should make any 
reference to thoni 1 intend to do d is tar is I t an hero with 
mattois of proviueiil intent mi> h as fill within flic s< ope of this 
Conference In toe tunc ot Pord Itipon the d< coutiali/atiou 
Schorao rcc< ived practn al <h v< lopinout Po. o l Governments wero 
(hen invited to assume now oldig itioiu and piouded simultaneous¬ 
ly witli tho means of disdiaigiag llic.n They wen assured that 
wlulo under the developed scheme they would he ' ihh < tfectually 
to promote economy as well as to develop tile revenues/' their 
shaio of tho increased rcsouici s tnus obt lined wall b it tliair :rce 
disposal, subject alwivs to standing rules to lie mule from time to 
tune, ’ and th.it 4 the Imperial Government will make no demand 
on them except in the case ot disister so abnoim u is to exhaust 
Imperial reserves and rcsouiees and to nccossitite a su-poiwon of tho 
entire machinery of public improvement throughout tlio Kmpire b 
All tins and inoro arc m itters of history' But vvliat his been of 
lato the practical effect ot tho du cutiah/atiou scheme ' Its author 
and its promotois desired by means of it to me. jaso the resources 
of the Local Government for local benefits ml purposes, and to 
promote a feeling of mutual confidence botweon those and tho 
Supreme Government But it has fulfilled neithor end. When 
there were large balances at the disposal of tho Local Govern¬ 
ments, the Government of India have swooped down on them and 
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carriod them away Wo had this result summed up by the Hoti’blo 
Mr Nu gent in his spooeli at a meeting of the Boinbav Legislatno 
Council hehl on the 17th July, 1803 Hpoakmg of the Provincial 
Budget, ho said that “ so long as he had had anything to do with 
the framing of the Budget he had always thought that it was ad¬ 
visable to keop in hand something more than the minimum of 20 
lakhs in ordor to bo able to meet it i moment’s notice any contin¬ 
gency that might arise It ha 1 h ippenod during the piospirous 
period alluded to by Mr Mehta that tlm estnnitcs of revenue, 
cautiously prepared, wert exceeded , this was due to a great m 
crease in tho Abkan and other receipts, and the result was that at 
the end of the period tliev had a yorv. coiisidciablo balaueo m hand 
The outcome, however, was unfortunate for tho Government of 
India were in hn metal straits at that tun , and tho Assyuuu ftom 
Calcutta came down on the fold and swept iw.ax a large portion of 
our balance The Bombay Government hid thus been t night hv 
OKpenence not to accumulate balances’ Tins is not a quotation 
from the speeches of any tin -brand of the Congress or 
the Confercnci - it is tho deliberate opinion deliberately c\- 
pressod by the Financial Member of tho Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, to the effect thit tho doocn f ralis ition polio in its 
actual Working hid of late taken away all inducement 
to economy on tho pirt of tho Bombay’ Government mil led to a 
want of conhdenci m tho Supremo Government Tint this inode 
of dealing With the Lot al Governments is not fair must be taken 
to bo practically admitted by the S ipreme Government itself by iU 
annouucom lit in the 1 ist Fmincial Stit< muit that it is now en¬ 
abled by th i improvement m its financial position to repay to the 
Local (rovernme uts the balances taken a wav from the litter m 
1894-05 

TtIV, 1VI,UU\I,U V \Nll WAM OP 1 UCllX PKOVINf UT 
roxrnNcib 

Sir James Westland lias himsclt idmittod that the «pi. stion of 
what ho choosi.s to call the 'So-called Piosinual Contracts' ,s a 
question on wlmdi opinions dil'tor , and there is therefmo nothing 
presumptuous if on tnis point wo give e\pr,ssu>n to a feeling tha f 
Sir Tames has f nled to apprei i ito the trie uatur„ oi tho oornpl unt 
made by’ ‘he Prorinci il authoutios against tho principle on which 
those contiact arrangements are made, Sir James Westland oh- 
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serves in para 01 of his statement that 1 nearly ovory Province in 
India assumes that it is the possessor of a largo surplus of revenue 
and that only the necessity of maintaining the expenditure of 
other and poorer Provinces or something which is vaguely termed 
as Imponal necessities, prevents its oivjoving the full benefit of its 
own revenue-* ” Now this is, in my hutnblo opinion, not a correct 
statement of the true nature of the complaint made by the Provin¬ 
ces That complaint is, that the poorer provinces aie made to 
contribute uioio largely to the so-cillod Impeual necessities than 
the-r richer neighbours This Will bo at once evident, if we exa¬ 
mine the figures which Sir James Westlaud has himself given in 
bis statement, and the annexures appended to it For instance, out 
of the total of ncirly 22 crores of unexpended levonue contributed 
by the Provunial Governments to supplement the 16 crores of im¬ 
perial receipts, \vc lind that Madras contributes nearly 3 crores, the 
V W P.ovrni <>s contribute V crores, while the rich and popu¬ 
lous Province of -Bengal contributes less than crores There is, 
in f let, no principle observed m the allotment of expenditure with¬ 
in the province, arid iu the contributions inquired from it to the 
[mpoiial Government The contributions to the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment fiom the V W Provmcos and < )udh is nearly 60 per cent 
of its total revenue, Madras contributes 53 per cent, while Bengal 
contributes onlv -13 per cent and Burmnh contributes less than VI 
per ccnf 

It might be said that m this inspect Bombay is a favoured 
Province as its locil expenditure is twice as laigo as tile sum it 
< ontnbutes to the Imponal Government This is, however, only a 
superb* lal impression of the real stite of things The correct prin¬ 
ciple is that these Provincial contributions for tho common neces¬ 
sities of tho Kmp’ro should pi ess equally upon the inhabitants of 
tlie sovoral Provinces This is, however, far from being the case. 
The Bombay Presidency with its 10 millions of inhabitants contri¬ 
butes 21 ciores In other words, each man, woman, and cluhl 
pays one rupee and a half to the Impeual Government m the ahapo 
of this contribution Midras contributes Ito 1-5 annas per head , 
the Punjab contributes lc3S than a rupee , the N W I’roviuces 
and Oudh about a rupee per head, while Bengal contributes only 
about 10 annas per head 

Tnn PmmvciAL BuixjLj: 

Having said so much on the principle on which the Provincial 
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Contracts ought to be settled, I now pass on to the Financial State 
raent of the Government of Bombay for the year 1895-90, which 
was presented at a meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council, 
held m August last by the Hon’blo Mr Nugent In introducing 
that Budget into the Council, the Hon’blo member made a spooch, 
pointing out how the Bombay Government had managed to con¬ 
tend with difficulties over winch it had no control and succeeded in 
securing at the end of each of the official years 1898-94 and 1894-9') 
a balance slightly in excess of the minimum of JO lakhs wluJx 
the Government is bound to koep He did not hold forth better 
hopos fox’ the year 1895—96, but pointed out that the Government 
would have to face in that year ‘ a deficit of 9,79,” “or in other 
words the estimated e\pendituro foi 189 5-96 exceeds by that 
amount tho estimated income,” and that, therefore, the position 
was one of great anxioty He concluded by sajmg —“Unless, 
therefore, tho unexpected happens,—exchange improves materially, 
our expenditure estimates are by some unforesoon chance not work¬ 
ed up to, and our revenue progres&os at a higher rate than wo have 
at present any reason for supposing that it will do —it appears 
likely that when tho time arrives for framing tho Budget tor 1890-97 
tho shears will have to bo applied with pamful vigour in the 
struggle to bring on expenditure within the limits of our available 
funds” On this account the Budget for 1895—96 was doscribed 
by some of the non-official members of the Council as “anadvir- 
sity budget,” but it would appear from the review of the finances 
issued by tho Accountant-General of Bombay in February last that 
things have not proved so bad for the official year which closed on 
the 31st of March last as the Hon’ble Mr Nugent had feared it 
might. What he callod the unexpected has happened —exchange 
which was calculated in the Budget at 13d improved This im¬ 
provement, by reducing tho amount of compensation allowance, and 
an increase m certain heads of revenue have bettered the financial 
prospects of ihe year, so that tho Acoountaut-Geneial promises 
according to the revised estimates for 1895-96, a closing balance 
of Rs 30,86,000, instead of Rs 20,64,000, which \va^ the original 
Budget estimate It is noticeable that m the Budget the land re¬ 
venue was estimated liberally and several of the non-official mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative Council expressed a fear at the time that it 
might lead the Settlement Department “to work up to tho Govern¬ 
ment requirements” and thus enhance the assessments so as to im- 
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pose heavy burdens on land-owners But the Accountant-General's 
review shows that there will be a deficit of Rs 86,000 in land re¬ 
venue, mainly “due to an over-estimate of revenue e\pocted from 
revisions of settlement ” It seems, then, that when the next Fi¬ 
nancial Statement is presented to the Council, the Revenue Mem¬ 
ber of the Bombay Government will bo able to give a more hope¬ 
ful account of the finances for the year which ha3 just closed than 
he was able to do last August. 

An UA.RLIE'R DISCUSSION OF THE PROVINCIAL BUDGET 

And speaking of the prospects of the next Financial State¬ 
ment, I may give expression heie to a wish I have heard largely ex¬ 
pressed in non-othcial circles that the Government would do well to 
introduce the Budget for discussion into the Legislative Council at 
an earlier period than August Some of the non-official members 
of tho Legislative Council have repeatedly urged this point on the 
attention of the Government but m vain 

But it may be said that these discussions of the Provincial 
Budget in tho Provincial Legislative Council are of no practical 
uso and have ouly a sort of academic interest. I notice that one 
non-official member of tho Legislative Council expressed himself to 
that effect at the last Budget meeting It is true that the mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative Council can but talk on the Budget and 
have no power eithor to alter the estimates of revenue or modify 
tho grants for expenditure The non-official members can only 
criticise and cau be content But we should not slight even 
this small privilege conceded to the non-official members of the 
Council 


Provincial legislation. 

Since the last Provincial Conference met, there has not been 
any important measures of legislation mtioduced into tho Legis¬ 
lative Council The only measure calling for special notice here is 
the Kurrachee Port Trust Bill, and the Government of Bombay 
doserve credit for having withdrawn it ultimately m deference, as 
I venture to think, to public opinion That Bill, as you are all 
aware, aimed at depriving the Kurrachee Municipality of the 
right it has enjoyed for nine years to elect two persons 
as members of the Kurraehee Port Trust, That right 
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Was conceded to the Municipality in 1896 after a good 
deal of discussion in the Legislative Council , and the late 
Sir Maxwell Melvill one of the most distinguished, fair-minded, 
and cautiously conservative mombers of the Civil Service that have 
ever adomod either the Bombay Bench or the Council, had a hand 
with Lord Reay in conceding that right to the Kurraches Munici¬ 
pality It has beau on all hands acknowledged that the Munici¬ 
pality has exercised that right with sound judgment and discretion 
and that tho members it h.is elected have been among the most 
useful members of tho Kurrachee Port Trust, But it was proposed 
this year to deprive the Municipality of the franchise on the 
ground that it could have uo locui> standi in the Port Trust Tho 
Kurrachee Municipality has reason to bo grateful to Sir Charles 
Ollivant in particular for having m his capacity of Y< ting Com 
missiouer of Sindh pointed out to Government the mexpediem y ot 
taking away from the Municipality its present right of returning 
two members to tho Pert Trust 

The native tress 

This -jympathetic policy of tho Bombay Government has not 
been without its effect on the Native Press in this Presidency 
That Press is often charged, though unreasonably, with indulgence 
in carping and unreasonable criticism—.with a proneueso to abuse 
the authorities and rovile the Government But if tho Native 
Press is so bad as it is represented or rather misrepresented to be 
by its critics, how happens it that duung these twelve months it 
has adopted what on tho wholo may be described as a friendly 
attitude towards the Government of Bombay J It is no exaggera¬ 
tion, therefore, to say that Lord Sandhurst by his recent frank ut¬ 
terances and a policy of tact and sympathy has so far inspired a feel¬ 
ing of confidence in the minds and hearts of the public of this 
Presidency and that feeling finds its echo m tho friendly tone 
which has of late on the whole been adopted by the Native 
Press m writing about the Bombay Government 

Agrarian policy 

It is not my desne to dwell at any length in thu address on 
the different questions which will form the subjects of the resolu 
tions to be proposed and submitted to this Conference The 
speakers to those resolutions will, I hare uo doubt, handle them 
ably and do justice to them. I conceive it to be my duty, however, 
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to renew generally such points and considerations regarding the* 
more pressing of those subjects as hare attracted public attention 
since the last Provincial Conference met Now, there are four or 
fire subjects on which we constantly hear some agitation or other 
going on in this Presidency-or of which we may say that they affeot 
more than any other subject the material and moral interests of. 
the people of this Presidency They are firstly the condition of the 
ryot as affected by the agrarian policy of the Government , secondly, 
tne condition of education m the Presidency, thiully, the Abkan 
policy of the Government , and fourthly, the necessity of Police re¬ 
form On the first of thesQ questions —oiz , the condition of tha 
ryot, I need hardly remind you that the question of the indebted¬ 
ness of the agricultural classes has engaged the consideration of 
the Government of India ever since the Famine Commission of 
1879 collocted a great deal of useful evidence and recorded valu¬ 
able notes on the subject Lord Duffonn, it is well-known, insti¬ 
tuted a confidential euqmry on the subject aud collected important 
information thereon from the local officers in the different parts 
of India 


Education. 

The next is the important question of education, both higher 
aud primary It is a subject which has been exhaustively treated 
by the President of the previous Conference But I may observe tha%, 
on this question of education we are perfectly justified m asking 
Government not to stint but to spend more. The late Mr. Justice 
Telang, who took special interest m this question, used to say that 
in pleading the cause of education, both higher and primary, we 
must be like Olivor Twist—always crying for more and not resting 
till we got it It is gratifying to note that m addressing the 
Sirdars of the Deccan at the Durbar, held m Poona m September 
last, Lord Sandhurst laid particular emphasis on this question p o£ 
education In making a ferrent appeal to the Sirdars on it, His 
Excellency asised for their co-operation. 

Abkari 

Then there is the question of Abkan Those of us who 'have 
been complaining of it as a weak blot in the Abkari administra¬ 
tion of the Presidency m that its object is revenue first and tem¬ 
perance afterwards will find some support of that complaint tin the 
Government Resolution published so late as June last, reviewing 
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the administration of the Abkan Department for the revenue year ' 
which ended in April, 1894. The increase in the revenue, wherever 
it has taken place, is referred to in the revenue in a vam spirit of 
jubilation and occasion taken to have a hit at “ a so-called tem¬ 
perance movement” in the Oolaba district From the answer given 
by the Honourable Mr. Nugent to a question put by the Honourable 
Mr Betalwad at a meeting of the Legislative Council held m 
February last we gather that licenses for toddy shops in the 
Khandesh district have been stopped, bocause Government were 
satisflod H that there was no genuine demand for toddy ” in that 
district. The figures cited by the Honourable Mr Nugent no doubt 
show that the annual average revenue from toddy in the Khandesh 
distriot was in the five years ending 1876-77 Rs. 46, in the five 
years ending 1881-82 Rs 18, and in the five years ending 1886 87 
Rs. 110 , bat if raw toddy is more wholesome than either country 
or Europe liquor, the object and aim of Government must be to do 
all it can to encourage people to piefer it to the latter And it is 
hardly encouraging poople to be temperate to close raw-toddy shops 
■on the ground that there is no genuine demand for the toddy 
How can the lower classes be expected to know that raw toddy is 
better than liquor when the only thing they are offered now is the 
latter ? Experts like Mr. Dantra and others have demonstrated to 
the hilt that this “ healthful spirit,” as Lord Reay called it, is now 
■scarce owing to what has been called the “ boycotting ” of toddy 
Owing to the heavy tree tax levied on toddy trees and the harsh 
and arbitrary rules m operation for the conveyance and so forth of 
the raw juice, trees have naturally come to remain untapped, and 
this innooent industry has been greatly crippled causing senous 
loss to many an owner How is it that raw toddy, which was cheap 
and abundant in every part of the Presidency pi tor to the Abkan 
Act of 1878, began to become scarce soon after? The fact has 
been proved by Mr Dantra that the deleterious mowra spirit pays 
better than the harmless raw toddy And the Abkan department 
has, with a set purpose, done everything m its power, thanks to 
Sir Charles Pritchard, to wage a continuous crusade against it 
with a view to expelling artificially all demand for it—a policy at 
once oppossd to the promotion of temperance and injurious to the 
health of the people* 

The police. 

Lastly, there is the question of Police reform. On this head' " 



♦he Resolution of the Government of Bombay, dated the Kith o i. 
February last, renewing the Police administration of the Presid¬ 
ency for the year 1894 tells us that “a better class of men are now 
.coming forward for the Poliee ” This is reassuring ^n new of the 
fact that of late a number of cases hive occurred 
where certain Police officers have bean proved to have either un¬ 
lawfully misused or rashly abused their powers I have made a 
note of such cases of the kind as I easuallv came across during the 
last twelve months. One of them comes from Poona where two 
men belonging to a Native Regiment were tried for murder before 
the Sessions Judge Mr. Steward, who stigmatised the evidence of 
.the witnesses for the prosecution as having been concocted by the 
Police. The next case comes from Nasik—it is that of Impera- 
tnx vs. Bapuji Walad Mayaji and three others who were charged 
with murder The High Court, in dealing with the case and ac¬ 
quitting the prisoners, commented strongly on “the use of improper 
means” by and the laxity of the Police officers concerned m it, and 
remarked • -“The evidence shows that the story was not told un¬ 
til after the illegal confinement of the witnesses by the Inspector ” 
The third case comes from Bijapore, where the Sessions Judge re¬ 
marked that the confessions of the accused had been extorted by 
ill-treatment by the police. The fourth case comes from the Dist¬ 
rict of Ratnagm There the Chief Constable, the Jamadar, and 
somo police sepoys of Guliagar were ohaiged with and tried for 
having wrongfully confined certain persons for the purpose of ex¬ 
torting a confession. The Magistrate before whom they were 
c tned discharged them. The Sessions Judge of Ratnagm has up¬ 
held the order of discharge but has remarked that -‘there are cir¬ 
cumstances in this ease which show a gross want of discretion, if 
not worse, on the part of the Chief Constable and possibly 6f the 
Pohce Patel which require serious departmental notice, ” and that, 
in the Sessions Judge’s opinion, two women were detained by the 
(Police “in order to force some sort of confession ” Oases like those 
I have instanced—all occurring within these twelve months—can¬ 
not but shake the confidence of the public in the Pohce of this 
Presidency, Commenting on a police torture case which he had to 
try a few months ago, the Sessions Judge of Calicut in the Madras 
Presidency is reported to hare made this remark —“If atrooioju 
acts such as these could take place in the heart of a populous town 
like Calicut, what can be expected to take place m remote villages 
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and places where the police have a freer hand P” That reflection* 
must force itself on the minds of all who have been painfully 
struck with the number of cases of Police oppression that have 
during the last two or three years attracted public notice 

Our aim 

I must now close. I have endeavoured to the best of my abi > 
lity to place before you m this address the more important topics* 
and the more noticeable features of our Provincial administration 
of tho last twelve months, and it o-nly lemams now for me to ask 
you to deal with these topics in a more exhaustive and satisfactory 
manner than I have attempted In mvitiag your cordial co opera¬ 
tion to make this Provincial Conference a decided success, not un¬ 
worthy of the Conferences that preceded it, I may express the con¬ 
fidence that the resolutions that will be submitted before this as¬ 
sembly and the speeches that will be made in support of them will 
be marked by accuracy of statement, cogency of roasomng, and 
moderation of criticism I am sure that we all feel that our 
strength lies in our facts, in our moderation, and abovo all in the 
righteousness of our cause We are all animated by the conviction 
that we come hero, we meet in this place not for the purpose of 
embarassing the administiation and subjecting it to criticism from 
any selfish end oi unworthy motive Our object is to help the ad¬ 
ministration as far as we can—to do what he3 m our power to 
bring the light of provincial public opinion to bear on tho policy 
and principle of provincial administration. In claiming rights and 
asking for the redress of grievances fiom Government on behalf of 
tho people we recognise our own responsibilities and duties—the 
duty we owe to our countrymen of devoting ourselves to the cau&o 
of then welfare and progross It is tho due sense of that duty that 
has brought us here together If J am asked to sum up in a few 
words the aim and mi&iiou of this Conference, I should say in the 
words of one of England’s groatost statesmen that that aim and 
mission is, “attachment to the Thione, revoience for the law, and 
a strong and united Empire”—an Empire broadbased on the grow¬ 
ing confidence and affoction of all the classes and creeds that com¬ 
pose it 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


AT THE 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, LAHORE, 1900. 


The Hon'ble Mr Chandaoarlar took the presidential chair and de~ 
divered the following address — 

Mr Roy, Members of the Reception Committee, Brother dele¬ 
gates, Friends and Fellow countrymen, Ladies and Gentlemen, lam 
speaking to you from the bottom of my heart when I say that I 
regard this as the proudest moment of my life ( Cheers,) I can 
find no expression adequate enough to convey to you my sense of 
gratitude at the over-whelming kindness with which you have 
treated me All I can say on the present occasion is to thank you, 
my fellow countrymen, from the bottom of my heart, for the very 
high honour which you have conferred upon me by el ecting me to 
the office and for the very great kindness With which you have 
treated me not only on this occasion but ever since my arrival in 
Lahoro, Ladies and Gentlemon and Brother Delegates, the nomi¬ 
nation of a President for the Indian National Congress is annual¬ 
ly followed with deep interest throughout the country, and till last 
year your choice fell upon men whose elaim to your suffrages was 
far greater than mine It was therefore, with a feoling of consi¬ 
derable diffidence that I accepted the invitation to become your 
President I am deeply sensible of the responsibilities of the posi¬ 
tion which youi good-will has now assigned to mo, and of my own 
-short-comings. Your summons, calling me to this duty, was serv¬ 
ed on me rather late when there was not much time left for me to 
got ready for the work but I have obeyed ycurcall, for I regard it as 
the country’s call I am in your hands , take me as I am with all 
my defects. All I can say »n profound acknowledgment of the 
confidence which you have reposed in mo is that I will try my best 
to deserve it Diffident as I am, I draw hope and in¬ 
spiration for the proper discharge of my duties from those I see 
before me. There is something elevating in the remembrance of 
•the fact that you on whoso deliberations I have to 'preside are all 
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earnest men, animated by a pure love of their country. And with: 
your support and sympathy I hope I shall not proTe unworthy of 
the great honour you hare done me—an honour which I value all 
the more because it has fallen to my share to sit here at Lahore in 
the Presidential chair as the successor of that noble-minded man— 
Mr Dadabhai Naoroji This is the first Congress that 1 attend 
after an absence of ten years, hawing attended all the previous 
Congresses, and though I have never been alienated from it I cannot 
conceal from you my feeling that I return to my old love. If what 
the poet says is true that “ short absence urges sweet return,” how 
much sweeter is the return when the absence is long i I look back 
and find that in the years the Congress movement has gathered 
strength and force which is very reassuring. Time was when- 
your President had at these gatherings to devote the best portion 
of his inaugural address to ceitam criticisms against the Congress, 
and to deal with a certain kind of opposition,, ridicule and misun¬ 
derstanding to which our movemont stood exposed Our right to call 
ourselves “ national, r “ loyal, ” and so on was questioned , 
but that is all more or less past history. We do not now hear 
much of the old ones that raged round our heads—or, if we hear 
something of them now and then, they are more or loss faint echoes 
of decaying creeds which serve to remind us that the Congress has, 
in spite of them, grown and marched on , and if I were asked how 
We stand at this moment, I should say tha^t the Indian National 
Congress, having outlived the stage of active opposition, entered 
on the era of achievement when the Legislative Councils were ex¬ 
panded, and the Welby Commission was appointed and now it has 
arrived at a penod when move than event can justify its existence 
as the political conscience of the country. 

Famine, op 1899v 

For, just look about and examine, the circumstances under which 
we meet here Since you last met under the presidency of that 
good man and true—Mr. Romesb (Sfcuidser Dutt—the country has 
passed through a calamity the severest of its kind. No less an 
authority than the noble statesman vtho is now at the head of our 
Government has spoken of it as a “famine, which, within the tango 
of its incidence, has been the severest that India has ever known/’ 
( Cheers ) The country has suffered from two famines wMch havo 
' followed in swifter succession them any two previous one's and* 
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great as has been the misery, acute as has been the suffering they 
hare entailed upon the people, they have at the same time served! 
as object-lessons by bringing responsible statesmanship nearer than, 
ever to a consciousness of the gravity and urgency of the great 
problem, which the Indian National Congress, has been pressing, 
on the attention of our rulers from the very day of its birth, six¬ 
teen years ago, in Bombay That problem could not be expressed 
in more definite and appropriate language than was used when 
the second session of the Indian National Congress, which met at 
Calcutta at the end of the year 1880 under the presidency of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji—that Nestor of Indian politicians—passed ita 
second resolution m these terms -“That this Qonyiess regards with 
the deepest sympathy, and views with grave appi ehenswn, the increase 
xnq poverty of vast numbers of the population of India’' At every 
subsequent session of the Congiess stress was laid upon the grave 
character of the problem, resolutions were passed and speeches 
made, pointing out the seriousness of the situation caused by the 
increasing poverty of the masses in India. But it takes long for 
the informing spirit to move, and great movements, pledged to 
principles which are opposed to current ideas have sometimes to 
wait till Providence itself has to take their side In their case 
history repeats itself in a manner in which it perhaps rarely 
repeats itself in other cases You all remember the history of the 
Free Trade agitation in England Speaking many years ago on 
the subject, the late Mr. Bright said that the Fiee Traders had to 
carry on their agitation under tremendous difficulties, and it was 
only when famine stalked throughout the land and Providence 
came to their help that the responsible statesmen of the country 
became converts to the Free Trade gospel, and Mr. Cob- 
den won his cause We find ourselves in a somewhat similiar 
situation now in this country. The last two famines have in a 
way brought Providence to our help , it has taken up the cry of the> 
Congress, and it seems as though you heard from everywhere— 
“The Congress is coming to be nght after all ” For, when the 
Viceroy had to say in his last “ Statement on Famine ” of a pro¬ 
vince like Guze rat, generally considered rich, that “the weakness and. 
incapacity for resistance of the people took the Local Government 
by surprise,” we may fairly say that the position taken up by the 
Congress from the beginning “about the increasing poverty, vast 
numbers of the population of India” is being practically recognised 
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"by Chose Who hold the destinies of this country in their hands I 
do not wish by any means to affirm that the Government had 
ignored the problem altogether m the past, or that it 
had been altogether unmindful of its gravity Nor is 
it my intention to assert that it had hitherto done nothing to cope 
with it. If I-said that, I should be doing injustice to the memory 
of those British statesmen who have repeatedly called attention to 
it, and have in their own way devised or suggested remedies One 
has only to read the writings and spoeches of Mr Dadabhai Naoroji 
to find out that in calling attention to the poverty question in 
India during the last twenty years, if not more, he has taken his 
•stand, among other things, on the authority of several British 
India officials and administrators. But my point is this, that the 
Government has not approached its solution in a broad, comprehen¬ 
sive, masterly spirit, worthy of British statesmanship and worthy 
-of so great an empire as that of her majesty's in India The 
■policy it has pursued in dealing with the problem and attempting 
its solution has beon a policy of what Lord Rosebery would call 
“ patches. 1 ' And we need not be surprised at that, however much 
we may deplore it There is indeed much in the British character 
which justly calls for admiration and appreciation Its genius is 
practical , its devotion to duty, its sympathy for the suffering, and 
its practical benevolence, as the last famine administration has 
shown, are unflinching and unanswering—and it has “ the old 
strength to dominate circumstances. ” This is its strength, but 
as often happens, what is our strength becomes at times our weak- 
mess. A people whose genius is practical, and whose saving quality 
ue 'fKo capacity to be roused in the face of an intolerable evil, is apt 
to let things slide until they cause suffering, which might have 
been by wise foresight and judicious management prevented And 
this is what has often happened both in England and m India 
What Lord Rosebery complained of nearly a year ago m the case 
of administration m Englana holds good m the case of administra¬ 
tion in India also ( I humbly think,” said his Lordship, *< that 
in this country ”—meaning England —“ we live a great deal too 
•much from hand to month . . We are a people of enormous 

AVaste. We waste simply by not pursuing scientific methods ” One 
has only to look back to see how true this is when applied to the 
poEoy that has been pursued m dealing with the agrarian problem 
m particular in India. So long ago as January 1883, so sober and 
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■thoughtful a journal as the Spectator of London said * “All ac~ 
counts, independent and official, show that the ultimate difficulty 
of India, the economic situation of the cultivator, is coming to 
/the front in a most disheartening way, and is exciting among 
the most expenenced officials a sensation of positive alarm ” And 
then it went on to say what illustrates the point I am now making 
that the Government in India are faced “ by a compulsion to pass 
small measures when they know that only large measures could 
succeed and doubt their right to sanction them ” To take one of 
several instances , for years before 1875 the indebtedness of the 
Deccan t yot had been a theme of loud complaint in the public press 
and elsewhere but it was only when the ryotm sheer desperation took 
the Jaw into his own hands, and out off the noses of his Marwari 
money-lenders, that the Government of Bombay woke up to the 
situation, and appointed a commission to inquire into it When 
the Commission, among other things, reported about the rigidity 
of the land revenuo system, the Government left that larger ques¬ 
tion aside, and went to tackle the money-lender We had the 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act to put restrictions on the money¬ 
lender That was equity to some extent, but it was what Sir Ray¬ 
mond West called in his comments on the working of the Act 
some years afterwards “ lop-sided equity,” for as he put it —“The 
ryot namt pay the tax-gatherer, but as to other creditors the law 
proteots him from the obligation of meeting his liabilities ” But 
the Government stood by its guns so far as its own land-revenue 
system was concerned It defended that system, and we find a 
year after the Act I speak of came into force, Dr Pollen, now re¬ 
tired, who was appointed to administer the provisions of the Act, 
reporting, as follows —“No steps that I am aware of have yet 
been taken that the revenuo demand should be so timed and ad¬ 
justed as not to drive the 7 yot to the wwca>, even temporarily, m 
order to meet it ” I do not wish to dogmatise on the effects of 
this Act for I know there are officials who hold—and their 
testimony is entitled to woighty and respectful consideration — that 
it has brought some comfort to the 7 yot But as a British revenue 
official of the Bombay Presidency put it in recording his ex¬ 
periences of the Act, by it “ debtors are comforted, creditors are 
tormented.” But the mischief of the rigidity of the land revenue 
-system was left untouched That is an instance of passing what 
ithe Spectator of London called in 1883 “small measures” And 

38 
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this amaJI measure has not saved the Deccan ryot from falling an 
easy prey to famine visitations. Mr, Justice R&nade who was in 
favour of the Aot, and had a great deal to do in administering its 
provisions before he was raised to the Bench, was cautious enough to 
say in his report in 1881 “Of course, a famine visitation would 
oxpose the people’s solvency to a test.” Since then two famines 
have put it to the test—aud we know with what results Another 
illustration of this policy is afforded by the complaint of the 
Hon’ble Mr Nicholson that though during the last thirty years 
there have been connected with agriculture numerous Conferences, 
Committees, Reports, Resolutions, yet nothing has been done 
Ten years ago an Agricultural Committee appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras suggest3d the establishment of agricultural schools 
and farms m lialf-a-dozen statious to start with The Govern¬ 
ment of India took the question out of hands of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, and did not arrive at any final decision for borne year» 
In the case of the Poorundhur Bank Scheme, the Secretary of State 
took the matter out of the hands of the Government of India and 
the Bombay Government, and refused to allow the experiment to 
ba tried on a small scale. This illustrates one of the obstacles to 
the carrying out of agricultural reform The local Governments 
have to obtain the approval of the Government of India to their 
schemes, and they have to wait until the latter authonty has had 
time to consider them and hit upon a scheme which will be suitable 
to all parts of the Indian Continent As has been well remarked, 
“ Indian official life is short, but Indian discussions aie 
long, ” and officers who have expended much thought in ela¬ 
borating schemes of reform have seldom a chance of seeing their 
labours turned to practical account When they retire from 
service, their places are taken by others, who have not the same 
knowledge or interest in the subject For instance, Mr Nicholson 
has devoted his attention to the question of agricultural banks ; 
but it is only now when he has but a few years of official life left 
in India, that he is appointed a member of a Committee on the 
subject More instances of this policy could be cited—a policy 
whioh has hesitated to deal with agrarian problems m a thorough¬ 
going, broad, and statesmanlike spirit. What oecurrs to one on 
this subject is the question : Cannot each Presidency be allowed 
to work out its salvation in the matter of agricultural reform m 
the way it thinks best ? Surely one would suppose that.* Presi— 
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dency has large enough area for this purpose, and it is only by 
instituting a large number of experiments that the true method can 
be found. If this were done, there would be healthy rivalry 
between the several presidencies, and they would profit by the 
failures and successes of one another The fact is it has been more 
or less a policy of drift , it has left an evil to grow till it became 
acute, and then it has tried to gripple with it on the surface, and 
that too by fits and starts India, we are told, is and ought to be 
above party politics, and we admit that there is no sounder maxim 
for administrative guidance But if we have been above party po* 
lities, we have not escaped being the victims of petty politics The 
problem is great, but the measures hitheito adopted fonts solution 
have been small “ India House Traditions, ” wrote the late Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen in his Essays on Ecclesiastical Biogra¬ 
phy published in 1819 “tell that when a young aspirant iordistinc- 
tion there requested one of the Chairs to infoim him what was the 
proper style of writing political despatches, the Chair made answer 
The style we prefei is the humdrum” Audit is the humdrum 
style that has been adopted, generally speaking, in dealing with 
what has now become a very serious problem—the poverty of the 
people It is no use crying, however, over spilt milk Both the 
Government and the people have to co-operate in right earnest and 
to look ahead The question now is ‘ Is the policy of the future 
to be one of drift, or of wise, well-regulated direction There are 
signs and indications already that the policy of the dnft will not be 
the policy of the future, but there would be a senous attempt to deal 
with the problem of poverty and famine prevention in a broad, 
statesmanlike, and courageous manner. We have now at the 
helm of the Government of India a statesman, of whom we may 
justly say that he promises to be all that a Viceroy of India ought 
to be (Cheers ) That he has won the hearts of the people and 
that the people trust m him goes without saying, and the enthusi¬ 
astic receptions he met with during his recent tour bear unmistakable 
testimony to his growing popularity. Lord Curzon has won a the 
hearts of the people, because since he came amongst us as our 
Viceroy, he has been more than a mere abstraction—he has been 
a flesh-and—blood Vioeroy, who, whether he issues resolutions, 
or makes speeches on state matters, seems to the people that he 
addresses them and desires to take them into his confidence, and 
his personality and his energy felt throughput 
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•the laud (Hear, hear) His Excellenoy made a statement on fa¬ 
mine early in October last, and the assurance he then gave after 
describing the woeful state to which the country had been reduced 
by the calamity, was reassuring. He said that the Government would 
“not sit idle until the next famine comes, and then bewail the 
raysteues of Providence ” It is not the Viceroy’s sympathy alone 
that has been aroused by the famine that we have passed through 
As has been remaiked m many a quarter, one bright spot in the 
dark scene of the last famine is that it has served to draw closer 
the British officials and the people Every word of what Lord 
Cuizon said in this statement on famine in cordial acknowledg¬ 
ment of “the administrative knowledge,” the unflagging energy, 
and the devotion of the British officers” is endorsed throughout 
the country. Those officers have worked silently amidst heart¬ 
rending scenes, and have now experienced more than over that 
such suffering as the people have had to endure has been the acu- 
test of its kind Moreover, the great heart of the British nation 
has been moved by the calamity, as its benevolence as also the 
benevolence of America and some other countries lias realised our 
position and come to our aid. But one is forcibly remmdod here 
of the groat dictum of the late Mr Bright that it is not benevolence 
but justice alone which can cope with gigantic evils , and may we 
mot reasonably hope that sympathy so aroused will not fade before 
the problem forced on its attention by the last famine is solved in 
a spirit woithy of Imperial statesmanship ? There are two or three 
motions of which we have to get nd before the problem of agranan 
indebtedness and poverty in India is appi oached. That famines 
occur because the monsoon fails no one denies. In a sense they 
are inevitable m India , but no more inevitable, for instance, than 
m Ireland or Egypt If the latter country was able to tide over 
this'year of the lowest Nile in the century without a famine, why 
should not India be able to do the same when the rainfall fails ? 
No famine policy is worth the name which does not discard the 
pusillanimous doctrine that famines are inevitable and that, there¬ 
fore, not much can be done The question which has been forcing 
itself on the attention of all senous thinkers and responsible ad¬ 
ministrators is not—why do famines occur ? but why do they occur 
m increasing severity, and why is the staying power of the people 
■going down ? I do not think that anybody seriously believes in 
'■the population theory which is so often propounded in certain quar- 
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ters as an answer to the question There are a score of countries 
where population has been increasing much faster than in India,, 
and yet they have not been struck down by the phenomenal 
poverty which is starving us m the face in this country. Sir Ro¬ 
bert Giffen, speaking recently before the Manchester Statistical 
Society on the achievements of the 19th century which is now dos¬ 
ing, pointed out the prodigious rate at which the community of 
European nations had grown and was growing The other notion 
is that we are a nation of spend-thrifts, and that our tyots in 
particular fall easy victims to bad times because they do not save. 
There are eminent authorities, official and non-official, who have, 
from their experience of the people in general and the ryots in par¬ 
ticular, challenged the correctness of that view The average 
English labouror ie not known to be more provident than the In¬ 
dian >yot ) who has, further, this natural advantage m his favour 
that he reqmrcs less food, fewer necessaries of life by way of cloth¬ 
ing If he spends on marriages more than he ought to, the bene¬ 
fit of such mild extravagance goes to other ryots of his class and 
goes not without rotum What is spent on marriages is mostly in 
the shapo of ornaments —and ornaments servo as a resource to fall 
back upon in times of distress This wa3 pointed out m the case of 
the ryot s of the Deccan by the Deccan Ryots Commission, and I 
see that the Ilon’ble Mr B K Bose, who is known to measure his 
words carefully, says the same on the authority of those who ought 
to know, in the case of the agricultural classes of the Contral Pro¬ 
vinces If further proof were wanted of tho extravagance of the 
accusation brought against the ryot, we have it afforded by an 
observation made by His Excellency the Viceroy from his place in 
the Viceregal Legislative Council some months ago His Excel¬ 
lency computed the gross annual agricultural produce of the Indian 
Empire to be worth 400 crores of rupees, which gives Rs 20 per 
head as the gross annual income of the agricultural classes Out 
of this, nearly Rs 1-8 go in payment of the Government assess¬ 
ments on land, and of the balance Rs 1-8 in payment of in¬ 
direct taxation We may safely challenge those who talk of the 
ryots’ extravagance to point out another peasant in the world who 
can maintain himself on Rs 17 per annum (Cheers ) And yet he 
is expected to make a saving out of it 1 Whatever else our ryots 
may be, they are not a nation of spend-thrifts The national idea is 
one of asceticism, not athleticism, and our people aie very much up. 
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to it. That in itself would be an answer to the oharge of extrava¬ 
gance ' But even assuming that the ryot does spend something on 
mamaget, it cannot bo very much after all, and surely life must be 
made not only tolerable but a little pleasant even to the Indian 
•cultivator If, m his case, we cannot, as the late Mr. Gladstone de¬ 
sired in the case of the British workmen, level up his status so as 
to enable him to have a piano in his cottage, we need not at least 
grudge him some expense on marriage and other festive occasions 
which add charm to life The problem is, no doubt, complicated, 
but much depends on the view which a ruler takes of the possibili¬ 
ties and limitations of the power of Government to benefit the 
people. It is just possible to exaggerate the one or the other 
Those who hold exaggerated notions of the possibilities regarding 
them as equivalent to those of Divine Providence are doomed to 
discomfiture, but this at any rate, must be said for them that they 
u will not bind their soul with clay ” Those, on the other hand, 
who exaggerate the limitations of human governments are those to 
whom hope never comes, and who can only plunge a race or a 
nation deeper into the depths of misery and despondency than they 
found it It is encouraging to find that our present Viceroy has 
no superstitious belief in the virtues of official action At the 
same time he is not a fatalist m the matter of administration. No 
one pretends—and if any one does, there are very few of the class 
—that agrarian indebtedness is due soley to any particular cause 
What is complained of is that the Government has but touched the 
fringe of the subject hitherto in dealing with the question of its 
solution. For instance, take the question of the share which tho 
money-lender on the one hand and our law courts on the other are 
said to have had in deepening the ryot’s poverty The money-len¬ 
der is not a creature entirely of the British Government, but as 
years ago Sir Erskme Perry, once Chief Justice of Bombay, point¬ 
ed out, where as before the advent of the British m India the 
money-lender was either some Bunnia or Brahmin of the village 
whose interests and fortunes were identified with those of the ryots 
to whom he lent, after that the Marwan adventurer took his place. 
The ryot did, and does require protection from the grasping money¬ 
lender, but it is admitted on all hands that he cannot do Without 
the money-lender altogether. Now, we may fairly ask this ques¬ 
tion— have the attempts hitherto made to save the ryot from the 
mioney-lehderVcIutohes proved the ryot’s salvation ? To take the 
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case of the law to which I hare above referred—the Deccan Agri¬ 
culturists’ Relief Act passed in 1879. Its mam object has been 
to save the Decoan ryots from the exactions of money-lenders and 
to prevent in that way lands from passing from the former to the 
lattor. There is a suggestion now that the Act which ap¬ 
plies to some of the districts of the Bombay Presidency should be 
extended to all But those of us who have had to do with the 
course of littigaion under the Act have reason to fear that the re¬ 
lief which is given by the Act to the ryots is more apparent than 
real The ryot is allowed to sue his money-lender without any 
charge for the court-fee for his litigation. The court scrutinises 
dus dealings with his creditors with a great deal of jealousy, and 
helps him to get his land freed from exorbitant demands That is so 
far for the good of the ryot, but does the good go to him 9 What 
professional men lik myself, having to deal with cases under tho 
Act, often find is that the ryot is only the man who figures on the 
scene, but behind himis some one fighting his battle, spending the 
money for him, carrying on the litigation, and getting probably all 
the benefit of the Act intended to save the ryot Tho Act in fact 
substitutes one creditor for another , but all the same the ryot is 
not saved This is a point which has struck nearly all those who 
have any experience of litigation connected with this Act. It is 
my impression—and the impression of several of my brother 
pleaders—gathered in the course of professional business. It is 
said that tho tendency of the ryot to have “frequent intercourse to 
the law couits”—I borrow the words U3ed by his Excellency the 
"Viceroy in hia reply to the address of the Mahajan Sabha "of 
Madras the other day—has contributed to his impoverishment The 
Hou’ble Mr Toynbee drew the attention of the Government to 
this phaso of the problem during the discussion on the last Budget 
in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council—to the steady increase 
which is taking place year by year in the Government revenue 
from court-fees and the enormity of the law charges He said 
“ The character of our courts is a oause of our poverty.” Un¬ 
doubtedly it is a striking fact that large and highly paid judicial 
■establishments are kept to deal with litigation, the bulk of which— 
i e over 60 per cent, as an examination of the statistics shows 
concerns property or transactions worth less than Rs. 50. BuV 
this oharaoter of our litigation is not so muoh a cause as an indi-‘ f 
■cation of the poverty of the country, showing hoW small the tranP*’ ,v 
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sactions of the community are. It is proposed to pass a law for - 
the mofussil on the lines of the Arbitration Act which applies to 
Presidency towns That is a good move in the right direction and 
may help the iyot to some extent, but will not save lnm from his 
load of indebtedness That brings me to the principle of a law 
which has recently been passed for the Punjab, and the application 
of which to other parts of the country is said to be under the 
consideiation of the Government The object of this law is 
to restrict the ryots’ power of alienation It is not 
possible to foresee the consequences of it, and we know that it en¬ 
countered strenuous opposition in its passage through the Vicere¬ 
gal Legislative Council Both the mover of the Punjab Land 
Alienation Bill and his Excellency the Viceioy have claimed font 
no more than that it is a bold experiment, based on the principle 
that “he who never risks anything never wins anything ” But 
assuming that the experiment will succeed, it will only serve to tie 
the ryot to the land—a very good object to gain so far , but to tie 
the ryot to the land is one thing, and to enable him'tolive and flou¬ 
rish on it is another Such measures may be good ^and useful as 
far as they go as palliatives But aftoi all is ^dono by way of 
palliatives for the / i/nt s’ relief, his poveity will lemain and the 
evil of agrarian indebtedness may still stare ns in the face likejthe 
goblin in the Gorman logond, who, as soon as the peasant had 
burnt his house down to get nd of him, reappeared amidst the 
saved furniture, and lustily shouted out —“Lo 1 lam still heie ' ” 
(Laughtei ) The ieeling largely shaiod in the country is that 
sido by side with all those palliative measures it is necessary to re¬ 
lax the rigidity of the land revenue system (Cheers ) Mr Dutt 
dealt with this subject in his last yeai’s presidential addioss, and 
the Ilon’blo Mr Metha ioi Bombay and the^Hon’ble Mr Bose for 
the Central Piovmces drew pointed attention to it m their speeches 
on the last Budget at a meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Coun¬ 
cil Uis Excellency the Viceroy has more than once assuied that 
tins important subject is now engaging his “independent investi¬ 
gation.” But His Excellency put the question to the Mahajana 
Sabha of Madras the other day “Supposing that we'did reduce 
the assessment thioughout India by 25 per cent is there a man 
among you who would guarantee me that he honestlyrbeheved that 
there would be no more famine, no more poverty, no more dis¬ 
tress ?” No one would be so bold as to give a guarantee on that 
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condition, and no one, I take it, thinks that a mere reduction by 
25 per cent m the assessment throughout India will stamp out po¬ 
verty, for the poor will always be with us But what is put for¬ 
ward is that if the assessments be reducod by 25 per cent in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies and in the Central Provinces^ 
wheie rovision assessments have been raised more than 25 per cent, 
the relief given will bo sufficient to dispense with the necessity of 
direct famine relief to that extent. At present where Govern¬ 
ment levy high assessments in good yeais, they have to refund the 
sums so levied by opening lelief works when tarnmo visits the 
land The rigidity of the land revenue system, its uncertainties 
and vagaries, aie questions which must be tackled side by aid© 
With the other phases of the problem, and then some step will have 
been taken in the attempt to help tho ryot in coping with famine 
or distress The i yot may be right, or the ryot may be wrong, but 
the fact is theio, attested now and then by Survey Settlement. 
Officers that the ponodic revision of settlements lias a nervous 
effect on the ryot. As an instance, I will take that of the Kal- 
lian Taluka in the Bombay Presidency, as to which we gather 
from its last Settlement Report that at the last revision survey it 
was found that garden cultivation had considerably decreased. 
“In superior soils, and where sufficient moisture is letained for se¬ 
cond crops, they aro grown to some extent, but not as much as 
might be ” That is the tale told, and in accounting for it, one 
Survey Officer concerned m the revision settlement ascribed it to the 
“laziness and lethargy of the cultivators,” but another officer “to 
the advent of the revision survey for fear that the existence of the 
second crops would lead to a higher estimate being made of the 
capabilities of their lands ” The ryot was not lazy and lethargic 
formerly when garden cultivation nourished , its subsequent de¬ 
crease can only be due to the cause suggested by the Survey Offi¬ 
cer—the fear of the ryot that improvement means more assess¬ 
ment. That 13 the crux of the problem. The situation would be 
comical, were it not serious. When the Deccan Ryots Oom- 
mi si on was appointd to devise measures for the relief of indebted¬ 
ness, two of its members condemned the Bombay Land Revenue 
System— and they were officers belonging to Northern India, and 
therefore, independent so far as tho Bombay Presidency went. 
J£r. Rogers, who, on the other hand, was a Bombay Civilian, has 
been defending th©Bombay system, hut condemning the Madras 
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'system and he seems to doubt if the Central Provinces system is all 
tight. That points a moral, and shows even independent official 
'Opinion is not unanimous on this much-vexed question We rest 
satisfied for the present, however, with the assurance giTen by 
"Lord Ourzoa that the subject is under hi3 consideration All that 
we plead for is a more systematic, sympathetic agricultural policy 
’than has been pursued Government have gone to the relief of the 
^Bengal ryot, and fixed the relations between him and his zomin- 
■dar Government aie going to givo relief to the ryot in Ritnagiri 
n3 against his khot Why does it not examine more clo3oly than 
-it has done, and subject to a thorough impartial inquiry, its own 
relations towards its own tenants ? Then, as to the improvement 
of agriculture. It was stated by the Hon’ble Mr Ibbetson some 
months ago in reply to the Maharaja of Darbhanga that the Se¬ 
cretary of State had sanctioned tho appointment of a Director to 
become tho chief of a great Government organization for afford¬ 
ing assistance to the agricultural industry in tlii3 country This 
we welcome as a hopeful assurance That was tho dream of Lord 
Mayo’s wiso and judicious administration, and it is known to all 
that Mr Humo in Lord Mayo’s time was appointed to organise an 
Agricultural Department for tho improvement of agriculture But 
■one Viceroy succeeds another—and we drift At one time the 
•cry is taken up that the ryot’s ways of cultivation require to be re¬ 
formed. We heai it for a time, and then it is replaced by an¬ 
other cry that the ryot knows all about it and stands m no need 
•«f help Now, tho Indian ryot is neither a smnor nor a saint in his 
fcnsmess—he is noither stupid nor perfect It is no use teaching 
him to givo up his methods of cultivation wholesale. Ho is wiser 
than his teachers there. But at tho same time the state may 
gently take him in hand, and help him to impiovo his industry by 
scientific methods whero that can be done And it can be done 
^provided the policy is pursued systematically and steadily Let ns 
hope that this new experiment whioh is to be made by the appoint¬ 
ment of a Director of Agriculture for affording assistance to the 
-agricultural industry of the country will be marked by a consist- 
■ency of policy. We want not only a Director of Agriculture, but 
a Central Department of Agriculture and Industries. That brings 
mo to the subject of industrial development—a subject on which I 
am rather afraid to speak with the warning before me of Lord 
Ourzon given the other day at Madras that this subject of teehni- 
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«oal education or industrial development has “an extraordinary 
fascination for the tongue in India ” I know that there are peo¬ 
ple who talk about it without knowing the real aspects of India’s 
industrial situation—but all the talkers may not be altogether a 
useless class (Cheers) In every country the talkers precede the 
actors at every stage of its progress Aud, as the late Mr Bright 
once put it, “I have observed that all great questions in this coun¬ 
try require thirty hours o£ talk miny tunes repeated before they 
are sottled There is much showo. and sunshine between the sow¬ 
ing of the seol and the roapmg of the harvest, but the harvest is 
reapod generally after all ” And m India, whero there is such a 
tendenoy to lot things drift, there is fear that talk may do us good 
—for that is one way of keeping the problem before us The first 
Famine Commission declared that “the multiplication of indus¬ 
tries was the only complete remedy for famine ” That 
was twonty years ago, Bat smeo that report was made 
very little has been done to advance the suggestion into 
the region of practice On the contrary, some things have been 
done, unconsciously perhaps, which have had the effect of reducing 
the number of our industries Is it wonder that, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, with millions of people coming on the land, millions 
Of them should go out of it, and that Sir James Lyall and his 
colleagues on the second Famine Commission should find that 
numbers of the peasantry have been, and are being, reduced to 
landless day-labourers ? These are the peiple whom a famine 
first touches, and who flock to relief-works the moment they are 
opened, and as they go increasing in numbers, famine relief must 
coon out-run the resources of Government The present relief po¬ 
licy is doomed to early extinction, and already during the famine it 
has boen stretched to the breaking point, Weareassurodhore again 
by Load Curzon that a3 to this question of industrial development 
il Government is bestowing its senous attention upon the matter ” 
His Excellency has, however, suggested the difficulty which stands 
a.n the way Keplying to the Muhajau Sabha of Madras on this 
joint, His Excellency asked Are you quite certain tl at those 
■agencies and institutions which exercise so powerful a control upon 
the mind of the Indian youth are using their influence as 1 they 
might to enuourag8 the particular form of education which 
an theory they applaud ? Now I do not wish for one mo¬ 
ment to minimise this difficulty. That we have to do our part in 
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this matter—to do our best to turn the mind of our youth to indus¬ 
trial channels rathei than the seeking of merely literary education 
(tad the com ting of Government employment—is what I will freely 
admit But what has happened m India by way of tendency to 
seek literary education, and go m for Government employment, is 
what happened at one time in sorai countiies in Europe, aud what 
will happen m any country at hist wheie schools are established 
and the improved machinery of official administration creates a large 
number of offices Montalambnt nnnv yoais ago pointed that out 
in writing about some countries in Europe The tendency Will 
move m another direction—slowly, but stea lily—af the initiative 
comes from the State as it has come m nuny other civilised 
countries It la true that ou the principle that while one man can 
lead a horse to dunk water, oven twenty cannot mako it drink. 
Government may open schools for technical instruction, but they 
cannot got Indian youtli to enter them if the youth will not enter, 
and that Government cannot ueato the spiut of ontoipuse where 
there is no desno foi outerpuse But after all the mind of the 
Indian youth is not so hopelessly conseivative and blindly stubborn 
There are already signs that oui educated men aio not merely 
talking in the matter As a Madias paper pointed out the other 
day m adverting to Lord Ouizon’s adnee to the students at Cochin, 
there is a stream of tendency in the direction WJiat is olaimod 
at the hands of Government is that it should take advantage of 
this tendency, and do all it can to help and forward it on. One 
way of helping it on was pointed out by the Indian AqnculturiU in 
March last. It said “If wo wish to see how a Government can 
help its subjects to solve this problem, we havo only to look at 
what has been done in Canada, and is now being done in Ireland. 
In Canada, aswoha-ve moio than once pointed out in these 
columns, the Agricultmal Department acts on the principle that 
as it can command bettei brains than the individual farmer, its 
duty is to take the initiative, and to show the farmer how he can 
improve his methods and wnere he can find new sources of profit 
If these new sources are beyond his unaided reach, the Depart¬ 
ment gives him a helping hand, but always on the understanding 
that as sood as the individual has secured a good grip of the new 
industry, he will do the rest of the work for himself It is m this 
spirit that the Canadian Department of Agriculture has organised 
a cold storage seirice of train and steam-boat, so that butter and* 
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• oheeso can bo sent m good condition from remote Canadian farms 
right away to Liverpool' As soon as the system is self-supporting 
and self—managing—an end already in sight—the Department will 
leave it alone, and go on to something else The Irish Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultuie ha 3 been planned wi th the same ends in view, 
but with this valuable addition that it is empowered to deal with 
manufacturing industries as well as agriculture ” Above all, no 
country m the economic and industrial condition of India has 
thriven under a lassez fane poll cy of commerce and agriculture. 
Even m England it was only in the middle of this century, when 
mdustnes nad grown to manhood, machinery had been invented, 
and minulactures had lully exhausted the advisability and needs 
of the old policy of protection, that, in response to the altered 
circumstances, the Eioe Trade pohey was pursued Now, I do not 
'plead for Protection, for if I did I should have to go back to the 
times when people had faith m it and we do not live in those 
timos. And ovon if wo did ask foi Protection, theie is not Jbho 
slightest chance that we shall get it. We hare to deal with the 
question as a question of practical politics—and Piotectiou is a 
creed that is obsolete and British statesmen will have none of it 
And what Loid Salisbury said some twelve years ago is true. His 
Lordship said —“ My belief is that Protection means nothing else 
but Civil War ” But if the British manufacturer does not get? 
Protection, he gets fiotn the State something vary much better m 
its stead—“ the open door” or •<foreign markets.” Now let that 
open-dooi policy be foi the whole of the Empire, and lot not Indian 
subjects going to Natal or Cape Colony be treated as if India had 
no part or lot in the Empue (Cheers ) Nor should they bo 
subjected to such restrictive rules as have been recently passed as 
'regards the Roorkee College m India and Coopei’s Hill in England. 
Let us havo, secondly, an “open door” in our own country for 
our country’3 industry. The excise duty levied on the Bombay 
mill industry clearly shows that under the present policy no Indiau 
industry will be allowed to outgrow European competition, But a 
solution of this pioblem which calls for remedies against famines 
will not be complete unless they are made possible by a policy of 
wise and j udicious economy in administration Governments anymore 
than individuals cannot both eat the cake and have it. The larger 
the proportion of revenue spent on the administration, tho less of 
At there is to provide for tho administered. It is encouraging that 
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Lord Guram has applied himself to this question also. Some years* 
ago, no less an authority, on Indian finance than Sir Auckland. 
Colvin said in an article i contributed to the columns of the 
NintftonfA Century —an article which created considerable interest 
at the time it appeared that “ there can be no improvement in 
Indian finance so long as ^Indian revenues are depleted by the 
claims of frontier extension.” Soon after his assumption of the 
office of Viceroy Lord Curzon addressed himself to this question, 
and his examination of^the subject in relation to tho financial con¬ 
dition of the country has resulted in what may be regarded as a 
wise compromise, the new policy being to irritate the susceptibi¬ 
lities of the frontier tribes as little as possible and to conciliate 
their good-will. It is true the policy of subsidising these tribes may 
be earned too far, and these annually recurring subsidies may in 
course °f time mount up to the cost of a war. Besides, good-will 
obtained by subsidies will hare to be kept up by sub¬ 
sidies—and these may become a perpetual drain on 
the Country. The success of the new policy will have to depend' 
mainly on the careful choice of the officers appointed to doal with 
and keep in hand the Vild tribes on the frontier Heie it is mainly 
a question of “ men, not measures ” These rude, unsophisticated 
men adore a man that is true and brave, and discreet and personal 
ascendancy so gained over them will be proof against tho out¬ 
burst of fanaticism moie than anything else But it is not on fron¬ 
tier extensions alone that money has been wasted. I am prepared to« 
make every allowance for expenditure to grow in these days of 
advancing civilization and increased State responsibilities But it 
should not in any case be allowed to outgrow the capacity of 
the country, and . when it does it makes a costly adminis¬ 
tration synonymous with a ruinous administration. Com¬ 
plaints have been mado that while important works of public utili¬ 
ty are postponed orjdechned, Works of considerably less urgency 
are undertaken, and hastened on, without reference to the state 
of the treasury. An Anglo-Indian friend cited to me the other 
day what may appear a trifling instance, but what seems to me to 
bean apposite illustration of what I am submitting. He had always- 
wondered, he said, how Government could sanction the erootion 
of a oostly building-for a Military Mess m the Manne Lines ou 
the Queen’8 Road in Bombay. While every pie tho Government- 
oould spare was, it was said, wanted for plague and famine,. her&.- 
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"(fas a building rising in imposing greatness, and it stands there as 
one more proof of bow economy is more preached than practised. 
There is the other thing—the importation of medical men from 
England for the purpose of plague These may appear small 
matters, but these straws best show how the wind blows. Apart 
from these individual instances there is a general tendency for the- 
cost of the administration of the country to increase, and it is a 
danger'to be guarded against If the country progressed i» & corres¬ 
ponding measure, it will not much matter, but the country does 
not The Welby Commission say that the cost of Civil Govern¬ 
ment increased during the period of 1883-84 to 1895-96 at a rate 
more than double that of the population during the same period, 
notwithstanding the ro-impo3ition of the taxation remitted in the 
previous year, and the addition of further now taxation at a rate 
only slightly m excess of the growth of tho population This 
means, to my mind, that while the prosperity of the nation has 
been practically at a standstill, the expenditure has grown by 
leaps and bounds But it is somewhat encouraging to find that 
the Secretary of State for India has rosolved and arranged to 
relieve India by £57,000 yearly, beginning on the 1st of April 
next. Lord Ourzon, we all feel, has Well begun by setting his face 
against the policy of drift of which I have been speaking But 
after all Lord Ourzon has come among us for five years, two of. 
which have expired and but three remain Will British states¬ 
manship drift, into tho old policy after him 9 It is here that our- 
duty lies The Congress has been from the beginning of 
its existence a standing protest against the policy of drift and" 
the time is now come—it is now most opportune—when stand¬ 
ing out more emphatically than ever, it ought to redouble its 
efforts and help the Government in the solution of the great 
Indian problem to which all eyes are now turned. Wo belong- to 
a movement which is the product of tho genius of the British ad¬ 
ministration It is the movement which is the natural outcome of 
the spirit of the age, and all that is best, noble, and enduring. m> 
Pas Britanruca, and the one duty that devolves on it is to- stand 
forth and preach, “ Not duft, but wise and sustained direetion, 
will save India ” And in fulfilling this duty we have no-reason to. 
fear that we shall be suspected as noisy agitators who wish, to em¬ 
barrass rather than help the Government We have moved- on* 
since it used to be said in seme quarters that tba educated 
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'ns&ve -does not represent the people.' That controversy 13 
nows mere matter of history, or if it is not, I look upon it as a 
mere war of words. And so far as I have been able to guago 
■official opinion, the large majouty of those who are responsible for 
the good administration of the country recognise the value of the 
■opinion and influence of educated natives And the very wise and 
statesmanlike observations made on this subject by Loid ^urzon 
■in his reply to the address presented to him by the Municipal Cor- 
* ’poration of Bombay ought to dispel all doubt on the point And 
we hare now arrived at the stago where tho Oongross has m its 
jpowor to make its usefulness felt by carrying on its wotk on its old- 
■acoustomed constitutional lines, by helping tho Government with 
facts, with information, with practical suggestions, which will 
^strengthen its hands, and enable it to pursue a policy of largo and 
liberal measures and givo up the tendency to drift in administra¬ 
tion This is tho duty bofoie us It is that to which wo havo 
■committed ourselves, and foi the performance of which in tho 
spirit of loyal adherence to the Throno of Her Majesty wo have 
here assembled We know that the work bofore tho Government— 
the task to which our Viceroy has devoted himself—is aiduous and 
'beset with difficulties, and that years must pass before the cause of 
•reform wins It is not foi one man or even any body of men to say 
that he or they can finish the work and seo his 01 thoir endeavours 
crowned with success. A learned dmno has said, and said nghtly 
<l One alone among the sons of men was able to say—It is 
finished ” But that British statesmanship has awakened to tho 
gravity of 'the situation which envelops the Indian problem is one 
■of the most hopeful signs that the eountiy has a better future 
before it, and the last famine, the disastrous suffering that it has 
brought to tho people, the tomble stiam it has put upon the offi¬ 
cials and the marks it has loft of misery and death—will not bo 
altogether a calamity, if it keeps alive tho conscience it has so 
•signally served to awaken All this should liearton us for tho 
ifuture. It ■-hould encourage us to devote ourselves to our country’s 
cause with unflagging zeal We have as members of this Congress 
taken up on ourselves a sacred duty—and be it ouis to go m tho 
discharge of it with faith in our mission, hope for the future, 
and loyal trust is the sense of justice and righteousness of the Go¬ 
vernment of Hor Majesty tho Queen-Empress. ( Loud and con- 
vtinued cheers.) 
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THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND HINDU 
RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS* 

As the opponents of Sir Andrew Scohle’s Bill, which pioposes 
to piotect child wives undei 12 yeais of age flora outiage on the 
part of their husbands, hare enterod a piotest against the moasure 
mainly on the giouud that it is a breach of the sacred pledge of 
the British Government to leave its subjocts in the enioyment of 
complete fieedom of action in regaid to religious matters and an¬ 
cient usages, it will not be out of place to fake a buef retrospect 
of those laws which the Legislatuio has passed since the advent of 
British iule m India upto now with a view to put down ceitam 
so-called religious customs which it regarded as inhuman It is 
perhaps too much to expect the opponents of the Bill to discuss the 
principle of 8ir Andrew Scoble’s Bill by the light of past legisla¬ 
tion in similar matteis, for they seem to think that religion and 
usage are sufficient justification for any inhuman practice and that 
the British Government should not perform one of its functions as 
a Government by protecting the weak and helpless from cruel cus¬ 
toms, when such customs can be defended on the basis of texts 
drawn from Hindu religious wnteis The Bill, however, cannot 
stand or fall as the Shastras dictate Its principle, I maintain, 
does not depend on the texts of the Hindu law-givers It draws 
and is entitled to draw it* main support and justification from the 
fact that the Butish Indiau Legislature has never tolerated any 
inhuman custom because theShastias enjoined it and I should like 
to know what the opponents of the Bill have to say to the argu¬ 
ment m support of it, that it is in complete harmony with the prin¬ 
ciple and the policy of natuial justice and humanity, which has 
hitherto formed the distinguishing feature of the penal laws of the 
British rulers in India. 

The main objection to the Bill is that it proposes to declare 
that as a crime, which religion not only sanctions but strictly en- 
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joins. The objection, in effect, comes to this, that the Legislature* 
should not treat any act as an offence, which has religious sanc¬ 
tion. In other words, the Legislators are asked by the objectors- 
to take the Shastras as their guide m framing their penal law's, 
because, they say, Her Majesty has promised from time to time not 
to interfere with religious usages. I contend that nowhere, 
either in the principles or practice of the Government or the Legis¬ 
lature is there any such promise as can be held to take away abso 
lutely from the Legislature the power of penalising any religious 
act or practice which is barbarous and inhuman. This I shall try 
to make clear by taking a abort historical retrospect of the policy 
administered by the Legislature in the past. 

* In those parts of the country, particularly in Bengal, which 
now heads the opposition to the Bill, where Mahomedan rule had 
prevailed before the British conquered them, the criminal law ad¬ 
ministered by the latter for some time after their conquest was the 
MahomedaxTcnminal law. The Hindu Shastras, so far asciimmal 
justice was concerned, had no weight given to them by the Maho- 
medans. When the British succeeded the latter m power, they 
adopted the Mahomedan criminal law too This law was enforcedi 
for some time, but in the year 1772, the Court of 
Directors, feeling convinced that the Mahomedan cri¬ 
minal law contained many defects, led to serious incon¬ 
veniences, and was m seveial respects incompatible with, 
the principles of justice and humanity, took up the question of re¬ 
modelling and reforming all the branches of Indian jurispiudence. 
They wrote to the Government of India to take the necessary 
steps in the matter Accordingly, Warren Hastings prepared a. 
plan, conforming, as ho put it, “to the manners and understanding 
of the people and exigencies of the country, adhering as closely as 
possible to their ancient usages and institutions ” Be it particular¬ 
ly noted that there was no pledge or promise in this to enforce the 
Hindu Shastras rigidly out of deference to religion and custom On 
the other hand, while tho Supreme Court at Calcutta was directed 
that it should adopt such forms of pi ocedure as would be adapted, 
to “the religion and manners of such natives," it was also warned 
that it should adopt them “so far as the same may consist 
with the due execution of the law and the attainment of jus¬ 
tice ” This was as regards Calcutta , but as regards the mofus- 
sil subject to the jurisdiction of the East India Company^ 
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it was ruled that it should be “ lawful for the Governor- 
General and Council of the United Company’s Settlement at 
Fort William m Bengal from time to time to make and 
issue such rules, ordinances and regulations for the good order 
and cml government of the said United Company’s Settlement at 
Fort William aforesaid and other factories and places subordinate 
or be subordinate thereto as shall be deemed just and reasonable such 
rules, ordinances, and regulations not being repugnant to the laws 
of the realm ” Thus the Governor-General in Council was authoriz¬ 
ed to frame laws not repugnant to the laws of the British Empire- 
that is, power was given them to frame those laws in accordance 
with justice and humanity. All this was in 1773, when the Par¬ 
liament laid down in the words I have quoted what line of policy 
should be adopted by the Government m its legislative department. 
The laws framed, however, in accordance therewith were not free 
from defects And it was in 1790 that wo find Lord Cornwallis 
pointing out that thoso dofects should be remedied and that the 
Government, as the ruling authority of the land, had the power,, 
based both on principle and precedent, of making criminal laws 
conformable to “natural justice and the good of society ’ In a minute, 
dated the 1st December, 1790, His Lordship said —“With a view 
to ascertain more particularly the nature and causes of the defects 
(in the administration of criminal justice ) and to collect the ne¬ 
cessary information for working them, I directed some queries to 
be stated to the magistrates of the several districts , from their 
answers to which it will appear that the evils complained of pro¬ 
ceed from two obvious causes first, the defects m the Mahomedan 
law , and, secondly, the defects in the constitution of the courts 
established foi the tual of offenders A provision against the first 
of the defects cannot otherwise be made than by our correcting 
such parts of the Mahomedan law as are most evidently contrary 
to natural justice and the good of sooiety. That this Government 
is competent to such an amendment of that law, as may appear 
thus essentially necessary, cannot, I think, admit of a doubt, since, 
being entrusted with the Government of the country, we must be 
allowed to exercise the means necessary to the object and end of our 
Government , besides that, we appear to possess a sufficient legal 
recognition of the right in question from this—that the altera- * 
tions made in the established Mahomedan law of the country by 4 
the first Code of Judicial Regulations 1773 and more particularly* 
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that entire alteration and now very severe piovision, therein con¬ 
tained for the punishment of dacoits, together with the superinten¬ 
dence and control over all the new Criminal Courts, which the 
said regulations vested in the Company’s covenanted servants, 
stand both fully submitted to Parliament ” We have here Lord 
Cornwallis’s testimony to the fact that the Government possessed 
the nght of amending its criminal laws so as to adapt them to 
<'natural justice and the good of society,” implying thereby that 
nothing, not even religion, could stand in the way of the Govern¬ 
ment where the good of society demanded that an inhuman prac¬ 
tice should be declared criminal He argues from two undeniable 
oircumstances—(1) “ the object and end ” of the British Govern¬ 
ment and (2) the fact that tho Government had amended tho 
Mahomedon criminal law itsolf by means of various alterations, 
the chief of which was that professional robbery and dacoity, not 
recognised as offences by that law, wore declared as crimes—that 
the Government could amend the criminal law so as to make it 
'Worthy of a civilised Government It is not necessary that I 
should mention what subsequent Viceroys said on the subject or 
how the subsequent Acts of Parliament recognised this power of 
the Government and did not commit the Government or tho Legis¬ 
lature to tho toleration of inhuman practices sanctioned by reli¬ 
gion. But I should mention that m the Bombay Prosidoncy the 
criminal law administered upto the passing of the Penal Code in¬ 
to law in 1860 superseded both the Hindoo Shastras and Mahome- 
dan law. The Bombay Code, as the framers of the Ponal Code 
pointed out, superseded “ all the ancient systems of Penal law and 
this without the smallest sign of discontent among the people ” 
The Law Commission appointed at tho instance of Parliament in 
1835 was distinctly authorised by Parliament to suggest “such al¬ 
terations as might m their (Commission’s) opinion be beneficially 
made in the said courts of justice and police establishments, forms 
of judicial procedure, and laws, due regard being bad to the dis¬ 
tinctions of castes, difference of religion and the manners and 
opinions prevailing among different races and in different parts of 
the said territories.” This language is again very guarded—it 
does not mean that the Legislature in India was to tolerate every 
religious practice, however inhuman it might be, but only to pay 
“due regard” to it, by “due regard” being meant such regard as is 
treasonable and consistent with the dictates of humanity. The 
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Proclamation of 1858 is equally guarded on the point The oppo¬ 
nents of the Age of Consent Bill, relying on this Proclamation, con¬ 
tend that Her Majesty has therein pledged herself not to interfere 
with the religions and usages of her Indian subjects But this con¬ 
tention is untenable, because in the Proclamation Her Majesty 
distinctly promises to see that none of her subjects is “molested or 
disquieted by reason of his religious faith or observances ” When 
a husband seeks to perpetrate an outrage on his wife, the latter 
being twelve years of age or under his act cannot but amount, 
according to scientific opinion and common sense, to molestation ; 
and it is molestation by reason of religious faith, because the act, 
according to tho opponents of the Bill, is enjoined by the Hindu re¬ 
ligion, Her Majesty’s Government m India is, according to the 
Proclamation itself, bound to protect childwives from such acts of 
molestation Besides, Section 19 of the Indian Council’s Act of 
1861, by providing that any member of the Viceroy’s Legislative- 
Council can introduce “with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General” any measure affecting “ the religion or religious ntes and 
usages of any class of her Majesty’s subjects in India” shows as 
explicitly as possible that the Council can, where it is necessary 
and expedient, legislate on questions falling within the domain of 
religion and usage M 

The opponents of the BUI are, therefore, not right in contend¬ 
ing that the British Government is so absolutely pledged to its po¬ 
licy of religious neutrality as to be bound to tolerate inhuman prac¬ 
tices because they are sanctioned and enjoined by religion. The 
Hindoo Shastras have never been the criminal law of the country 
either under Mahomedan or British rule On the other hand, 
while adhering “as far as possible” to our usages, the Government 
has gone on from time to time amending the criminal law so as to 
make it conformable to the dictates of humanity and the exigen¬ 
cies of the times. This has been its policy from the beginning and 
it has been throughout adhered to. 

This is rendered still more clear by the number of enactments 
which the British Legislature in India has passed from time to tame 
with a view to put down inhuman practices sanctioned by religion, 
I shall mention 13 e principal of these enactments, as they will 
show how the Legislature has discarded the Shastras 
where the interests of humanity rendered It incumbent on its part 
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to interfere :—1. I first call attention to Bengal Itegnlation 21 of 
1795, the preamble of which runs thus —“The reverence paid by 
the Hindoos to Brahmins and the reputed inviolability of their 
persons and the loss of or prejudice to caste that ensues from prov¬ 
ing the cause of their death have in some places in the province of 
Benares and more especially in the Pergunnahs of Kuntit and 
Budhoee, been converted by some of the more unlearned part of 
them into the means of setting the laws at defiance from the dread 
and apprehensions of the persons of the Hindoo religion, to whose 
lot it must frequently fall to be employed m enforcing against such 
Brahmins any process or demands on the part of Government The 
devices occasionally put in practice under such circumstances by 
these Brahmins are, lacerating their own bodies, either more or 
less lightly, with knives or razors , threatening to swallow or some¬ 
times actually swallowing poison or some powder which they declare 
to be suoh or constructing a circular enclosure, called a Koorh in 
•which they raise a pile of wood or of other combustibles, and be¬ 
taking themselves to fasting, real or pretended, placing within the 
area of the Koorh an oil woman with a view to sacrifice her by 
setting fire to the Koorh on the approach of any person to servo 
them with any process or to exercise coercion over them on the part 
of Government or its delegates These Brahmins, likewise, m the 
event of their not obtaining relief within a given time for any loss 
or disappointment that they may have justly or unjustly experien¬ 
ced, also occasionally bring out their women or children and caus¬ 
ing them to sit down in the view of the peon who is coming to¬ 
wards them on the part of Government or its delegites, thoy bran¬ 
dish their swords and threaten to behead or otherwise slay these 
iemales or children on th * nearer approach of the peon ; and there 
are instances m which, from resentment at being subjected to arrest 
or coercion or other molestation they have actually not only inflict¬ 
ed wounds on their own bodies but put to death with their swords 
the females of their families or their own female infants or some 
aged female procured for the occasion Nor are the worneu always 
unwilling victims ; on the contrary, from the prejudices in which 
they are brought up, it is supposed that in general they consider it 
incumbent on them to acquiesce cheerfully in this species of self- 
devotement rather from motives of mistaken honour or resontmenfc 
And revenge, believing that after death they shall become the tor¬ 
mentors of those who are the occasion of their being sacrificed/* 
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These practices, it is apparent, were based on a religious preju- 
-ndioe ; and the women, who were the victims, willingly allowed 
-'themselves to be killed under a superstitious belief. Religious 
though the practices were, the Legislature put them down. 

2. Until 1817 the Brahmins of Banaies had been exempted 
* from the punishment of death for the offence of murder. But Re* 
■gulation 17 of 1817 removed that exemption. 

3 Regulation 17 of 1836 put down the religious custom of 
what is called sitting Dhai na i o ‘ the practice of illegal duress by 
individuals for the extoitiou of money or for the recovery of debts 
without authonty from the Civil Magistrate ” Thi3 custom had a 
’ religious basis, for, if a Brahmin sat Dharna, it was believed that so 
‘ long as he remained fasting in that condition, “it was equally in* 

eumbent on the party who is the occasion of such Brahman’s thus 
sitting, to abstain from nourishment until the latter be satisfied ” 
The Mahomedan law did not provide for any punishment for this 
offence and the Regulation m question was therefore passed to 
root out the inhuman custom, religious though it was. 

4 Regulation 17 of 1829 abolished Suttee This was admit¬ 
tedly a religious practice Before legislating against it, Lord 
William Bentinck consulted several individuals, European as well 
as Native Many looked aghast at the proposal and suggested that 
as the custom had a religious ongin, the Legislature, instead of 
abolishing it altogether, should simply mimmiso its horrors by di¬ 
recting that every case of Suttee should bo allowed to take place 
under tho personal supervision of a responsible Government officer, 
the public being excluded from the place of the funeral pyre. 
Others suggested that the penalty of death for an act of this kind, 
which tho Government had tolerated till then, was too much. 
When Lord Wiliam found that a great majority of the people was 
against his proposal to abolish Suttee, he sent for the greatest so¬ 
cial reformer of tho time—Raja Rammohun Roy—and asked him 
what he thought the best thing to do under the circumstances. 
Lord William explained to the reformer that for his pait he was 
strongly inclined to abolish tho practice Roy sympathised with his 
Lordship's resolution, but suggested that it would bo better to be¬ 
gin by abolishing the practice only so far as Bengal was concerned. 
Lord William replied that such partial suppression would be re¬ 
garded as a confession of weakness on tho pait of Government. 
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Ultimately ho made op his mind to abolish it root and branch ; ho 
stood firm and had the law passed This law distinctly points oat 
that the principle of religious toleration and neutrality is subject 
to the ''^paramount dictates of justice and humanity, M Thu9 India 
was saved from a most barbarous and inhuman practice which had 
tried to justify itself in the name of religion and usage. 

5. Accor ding* to both the Hindu and the Slahomodan law 
change of tehgion disabled a man from the right of inheriting any 
property By means of Regulation 7 of 1832, which applied only 
to Bengal, the disability was removed and thus a religious injunc¬ 
tion both of the Hindoo and the Mahomodan religion was set at 
naught to make way for a more human and liberal principle of law 

6. Act No. 30 of 1836 was aimod at Thuggee , which was u a 
crime of murder committed by professional robbers, who strangled 
their victims usually with a handkerchief, and offered them as an. 
offering to the goddess Kali ” 

7. Act No 10 of 1840 abolished certain pilgrim taxes and 
made better provision for the management of the temple of Juger- 
nanth. The taxes in question had not only been sanctioned by 
long usage but owed their origin and continuance to a religious 
superstition. When the Legislature proposed to abolish them, some 
educated Hindoos suggested that instead of abolishing them alto¬ 
gether the Legislature had better contmui them and utilise the 
proceeds of the tax for the purposes of the education of the people*- 
But the Legislature regarded the imposts as objectionable and op¬ 
pressive and abolished them. What is more important, the Legis¬ 
lature in entrusting the Raja of Khoorda with the management of 
the temple of Jugernauth enjoined “ that the said Raja and all 
persons connected with the said temple shall on all occasions be 
guided by the recorded rules and institutions of the temple, or by 
ancient and established usage so far as the same may, be consistent 
with the provisions of this Act ” I italicise the last words, because 
they show that when the Legislature found that the affairs of a 
great temple, to which large numbers of Hindoo- pilgrims docked, 
were mismanaged and the pilgrims oppressed, it interfered and 
directed that the government of the temple should be in accordance 
with established usage only so far as that usage was consistent 
with the provisions ofeits own law. This was certainly interference, 
with religion—-and interference of a beneficial character. 
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8. Act No 5 of 1843 abolished slavery I call this piece 
of legislation an interference with religion, because both the 
Hindu Shastras and Mahomedan law recognised slavery and per¬ 
mitted it. 

9. Act No 21 of 1850. According to the Hindu Shastras 
and the Mahomedan law no Hindu or Mahomedan changing his 
religion could inherit any property Regulation 7 of 1832 had re¬ 
moved this disability, but that law till 1850 applied only to Bengal. 
Act No. 21 of 1850 merely extended that Regulation to all parts 
of the country governed by the East India Company. This inter¬ 
ference on the part of the Legislature with one of the most 
rigorous and strict injunctions of the Hindu Shastra3 did give rise 
to opposition From a journal of the period we glean that Bombay 
regarded the measure with indifference ( perhaps because there was 
no Madhav Baug then ), Madras protested against the measure. 
But what is most curious, the Bengalis who were not affected by 
the Act, because it only proposed to extend to the other parts of 
the country what had already been the law m Bengal ever since 
1832, also got up meetings to protest against the Act ! And we 
find a journal of the time observing what stands true of the present 
opposition to the Age of Consent Bill •—“ The most opposite 
parties—-those who treat the popular superstition with the utmost 
ridicule and those who are completely enslaved by it—united in 
opposition to the measure ”|The Mahomedans remained indifferent. 
The Legislature carried its point, and Bengal, unaffected though it 
was by the Aot, nevertheless sent up a petition to Parliament, 
raising the ory of religion in danger. But nothing came of it and 
the Aot stands in the Statute Book to the everlasting credit of the 
British Indian Legislature 

10. Aot 15 of 1856 legalised the marriages of Hindu widows. 
This Aot too encountered a great deal of opposition. Monster 
meetings were held and long and strongly-worded petitions sent 
to the Legislature imploring it not to pass the law as it was a 
measure interfering with Hindu Shastras. Sir John Peter Grant, 
who introduced the measure in the Council, defended it on the 
ground that the Shastras did not prohibit widow marriage and 
cited the very Jtaghunandan, whom Sir Romesh Hitter has called to 
his aid for Hie purpose of opposing Hie Age of Consent Bill, as one 
who had advocated the cause of widow marriage and gone so lar in 
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his advocacy of it as to firmly resolve that his own widowed 
daughter should remarry. 

To come to the opposition to the Widow Marriage Bill, the 
argument of its opponents was that it interfered with the Hindu 
religion Sir John Peter Grant repudiated this notion, and his 
remarks m reply to the opponents of the measure would serve 
equally as a reply to the opponents of the Age of Consent Bill, for 
he said that “ he was not sure that it (the Bill) might not inter¬ 
fere with the sports of some Hindoos In every country there were 
too many who made it their sport to tyrannise over the conduct 
and the consoienoes of others. He could not be sure that this Bill 
might not be displeasing to some on this ground. 

? Remonstrances springing from such a feeling this Council might 
well disregard ” Sir Barnes Peacock supported the measure, and, 
in answering the argument that it interfered with the Hindu reli¬ 
gion, pointed out token and under to hat circumstances and m what 
cases the Legislature was bound to interfere with religious customs. 
Sir Barnes’s remarks on this point are worth quoting, for they 
apply fully to Sir Andrew Scoble’s Bill. He said — 


“ When the commission of an aot or the omission of a duty 
would be an offence against society, a political Government inter¬ 
fered to prevent that act or omission. But it did that for the pro¬ 
tection of society, not for the protection of religion. Upon what 
principle was it that the Indian Legislature had proceeded with 
reference to the practice ot suttee ? ... . . . That rite 

was an injury to society. It was an injury to society that a widow 
should bum or bury herself with the body of her husband or that 
any one should assist her m doing so , and, therefore, the Legisla¬ 
ture had interfered and made the practice illegal. If a person be¬ 
lieved it to be his imperative duty to do any act whioh would not 
be an injury to his fellowmen or to society at large, the Legislature 
would not forbid him to do it, but if he believed it to be his im¬ 
perative duty to offer human sacrifice, the Legislature would inter¬ 
pose and say *— 


« We will not allow you to carry out your belief to the injury of 
your fellowmen . . . Under no oireumstanoes ought the Legis¬ 
lature to interfere with the privilege of a man to do any act whioh 
in his own conscience he believed he was bound to do, unless such 
aot should he injurious to society,. But where such an act wodNf 
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be injurious to society he (Sir Barnes) maintained that it was the 
duty of the Legislature to prevent him from doing it.” 

These words most aptly express what the principle and the 
policy of the British Legislature in India have been and ought to 
be with regard to inhuman practices sanctioned by religion The 
Shastras have no locus standi where an act is plainly injurious to in¬ 
dividuals and society. To condemn and oppose the Age of Con¬ 
sent Bill m the name of the Hindoo religion is to oall on the 
British Legislature m India, to abdicate its functions as a Gov¬ 
ernment bound to suppress all inhumanity, and to frame its pena 
laws on the model of the Shastras, though for centuries the Shas* 
tras have not been the criminal law of the country 

After all these enactments came Her Majesty’s Proclamation, 
on which the opponents of the Age of Consent Bill so strongly rely. 
It was issued in 1858 and, as I have already pointed out, it did not 
at all pledge the Legislature so absolutely as the opponents suppose 
to the policy of non-interference with inhuman, though religious, 
customs. 

In that Proclamation Her Majesty, besides promising to see 
that none shall be molested or disquieted by reason of his religious 
faith or observances, and “ that all alike shall enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law,” further pledges herself to paying 
only “due regard” to the ancient rights, usages and oustoms of 
India, “generally in framing and administering the law.” Due re¬ 
gard does not and cannot mean unconditional and absolute regard 
but suoh regard as is propei — i. e. consistent with reason, justice, 
and humanity. There is nothing in the Proclamation to support 
the contention that Her Majesty has pledged herself therein so 
absolutely and unconditionally to the principle of religious toleration 
and neutrality as to promise that Her Government and Legislature 
in India shall not protect any of her subjects from outrageous and 
inhuman acts when suchaots are sanctioned and enjoined by religion. 

Two years after the Proclamation,*, e.in 1860, the Penal Code 
drafted by the Law Commission, presided over by Lord Macaulay 
in 1837, was passed into law by the Legislative Council of the 
Government of India. I call speoial attention to this fact, because 
some of tiie opponents of the Age of Consent Bill allege that, 
though it is true that before the Proclamation of 1858, the Bcttiflih 
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Government in India by mean3 of its Legislature did suppress 
several inhuman religious usages, yet after that Proclamation there 
has been no law of a penal or other character interfering with any 
religious usage of the people of British India That this allega¬ 
tion is absolutely unfounded is proved by these facts (1) that 
the Penal Code, which became the criminal law of British India 
two years after the Proclamation, was, generally speaking, not 
based on either the Hindoo or the Mahomedan religious books or 
usages but on tho broad principles of civilised jurisprudence, huma¬ 
nity, and justice , (2) that there are provisions m the Penal 
Code which declare certain so-called religious usages as criminal 
and which, therefore, furnish instances of interference by the 
British Indian Legislature with injurious religious customs after 
the Proclamation of 1858 , and (3) that the Penal Code reaffirmed 
the laws which had before the Proclamation of 1858 suppressed 
such superstitious usages as thuggeeism, sitting dharna, slavery, &o 
In proof of the first of these fact3—namely, that the Penal 
Code is, generally speaking, Jbased not on the Hindoo Shastras or 
the Mahomedan law, but on the broad principles of humanity and 
justice, I cite tho following remarks of Lord Macaulay's Commis¬ 
sion which drafted that Code — 

Your Lordship in Council will perceive that the system of 
penal law which we propose is not a digest of any existing system, 
and that no existing system has furnished us even with a groundivork. 
We trust that your Lordship m Council will not honco infer that 
we have neglected to enquire, as we are commanded to do by Par¬ 
liament, into the present state of that part of the law, or that in 
other parts of onr labors we are likely to recommend unsparing in¬ 
novation, and the entire sweeping away of ancient usages We aro 
perfectly aware of the value of that sanction which long prescrip¬ 
tion and national feeling give to institutions. We are peifectly aware 
that law-givers ought not to disiegatdeven the unreasonable piejudices 
of those foi whom they legislate So sensible are we of the impor¬ 
tance of these considerations, that, though theie are not the same 
objections to innovation in penal legislation as to innovation affecting 
vested rights of property, yet, if we had found India in possession of 
a system of onminal law which the people regarded with partiality, 
we should have been inclined rather to ascertain it, to digest it, 
and moderately to correct it than to propose a system fundamentally 
different, 
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“ But it appear s to us that none of the systems of penal Into 
established m British India has any claim to our attention, except what 
it may derive from its own intrinsic excellence All those systems are 
foreign. All were introduced by conquerm s diffei my m race, man¬ 
ners, language, and »eligion from the great mass of the people . The 
criminal law of the Hindoos was long ago superseded through the 
greater part of the territories now subject to the Company, by that 
of the Mahomedans, and is certainly the last system of criminal law 
which an enlightened and humane Government would be disposed to 
revue The Mahomedan criminal law has m its turn been super¬ 
seded, to a great extent, by the British Regulations ” 

The portions I hare italicised in the passage quoted above are 
noteworthy, especially the last one, where the Commissioners say 
that “ the criminal law of the Hindoos’' should not be revived by 
an enlightened and humane Government This, I say, is note¬ 
worthy, because the argument of the opponents of Sir Andrew 
Scoble’s Bill, which proposes to give legal pr&tection to girls under 
twelve years of ago from outrage on the part of their husbands, 
comes in effect to this that the Bill seeks to declare that as an 
offence, which, according to the Hindoo law and religion, is not a 
crime. This argument, I maintain, does not deserve any consi¬ 
deration, because in determining whether a particular practice 
should be penalised, the British Indian Legislature has hitherto 
mainly guided itself by the principle of humanity and not by what 
the Hindoo law and usage have said about it The Age of Con¬ 
sent Bill seeks to amend a certain section of the Penal Code , and 
the same principles of humanity, which form tbo groundwork of 
that Code, furnish complete justification for that Bill 

The Penal code contains provisions, interfering with oertain 
so-called religious usages For instance, Section 372 of that code 
holds every person guilty of an offenoe, who sells, lets to hire, or dis¬ 
poses of any minor girl under the age of 16 for the purposes of pro¬ 
stitution This is clearly an interference with a religious usage, 
because in certain parts of this country it has been customary for 
girls to be dedicated to religious temples and doomed to prostitu¬ 
tion. Under the Section this custom ha3 been declared criminal, 
and persons disposing of minor girls for the purposes of prostitu¬ 
tion under this cloak of long-established usage have been punished. 

Another provision of the Penal Code, which suppressed a so- 
called religious practice is Section 317. It runs thus 
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11 Whoevor being the father or mother of a child under the 
age of 12 years, or having the care of such child, shall expose or 
leave such child in any place with the intention of wholly aban¬ 
doning such child, shall be punished, &c ” 

When the Penal Code was first drafted, the limit of age in 
this Section was not twelve but Jive When the Code was taken up 
by the Legislative Council and referred to a Select Committee, the 
Government of Bengal reported the existence **of a superstitious 
oustom which appeared to be rather prevalent of abandoning child¬ 
ren in tho Sunderbuns ” The custom of course had a religious 
origin, and it appears that children of even more than five years 
of age were abandoned in accoidance with it Somo eases of this 
kind having actually happened at the time the Penal Code was 
under discussion, the Select Committee, on a careful consideration 
of the papers on tho subject received from tho Bengal Government, 
thought it advisible to recommend to tho Legislature that the cus¬ 
tom. in question, religious though it was, should bo stopped by 
enlarging the limit of ago from five to twelve in Section 317 of the 
Code During the discussion which took place in tho Council as 
regards this Section, one of tho Hon’blo Members enquired if the 
limit of twelve years was not too high, but Sir Barnes Peacock, 
who was in charge of the measure, explained that the high limit 
had been rendered necessary owing to the prevalenco of the religi¬ 
ous custom of parents abandoning children m the Sunderbuns* 
This explanation was deemed satisfactory, and the Section as al¬ 
tered by the Select Committee was unanimously adopted by tho 
Council. Heie, again, there was clear interference with a reli¬ 
gious custom 

I could mention othor provisions m the Penal Code of a similar 
character, such as the Section which renders it criminal for any 
man to utter any obscene word or song in or near any public place 
to tho annoyance of others (Section 294 ), although it has been 
customary to use obscene words, according to Hindoo usage, during 
the days of a religious festival called the Jloh festival. All these 
Sections have discarded Hindu usage and religion, and have been 
framed in the interests of humanity and morality. The Age of 
Consent BUI is conceived for the same object andm the same in¬ 
terests. Why, then, should Hindoo religion and usage bar tho 
Legislature from protecting child-wives from the outrages of their 
husbands ? 
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Aa another instanco of legislative interference with the in¬ 
junctions of the Hindu Shaatras ( religious books), I may mention 
Bombay Act No VII of 1886, otherwise called “ the Bombay 
Hindu Heirs’ Relief Act ” Before the date on which this Act 
camo into force, the Mofuasil Courts in the Bombay Presidency 
had been holding on the authority of certain texts in the Hindu 
religious books that if a Hindu died without leaving any property, 
but leaving a son or grandson, that son or grandson was liable to 
pay the whole of the deceased’s debts The said Courts had also 
been holding on the same authority that if a Hindu died, leaving a 
widow, and if that widow married a second time, her second 
husband was liable to pay the debts of the first “Thi3 doctrine of 
the Mofussil Courts was that of the Hindu law, as interpreted by 
the Shastns of this side of India ” ( Vide the note to Section I of 
Bombay Act No VII of 1866 at page 1967 of Vol VI of Sir R 
West’s Bombay Acts and Regulations) The dootnno was based 
on the religious view that if the debts of the deceased were not 
paid by his son Oi grandson, or, where his widow remarried, by 
her second husband, the deceased could not find a plaoe in heaven. 
Mr White, who was in 1866 the Advocate-General of Bombay 
and an additional member of the Bombay Legislative Council, in¬ 
troduced in March that year a Bill, setting aside this doctrine of 
tho Hindu Sliastras, and pointed out that the proposed legislation 
was needed in the interests of the pooplo in tho mofussil and that 
its principle was within the provinco of tho Legislature Tho Bill 
passed into law subsequently and that law is embodied m tho Act 
I have mentioned above Here the Bombay Legislatuio discarded 
the texts of the Hindu Shastras as interpreted by the Shastns, be¬ 
cause justice required that the law foundod on those texts and on 
that interpretation should bo abrogated. This was eight years 
after tho Proclamation of 1838 And yet wo have now most of 
the opponents of the Ago of Consent Bill, m utter disregard of 
such clear pieccdents, maintaining that tho British Indian Legis¬ 
lature is bound to accept the interpretation which the Shastns put 
on the texts of the Hindu Shastras, and has no right to base its 
laws on justice and humanity ' 

The Legislature has thu3 never refused to interpose where an 
inhuman practice, defended on religious grounds, had to be stopped. 
Why should it refuse to interpose now ? The cry of religion in danger 
is not only an old but discredited cry. Are we to have our otimi* 



nal laws framed m accordance with the antiquated; conflicting, 
and barbarous injunctions of the Shastras ? Since the advent of the 
British rule m India, can we point to a single period when the 
Shastras were taken as their guides and monitors by the Legisla¬ 
ture ? If our criminal justice is to be administered m accordance 
with the Shastras, what becomes of all the enactments above- 
named ? Would not the Government then be bound to revive 
Suttee and slavery, Dharna and Koorb, and declare that Brahmins 
convicted of murder shall not he hanged ? The mob of Madhav 
Baug may not be capable of comprehending the ludicrous position 
into which the Government will be landed if that Government 
defers to their wishes and gives up the Age of Consent Bill be¬ 
cause the Shastras sanction inhumanity, but the Government has a 
policy and a principle to maintain The occasion 13 one when it 
owes a sacred duty to itself and to its subjects It must stand 
oak and firm and proceed with the good measure it has taken in 
hand, remembering that that measure is in perfect accord with the 
policy which has formed all along the elevating feature of its on- 
nunallawsm particular 



SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE LHTE 
MR, JUSTICE TELHNG. 

- -o- - 

( Timet* of India, September 4 , 1894 ) 

At a time when all communities are deeply mourning the loss 
of Mr Justice Telang, and feeling that in him the country has 
been deprived of one who occupied a unique position in the native 
community, it seems to me to be the duty of educated natives in 
general, and the younger generation of them in particular, to re¬ 
flect on the example of his life and catch the inspiration of his cha¬ 
racter His public career is now before us all, and Ins intellectual 
eminence, the sweetness of his temper, and above all, the punty of 
his character, are now spoken of with admiration , but to know 
the man thoroughly and enter into a full appreciation of the quali¬ 
ties of head and heart which enabled him to become one of the most 
loveable of our lcadors and god-like of our men, wo must get to 
know him as he was, not only in public, but also, and perhaps even 
more, in private life There are several who, like me, enjoyed 
frequently the privilege of his company and converse, who mixed 
and talked with him on various topics and found abundant oppor¬ 
tunities of studying this great and good man even more closely 
than others By his charming manner and his high-minded 
example ho drew us around him and taught us, what we all need 
learning in these days, that the highest pleasure of life is to live a 
life of caltwc and >ectitude. 1 recall to my mind now tho many 
occasions on which he and we whiled away idle moments discours¬ 
ing many questions of public interest and moral concern, how 
during tho annual vacations of the High Court we rambled with 
him among tho woods and learnt from him what joy there is in ad¬ 
miring nature’s scenery, of which he was a passionate lover , and 
it is sad to feel that we shall no more have this dear guide of ours 
to teach us how to aim at plain living and high thinking We 
shall speak of Mr Telang as a deeply-read scholar, and doubtless 
that he was, but we shall miss the lesson to be learnt from his 
scholarship if we forget that he always regarded learning, books, 
42 
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and education as worth nothing if they did not influence the mind 
and the heart, and enable us daily to be what Goethe calls “ a 
growing kind of men” And for this purpose he held nothing 
was so valuable as the constant reading of good poetry How 
much he was himself influenced by the study of some of England's 
greatest poets I can perhaps best tell by recounting here one of 
what 1 1 consider the most pleasant and edifying reminiscences of 
his life. Before leaving for Lanowlee last October, he asked me 
to join him there that we may spend part of the vacation together 
He said that as he wanted to take complete rest, he was going to 
take with lum only one or two books, and hoped that I would join 
him and help him to while away his time m what he called idle 
gossip I knew what he meant by “ idle gossip ” Ho was not given 
to what is called small talk, and hated nothing so much as speaking 
scandals of people, or criticising the follies and weaknesses of 
others When I joined lum, hia conversation was all on English 
poetry. He spoke of Tennyson and Wordsworth, and he said he 
preferred tho latter to the former. I asked him if he did not think 
Wordsworth too prolix and common-place, especially m his Excut- 
non, when he roplied “I enjoy the Excat sion even more than the 
rest of Wordsworths’ poetry, for hiS descriptions of life thoro have 
a very soothing effect upon me ” 1 But,” he wont on to say, “there 

is, I confess, nothing comparable about Wordsworth’s lines about 
Tin tern Abbey. That is a gem of a poem. I don’t know how 
often I have read it, and the more I read it, the more I get to like 

it. ” I asked him to tell mo why W ordsworth was such a favourite 
poet of his He said that somehow he felt that Wordsworth more 
than any other poet he had read appealed to his heart , that, 
while reading him, bo felt as if ho were in the presence of a great 
moral teacher, who taught us to bo at poace with tho world by 
holding communion with nature, and endowing us with “ the pas¬ 
sions that build up our soul,” until—and here he quoted Words¬ 
worth—we recognise “ a grandeur in the beatings of the heart ” 
He again returned to the Excursion, and remarked that the des¬ 
cription of a funeral procession in the Second Book of it had made 
a deep impression upon him, because it always made him feel what 
Wordsworth calls “ the awfulness of life.” And his talk with his 
fnends was always of this edifying kind. There was not a topic 
of even the most trifling character which he did not 
illuminate, as it were, with the light of his varied reading and the 
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during the one montn and a half when his illness confined him to 
his bed, and made it an exertion for him to talk much, he de¬ 
lighted in holding conversation with I 113 familiar friends on sub¬ 
jects of literary or moral interest I shall never forget, for instance, 
the very instructive conversation I had with him on the Bible only 
a month ago It happened m this way. I visited him one day to 
enquire after his health Ho seemed then quite depressed m spirits 
and weak He told me he had passed a restless night and did not 
feel cheerful. I did not like to enter into any further conversation, 
and foi some time we both of us were silent He then suddenly 
put me his usual query, “What books are you reading now during 
your spare hours r ”’ I told him I was leading the Bible Ho said, 
“ I am glad that you are reading that book, it is a pity wo do not 
read and study it as much and as often as we should I don’t know 
who said it, but I remember reading somewhere that the Bible is a 
library m itself Europeans are trying to acquaint themselves with 
our rehgious literature I think wo should follow their example 
and try to acquaint ourselvos with theirs ’’ He paused for a while 
and was resuming to speak, when I told him he had better not 
exert himself Ho said he rather felt relieved when he talked on 
some good subject, and continued “ I remember the time when 
the older generation of our students read tho Bible more carefully 
than is now the case Take our friend Ranade, for instance He 
has the Bible at his finger’s ends as it were Now-a-days we are 
too much for out books , We think wo have nothing to loam 
from the West I should be the last to undervaluo the study of our 
own rehgious literature In fact, it is our duty to study it , but I 
should always like to see that study combined with a 
study of other religions, for it is only m that way 
that we may hope to correct what is bad, while retain¬ 
ing what is good m that religion ’’ Heie, again, he 

paused, and then asked me if l had read the Book of Job. I told 
him I had, when he said It is some years since I read it, and I 
can’t say that I remember the arguments of Job and his friends 
very well at thi3 moment But it is certainly an instructive book 
What impressed me most when I read it was this—that though 
Job, in arguing with his friends, complained of God and quarrelled 
with him for afflicting him, yet he did not loose faith in either his 
own righteousness or in God He felt all the while that God would 
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do him justice in the end, not in thi3, but in the life to come. ’ I 
asked him how one could reconcile Job’s denunciation with hia 
faith in God. He said “Ah' that is what I was coming to 
If you have what is called living faith m God, and if you are 
righteous, your condition must bo like that of Job To make my 
meaning clear, I will take the case of a child and its mother Per¬ 
haps the child feels that the mother is cruel m chastising it or in 
not allowing it to do what it likes But for all that the child is 
bound to the mothor by /me, and that love is so deep and natural, 
that even when the child fools that its mother is mercilessly cruel, 
it does not lose its faith that after all the mothor will come round 
and be kind ” Another example of the delight ho took in en¬ 
lightened and elevated tulle may be cited. I called on him a day or 
two after the suppression of tho recent riots and told him all that 
had appeared in the papers—how on Friday tho Maliomodans 
had mobbed the Hindus and on Saturday the Hindus had retaliated 
and how various opinions prevailed as to the causes of tho out¬ 
break I expected to hoar him say something about the riots, but 
no sooner had he heard mo say all I had to tell, he spoke in his 
usual literary vom, and said . “ It is wonderful how tho religion 

of Mahomed has come to be associated with bloodshed and mas¬ 
sacre. I do not suppose Mahomed could have originally intended 
it to be so associated The unfortunate thing was that his religion 
fell upon a soil congenial to cruelty It would have perhaps 
been a greater power for good if it had fallen upon a 
more congenial soil than that of Arabia ” I have chosen 
from my notes only those portions of his conversation 
with me which bring out what I may call tho religious aspect of 
his character, for it is that aspect on which I know somo miscon¬ 
ception prevails among some of those who did not know him imme¬ 
diately. I remember the time when he was regarded either as an 
Atheist or an Agnostic That was a time when he was an ardent 
student of Mill’s and Mr Spencer’s works , and perhaps in his 
younger days he did lean towards Agnosticism But his was 
a mind which always progressed in thought, and to those of us 
who constantly moved in his company it was clearly discernible 
that latterly he had lost faith in Agnosticism and leant towards 
faith m God The subject of religion was avoided by me in my 
conversations with him during the first few years of our inter¬ 
course, but two years ago, in the oourse of a talk on Tennyson’s 
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“Two Voices” ho happonotl to remark “Those lines of Tennyson’s 
about a family going to church aro very charming ” I thought 
this was a good opportunity for me to sound him on the subject of 
religion I asked him wherein the beauty of the lines he admired 
consisted He said “After all is said and done, though there is 
much that is mysterious about lifo and human destiny, you cannot 
get rid of one fact, to which Wordsworth has given the best 
expression when he says — ‘Thete is not a man that hoes ivho hath 
not known his godlike hows, and feels not /that an empire we inherit 
as natwal beings in the stiength of nature ' You feel, in spite of all 
your doubt and uncertainties, that there is something in yotf 
winch is not human, and that something calls for faith ” On an¬ 
other occasion he askod mo to road Cardinal Newman’s poetry, for, 
he said, “I regard him as the best religious poet ” For Thomas 
Kempis’s “Imitation of Christ” he had great regaid, and that 
was also one of the books to whieh he drew my attention I am now 
informed by a friend who knew him well that that was one of the 
books which he intended translating into Marathi Ho did not care 
for the dogmas of any religion, nor did ho talk as offusirely on the 
subject of roligion as ho did on other topics , but whon latterly he 
spoke of it, he spoke with reverence And that word reverence, be 
it said, formed the very guiding principle of hi3 life Wo all ad¬ 
mired him for the suavity of his disposition, but that suavity was 
less the gift of nature and more the result of the high moral dis¬ 
cipline that he received from his now bereaved father. He was 
throughout careful to pay respect to his elders When some years 
ago some studonts hissed at Professor Wordsworth as the latter 
came out of the University Hall after the debate in the Senate on 
the subject of exempting a now very capable Government servant 
from some University examinations, Mr Telang was pained at the 
sight, and I find recorded m my notes the following remarks of 
his made to me when I saw him soon after —“I really do not 
know what is coming on. I am ashamed of the conduct of our 
students One despairs of the future if our young men are to go 
on m this way ” He went on to say that reverence was an essen¬ 
tial virtue, and that the older generation of our students was very 
particular of it He continued “Take my own case. You know 
our fnend, Mr. Balwantrao Wagle, who is now an Advocate of the 
High Court like myself But though he and I have been for some 
years on an equal footing m point of position, till a year ago, 
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whenever I had to write to him, I addressed him as * My dear Sir, 
just because I thought it was my duty to respect him as he had 
been my teacher m my younger days It was only after he strongly 
protested against my addressing him m that way that I discontinu¬ 
ed it. There is again our friend, Mr Parmanand He also was 
my teacher at the Elphmstone High School I address him as ‘My 
dear Sir’ even now.” A great deal was said against Mr Telang’s 
want of moral courage as a social reformer, especially when some 
months ago he celebrated the marriage of his daughter, a girl eight 
years old His critics used very strong language at the time, and 
Borne even went the length of charging him with hypocrisy I 
will not say ono word hero against that part of criticism, which 
was haish and unjust, knowing, as I do, that he himself bore it all 
with equanimity. Put one incident lot me narrate in this connec¬ 
tion, for I feel sure it will show to all how honest and magnani¬ 
mous ho was A fow days after the marriage, when the criticism 
against him was raging fiercely, he sent for me and said (he had 
then but partially recovered from the illness and was weak) —“I 
know what I have done will pam my friends Nulkar, Bhandarkar, 
and Ranade You know under what circumstances I have had to 
act as I have done I do not feel strong enough to wnto to my 
friends You must explain it all to them when you next go to 
Poona , but tell them this, that no one feels more than I do that I 
hare not done the right thing I plead guilty to the charge—I hare 
no defence , and I mu3t bear calmly what is being said in the pa¬ 
pers ” That he had not the courage of a reformor ho knew even 
more than others, and he himself often admitted that it was a la¬ 
mentable weakness. But let me say this for him, and for those 
who gathered around him, regarding him as then leader even in 
matters of social reform, that though he had his share of human 
weakness, we felt that the man’s purity of character and honesty 
of purpose, no less than his large heart, tolerant spirit, and clear 
intellect, were most valuable adjuncts to the cause of social pro¬ 
gress. We all believe in the law of evolution, and that law 
teaches us that it is not all at once that the reformer of moral 
courage and action is produced He will come m the fulness of 
time, but the man of action m social matters must be preceded by 
the man of thought And Telang seems to me to have been de¬ 
signed by Heaven for our man of thought This is not the place 
for me to describe how, in spite of his apparent—-and only appar- 
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ont—want of moral courago he assisted in a variety of ways the 
cause of social reform , but it significant to note at this moment 
that even those who are by all regarded as the most courageous of 
our reformers aro now mourning lus loss deeply, and feel that they 
have lost their right arm. One of them—and he a bright specimen 
of the class- -writes to say that the sun has set even while in the 
meridian, and darkness and desolation have spread everywhere 
The prospect before us is very gloomy ” We are all left the poorer 
by his death, but may we not still hope to better the future of our 
country if, inspired by the memory of his example, by his high-— 
mmdedness, and the purity of his life and aims, we sincerely en¬ 
deavour to live as he lived—nobly and wisely ? 



THE SANDHURST MEMORIAL, 1900, 


The Hon’ble M> N. G Chanda tat lar who was leceivcd with 
loud and pi olonged cheers, moved — 

“That this meeting, consisting of friends and admirers of Hi3 
Excellency Lord Sandhurst from tho various communities of 
"Western India, desiros to place on record the deep sense of grat¬ 
itude entertained by them for the services rendered to thi3 Presi¬ 
dency by His Excellency during tho term of office as Governor of 
Bombay , a period which, owing to famines and plague, has been 
full of the gravest anxieties to His Excollency, who besides guiding 
and superintending as head of the administration Yisitod the 
famine camps and plaguo hospitals to soothe and cheer the sick 
and dying, tho bereaved and the afflicted ” 

He said —“In moving this resolution, I mean to detain you 
for some little time, while 1 state as shortly, but as clearly as I can 
the grounds on winch I intend to support it. It is a truism which 
has been often ropoatod that Lord Sandhurst has had to govorn 
this Presidency during a period of calamities and difficulties of an 
exceptional character , but exceptional as the period has been, it 
has served to test to the utmost his capacities and qualities, and bnng 
out in a remarkable manner his coolness of head, his courage and 
energy, and, above all, lus sympathy for the suffering The ancient 
Homans said that Jupiter himself loved to see a brave man battling 
with difficulties, and Englishmen admire nothing so much as what 
jis called “the old strength to dominato circumstances ” And it is 
this “old strength to dominate circumstances'* that Lord Sand¬ 
hurst has shown with all the pluck and energy of his race It is 
a fact which must be admitted by all, and which is, in fact, ac¬ 
knowledged even by those who are not inclined to take a favourable 
view of his administration, that in nearly two years after he had 
assumed charge of the office of Governor he made himself by his 
acts and measures one of the most popular Governors. (Cheers.) 
"Within a very short time after his arrival here, he applied himself 
to the solution of several questions which had for some time form¬ 
ed the pnncippal subjects of public controversy. For instance; he 
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put himself in direct communication with the late Mr. Abdulla M. 
Dharamsi, who was then President of the Bombay Municipal Cor¬ 
poration, on the vexed question of the Bombay Police charges, 
and succeeded eventually m settling it to the satisfaction of that 
body. The right to elect a representative to the Legislative 
Council, for which the Central Divioion had long been asking was 
given to it without any hesitation. The puDitivo Police tax, 
which had beon levied on Poona in consequence of the riots of 1894 
was removed with equal readiness. His Excellency visited the 
hospitals, schools, and the dwellings of the poor m this city, and 
finding that our primary schools were located in dark, dirty, and 
ill-ventilated buildings, injurious to tbe health of the young who 
went thore to learn, he gave a grant of Rs. 50,000 to the Primary 
Schools’ Fund. All this, added to the encouraging words he ad¬ 
dressed to the Principal and Professors of the Forgnsson College 
at Poona, the appointment of two native gentlemen as District 
Collectors, and the permission he gave for the holding of the Shi- 
waji festival at Raigid, as also the appointment m Ins time of Mr. 
Budroodin Tyebji as a Judge of the High Court—all this was 
taken by all betokening the sympathetic spirit of Lord Sand¬ 
hurst’s Government, and all joined in spoaking of him as a 
“ People’s Governor ” (Applause) 

Courage and Sympathy. 

I remember that at the Provincial Conference hold at Karachi 
towards the beginning of May, 1896, the delegates assembled from 
the different parts of tho Presidency wero enthusiastic m their con¬ 
versation, and some in their speeches m their praise of Lord 
Sandhurst. That covers a period of nearly two years It was 
followed by tho period of calamities to which I referrod at the very 
outset During such a period it is impossible for a Governor, how¬ 
ever much he may do, to please all and to socuro for his measures 
the approval of all. He has to perform the most difficult of duties 
during ernes of that kind, and he has to perform them with a sym¬ 
pathetic but a resolute heart and a devoted will. Those are times 
of suffering and distress, and administration is then at best a 
thankless task Fifty years ago, one who had himself held for 
some years the office of Governor of Bombay—one who was a 
shrewd observer of character and manners, and proved in every 
office he held one of the most sagacious and capable of British In¬ 
dian administrators—I mean Sir John Malcolm— left it on record 
43 
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that the Governor of Bombay, whoever and whatever he be, must 
always be prepared to be assailed from some quarter or other. 
And it must be so when he has to govern in the midst of storms 
following one another in rapid succession The Apostle has mdoed 
said that wo must be all things to all men But that is a passage 
m the Apostle's teaching on which, I confess, I havo stumbled 
whenever I have recurred to it with the object of grasping its 
exact practical meaning But St. Paul lnmself was not able to be 
all things to all men—nay, the Great Master whom ho followed, 
and whose Gospel he preached, has left us an example which show3 
that no good and lasting work is or can be done by those who 
model their lives on the principle of being all things to all men 
What is required of a Governor during a penod of public calamity 
and suffering is what Lord Ourzon has rightly described as 
“ courage and sympathy ” And I claim for Lord Sandhurst this 
that he has proved both a courageous and sympathetic Governor. 
( Loud Applause ) 

The l'LVGUE POLICY. 

Lot us tako first of all the policy he has pursued in dealing 
with plague Now, there are but two ways of tostmg that policy, 
firstly, by finding the principle which undorlay that policy, and 
secondly by ascertaining the measure of success which it was possi¬ 
ble and practicable to attain by means of it and which it did attain 
As to the first branch of this subject, allow me to invite your care¬ 
ful attention to certain facts The plague, as wo all know, broke 
out in Bombay m September, 1896—at any rate, it was then and 
not till thon that we came to know that the grim foe was in our 
midst Wo also know that its discovery led to a great panic, when 
large numbers of people began to leave the City, and nearly every* 
one seemed on the point of losing his head Counsellors, advising 
Lord Sandhurst’s Government to do this and to do that, cropped 
up in large numbers In fact, they seemed to increase like the 
plague bacilli at the time Some were for burning down Bombay ; 
some, again, wanted a military cordon to be placed round the City , 
others advised Lord Sandhurst to have either Knrrachoe or Surat 
as the headquarters of Government and leave Bombay to its fate 
There were other counsels of the kind. But {the cry uppermost at 
the time was that Government should take the plague admmistra* 
tion of Bombay out of the hands of the Municipality and take it 
into its own hands. Lord Sandhurst, however, stood calm and 
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firm—he saw that it would not do to bo rash and hasty and inter¬ 
fere with the powers and responsibilities of tho Municipality. He 
could have, if he wished, played the autocrat in the midst of the 
crisis and the panic—but he set us all a worthy example of cool¬ 
ness of head on the occasion He loft the Municipality to do its 
best, and gave the Government House at Parel for the accommo¬ 
dation and treatment of plague patients 

The plague committee 

Whon after five or six months ho saw that the plague not only 
continued unchecked but increased, and tho tiado of Bombay was 
being rumod , that Europo had got nervous and was determined to 
put the trado of Bombay under a ban , that .the City had become 
one sceno of desolation—-ho invited the Justices of tho Poace to a 
meeting in the Town Hall, and requested them to co-opoiate with 
a Plague Committeo which he had appointed with General Gata- 
cre at its head The Plague Committee, under Goneral Gatacre, 
became a popular body—its work restored confidence, and when 
General Gatacro left thoso shores in June, 1897, ho departed with 
tho grateful oncomiums of all classes of people Finding that tho 
Plague Committee of 1897 had piovod a success, Lord Sandhurst 
loft tho administration of plague m 1898 to that body, but the 
Committoo of that yoar did not become popular—its methods and 
measures led to numberless complaints Thoro are hundreds of 
native gentlemen who can testify that Lord Sandhurst was thon 
busy making enquiries about these complaints He could not in 
fairness to the Committeo set it aside at once and by a stroke of 
the pen without bomg fully satisfied that tho complaints were truo 
Tho moment it was represented to Lord Sandhurst that tho em¬ 
ployment of soldiers was creating a great deal of irritation in tho 
native community, he arranged for a conference of certain native 
gentlemen and the President of the Plague Committeo, and as a 
result of that conference orderod the soldiers to be withdrawn 
Ho then set himself to the task of inviting leading and represen¬ 
tative native gentlemen to Government House with the view of 
ascertaining what the peoples’ grievances were, and he had been 
m consultation with them arranging to remedy them before the 
riots broko out. ( Hear, hear ) 

After the riots 

When, however, the riots broke out, there were people who 
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publicly saul that Government should not yield an inch to popular 
clamour, because yielding under such oircumstanoes was sure to be 
regarded as a sign of weakness. But Lord Sandhurst heeded not 
that advice Had ho acted upon that view and refused to remedy 
the grievances because there had been riots and some people had 
acted recklessly, he would have proved not a strong but an obsti¬ 
nate Governor—and obstinacy is never strength, it is perversity 
in administration There is a story about the Duke of Wellington 
which affords an apt illustration of such perversity. W hen the 
Duke was Prime Minister of England, a deputation, of which the 
late Mr. Bright was a member, waited on him to urge the favour¬ 
able consideration of a certain question on which the people felt 
strongly The Duke heard the deputation rather coldly and 
warned them not to talk of people's feelings but to keep their heads 
on their shoulders Tho deputation retired disappointed, but it 
was not long befoio that Duke had to seo that it was he and not 
the deputation who had forgotten to keep his head on his shoulders 
Tho great art of wise government lies in yielding wisely And 
Lord Sandhurst who had before the riots been arranging in con¬ 
sultation with a large number of representative native gentlemen 
to remedy such of the grievances of the people as he was satisfied 
to be well-founded, invited many citizens of Bombay to the Town 
Hall, and there, with a candour and dignity worthy of his high 
office, publicly declared that in his opinion to yield whon the 
people had a real grievance was a mark of strength, not of weak¬ 
ness He established a Court to hear the people's complaints and 
remedy them , and he invited the citizens to form themselves into 
volunteeis for the purpose of assisting the officials m combating the 
plague. This action of lus was most heartily commended by all at 
the time. 

Success op the policy 

Now, these are the facts—facts which prove this, that the 
principle which had underlain the policy of Loid Sandhurst in 
dealing with plague, had been to associate, as far as was practica¬ 
ble and expedient, the popular with tho official element, without 
surrendering the responsibility which primarily lay on the latter 
of combating plague, saving tne people and protecting the trade. 
Then let us examine the measure of success which that policy has 
attained And when we speak of success we must remember that 
Lord Sandhurst had to deal with a calamity as to which neither 
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the Govornmont nor the people had any oxporionoe by which to be 
guided. Moreover, it was a calamity which was certain to cause 
suffering and distress Unqualified success it was impossible to 
command under the cucumstances , it was impossible to 
escape abuse and criticism altogether He had, on the one hand, 
to obey the demands of the Venice Convention and to save the lives 
and protect the trade of Bombay , and on tho other to see that the 
stringency of the measures undertaken was, as far as possible, 
mitigated with due regard to the feelings of the people. In such 
times it is human for those who suffer to remember their suffer- 
ings, and in the face of that to forget or at least to underrate 
what is dono to relieve them But Lord Sandhurst has been the 
first to acknowledge the extraoidinary amount of suffering thrbugh 
which the people have gone And while we hear from hero and 
there of official caprice and oppiession, lot us not forget this, that 
there are deeds of quiet heroism and sympathy on tho part of offi¬ 
cials which have gone unrecorded, but which are told in stirring 
tones by people who have witnessed them I have in my tours in 
the mofussil now and then utilised my spare time to going 
amongst tho people and hearing what they have to say of suoh 
deeds. In one plaoo I was told by many poor people how an 
officer on plague duty caied for plague patients, and when one 
died and was deserted by all those about him, tho officer carried 
the dead body foi buiial, and mspned the dead man’s family with 
hope and courage Yet, in anothei place, hare I heard that the 
Plague Officer there used to visit the segiegation camps with 
sweotmeots and fruits for the segregated, and spend his time with 
the children. I could say more of what I have heard on reliable 
testimony, but that would take me long If to-day the trade of 
Bombay is not ruined , if to-day we feel that plague is become an 
old friend of ours, and we care not for him, but leave him to him¬ 
self and go about our business with calm and contented minds—it 
is all due to the fact that Lord Sandhurst has from the first pre¬ 
served a cool head, a cheerful mind, unhasting, unresting, and has 
never allowed panic to get the better of our judgments. Though 
plague is still with us, panic has become a thing of the past. 
Bombay lived and flourished, and Europe has not put us under a 
ban. That, I say, is evidence of the suocess which the polioy I 
am speaking of has attained—more it could not have when we 
hear in mind the fact that plague is a foe which it is most diffioult 
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to combat and extinguish Lord Sandhurst spared net himself— 
nay, he denied himself in visiting from time to time the centres of 
plague, and thus cheering the sufferers and infusing energy and 
confidence into those charged with the duty of combating plague, 
( Applause) 

The famine tolicy. 

I now ask you to consider a little the famine policy of Lord 
Sandhurst’s Government. That the famine administration of 
1896-97 Was creditable and praisewoithy is acknowledged by all. 
The native members of the Legislative Council endorsed that view 
heartily at a meeting of that Council held m August, 1897 But 
more»eloquent testimony on that point is afforded by two undem- 
able facts While the famine of 1876-77 resulted in the desertion 
and desolation of several villages, not a single village was deserted 
as a consequence of tho famine of 1896-97. Whilo nearly 3} lakhs 
of acres of land wore relinquished as a consoquenco of the famine 
of 1876-77, scarcely any land was relinquished in consequence of 
the famine of 1896-97. Relief works were organised, gratuitous 
relief was administered, assistance was given to menial village 
officers, takavi advances amounting to over 30} lakhs were granted 
to ryots, loans were grantod to them to provide themselves with 
cattle in a manner which can only be spoken of as liberal and 
splendid. These are facts winch cannot be domod. His Excel¬ 
lency presided at a public meeting to collect funds for famine rehef 
early m December 1896, and soon afterwards visited in the same 
month, and in the January following the famine-stnckon districts 
Not content with that single visit, he visited those districts for the 
second time in March, 1897, and had a consultation with the 
famine officers at Bijapur ( Hear, hear. ) 

Energy and Sympathy. 

He thus infused energy and sympathy into all who were 
charged with the duty of saving life and relieving distress, and the 
best proof, if proof Were wanted, of the very favourable impres¬ 
sion made by the famine administration of 1896-97 on the people’s 
minds and hearts is what I heard from many poor people at Bijapur 
some time ago. I heard from a large number of them—they are 
untutored people—men in the street who can honestly open their 
hearts to you I heard from them that when the famine officer of 
the district left the district, thousands of men and women and 
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children lined the streets and cried because he whom they consider 
ed their father and mother was leaving them, And that officer’ - 
name is now a household word in the district. That is only one 
instance of many—typical of the sympathetic manner in which 
famine reliof was administered two years ago. And now that we 
are and have been for some months in the throes of famine, the 
same liberality and sympathy for the people that distinguished 
Lord Sandhurst’s Government in 1800-97 is being shown, and 
what is particularly noticeable is this—that if you read the more 
thoughtful and carefully critical of the native papers, and follow 
that reading by a perusal of the resolutions of Government on 
famine, you will find that most of the suggestions made by the 
former have boon taken up and earned out Measures to afford 
relief to human beings and save cattle were taken as soon as it was 
felt that the rains had failed , forest areas liavo boon freely allow¬ 
ed to be utilised for saving cattle , fodder is being supplied at rates 
witlun the reach of agriculturists , special attention is being paid 
to hill tribes , special officers have beon employed to facilitate the 
grant of takan advancos to the ryots , advances are being liberally 
made for well-sinking , and circle inspectors have been appointed 
to visit villages and find out whether every person needing relief 
has got it ( Applause) So much for the famine administration of 
Lord Sandhurst’s Government 

The Deccan Episodes. 

Now, there are, I know, certain incidents connected with that 
Government which none of us but deplores It is one thing, how¬ 
ever, to deplore them, and quite another to denounce those on 
whom was thrust a deplorable necessity The conditions under which 
pubho criticism proceeds in this country do not invest it with the 
same responsibility as those under which it proceeds in 
Great Britain. Every critic is, however, bound to ask himself 
how he would have acted in the circumstances which called forth 
the action he is criticising. By tradition and training Lord Sand¬ 
hurst was the last man to lend himself to restrictive measures 
Perhaps nobody regrets the necessity for them more than His 
Lordship lnmself. And when we think of what is due from tha 
State to the individual, We should not forget what the individual 
owes to the State. Some people are, however, so in- 
retarately co mmi tted to an extreme View in this mattet 
that they will not see that a juster and a mote dis* 
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passionate view of it is not only possible but can be fairly taken-* 
the view that while we may regret the necessity for the action 
that Lord Sandhurst, as the responsible,head of the administration, 
had to take after fully weighing the force of the cacumstance3 m 
which Government was placed—while we may sympathise with 
those on whom that action bore hard m their troubles, it is not 
fair, it is not just to condemn the Government that had a duty to 
perform 

A GOVERNOR WHO MANFULLY DID HIS DL r I\. 

I have already detained you longer than I intended, but now, 
in conclusion, I will say tins that when the future historian of this 
Presidency comes to write on Lord Sandhuist’s administration, 
bearing in mind the facts I hare given, the difficult times ho had 
to deal with, and the anxieties ho had to pass through, he will 
speak and write of him as a Governor who did not flinch in the 
face of danger but manfully did his duty He ever worked, never 
worried, and showed the Englishman’s pluck and perseverance 
Never sensitive to criticism, accessible to all, kind and genial, he 
has borna himself with a coolness of head and a cheerfulness of 
heart which has enabled him to preserve tho name, the reputation, 
and the trade of Bombay. I will repeat what I said of him in 
another place and on anothor occasion some time ago—he has toiled 
and trusted among us, toiled faithfully and trusted wisely, and 
now that he is shortly to lay down the reins of office, we may fair¬ 
ly and justly say that he will carry with him to his native land the 
gratitude and admiration of all who have the welfare of tho United 
Kingdom of Groat Britain and India at heart ( Loud cheers.) 



THE LHTE MR. JUSTICE RANADE. 


ADDRESS AT THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HINDU UNION CLUB, BOMBAY. 


( 16th lehuary , 1902. ) 

Mr. Justice Chandavarhai delivered the following speech —— 

I should have declined the honour you havo dono me by choos¬ 
ing mo for the address on this occasion, wore it not for the fact 
that your secretary assured me that he had failed to secure the 
proper porson for this anniversary celebration, and there was no 
time to get hold of another He tried for Dr Bhandarkar, but 
the learned Doctor’s health, I understand, would not allow of his 
coming down to Bombay and giving us something which he, more 
than anyone else, could have said with the voice of authority about 
the late Mr Justice ltanade So much has been said and written 
about Ranade that I do not know there is anything left unsaid, 
and I have undertaken the duty with which you have charged me, 
only because to-day’s function must be performed, though nothing 
remains to be said. 

Twenty-four years ago 

My aeqaamtanoe with Ranade commenced nearly twenty-four 
years ago when I commenced to edit the English columns of an 
Anglo-Vernacular Weekly Telang was then supervising my 
Work, and I did not know Ranade He was at that time stationed 
as Subordinate Judge at Nasik, and I wrote to him, whether ho 
would kindly assist me with his counsel, as he had been the first 
editor of the paper of which I had taken charge. His reply was 
at once cordial and counselling. He said he had been reading my 
articles and editorial notes and did not like their length for one 
thing. “Avoid” he said, “prolixity in your articles, and bestow 
more attention and energy on your editorial notes, because this is a 
busy age, and people have no time to read long articles. Let you* 
editorial notes be short, terse, and ensp——let them be parthian 
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shots .” Ranade’s own style of writing was not one of parthian 
shots, bat it was a style which kept pace with, or was born of, 
his powerful thought. It was a stately style, which had little of 
Anglo-Saxon English, but it arrested attention by hi3 bold and 
brilliant generalizations, and his vigorous histone imagination It 
is said that he owed his style to his early familiarity with Ali¬ 
son’s “ History of modern Europe ” 

A DILIGENT STUDENT 

Some of his contemporaries at Elphmstone College have told 
me that while he was preparing for M A he used to sit bare-headed 
on a bench in the College Library with his legs stretched on a table, 
and read aloud every day for hours together Alison’s volumes Sir 
Alexander Grant, the Principal of the College, heanng the noiso 
peeped in one day to see who was reading aloud. He enquired of 
some of the studonts who the bare-headed student was who was 
sitting in that clumsy fashion and reading aloud He was in¬ 
formed that it was Mahadev—that was the name by which Sir 
Alexander called him—and when the learned Principal saw that 
one of the students was running to tell Ranade about it, he check¬ 
ed him and said “Don’t interfere Let him go on with his study.” 
That habit of reading aloud stuck to Ranade throghuout his life, 
and I believe he was able to comprehend readily what he read when 
he read it aloud to himself. I used often to wonder whether he 
felt embarrassed on account of that habit when pleaders arguing 
before him cited to him oases he could not read them aloud to him 
self as he had another Judge sitting with him on the Bench That 
he was not able to follow the cases cited under those circumstances 
became clear to those who practised before him When he would 
retire into his chambers or to his house he would read or have 
them read aloud, and once so road, he could got to the very 
heart of the cases There is an advantage m this habit of reading 
aloud—-it is not only the mind, but also the ears take in what you 
read, and the impression caused by the reading aloud is strength¬ 
ened. 


Systematic study. 

Another intellectual habit of Ranade’e was the systematic 
manner m which be made summaries of many of the books which, 
after, once reading, he considered valuable It is that habit, I be- 
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lieve, which enabled him when ho was on the High Court Bench 

to carry mto his head the facts of the cases—a dozen or so _ with 

■which he had to deal almost every day. It was m important mur¬ 
der cases that his ready and powerful grasp of intricate facts 
showed itself at its best A learned colleague of hi3 on the High 
Court Bench, who rotired some years ago, and who had sat for 
some years with Ranade and heard a large number of oriminal ap¬ 
peals, wrote to me after Ranade’s death that the latter has been of 
great assistance to him in dealing with several complicated murder 
cases Another English friend, I remember, asked mo how Ranade 
was able to carry into his head the facts of the casos he daily had 
argued beforo him The fact is Ranade had trained his naturally 
talented mind by constant reading and systematic summarising to 
take in facts and arrange them in his head in their proper proportion 
and order Mere talent cannot alone help a man to do that 
unless it is disciplined There are men naturally talented, who, 
relying on their natural powers, giro themselves to desultory read¬ 
ing Like Falstaff, who thought that reading and writing came by 
nature, they suppose good thinking also comes by nature Nature 
helps those who help themselves, and not unless wo learn to dis¬ 
cipline our minds, however powerful, in her school. Ranade was 
naturally gifted, but he did more for his mind than Nature had 
done for him 

A PASSION FOR WORK. 

His industry was prodigious—there was not a minute lo3t un¬ 
til it became a habit which he could not shake off As ho himself 
put it once to a friend who complunentod him on his habit of in¬ 
dustry, it had gone beyond a habit—it had, he said, become a vice 
and he could not oontest it He had trained himself to become 
a reader and thinker until reading and thinking became the sole 
passion of his life, and he felt it was injuring his health That 
this passion for work did injure his health and weaken his natural¬ 
ly strong constitution and shorten his life must bo admitted by all 
who knew him He knew no recreation—reading or writing or 
thinking was his relaxation, if relaxation it could be called He 
used to take long walks when he was in good health I often met 
him on his long walks, but those were the walks of a musing, me¬ 
ditative man impervious to the delights of nature and natural 
scenery The strong, stout body moved, but the mind within was 
engaged elsewhere—it communed with the soul within, whereas it 
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ought to have put itself easy during the walk, and moved in sym¬ 
pathy with the body. Two instances of this habit of his soul-com¬ 
munion now occur to me—I was once walking with him at Lanauli, 
m May, 1894, when, in the course of conversation, he refer¬ 
red to a telegram which had appeared m the papors about that 
feme, and which stated that a number of Tillages had been destroy¬ 
ed by inundation "How are we to explain this on the theory of 
Providence ’ ’’ he asked “What beneficent purpose are they 
meant to serve He stopped, and during the rest of the walk 
until his return to his residence ho was silent, and apparently the 
question had so absorbed his mind that one could only look on and 
be silent in Ins company Similar experience had another friend 
just two voars ago He and Ranade were walking together, when 
the latter said to the former —“The great poet Ramdas says in 
one place * Preserve the religion of the Marathas ’ What 
could he have meant by the religion of the Marathas ? What 
different religion have thoy from that of other Hindoos ? Have 
you boon able to understand what Ramdas meant p ” His friend 
said “No, I have not X should like to know what you have 
understood by it ” Tho friend repeated his enquiry, but Ranade 
had fallen evidently into his meditative mood, and his companion 
had to give up tho question which Ranade had himself started. 
Neither noise, nor bustlo, nor company interfered with his indus¬ 
try It is a common saying that he was accessible to all—any¬ 
body could go to him at any time Anybody could go, but his 
work in hand went on all the same, whether the persons who came 
to see him were worth talking to, or bores If they were of the 
former class, the work m hand would be laid aside, and he would 
talk , if the latter, he would go on with his work, but he would 
never tell them he had no time for them. He had only one way of 
getting rid of bores—if anything could be made of them, he would 
give them some work to do, and they would not see him again 

Power of concentration 

I am not quite sure this habit of working in the midst of 
bustle and interruption is commendable. For good intellectual 
work the physical organism, especially the nervous system, must be 
in tone , but you cannot keep the nerve9 in good form while your 
mind is working amidst distraction Ranade’s power of concen¬ 
tration was great, and he could do his work whether he was alone 
or surrounded by visitors. His physique was also good, and he 
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could endure hard work with a long walk in the morning or even¬ 
ing to relieve him But nature cannot be long trifled with, and 
he had to pay heavily before his time for the worry of hi3 hard 
work For one thing, that habit of easy accessibility, which in 
this country means that you must let every man choose his own 
time to see you, whether he has business or not with you, and that 
you must sit and gossip with him, talking with hiiu his own time, 
is hardly favourable to sustained power of mental exertion The 
mind must havo its own solitary moments, and the mental worker 
has to work rigidly on the plan that a man is never less alone than 
whon he is alone Worn this country have to know it and rea¬ 
lise it That, I think, was the one defect of Ranade’s habit of 
hard work It was not hard woik which killed him—I think 
there is a groat deal of truth in what eminent doctors have said— 
that hard work never lulls. It is the worry of hard work that 
kills, and I am not surprised that Ranade did feel, after a day’s 
hard work, worried when he had allowed himself to be interrupted 
daily m the midst of work and had failed to cultivate the habit of 
forgetting that he had an intellect during some portion of the day. 
The constant habit of meditation and the perpetual round of work 
done in the midst of distraction told on his physique, strong as it 
was—it oxhaustod tho nervous system, and he died before his 
time I wish to emphasise this point, because I have found many 
of our best men are yet children, who, I am afraid, have yet to 
learn in this respect But a few years ago I visited at his houso a 
distinguished Hindu, who occupied a very high office He is still 
living—may he live long ' If this catches his eye, he will, I am 
sure identify himself as the person of whom I am speaking. I vi¬ 
sited him one day m the morning by appointment and he was then 
busy with his office work I visited him again by appointment at 
seven in the evening, and I found him with a volume of Leslie 
Stephens in his hand, just getting ready to read it, with his child¬ 
ren and servants making a noise all round I saw his face— it 
bore marks of worry. As soon as I entered, he complained that 
ho had been working tho whole day and had just left his offioe 
business “And now you are getting through that volume of Le¬ 
slie Stephens ?” I asked “Yes, just to relieve my mind,” was 
the answer “And you are going to relieve your mind by reading 
that book which, I see, oontains philosophical essays, when you are 
in the midst of your children and your servants who are moving all 
about and making a noise.” “That can’t be helped” he said ; and 
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this great man sank into liis chair as if he could not help these 
little things, though he was helping more mighty things— the busi¬ 
ness of a State. When some years after that I met him, he as¬ 
sured me he had improved his habit 

His Gentleness 

To return to Ranado, wo all need to acquire his habit of ar- 
'J dent industry minus the defect which I have pointed out To hia 
industry was added tho gontloness of his soul Some, I know, hare 
thought that he was too simple to discern character, and hence to¬ 
lerated all whether thoy were good or bad But it was not want 
of discernment, but the spirit of toleration, that led him to put up 
with boredom and fussiness at time3 The little that was 
left him of his left eye saw more than wo with two eyes 
oonld see—it could pierce into the depths of another man’s soul 
and search and find But he had a largo heart, and sighed rather 
t than fretted when he was in sight of weak, erring humanity, led 
astray. The fact is he had a histone imagination, which lived in 
* as it were, and loved humanity at large, and men in units did not 
interest him so largely That habit of his contributed a good deal 
to bis popularity and influence, but it had its weak side His spi¬ 
rit of toleration led him at times to make weak compromises which 
jeopardised principle For instance, during the Consent Bill agi¬ 
nation, when tho reactionanes howled, lie wrote a letter to Mr. 
Justice Telang and Rao Bahadur Nulkar to put an ond to the 
whole controversy by inducing Lori Lansdowne’s Government to 
accept the period of consummation as the limit of law. That ac¬ 
ceptance would have sacrificed the whole principle of tho Bill, and 
both Telang and Nulkar refused to yield The fact is Ranade 
earned the principle of expediency a little too far at times—the 
idea of displeasing anybody was too much for him, and he wanted 
all to unite and work together That is an admirable quality in a 
leader, but there are occ .sions when that quality becomes a weak¬ 
ness if it is adhered to The word has to be spoken, even if it 
displeases—one ha3 to take one’s stand on the firm ground of prin¬ 
ciple, yielding when the principle is not violated Ranade, how¬ 
ever, shared in that respect what is the weakness of us all in this 
country. But if he erred, he erred because his soul was gentle, his 
heart charitable. Such little defects as I have referred to make 
him all the dearer to us—it is they which he shared with us, but 
in every other respect— whether in hia work or his virtue—he 
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stood head and shoulders above us all. And it is the character of 
the man—unspotted, pure, simple—that adorned his intellect—it 
gave beauty to his soul—not to his soul only, but to his face. I 
have heard some say it was not a prepossessing face, But I ven¬ 
ture to think that those who say so have no sense of true beauty. 
The soul within animated the face without—when ho was quiet 
you read contemplation in the face—when he rose to speak on 
some subject dear to his heart, you saw “the man’s soul spring to 
his face’—and then, yes then, no face could be moro beautiful 
And what life there wa* on the face even after death 1 It bore 
then the mark of gentleness Death had done its work, but it 
could not take away his Faith, Oharity and Love, which 
brightened it even when the corpse was laid on the funeral 
pyre Purity shone on him, gave life and beauty to his face, 
even after death, because the soul within had boforo death—* 
throughout his life—been pure It was the character witlun that 
gave beauty to the face without, And it was character, addod to 
intellect, that made the man mighty among us and enabled him to 
live a life of well-doing, I must now bring these discursive re¬ 
marks to a close Ranade has left millions of admirers m this 
country But the question remains—how many has he left as his 
followers i I dare not answer that question. 



IDEALS OF WOMANHOOD, 


(27 th Match, 1004.) 

[ A lecture m connection with the Bombay Ladies ’ Branch of the 
National Indian Association uas delivered on Thursday , at Mr. 
Narotumdas Morar/i’s Shanti Bhavan, Peddar Road by Mr N. G, 
Chandavarkar on the subject of “The Ideals of Womanhood as repre¬ 
sented by the Poets ] 

Mr. Justice Chandavarkar said —The subject i of ideals of 
womanhood’ according to some poets on which it is proposed to 
offer some remarks is not intended to be dealt with hero exhaus¬ 
tively. The object is only to make the remarks suggestive in tho 
hope that they may form an mcentivo to study and action In bis 
Essay on Shakospeare De Quiency says —“To have been the 
mother of Shakespoare—how august a title to tho reverence of in¬ 
finite generations and of centuries beyond the vision of prophecy,” 
and then ho refers to what he calls u a plausible hypothesis” start¬ 
ed in his days that “ the facial structure and the intellectual con¬ 
formation may be deduced more frequently from the corresponding 
characteristics m tho mother than in the father ” “ In the 
most eminent men,” he says, u when we had tho means of pursuing 
the investigation, the mother has been more frequently repeated 
and reproduced than the father and where the mother has 
furnished all the intellect and the father all tho moral sensibility.” 
Scientifically, how far this theory can be proved it is difficult to 
say , but it is significant that all great and good biographers love 
to tell how their great men had great mothers and how much they 
inherited from and owed to tho latter It is also remarkablo that 
there are numbers of celebritios who have acknowledged that they 
owed a great deal more to their mothers than to their fathers, for 
instanoe, Goethe, Schiller, the Schlegels, Victor Hugo, Canning, 
Brougham, George Selwyn, Curran The last of these Curran, is 
in fact complimentary to his mother at the expense of his father. 
He says —“The only inheritance that I could boast of from my 
poor father was the scanty one of an unattractive face and person 
like his own 5 and if the world has never attributed to me some* 
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thing more valuable than face or person or than early wealth, it 
was that another and dearer parent gave her child a fortune from 
the treasure of her own mind ” It may be that the opinions of 
these great men wore prejudiced or in that case it was an accident 
that the mother had all the talent and the father none to give out 
of it to the child But if the theory which Do Qumecy speaks a 3 
a " plausible hypothesis/’ is a fiction, it must bo owned that it 13 
a pious fiction which represents the mistaken image of a great 
truth, and that truth has found its best expression in the Writ¬ 
ings of some of tho well-known writers of the present times on 
Political Economy that tho real and substantial wealth of a 
country is its 'motherhood or rather womanhood.’ Every country 
that has become great or is great has its ideals which inspire it $ 
and we hare tho authority of tho Bible that the ideals germinate, [ 
perhaps unseon m woman That I think, is tho dopth of meaning* 
contained m that passage m the Bible—a passage which on a hur¬ 
ried reading we were apt to pass by a3 rhetorical and no more, 
which says —"Tho daughter shall prophesy , the young men shall 
see visions.” If 'womanhood is wealth,’ if on it rests tho greatness 
or smallness of a pooplo, it is important to know its highest ideal, 
m other words, tho best function or service it is capable of per. 
forming to the people Now, to get at that ideal, we must go to 
the real 'Idealist/ who aro the poets For what is pootry ? It is 
not so much, as Matthew Arnold said, the criticism of a lifo as a 
revelation of lifo "Let me liavo the writing of the people’s songs 
and I care not who have tho making of their laws” was 
said of old and said truly To the ancient Hindoo, poetry 
was the first expression of tho Divine in the shape of the 
Vedas ; to the Jew it was the yoaming for the land of pro¬ 
mise 5 to the Englishman it was liberty , to the ancient Boman, 
poetry was the embodiment of his ideal—j'ustice, glory, and valour, 
to the ancient Greek it was the enjoyment and end of life itself ; 
poetry is the spirit of Christ’s teaching and the prophets of the 
Old Testament were all poets According to Carlyle the Poet as 
Hero comes after God and the Prophet as Hero. 

The poetic spirit-its visions. 

If it is true, according to Bhagavat Gita or the Divine Song 
of Shri Knshna, that the self-restrained man sees light where or¬ 
dinary men see darkness and that the sage regards that as nigh- 
which average men call day, it is the poetic spirit of the self-rest 
a*; 
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trained man and the sage which enables them to penetrate into 
the mystery of life, to discover its hidden realities and reveal to u3 
the law of all laws, that a “ Power is with us in the night, that 
made the darkness and 4he light, and dwolls not m tho light 
alone.” The poet sees visions and those visions are our life. To 
the thoughtless his visions are “ airy things” but the fact that 
** dumb yearnings, hidden appetites are ours, and they must have 
their food,” and that those whom “ a philosophy ” is apt to call 
u dreamers,” “forgers of daring tales, imposters, drivellers, and 
dotards” have roused man to heroism, and pleaded with suc¬ 
cess the cause of nght, shows that it is tho Poet who more than 
any one else lets us into the secret of life and awakens man to the 
Ditine side of things, teaching us to bear witness to the beauty 
that clothes the outer world It is tho Foot who saw a world in 
a grain of sand and heaven in a wild flower before science discovoi- 
ed that the Poet was right And what has the Poet seen in 'wo¬ 
man’ ? The modern idea of political economists like Mr Marshall 
that ‘motherhood’ or ‘womanhood’ is the bost wealth of a country 
is not modern—it is as old as Shakespeare at least Our commen¬ 
tator of Shakespoare says that “ if Shakospearo ventured upon any 
generalization, it was porhaps this—that tho natures of women are 
usually made up of fewer elements than thoso of mon, but thoeo 
elements are ordinarily in juster poise, more fully orgamsod, more 
coherent and compact , aud that consequently prompt and efficient 
action is moro a woman’s gift than a man’s ” But it is not more 
promptitude and efficiency m action that Shakespoare delights to 
portray in his woman character. To lnm 

Woman is a hero—not a man 
This has led Ruskm to remark that “ Shakespeare has no 
heroes , he has only heroines The catastrophe of every play is 
oaused always by the folly or fault of a man , tho redemption, 
if there be any is by the virtue and wisdom of a woman, 
failing that there is none ” How is it with Scott? For Scott had 
very much Shakespeare before him as his model m the delineation 
of his characters. According to Ruskm, it is the same with 
Scott—as with Shakespeare, so, with also him where men touch 
the ideal of heroism the ideal fails by reason of “an uncultivated 
or mistakenly applied intellectual power, ” while m the case of 
■woman we have the angel who watches over, teaches and guides 
the man, The only difference between Shakespeare’s ideal of wo- 
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manhood and Scott’s is that the format* represented types of wo¬ 
man, the latter only persons. But all the same the ideal of hero¬ 
ism exerted generally m the cause of right. The ideal of Shakes¬ 
peare’s fades when we come to Milton, whose “majesty” was of the 
austere Puritan type and rose no higher m the respect of woman 
than that she was more for the kitchen than for the growth, 
moral and spiritual, of man That Milton, the apostle of Liber¬ 
ty, high-souled, high-minded, should haYe failed to rise to the 
height of Shakespeare in his perception of ideal womanhood seems 
strange and sooms to justify Johnson's cynical remark of him 
that those who clamour for liberty are the least to givo it But 
Milton wiote of the fall of Adam through Evo , his own domestic 
experiences were not of the best, and, as lia3 been said, he is 
one of tho few English poets who have sung of Love As a critic 
justly observes, ho know human nature only m the gross , Heaven, 
Hell and the Earth were his themes , and while Heaven and Hell 
formed an Oriental despotism, the Earth was divided in two halves 
of the human race—ono half of which consisting of femaleSj is an 
allusion to which the other half, the males, aio subject Hence, 
Milton’s ideal of womanhood is—Man for God only, Woman for 
God in Man Eve is mado to say to Adam—“God is thy law; 
though mine To know no more is woman’s happiest knowledge 
and her piaise ” 

The Poet’s Ideal. 

We must get some of tho modern poets for an insight into 
Shakespeare’s ideal of womanhood It finds its happiest expres¬ 
sion in Wordsworth There is only one passage if I am nght, 
wnero tho poet speaks of his wife, but it is soul-inspinng—where 
he says of her “She came, no more a phantom to adorn A mo¬ 
ment but an inmate of the heart, and yet a spirit, therefore so 
enshnned, to penetrate to the lofty and the low, even as one essence 
of pervading light, shines in the brightest of ten thousand stars.” 
But we must go to Wordsworth’s references to Ins sister to get an 
exact idea of his ideal of womanhood The poet to whom Nature 
was everything, and man was something only because of Nature, 
whose ideals were all borrowed from Nature’s scenery, and who 
mourned—rather unjustly a3 Mr John Morley has pointed out- 
over “what man ha 3 made of man,” was, however, able to see that 
woman was Mother Nature’s ally—the guide to let man into the 
beauties of nature. In man the bodily eye in every stage of Ufe | is 
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the moat despotic of his senses, preventing him from seeing by the 
mind’s eye the spiritual beauties and lessons of nature , not so in 
woman. In her case, her eye is not the mistress of her heart; 
her very presence breathes such a sweetness that “ flowers and 
trees, and even the silent hills ” delight to meet her. The ideal 
woman then according to Wordsworth, is one whose “common 
thoughts are piety , her life is gratitude. ” Tennyson strikes a 
similar note—the ideal man is he, according to him, who has 
“faith in womankind” and “.trust m all things high comos easy to 
him and though he trip and fall, he shall not bind Ins soul with 
clay.” And the ideal woman is she who, though not learned, is 
full of “gracious household ways”—who, though not perfect, is 
“full of tender wants”—though no angel is yet “a dearor being, 
all dipt in angel instincts, breathing paradise, Intorpretor between 
the Gods and mon ” This delineation, whether in Wordsworth or 
Tennyson, does not perhaps make for the lioroio in women. In 
Browning wo see the heroic in woman, of which, according to Rus- 
kin, Shakespearo is full, idealised. Thore m Browning, woman 
where she is good is all that Wordsworth and Tennyson represent, 
and something raoro—she is the propagator of lifo, the emblem of 
eternity, and man’s immortality, a dynamic foroe, a saviour of men. 
When Pompilia’s husband, who had maltreated her and cruelly 
wronged her, is about to be led to the execution, the very wife 
whom ho had maltreated stands before his oye as tho ono whom 
he should cry for dolivorance He appeals to God, appeals to Christ* 
appeals to Mary, but finding no response appeals to Pompilia T® 
sum up. according to the poets I have spoken of woman is the ge¬ 
nius presiding not only over the domesticities but also the humani¬ 
ties of life To her is given the faculty to do the good and seo the 
better , to see the better and to achieve it, to achieve it by wor¬ 
ship, the worship consisting in constant action, and the action con¬ 
sisting in ceasoless aspiration Say not, this is a mere dream—an 
exaggeration The 19th century alone, to say nothing of other 
period, has witnessed the marvels of womanhood. To give but two 
examples that come easy, Miss Florence Nightingale— the heroine 
of the 19th century—our Queen-Empress Victoria—what a power 
they exercised over tho human mind—what souls of goodness and 
greatness have they been Truly did the Hindu law—giver m his 
best of moods—-the poetic, not the lawyer’s mood say “ Where 
the women are honoured, the gods are satisfied ” 



GREATNESS OF SMALL MEN. 


1905 

The folloioing is the text of an add)css delivered by Mr, Justice 
Chandavarhai in connection with the 38th Annuenary of the Prar¬ 
thana Samaj — 

Sisters and Brethren, —Siueo tlio last celebration of tho 
Prarthana Samaj Anniversary two events of a mournful character 
have happened and caused profound regret not only among the 
theists of India but ovon among those who aro outside tho circle 
of tho movomont known in Calcutta as the Brahma Samaj and on 
this sido as tho Prarthana Samaj. Tho death of Maharslu Dovon- 
dra Nath Tagore is ono which has caused an irreparablo los3 to the 
country in that it has doprived us of a life that was unique in its 
exhibition of sainthnoss, of devotion and punty of character, 
which I bolievo has not boon oxcollod in tho 19 th contury, at least 
so far as this country is concemod. Coming from a nch and res- 
pootablo family in Bengal, well-known there for its position and 
its wealth, Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore devoted the whole of 
his lifo to the cause of religion and lived, so to say, a life of holi¬ 
ness and saintliness. Ho was m the world and yot he was out of 
tho world Devoting himself every morning, day and night, to 
pious and religious meditations, he lived m his house alone as it 
were with God, and yot, the purity of his example, the sacrodness 
of his teachings and tho earnestness of his dovotion left an indelible 
mark not only upon those who used to meet him every day, not 
only upon those by whom he was surrounded, not only upon his 
followers but even upon thousands of his country-men who knew 
him only by name He lived to an age which in this country or m 
any other country is rare. And what was marvellous about him 
was that, old though he was, still to the last he carried about him 
that strength, that moral earnestness, that faith m God which 
only saintliness and pure character can at all times command. His 
words were always words of wisdom Never did anything petty, 
anything mean, cross his mind, or if it crossed his mind at ail, no 
expression was given to it. ( Hear, hear ) Among the trammels of 
life Maharshi Devendra Nath, of all men, seemed as it were to 
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stand in tho midst of his countrymen distinguished for his piety 
and leading them by lus example to livo a life of purity and forget 
disputes and conflicts in silence and in strong devotion to God 
And when you saw him you felt that here was one of the oldest of 
our men devoting himself to the cause of God, always living on a 
high plane of thought, sacrificing himself to all that was good and 
holy. (Cheers ) Who was there that did not feel that here was 
one man to whom we could point out with pndo as one of our 
Maharshis, that in this materialistic age of ours God had spared 
one man to remind us that the age of tho Rishis was not extinct ? 

( Hoai, heai ) The age in which such a man lived cannot be said 
to be degenerate after all I had the pnvolege of seomg lnm in 
the Christmas of 1001 He was then bordering on nearly 90 
Feeble, with his sight dim, physically infirm and almost deaf, thoro 
was still about him tho irradiation of a noblo pie3once—light 
shone in his eyes and his face as if God resided thore He received 
me with a sweetness that was impressive , it showed how piety is 
meek and affectionate And ho spoke words of wisdom that I shall 
never forget In Ins presence, I could not but feel that I was in 
the presence of one who lived with God Ho was not a great 
speaker. He never appeared on public platforms But with him 
it was as the poet says, “ The deepest power is usually silent ” He 
was not a mere philosopher It may be that Ins character and lus 
piety have not yet gone home to the bosoms of all of us Tho feel¬ 
ing of general regret at lus loss I consider a healthy sign for tho 
future of this country, that though the spirit of godliness which 
distinguished the Rislns of old is obscuied among us yet it has not 
died out 

After Devendra Nath Tagoi e, has departed another man 
whose name will be remembored by this generation with respect. 
Bhai Pratap Ohunder Muzumdar was also a religious man. He 
was a missionary of the Brahma Samaj, but ho was cast in a dif¬ 
ferent mould from that of Maharshi Devendra Nath Devendra 
Nath was a man who spoke to us by the very depth of his medita¬ 
tion, while Pratap Chunder appeared before the public, as a 
missionary, who went here, there and everywhere Though not as 
learned as Devendra Nath so deeply in the Hindoo Shastras, yet 
he had imbibed their spirit to be able to live on a high plane of 
thought. His lectures were always edifying, and by discipline he 
had developed into a saintly character. He suffered mueh m his 
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later days and he felt, I believe, a disappointment and discomfiture 
at times, but in spite of that, he, to the last, possessed the patient 
hope and the spirit of a missionary and to the last he clung to his 
convictions The name of the country was dear to him, the name 
of Brahma Samaj was dearer to him but the name of God was 
dearest of all And when we speak of those great men and think 
of their disappearance from amongst us, a spirit of despondency is 
apt to come over us During the last decade, the 

Theistic movement like many other movements whether 

social, political, or roligious, has boon deprived of the 
services, guidance and light of several men whom we should 
have looked to as our lights had they been spared to us. I have 
been counting the names of thoso who aro lost on this side of 
India Those names aro not more than a dozen Yet when I 
think of the high ideals by which they wore inspired, I feel as if 
the right arm of this country and especially of this Presidency has 
been taken away. And one cannot but feel despondent at the 
thought that God has taken away from us thoso very mon who led 
us, who guided us, and surely, if they had boon spared would have 
led and guided us, the more so by their oxpeuence and punty of 
character which would have been of tho highest value to their 
countrymen ( Oheors,) But a httlo moro rofiection-and wo feel 
that, after all, it is not right to feol despondent. 
Is it right to complain that God has been so un¬ 
just and ungenerous m that he has deprived us of these great men? 
When I think of those men and especially of those with whom I 
was brought into immodiate contact, speaking for myself, I feol as 
if everything has lost its charm The company of thoso men which 
I used to seek is gone, and I ask who are there to whom I can 
go and by whom can I be inspired ? The fooling is natural and to 
some extent just. But it is not just altogother and rightly consi¬ 
dered what seems a loss presents itself as a lesson for our own dis¬ 
cipline Great men are pioduoed by God when he wants them to 
live amongst us When we complain that God has taken so many 
from amongst U 3 and depnvod us of tlioir loading, lot us remember 
that the great man if ho was of great help is apt to become at 
times an encumbrance, a mndrance, if we did not rightly under¬ 
stand his mission as also ours. Always have a great man to guide, 
with his punty excelling yours, with his thoughts higher than your 
own, and you are apt to be dependent upon hun If you look upon 
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him as your leader and you as his follower, you are apt to suppose 
that after all your business is, not to think of the greatness that 
is in you, but to think of the greatness that is among the great 
men about you You think great men havo come into the world 
for you and think that great ideas are for those great men You 
are made to rise equal to the occasion, to be inspired by great 
thoughts only when thoso thoughts come from gieat men 
Or when you are always led by a gieat man you are 

likely to lose sight of the fact, that small as you are, though 
your greatness may not be visible, there is the germ of 
greatness in you, as a groat man has his own. It is truo that he 
stands on a piano higher than your own. At the same timo lot U3 
not forget when we aro worshipping a great man that wo haye, 
each of us, also a soul of greatness and goodness about him, if he 
will only look into himself ( Hear, hear ) This world can go on 
by us, by you and me Wo are the bulk of the world and God has not 
been so ungenerous as to leave us entirely at tho mercy of the 
great man Tho world lias to be carried on by average mon But 
we lire in an ago when the sight of things external to ourselves is 
apt to distract our minds , with the result that, while wo are for 
reforms, political, social, religious and industrial, wo have become 
so much environed by words, names, interests and parties that we 
think of the cause of our country, of movements, and all the whilo 
we forget ourselves Wo think of our country we want to im¬ 
prove, we think of tho religion wo want to patronize and in the 
midst of this din of names, causes, and creeds, we aro apt to for¬ 
get that after all the man who thinks of his cause, of Ins country, 
of so many movements is lost to himself, lost to tho consciousness 
of all greatness, which if developed will perforce bring about the 
progress of all movements and of all causes. I havo already said 
that the laws by which a great man is born and made are not our 
own. He move3 on a higher plane But we do not know why a 
great man is taken away and the world left barren. It is we who 
have to carry on its business. Let us see that we get planted m us 
those powers by the development of which we can do what lies in 
our power m order to mako the world move onwards, 
and towards the goal which we have all at heart It is the fashion 
among U3 m this country to neglect the individual We look at 
masses and say that strength of numbers can advance a cause We 
forget what can be done by even an average individual. We for- 
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cumference and the centre vs the average individual We speak 
of the individual as un,t, as a small thing All great things are 
discerned by means of small Or as Aristotle, says, “ the great¬ 
ness of great things is seen by its smallest portions ” 

Those of us who have road Plato’s dialogues, must have been 
struck with the way m which ho draws his illustrations of great 
principles from commonplace or trifling things Socrates is made 
to illustrate his argumontsbv moans of frogs, butchers, fishmongers, 
soup-ladlos &e For instance, discussing the cpiostion of beauty 
with one of Ins friends, Socrates fiist instanced tho oxamplo of a 
fair virgin, then a fine horse, and 1 istly a glazed pot There is a 
dopth of moaning in such commonplace illustrations Things in 
thomsolvos trifling, contain tho geitns of groatness and from them 
by patient investigation of their nature we can learn tho universa¬ 
lity of principles anl laws Look at the ant spoken of by Shakes¬ 
peare as a little thing with a mighty lioart, an example and lesson 
to us all of industry, thrift, of patience and perseverance under 
difficulties If it is so in tho u ifcural world, how much more 
should it bo m tho world of human life ? Every individual has his 
soul of greatness and also of goodness if he will only discern and 
realise it A g.oat man, as wo understand him, is born according 
to the laws of geuius, hut wo, small men too, have our share of 
groatness, Wheieiu does that groitnoss consist ? First m what 
may be tor mad the powot of aspiration In ordinary parlance it 
goes in tho casj of each of us by tho namo of the desire to “Grot 
on.” Is there a single man who has not this power of aspiration i 
Every one of us wishes to get on Life means aspiration. This 
power of aspiration is supplemented by tho powor of achievement. 
The desire is to realize it as far as possible And when what wo 
aspire after has been realised, We are not contented “Man never 
is but always to be blest,” says the Poet He sets his heart upon 
a thing, he works for it and whon he has got what he worked for, 
ho is not happy but he hopes for more What is the meaning of 
this natural yearning for more—-this longing for more than we 
have aehioved ? Why is this spirit of hopefulness implanted in 
man ? “Wo are saved,” says St Paul “by hope , but hope that is 
seen is not hope , for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope 
for ?” Religious men have drawn from this power of hope the 
lesson that the human spirit is immortal—-that the raoe of life is 

46 
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ran with a longing for something which draws us highor and 
higher. This is a wonderful power which we all possess and the 
value of which becomes manifest, according as wo try to use it for 
beneficent and noble purposes That is not all. When wo read 
a fine passage from Shakespeare or from Milton, or when wo listen 
to ono of the grand passages m which Ohnst discourses on life and 
love, or when we road one of the edifying passages in the Bliag- 
watgita or a hymn of Tukaram, we feel olovatod into a being of 
sublimity It has been said that the man who does not know the 
charm of music is doad to tho spirit of humanity Is there a man 
who doe3 not fool lifted up into a higher being when a passage, 
grand, attractive and full of magnificent thoughts is read before 
him ? When wo hoar such a passage do wo not feci as if the 
smallness in us is banished 13 When Tukaram or Milton is citod 
before us, we swell as it were to the gigantic proportions of Tuka¬ 
ram or Milton It is said that when Gladstone delivered one of 
his speeches at Livoipool on the Reform Bill in 1806 thousands of 
people ivho had gathered to hoar him rose to a man and applaud 
ed Why do men dance on the lips of groat orators v Even more 
marked and striking is the effoct when the hymn of a saint or the 
character of a saint is described to us We fool elevated, we lose 
all consciousness of our physical being. Whence this powor i 
Why is it implanted in you and me Why dies it lift us up ' 
Call it human weakness if you like, but that will not explain it 
away There it is, more solid than your body, more solid than 
the food you eat Noble thoughts nobly oxprossod mspiro u^ in 
spite of our weakness, and the world that you sec is not enough to 
contain your feolmgs You feel as if you are in tho presence of 
some higher being the depth of which you cannot realise We 
may not be able to write dramas like Shakespeare, poems like 
Milton, hymns like Tukaram, but we have m us a great thing, 
viz tho power to be inspired. There is yet another power 
When we are tired and jaded by over-work or anxiety, we go into 
the open air and we feel refreshed We inhale nature's balm and 
the feeling of ennui disappears In that mood of mind when 
under the canopy of naturo we are refreshed, if wo examine the 
scenery around us, we drink in more delight. Look at the sky and 
the clouds fleeting before you, you see how mother Nature is alive, 
and the clouds in the sky before you are now white, now dark, 
now blue. Scenes flit bofore your eyes, as if all those are being 
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worked by Mother Nature for your delight The poet calls this 
the feeling of beauty But if you go on looking at Nature in this 
way then you have m you not merely the feeling of beauty but you 
ask yourself this question—why is it 9 What is it ? Why is 
Nature performing all these tricks of beauty before you ? The 
question is necessarily followed by the answer that is so because 
there is something m you winch draws all this to yon and that 
between the world outside you and the heart inside you thero is a 
fooling of correspondence T t is a 5 if the natural world outside 
speaks to you in a language of symbols and as if your heart res¬ 
ponds to it Your heart and the hum iu heart in the world out¬ 
side are two parts of the same nature and although your own na¬ 
ture and the nature of tne world outside appear to be different yet 
at the bottom of it all tlioro is one spint, one power which goes by 
the name of ‘‘the unity of existence ” All things work together 
—the human heart and the world before it Evory human being 
then, however humble and small, with no pretensions to greatness, 
has then those five powers implanted in him—the power to 
aspiro, to achieve, to hope, to bo inspired and tlio powor to roali3e 
the sense of Unity And those are groat, not small powers Deve¬ 
loped proporly, they ire fitted to bring out of each of us tlio germ 
of groatuess and goodness that is in us all Wo remain small, 
pass through life ignobly or uselessly and mako a failure or wreck 
of existence becauso, though wo all have these powers, wo do not 
take caro to dovolsp them as tlioy should be developed, to give 
them the right direction and enable them to regulate our lives. 
The question therefore is how are these powers to bo developed 9 
And m answering it, let me draw your attention to a few simple 
truths at the outset winch can lot U3 into the secret of the proper 
development of tho powers I have mentioned. It is common to 
divide men, roughly speaking, into two classes the selfish man 
and tho unselfish The selfish mm is, it is said, actuated by his 
self But it is forgotteu that properly speaking there is no such 
thing as self by which wo are actuated Take a miser who will 
not part with lus money He feels happy by. always looking at 
his treasure. He will starve rather than spend Do you thmk 
that h8 is selfish 9 Tako a drunkard who has completely given 
himself to drink He does not live for himself Whether it is the 
miser or the vicious man, both stand on one pedestal The miser 
has surrendered his self to his money, the yicions man to his vice, 
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the virtuous man to his virtuo. To livo is to go out of ourselves 
and give ourselves up to something outside of us Life is thus a 
paradox. In other words, the way of life is by, what Emerson 
calls, “abandonment ” There is some object, some ruling pas¬ 
sion which engrosses us and by means of which in spite of oursel¬ 
ves we are ruled And so it may bo said that life in all of us, 
great or small, is ruled by the principle of abandonment or Bhakti 
With a drunkard who seeks his elevation m a wine glass, the prin¬ 
ciple of life is his abandonment to wmo, with the vicious man to 
vice, with the virtuous man, virtuo All of ns are ruled then in 
life not by the self, but by this principle of surrendor If that 
is so, then to make life great so far as we can make it, to make it 
useful, wo must abandon ourselves to the best and tho highest 
ideal wo can think of and cherish Hence our saints preachod the 
dootrine of Bhakti Hence did Christ say, m order to find your 
life, you must lose it Surrender yourself to God, who is tho 
highest and tho best wo can think of, and by moans of that rogu- 
late your power of aspiration, achievement, hope inspiration and 
beauty and then you can find how gteat and good you can 
be Wlion Christ says, “ Como unto mo, oh heavy-laden, 
for my burden is light,’' when Sim Kridma says, “Those 
who coma unto mo find their salvation,” we feel as if it 
has a spell which wo cannot grasp, but aftoi all it embodies in 
itself the substanco of the real philosophy of life, nay, it contains 
all life. You must surrender yourself to God. Tukaram spoaks of 
this as 5JTUT and is really the law of life It plays its part 
whethor we will or not Every man, good or bad goes to some¬ 
thing. But real shot consists is surrendering ourselves to tho 
Highest, Even scienco has now made tho discovery that tins is a 
potent truth In his interesting and instructive work on “The 
Varieties of Religious Experioncos,” Prof James, the eminent 
American psychologist dwells upon tho hygienic value of this solf- 
sdfrrender to God of which I am speaking. lie calls it “ Tho re¬ 
ligion of healtliy-mindedness” and quotes letters from a number of 
his correspondents m support of the theory that in “Just tho 
degree in which you realise your one-ness with the infinite spirit 
you will exchange disease for ease, mharraony for harmony, suf¬ 
fering and pain for abounding health and strength ” Of numerous 
testimonies he has, he refers to that of a lady who was suffering 
fjrom nervous prostration, who had tned many doctors but had fail- 
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ed to benefit from their cures. She was at last advised by a friend 
to surrender herself to the Providence of God and put implicit 
trust m His omnipotence She followed the advice and not long 
after she found herself transformed a3 it were into a now bomg 1 
Such was the power of faith so splendid tho results which self¬ 
surrender achieved. Dr Schofield who has written on “Nerves in 
order” and “Nerves in disorder” maintains tho sune , and recent¬ 
ly he drew attention to tho hygeime value of pi tyer One of his 
correspondents cited by Prof James speaking of tin ohauge from 
disease and nervous prostration to health and sliouglh which a hfo 
of self-surrender to God had wrought in hoi says —“I have come 
to disregard tho moaning of this attitude for bodily health as such 
bocauso that comos of itself as an incident il rosiilt ” And Prof 
Tamos concluded —“Everyman owns indofe isibly this inlet into 
the divino,” and “tho great point m the conduct of life is to get 
tho heavenly forces on one’s side by opening one’s own mind to 
their influx ” Devote yourself to God, forgot yourself, so to siy, in 
trust m Him and you will soe difficulties and ti mblos lorn all fear¬ 
ful aspoct and your powors. however small you are, 
load you on “A mau,” said Oliver Oiomwoll, “never 

rises so high as when lie knows not whether ho 

is going ” It is a common and well-known truth that if 
wo wish to booomo efticiout in anything, we must ooneontrato all 
our energies upon it That is only another way of saving that we 
must surrender oursolves to it Tho student who wishes to master 
a book or subject, the worker who wishes to rise high in his work 
must, to attain the desned end, devote lnmsolf to Ins ob|eot with 
single-heartedness He must make it, so to say, the objoct of his 
boing. So also as to life If m life we are to become gloat and 
good, we must forget ourselves and ruu the lace by signing our- 
selvos to God Then tho world brings to us a high ineimug , our 
powers of aspiration, achievement, pioper inspiration and unity 
take their due from God bocauso He is the highest, and mentally ^ 
physically and morally we rise to divinity which is strength Duty 
then becomes more than a mere name and word , and we are ablo 
to acquit ourselves nobly m tho discharge of it The gicat mistake 
we are apt to commit is to narrow our grooves of thought and cir¬ 
cumscribe the limit of our inner lives We begin by making 
some particular our ldoal and train ourselves to look at every thing 
life from the point of view gf that particular. But national 
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greatness and goodness require high ideals and a nobl) pursuit of 
them, and all high ideals are included in the Highest and it is by 
means of trust in that, surrender to it, that we can realise all 
high ideals. 
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TIIUE NATIONALITY 


( The Times oj Ind'a , Monday, Xoiem 2, 1908 ) 

The resolution recently l^silod by the Government of Bombay 
on the subject of discipline in our schools has indeed been subjected 
to criticism in the Press, but it has not received that close atten¬ 
tion and consideration which the importance of tlio subject de¬ 
mands That want ot proper discipline in our schools and colleges 
has become a crying evil of the day seems to be conceded in almost 
all quarters , that the evil calls for the application of a remedy 
would appear to be the opinion of all who have bestowed serious 
thought on the question But eveu those who admit all thi3 and aie 
inchnod to regard the Government resolution with sympathy are 
sceptical as to any practical good likely to come out of it On the 
other hand there aro some who look upon the resolution with sus¬ 
picion as part of what they call a studied policy of repression 
which they suppose the Govormnout is pursuing and which, in 
their view, will have no other effect than turning the young mon 
attending schools into so many slaves. 

I need hardly say that neithor of these attitudes is commend¬ 
able, and the question with which the resolution deals is too impor¬ 
tant to bo brushed asido with mere negative or superficial criticism 

The most important point which at the outset attracts notice 
in the resolution is the mode of and the emphasis laid upon tho re¬ 
lations which m times of oldoxisted between the ‘Guru” ( toacher ) 
and his pupil Tho pupil was taught to look upon his teacher with 
tho same reverence and loro that was due to his j*arents , and im¬ 
plicit obedience was required on the part of the pupil as the first 
essential condition of the existence and continuance of those rela¬ 
tions The spirit of obedience, however, was roused not by fear 
of the teacher so much as by love and that love was awakened by 
the idea incessantly instilled into tho mind of the pupil that he and 
his teacher formed a hind of partnership in which the teacher was 
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indeed the predominant partner, but with the interests more or less 
identical, and requiring therefore, in the intercourse between the 
two, mutual good fooling It was to emphasise this point and 
keep the idea growing out of it over before the eyes of both that 
they wero required to chant together daily a hymn, invoking God 
to protect them both, to give them both to enjoy, to enable them 
both to attain ofhciency and to make their study, not the study of 
the pupil singled out—effective And that hymn concluded with 

the prayer “ Hate may wo not ( each othei ) at all ,f 
The Eakly Educatxonisis 

I call attention at tho outset to this because when in the 
thirties of the last century the East India Company took in hand 
the subject of education in this Presidency and organised a Board 
of Education, one of tho first questions to which the Board appliod 
itself was the education of a number of young men who could, on 
finishing it, bo efficient schoolmasters Ono of tho first fruits of tho 
Board’s wo^k was Prof Bal Shastn Jambhekar, who, after he had 
finished lus career in the Elplnnstone Institution, was appointed 
Assistant Profossor of Mathematics, History, and English Litera¬ 
ture and also entrusted with the task of bringing up a number of 
youug men who could bo sent out into the mofussil to tako up tho 
work of school-masters Bal Shastn, as the records of that period 
tostify, was a highly talentod man He was an able English 
scliolai , ho was an excellent mathematician , ho was a devoted 
student of Sanskrit , lie know Latin very well and the earlier re¬ 
cords of the Bombay Branch of tho Royal Asiatic Society show that 
ho loved and contributed to antiquarian leseareh But above all, 
he was a born toaclior of young men He got tho Board of Edu¬ 
cation to establish a Normal School in Bombay in 1845 , and ho 
himsolf selected and brought to Bombay about 40 students for the 
school from the different parts of tho Presidency, Gujarathis, 
Deccanis and Kanareso He lived with them and superintended 
their education m the house lured m Kalbadovi. I have it on tho 
authority of somo of those who were hi3 pupils that, h'mself versed 
m the Shastras, his ldoal of education was the Hindu ideal which 
I have sketchod above and to winch the Government resolution 
under notice has briefly called attention He strove both by exam¬ 
ple and precept to instil that ideal into the minds of those whom 
ho was commissioned to prepare for the profession of school-master. 
Bal Shastn, however, died at the comparatively young age of 35 , 
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anA with him the fulfilment of the ideal lost ground. As the 
Board pointed out some years after his death in one of their re¬ 
ports, schoolmasters were selected without any regard to their 
qualifications for teaching, and the idea prevailed that anybody 
could be a school-master. To quote the words of the Board “ it 
became every year more apparent that if our system was to prove 
beneficial by developing the intellectual faculties, by disciplining 
the moral powers, and by cultivating a sound judgment—without 
which education is scarcely worth the name—minds better disci¬ 
plined and better stored than those of many of our existing 
teachers must be brought to bear upon our schools ” 

Tub heal “Guaue.” 

It was not long, however, before this Want Was supplied 
Several of the young men trained under such Professors as 
Harknoss, Patton, and Reid in the Elphinstone Institution, 
and Major Candy in the Poona College, adopted the educational 
branch , and they wore men of gnt, learned and disciplined, who 
loved the profession of touching It was a distinct gain to the Edu¬ 
cational Department that our high schools Were manned in those 
days by such men, as for instance, Dr R G Bhandafkar, and the 
late Mr. Vainan Abaji Modak, and that our Anglo-vernaoular 
schools had as headmasters men of the stamp of the late Mr Vmayak 
Janardan Kirtane, his cousin Mr Tnmbak Narayan Kirtane, 
and the late Mr Sivaram Bhikaji Jathar These names I select 
as merely typical of the class of masters we had then. The credit 
of attracting such men by means of good pay and prospects to the 
Department was due to Mr Howard, who was then Director of 
Public Instruction And these men, both by their learning and 
character raised the profession of teachers in the mofussil to the 
dignity that was its due , they were stem and unbending in en¬ 
forcing discipline among the young men entrusted to their care. 
They were real “Gurus’ 7 ’ and public opinion regarded and respect¬ 
ed them as such In fact the headmaster of a school whether 
High or Anglo-vernacular, was looked upon in the mofussil by the 
public in those days with an importance greater than that of any 
Indian district officer. The reason was that Subordinate Judges, 
Mamlatdars, and the pleaders of those days were not men of 
general education and culture, so the headmaster of a school by 
his learning and his good life came to be invested in the popular 
mind with a certain amount of sanctity and exercised wholesome 
47 
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influence not only over his pupils but also over his social surround¬ 
ings. No parent of any pupil would venture to meddle if the head¬ 
master exercised rigorous control over the conduct of the pupil 
Training under such men meant a discipline of the whole life— 
mind and morals 


The Educationists’ Decline 

This state of things did not last long The old men without 
education and culture who had servod Government as Subordinate 
Judges or Mamlatdars, or m other Departments were fast disappear¬ 
ing, and both the Judicial and the Revenue Service was being put 
on a new basis so as to attract educated Indians to thorn The 
pleader’s profession Was also rising in impor f ance and proving day 
by day more profitable owing to the stoady increase of litigation 
and courts It was not long before tbe two Sorvices and the 
pleader's line began to prove attractive to most of our graduates 
Tho Educational Department soon bocamo more or le»s a perching 
place for many of them They entered it and served there until 
they could pass the L L B examination and become either Subordi¬ 
nate Judges or ploaders, or until they could get into the Revenue 
line as Mamlatdars or Deputy Collectors This change m the aims 
and asp rations of our graduates could not but have an unfortunate 
effect, so far as tho Educational Department was concerned. 
Neither the men who adhered to it after entrance into the Service, 
nor those who joined it temporarily with their ultimate aim directed 
towards other Service better in point of p<ij and piospects, could 
be expected to take a living intorest in teaching, much less in dis¬ 
cipline The former envied the latter and felt disappointed , and 
what beneficial lesalts could be expected of a service which came 
to consist of disappointed men on the one hand and birds of passage 
on the other ? The school-master’s work, no longer attracting, be¬ 
came a mere matter of dull routine , and our schools sunk into so 
many seminaries, established to dull youug men m cram for the 
purpose of examinations, but with little or no attention paid to the 
regulation of their conduct and the disciplining of their lives The 
true ideal of education, viz that it means the building up of the 
whole character of a young man, physical, intellectual and moral, 
by subjecting him m the school to rules of order, obedience, and 
self-restraint, was more or less lost sight of , and instruction in 
schools came to mean what Mephistopheles m Goethe’s Faust said 
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in his sarcastic way to tlie perplexed 3tndont who sought his advice^ 
“ It ought to be—the learning of words, not the idea ” 

Growth of Latitudinarianism. 

This change which, I think, dates from about the year 1869* 
or 1870, was perhaps under the circumstances inevitable, and laxity 
of discipline in our schools of which we now complain so much 
may be said to have thon begun There wore oth r circumstances 
which contributed to the laxity The graduates who had previous¬ 
ly entered the educational line and stuck to it because they loved 
the work had been men of some religious faith and spiritual aspi¬ 
rations , at any rato during tho period of their own education they 
had not heard much of the new doctrines and principles of 
science and moral philosophy which began to unsettle many old but 
familiar notions of life and socioty just about the poitod lam 
now roferring to Ideas borrowed from Dai win, whose Ongin of 
Spoc^es taught that man was dosoonded from apo, and from Mill’s 
utilitarian philosophy, which questioned tho existence of God, wore 
then m the air Most of our graduates deduced from them— 
wrongly of course—views of life and life’s problems more or less 
latitudmanan in their nature , and those wore views which, in 
their practical application, were not calculated to prove favourable 
to a life of strict morals and disciplmo No wondor that it was 
about this period that a writer in \ Bombay papoi, calling atten¬ 
tion to tho dead level to which instruction in our schools was about 
this timo reduced, condemned it on the ground that “ the business 
of the Educational Depaitment had become formal teaching” 
Tho school mastor, generally spoakmg, rarely interested him-elf in 
how his pupils spent thoir time or how they, bohaved outside the 
class-room and beyond school-hours It was a matter of no con¬ 
cern to him what ideas they imbibed or what habits they contract¬ 
ed, or what they read for the purposo of influencing tho others. 

Left thus moro or less to himself, with no restraining in¬ 
fluence in school or home to regulate his conduct or guide his taste, 
the young man of the period I am writing of fell gradually under 
the influence of oratory on the one hand and newspaper reading on 
the other 

Advent of the Orator 

Oratory in this Presidency was, I believe, an unknown art, 
until the great Brahmo leader, the late Babu Keshub Ohunder 
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Sen, whose power o! magnficent eloquence is well-known, visited 
Bombay on his religious mission in 1867, and delivered lectures in 
the Town Hall which attracted crowded audiences, both European 
and Indian That gave a stimulus to students in schools and colle¬ 
ges whose one great ambition was to learn to perorate. Passages 
from Macaulay and Bright, from Bolingbroke and Junius used to 
be committed to memory and recited in debating societies. 
Now, the art of public speaking has its use 3 and the orator 
has always been a force, beneficent or otherwise, to reckon 
with , and “ in these days, ” the late Lord Salisbury 
remarked some years ago, '‘whether we like it or not, power 
is with the tongue, power is with those who can speak." 
But it is a power which must, like all powers, be carefully 
cultivated or else its uncontrolled cultivation cannot but have 
a demoralising influence on a young man, making a mere wind-bag 
of him, living on the breath of popular applause, caring more for 
wordy rhetonc than depth of thought and solidity of convictions 
Of the period of which I am writing this was tho case I passed 
as pupil through more than one school, both in Bombay and tho 
mofussil, during that period, and I know it a» a fact that young 
men took to oratory and newspaper reading with much zest but 
without guidance or control. Those were times when the Times of 
India and the Bombay Gazette were the two loading daily papers 
of the day for this Presidency The editorial columns of the 
former had passed just then from the hands of Mr Robert Knight 
into those of Mr. Martin Wood, whose writings were models of 
calmness and dignity 

The Vituperative Journalist 
But to us young men calmness and dignity did not prove attrac¬ 
tive. Young as we were, we wanted something "spicy” and sen¬ 
sational and personal. It was the Bombay Gazette which in those 
days received the attention and commanded the admiration of 
young students, because of the brilliant style of its loading articles 
in which vituperation, ridicule and raillery of opponents figured 
prominently. Mr J. M. Maclean was both proprietor and editor 
of the Bombay Gazette then He was an opponent of the aspira¬ 
tions and the rights claimed by the educated Indians 5 and he took 
delight from tame to time in representing them as ''a brood of 
vipers” and representing our Oollege Professors as men paid liberal 
salaries by an unwise Oqrernnjqpfc to spend six months of the year 
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in rearing sedition-mongers ” and the rest in doing nothing but 
idling away their time in long Tacations. Known though he was 
aa an enemy of Indians in general and educated Indians in parti¬ 
cular his vituperative style gave a wide circulation to his paper, 
and young students read it with great interest. Mr. Maclean 
spared no one not even the highest Government officials, when he 
was opposed to them on some public question The spirit of irre. 
verence in which he wrote on some occasions of two of the Gover¬ 
nors of his time—I mean Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Philip 
Wodehouse—almost bordered on rancour The style of writing 
has become now, in the dailies of the day in this city, a thing of 
the past , but in old days it attracted and Mr Maclean exercised 
a silent and unconscious influence over young students by his style 
of writing, To write like Mr. Maclean became their ambition— 
to talk and spoak of everybody, whatever h’S position, in a vitu¬ 
perative stylo and with irreverence, became the hall-mark of inde¬ 
pendence. Wo aro now talking of and deeply and justly regretting 
tho licence of the Native press and its wild writings but, confining 
myself to this Presidency, T think it is no exaggeration to say 
that this wild writing is due to tho training, so to say, m the 
school of some of the Englishmen who edited newspapers in the 
past At any rate, I can vouch for this that Mr Maclean’s style 
supplied tho model for the Native Editor by first catching the 
minds of our young students and teaching them, m a way, to go 
and write likewise. 

The School of Irreverence. 

This was the state of things then as regards our students— 
teachers with httle or no love for the work of teaching and no 
settled ideas of discipline, instruction more in words than ideas 
and that for the purposes of examination, students left to shift for 
themselves as regards conduct, and devotees of wordy eloquenoe 
on the one hand and of Mr. Maclean’s vituperative style of 
writing on the other, in which irreverence more or loss played a 
prominent part. The soil was, as it were, favourable for a school 
preachmg the gospel, if one may so call it, of irreverence, and 
such a school, bom of the circumstances I have described, appeared 
on the scene in this Presidency in about the year 1878. I am 
now coming to deal with a period in the history of school disci¬ 
pline, which is replete with controversial topics and these I am 
anxious to avoid. But it is doing no injustio? to the talented author 
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of the Nibandha Mala—the late Mr Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar 
to say that he ranks in history as the founder of the cult which both 
by precept and example preached the so-called independence of 
spirit to young men and ridiculed notions of roreience on their 
part towards their elders The learned Shastri possessed a fasci¬ 
nating Marathi style and I have always thought that so far as I 
could judgo, it was Mr Maclean’s Bombay Gazette that must hare 
inspired its formation The critic's scorn, ridicule, and raillory 
were there enough and to spa^o No loader of the community of 
his time, great or small, escaped it lie delightod in denouncing 
them and tho style caught, because of the stiong element of per¬ 
sonality and ridicule in it and also because his principles had an 
air of plausibility which appeared to young and mexpoiienced 
minds in particular as equal to fiiot punciples Tho Shastri had 
followers who on his doatli continued Ins mission through their 
leading organs m tho lb ess Tliatschol, as Dr Mackiolian once 
remarked by the way m the Senate of oui University, camomto boiug 
with « a message of its own ’’ It termed md gave impetus to a 
certain style of writing m Marathi, which has boon genei illy imi¬ 
tated And ono part of tho message of th.it school was a protest 
against tho subjection of young men m schools and collcgos to 
diseiplino and their training in ideas of older and obedience Tho 
leader of the school moro than once took pleasure m proclaiming 
that the Hon’blo Mr Selby, who was then Principal of the Deccan 
College, had no right to be called tho G iru of his pupils and that 
these were entitled to set him at naught and disobey Jura Tho 
teachers of the New English School an l tho Profossors of the 
Forgusson College can tell hotter how the pleaching of tho cult of 
this school of irreveronco has hampered their work 
Mux, not Mjasuti.s 

This is how and wlieio wo stand ou this subject of discipline 
in our schools and colleges. The ovil is not of a few days’ or 
years' growth, but has boon brought ab mt by a numbor of causes ; 
and it is not a day too soon that the Go/omment has taken the 
question in hand With a viow to correct the mischief Tho rules 
laid down in the resolution for the guidance of teachers must, 
generally speaking, bo approved by all right-thinking men as 
sound But this question of discipline is, of all questions, not so 
much of measures as of men To maintain discipline of tno right 
kind in our schools means that the masters who are to maintain it 
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inust be themselves men of disciplined training—that is, not nian 
who have somehow got into the school-master’s profession because 
they could not get into any other, but men who have taken to it be¬ 
cause they love it I have no doubt that there aie several such 
men at present amongst our school masters. What is required to be 
emphasised is that care should always tie taken to employ those 
only as teachers who have a special qualification for the work of 
teaching and disciplining young boys The hostel system should 
be oncouraged and supported, in every school, as far as possible, 
so as to enable the teacher^ and tho taught to come in contact 
with each other outside the school-hours ind foster a feeling of 
reverence and good feeling on the part of pupils towards teachers 

Heuihy Love of Country 

But, above all, and tins is a point of special importance, 
every caie should be taken to make it clear that in taking stops 
to onforeo discipline m sell io!s, Government are actuated not so 
much by motivos of what some represent as self interost— viz. the 
putting down of tho spirit of solition and tho taming down of our 
young men into tools of blind subnu-sion-is by tho object of foster¬ 
ing among our yo mg men a spirit of healthy love of country and its 
institutions, a becoming, not Wild, bit self-iespectmg and reverent 
independence Undoubtedly in toll of tho spirit of what passes for 
patriotism among our youug in. u is what Mr Robert Buehannan 
some years ago in criticising Mi Rudynrd Kipling described as the 
“ Hooligan spirit of patnotisin ” But in condemning our young 
men and the grown-up men who have helped to foster that spirit 
let us not forget to ask ourselves whether tho “ Hooligan spirit 
of patriotism” which piovails in some countries and among soma 
people in Europe, and winch the late Lord Hobhouso denounced 
once as selfish because it had for its watch-word, “ My country, 
right or wrong,” is not to some extent responsible for the similar 
spmt observed in India “ Wo are alt members of one another,” 
said the great Apostle Paul and it is natural that with narrow and 
selfish ideas of patriotism which are in the air in European and other 
civilised countries caught on India and found conscious or uncons¬ 
cious imitators. That thoro is a growing love for the country and 
its institutions among our young men is a matter for congratula¬ 
tion rather than for blame It shows the new spirit of regeneration 
which England’s rule has awakened among us , and that could hot 
but be It should not and indeed it cannot be checked. This is 



recognised by British statesmen. But the matter for deep regret 
and condemnation is that the spirit has taken a wrong—nay, mis- 
ohieYous form, and if not directed properly must prove suicidal. 
Our young men, with all their faults and their short-comings, 
have many a good point, prominent among which 13 their respon¬ 
siveness to sincere interest m their welfare. I have heard 
this often acknowledged by two such eminent educationists as Dr 
Selby and Dr Mackichan. And yet if these young men hare gone 
wrong, whose fault is it ? 

The True Patriotism. 

One main reason of the false and mischievous turn 
which this spirit of patriotism, good m itself but bad m its 
tendencies, has taken is that the doctrine has been in season 
and out of season dinned into their ears that patriotism 
or rather love of ono’s own country means hatred of 
other countries or rather foreigners. This has been said m 
00 many Words by some of the leading apostles of the cult of ir¬ 
reverence to which I have referred above Young minds are impres¬ 
sionable and have readily swallowed that teaching as if it was sound 
in theory, necessary for the best interests of the country in practice, 
and historically true These false notions of patriotism attracted 
the notice some fifteen years ago of several eminent educationists 
and publicists, chief among whom were Dr William Wordsworth 
and the late Mr. Justice Telang One way of meeting the mis¬ 
chief, they thought, was to diffuse correct notions of history and 
historical teaching It was with that object that they got the 
Senate of our University to make history a compulsory subject in 
the examination for the degreo of B A,, their opinion was that in 
pfip present circumstances of the country and having regard to the 
ty^nsition period through which our sooiety is passing and must pass 
with old notions and customs of the past struggling with the new 
spirit of the West—a sound and correot knowledge of history 
and historical teaohing wos absolutely necessary m the case of 
every young man. Before taking part in the University Senate m 
the discussion on the change which he and others who shared his 
view wished to introduce, Mr. Telang bad a long conversation with 
me and he drew my attention to what John Stuart Mill had 
said in his Essay on Coleridge on the teachings of history on the 
subject of nationality. The first of them is, “a system of educa¬ 
tion, beginning with infancy and continued through life, of which, 
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whatever else it might include, one main and necessary ingredient 
was restraining discipline” , the second condition of permanent 
political society has been found to be, says Mill, “ the existence, 
in some form or other, of the feeling of allegiance or loyalty” that 
is “ in all political societies, which have had a durable existence, 
there has been some fixed point, which wherever freedom of dis¬ 
cussion was a recognised principle, it was of course lawful to con¬ 
test in theory, but which no one could oithor foar or hope to see 
shaken in practico ’ This soeond condition, applied to India re¬ 
quires that wo must accept tho British Government as an accom¬ 
plished fact, as the centre, or rather, to use Mill’s word, the one 
“fundamental principle” of progress, which should not bo shaken, 
because it forms the basis of all our hopos and aspirations Tho 
third condition is that true nationality consists “in a principle of 
sympathy, not of hostility , of union, not of sopaiation ’—-“a fool¬ 
ing of common interest among those who live under the same 
government and are contained within the same natural or histori¬ 
cal boundaries ” Enlarging upon this, Mill tells us that tho true 
toachmg of history is that it is a vulgar u->e of tho torm “nationa¬ 
lity” to suppo3o that it consists in “& senseless antipathy to foreign¬ 
ers” , a cherishing of bad peculiarities bocauso they are national , 
or a refusal to adopt what has been found good by othor countries. 
There is no people in the world who, if tho voice of history 
teaches us aught, has built itsolf up as a nation by practising 
tho prmciplo of hate rather than love. It is not my purpose here 
to enlarge upon this theme, but what I wish to point out is that if 
our young men arc to be disabused of wrong and misdirected ideas 
of patriotism they should bo thoroughly wellgrounded m the teach¬ 
ings and lessons of history. The teaching of it in our schools, and 
may I 3 ay, in our Colleges, has not been, I am afraid, what it 
ought to be. And II E Sir George Clarke will add to tho valu¬ 
able services he is rondenng to the cause of education if he 
examines into this quostion of the teaching of history in our 
schools and Colleges and takes stops to make it what it ought to 
be. Not otherwise will it be easy to Wean young minds from tho 
unhealthy ideas of which they have been more or less victims 
during the last quarter of a century 
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ADDRESS AT THE LAW SCHOOL, BOMBAY. 

( 2nd September , 1907 ) 

It hits boon <i long standing complaint with regard to the Law 
School, tho students of which I have now tho honour of address¬ 
ing, that noarly all of those who attend it, do so not for the 
purpose of closely following tho lectures delivered by tho Profes¬ 
sors and benefiting from them but only with the object of putting 
m tho terms 1 orpin, ed by the University for onablmg them to 
appear for tho examination for tho degreo of Bachelor of Laws, 
On the part of tho studonts, on tho other hand, it was till some 
years ago, at any rate, a standing grievance that generally speak¬ 
ing and barring certain exceptions the law lectures delivered in the 
School were dry and not sufficiently attractive and instructive. 
Whether there is truth or not m all this, the subject is ono with 
which I do not propose to doal on the presont occasion, especially 
bocauso a Committee, appointed by Government, is just now con¬ 
sidering whotker any and what reforms are necessary to promote 
tho efficiency of the Law School I may permit myself to say this, 
however, that the Law School has now for its Principal a lawyer 
who takes keen interest in your studies and is himself a devoted 
student of Law. Now whatever reforms as to tho Fchool are ulti¬ 
mately adopted, the stimulus to a proper and careful study of Law 
must come for the greater part from the student lumaolf The 
Professors can and should only guide lnm m that study, arouse las 
real interest m the principles of tho different branches of Law ; 
but horo as elsewhere it stands true that tho student must get his 
inspiration for tho study from his own efforts. 

My purpose to-day is to give you a few hints for such inspira¬ 
tion m the study of Law And first,' let me draw your attention 
to the fact that according to tho rules of tho University no man 
can be admitted to tho examination for the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws unless he has taken his degree of B. A in Arts, The reason 
of that rule is that, generally speaking, no one can be an efficient 
lawyer unless he has what is called a sound general culture or li¬ 
beral education. There are indeed instances of mon who have won 
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success m the lawyer’s profession without such culturo or educa¬ 
tion , but theso are exceptions, not the rule Now, this geneial 
cultuie is of great value to the lawyer, whether he is practising at 
the Bar or piesidmg at the Bench , and it may bo laid down as a 
sound maxim lllu&tratad by geneial experience that no one can be 
an efficient lawyer whoso light is dorived fiom Law and Law alone. 
Hence is it that Samuel Taylor Oolendge advises a student of Law 
to be as close a student of Logic and Mo±al Philosophy as he is of 
Law At nearly overy step the lawyer has to deal with the law of 
evidence , and here m British India wo have, thanks to Sir James 
Fitz-James Stephen, the Evidence Act, which has been admired as 
a Code on tho subject, in all civilised countnos But I do not 
think that any one can master tho principles underlying that Code 
unless one has at the same tune mastered a book like, foi instance 
Mill’s “Logic” or the late Prof Jevon’s “Principles of Science” 
It is just 31 yeais ■unco Mi John Morley in a lecture on Popular 
Culturo leoommonded as a necesaaiy pait of general education the 
study of one of theso books side by side with an abridged edition 
of Smith’s Leading Oases to cure laymen, who are not lawyers, of 
“bad montal habits,’ and the suggestion was taken up by the 
“Economist,” which m aci,oidance with it, pleadod for the esta¬ 
blishment of a class where students, not meant foi tho piofession of 
Law, might be instructed ‘ in tho principles on winch evidence 
should be ostunatod, and tho special euois to which, in (oraraon 
life, average minds aio moat liable ” 

Sii>E-nierHTS on Law. 

If the layman stands m need of Law to help him to piecision 
of thought, tho law-student stands in equal need of light fiom sub¬ 
jects other than Law itself Side-light is as valuable sometimes as 
direct light In the intellectual field it is oven moro so “The 
astronomer,” it is said, “m search of a missing stai, looks away 
from the field m which it lies, and by side-light it steals into his 
oye” And 1 do not wonder that a gi eat lawyer like Sir Alex¬ 
ander Cockburn once Chief Justice of England, oi Abraham Lin¬ 
coln during the penod of his practice at the Bar, spent his spare 
moments m the solution of problems m geometry And striking 
testimony to the same effect comes from tho late Lord Acton In 
one of his letters recontly published he observes, “Bentham ac¬ 
knowledged that he learned loss from his own profession than from 
Writers like Lennceus and Cullen , and Brougham advised the stq. 
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dent of 1 jaw to begin with Dante Liebog described his Organic 
Chemistry as an application of idoas found m Mill’s Logic, and a 
distinguished physician, not to be named lest he should overhear 
me read three books to enlarge his mind—Gibbon, Groto, and 
Mill.” Perhaps the best illustration of what I am trying to im¬ 
press upon your minds is to be found m Lord Macaulay and the 
Indian Penal Codo which is mainly his handiwork 

I have often thought that a study of that Code under a train¬ 
ed la wyor, whose lieait is m lus work and who has retained his 
hold on literature, might be made as interesting and amusing as 
the reading of a novel I have heaid some old graduates of the 
Madras University say that when Mr. J D Mayne lectured on tho 
Code in the Law School, even the most careless student felt drawn 
and fascinated. But to bo able to mako the study of each section 
of the Penal Code attractive you must liavo a vivid imagination 
and a wide culture Macaulay would not ha^e been able to draft 
the Sections and append tho illustrations to them if ho had not a 
literary talent and a wide and vivid imagination winch comes of 
it Take, for mstanco, tho definition of criminal forco m Section 
350 of the Code , and read illustration (a) to it. It is said that 
the illustration was suggestod to Macaulay by some joko played 
upon lnm “while a studious undergraduate by tho banks of the 
Cam.” In tho Penal Code as it was drafted by Macaulay thore 
was an illustration to the section defining tho offence of fabricat¬ 
ing falsa evidence (Section 192) which has been omitted by the 
Legislature It ran as follows — 

“A, aftor wounding a person with a knife, goes into the room 
where Z is sleeping, smears Z’s clothes with blood, and lays tho 
knife under Z’8 pillow, intending not only that suspicion may 
thereby be turned away from himself but also that Z may bo con¬ 
victed of voluntarily causing grievous hurt. A is liablo to punish¬ 
ment as a fabricator of false evidence ” 

Those who have read Shakespeare’s play of Macbeth will easi¬ 
ly discern m this illustration the ease of Lady Macbeth and the 
grooms. Take, again, the following illustration m the Penal Code 
of Section 299 which defines “culpable homicide” “ A lays sticks 
and turf over a pit, with the intention of thereby causing death, or 
with the knowledge that death is likely thereby to be oaused. Z 
believing the ground to be firm, trends on it, falls in, and is killed 



A has committed the offence of voluntary culpable homicide ” The 
illustration was borrowed by Macaulay from the story of “our old 
favourite, Jack the Giant Killer” Other illustrations to the like 
effect might be multiplied from the Code , but those given ought 
to be sufficient for the purpose I have in view here That purpose 
is to impiess upon your minds this that general culture 13 a valu¬ 
able adjunct to legal training and that side by side with the study 
and practice of Law there ought to be the study of some object out¬ 
side it to refresh and invigorate tho mind Tho legal habit has its 
disadvantages as it has advantages For sound thinking, close re¬ 
asoning, precision of thought, no study is so good as that of Law , 
but the lawyer’s is a life of contention, and such a life is apt to 
nariow the mind if it is not corrected or rather guided and inspir¬ 
ed by a higher life Wo maj not bo able to agree with much of 
what Oaidinal Newman tells us m his “Grammai of Assent”—a 
keenly analytical book that might have been written by an acutely 
logal mind , but I think there is truth in this at least which he 
says—that “objections and difficulties tell upon tho mind , it may 
lose its elasticity and bo unablo to throw thorn off ” It is truo 
that by considering objections we often learn , but if wo aro not 
on our guard and cultivate the habit of considering them without 
a habit of decisiveness—of cortitude as Cardinal Newman calls it 
—we shall fall into tho error of the Judgo, whoso mind had been so 
accustomed to objections, that very often when he had to find on 
an issue of fact raised boforo lum, ho would record his finding, in 
these terms —“I cannot decide one way or the other My find¬ 
ing on the issuo, therefore, is neither m the affirmative nor nega¬ 
tive ” And ho had to bo told by a Higher Court that he must 
find one way or tho other. 

Turning now to tho study of Law itself there is a complaint 
coming from certain quarters that our Bachelors of Law are defi¬ 
cient in the knowledge of our Codes and Acts I had a letter the 
other day from a highly valuod friend of mine—an able lawyer 
himself. He writes “The Mofussil Bar is not what it should be. 
I had once before me a will whioh had been drafted by an L L. B. 
He had made a mess of it and the result was unnecessary litiga¬ 
tion ” And he gives other little instances. He complains that 
our LL B.s know more of English “legal estates,” “equitable 
estates,” “estates in fee simple” than of the provisions of our Wa~ 
tan Act, or Revenue Jurisdiction Aot. And he goes on: — “There 
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are very few pleador3 who are good cross-examiners There is 
generally a lack Tof proportion observable in thoir aignmonts. 
They do not patiently and carefully study their case or even ques¬ 
tion their clients and sometimes there is a ludicrous discrepancy 
between the pleader's statements and the evidence of his client ” 
I wouldjnot go so far as this I , know several, if not many, 
pleaders in the mofussil who are quite up to the mark, argue their 
cases and conduct cross-examination admirably. But if the rest 
are not like them, it cannot be because the legal talent is wanting 
Some years ago when the'.distinguished scientist, Prof Ramsay 
visited this country at the invitation of the late lamented Mr J 
N Tata to advise the latter m the matter of his project of a Re¬ 
search Institute, one of his first enquiries was whether educated 
Indians had made successful Lawyers on tho Bench , and having 
satisfied himself that they had, he said that in that case thore was 
hope for the cause of Rosearch in tins country. Tho talent there 
is but must be properly developed and disciplined Law must be 
learnt not crammed for the examinations It is only by well-ordered 
drudgery that wo can in any profession achieve success worth the 
name. 

Law is a Science 

Remember at the outset that Law is a science, and like all 
science it comes to those only who work at it and for it methodi¬ 
cally. The first thing a student of Law beginning lus study has 
to do is to get his general point of view and to well and truly lay 
the foundation of a methodical, systematic habit of mind And I 
know of no better way of doing it than, for instance, after you 
have passed your first L L B examination m Jurisprudence and 
whon you commence your course for the LL B , to take up that 
excellent book of Broom’s on Common Law and to read it through 
the first time twice so as to get a general idea of it, and then the 
third time to study it ‘‘with pen m hand ” This study must be 
not merely of the book but of some, if not all, of the cases given as 
foot-notes For every principle of Law given in the book read at 
least one case given in the foot notes Do not merely read the 
decision in the case r Study also the arguments and tho pleadings. 
See how the pleadings there were drawn. Carefully note what 
was alleged by one party , what was traversed by the other , what 
was found proved , and how on the facts established the Court 
founded its decision. 
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Do not merely read , but make abstracts of what you read— 
of the pleadings, of the arguments, and of the deoision. That, in 
my opinion, is tlio best way of studying tho leading principles of 
Law and tlieir application to facts. That is the way to get into 
tho habit, so essential to a lawyer, of first ascertaining the faots 
and then finding the legal principle to be applied to. This method 
of work will be felt to be tedious at the beginning, at first you 
may not see the wisdom and advantage of it, but persevere in it 
if only for b months. Tho habit will becomo so natural that there¬ 
after whatever subject of Law you tako up to study you will be 
able to master it with greater ease. Industry and study of this 
kind pursued methodically if only for six months in a good Law 
Library is suro to lay tho foundation of the systematic habit of 
mind I am speaking of. Having done that during the first six 
months, you may then take up the different subjoct3 in Law to be 
studied for tho examination 

But even then I would advise you not to neglect your Broom. 
Whon you are going through your L. L. B course, an excellent 
plan is to set apart at least half an hour OYery day to his “ Legal 
Maxims ” Many good books on legal principles have been 
written since Broom’s time, but I am orthodox and conservative 
enough to think that none are so simple, fascinating, and inspiring 
a study as his It has often been a wonder to me that we do not 
study Broom’s Legal Maxims so carefully as wo ought to. Every 
leading principle of Law—in fact every punciplo of Law worth 
knowing—is there “ imprisoned m a formula and packed into a 
nutshell, ” and I would adviso you to make that book your con¬ 
stant companion m the study of Law. Boforo you start your day’s 
legal studies, make it a rule to give half an hour to that book 
Never mind whether you read out a few lines of it a day The 
end to be aimed at is—learning Law so as to find a legal princi¬ 
ple in the facts and ascertaining the facts so as to lead to a legal 
principle That must become the habit of a lawyer’s mind, and it 
can come of closely adhering to one master as our guide—of being 
m his company for at loast half an hour every day. 

Plague op Manuals. 

If our study of law is not pursued in some such methodical 
manner as I have indicated we are bound to fail to bring into our 
Work as lawyers the truly legal habit of mind, when faots are 'pre- 
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seated We aro sure to get confused and not to know how to 
reduce chaos into order The result is a habit of mental indolence 
which pursues us m our profession Recently complaints have 
r eached me from various quarters that certain so called “manuals” 
on the different subjects of law, prepared and published by some 
gentlemen whose commercial enteiprise I commend more than 
their sense or ability, are having a large sale among our students 
of Law and they are cramming them. Somo, it is said, have 
managed to pass the L L B Examination by a study of these 
manuals This plaguo of “ manuals ” is your worst enemy Avoid 
it; shun these manuals Thoy aio as bad and doloterious as the 
remedies of quacks in Medicine. 

I would specially warn you against what I call the indolent 
way of studying tho Hindoo law A student preparing foi the 
L L B degree must at present get most of his Hindu law from 
Mr Mayne’s “ Hindu law and Usages ” and that is a most admi¬ 
rable book. For clearness of language aud airangemcnt of subjoct 
there is no other book that 1 am aware of which can bo compared 
with it except tho book on Hindu law by Mr Ghoso of Calcutta, 
which I observe, has gone through a second edition Thoro is the 
excellent digest of Hindu law by Sir Raymond West and the lato 
Dr, Buhlor , but it is moro a work of reference than study To 
those of you who study for tho examination no hotter books can be 
recommended thau those of Mr Mayno and of Mi Ghoso But 
to get to the heart of the subject, you must go to the original 
commontators or “ Nibandliakars ” as they are called, for, there 
it is that you get an insight into the leading principles of Hindu 
law But what happens now is that having been fed so to say on 
Mayne’s Hindu Law and the decided cases, wo rely too much 
upon them and do not take the trouble to look into tho “Nibhanda- 
kars ” to help us m the solution of a new problem of Hindu law 
when it arises for adjudication, Tho most that is done is to turn 
to Colobrook’s translation of a portion of the soction on u Judi¬ 
cature,” or either Boradale’s or Kao Saheb Mandhk’s translation 
of the Mayukha. 

A new problomm Hindu law is not satisfactorily solved in that 
way. We are apt to think that what is called Hindu law is a 
bundle of texts, having none of those largo coherent principles 
which are a sure index to details. So, given a now problem for 
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solution, we search for a text , and if we find there is none, we 
conclude that the Hindu law is silent on the subject , and we 
then turn to tho last rofugo of our Courts—the principles of Eng¬ 
lish law applied to the problem accoiding to justice, equity and 
good conscience Of this let me give one or two illustrations- 
Some time ago the quostion came up for decision in one of our 
High Courts whether tho birth of a posthumous sou to a Hindu 
after tho making of a will disposing of all his soil-acquired proper¬ 
ties has tho oitoct of revoking the will Both tho loarnod Judges 
wore agreed on 0110 point— viz , that thoro was no provision of tho 
Hindu law to guide thorn to a decision on it. And tho ground of 
that viow was that the ancient Hindu lasv-giveis and their com¬ 
mentators did not recognise wills and that tho tostamontary power 
oxoroisod by a Hindu now is tho result of tho docisions of British 
Courts m India Accordingly one of the Judges docidod that tho 
will waa revokod by tho birth of a posthumous son to the Hindu 
and he based his conclusion on the principles of tho Homan Law, 
and tho cortam dicta of Potluer and other French jurists The 
other Judge decided that tho will was not revokod and that for 
tho reason that there was nothing in tho Hindu law to revoke it. 

Now, which of those two conclusions is correct I am not here 
concerned to say But is it correct to say that the Hindu law is 
silent on the subject ? It is true that tho testamentary power was 
not recognised by our ancient law-givers and their authoritativo 
commentators Not that thoy had no conception of such a power 
or of such a thing as a will They did not rocognise the power of 
a man to bequeath his property by a will, because thoy adhered to 
ono of their first principles that a “ dead man has no property,” 
that tho moment a man dios, his property is gone, and it vests in 
his heir. Such a description as “ tho property of A deceased re¬ 
presented by B his son and hen” would have startlod a Hindu 
jurist of the old times as a legal absurdity According to him, a 
gift of one’s property to another to take effect after the donor’s 
death was no gift at all, becauao “at the time the gift takes effect,” 
neither beforo nor after tho mind of the donor and the mind of the 
donee must concur , the dor or must say either expressly or by im¬ 
plication “ This property is not mine ; it is yours and the 
donee must say “It is mine not yours ” In othor words the act 
of giving and the act of receiving must be “physical, mental and 
Yerbal. 1 ’ Such a thing i3 impossible when the donor is dead. 

49 
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Powlr of Will-Making 

Henca the Hindu law-givers excluded from their jurisprudence 
all idea of wills But the Privy Council have recognised the 
power And it i» now ostaolishod that the power of bequeathing 
property by a will is ^o-oxtensivo with tho powe*. of gmng it away 
in one’s own lifetime. In other words, a Hindu can dispose of that 
by will which he can dispose of by way of gift If that is so, tho 
law of gifts must be applied m testing the validity of tho exercise 
of tho testamentary power by a Hindu And both our Smnti 
writers and their commentators say in so many words that no 
Hindu can give away all his property if “ he has issue” because, 
says Narada, “it is the duty of a man to beget sons, to perform 
the necessary ceremonies in their caso and start them in life ” 
This doctrine escapes our notice because it is not to be found in 
the portions of the Mitaksliara published by Colebrooko , it is in 
the Chapter on Resumption of Gifts which is rarely read. Take, 
again, another case that may come before any of our Courts at any 
time. A Hindu father loaves his self-acquired proporty to his minor 
son and appoints a guardian by a will Is such appointment valid 
under the Hindu law ? If you coniine your research to those por- 
tious of our commentators which aro translated into English, you 
Will concludo that the Hindu law is silent on tho subject, but it is 
not silent In the portion of the Mitukshara on Debts, which is 
not studied and roferred to as often as it ought to bo, we find a 
text cited, according to which a minor who has no parents is “in¬ 
dependent.” The question m auch a case would be how far the 
text is operative, having regard to the current law of our courts as 
to a Hindu’s testamentary power 

For obvious reasons I must rofram from pursuing the question 
further and committing myself to any view on it But I am put¬ 
ting a hypothetical case before you to illustrate my point that to 
understand the Hindu law properly, to get an insight into the 
spint for the purposes of practice at tho Bar or adjudication on 
the Bench it is necessary that those of us who can know 
Sanskrit should read the whole of a Commentator’s woik, not mere¬ 
ly the portions on “judicature” as it is called to which we general¬ 
ly confine ourselves Such a work as the Mitakshara, for ins¬ 
tance, is a most valuable and I will even say fascinating study— 
especially wlieu it is supplemented by a perusal of the chaste and 
charming commentary of Madhavacharya on the Pararara’s 
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Smriti. The latter commentary is writton in such 3implo and yet 
lucid style that there should bo no difficulty in the case of an ordi¬ 
nary student of Sanskrit to understand it , and I hare found it a 
valuable source of light m construing the Mitakshara or tho Ma- 
yuklia For one tiling, it you makeup vour mind to sit at the feet 
of Vijnaneshvara and loam your Hindu law, you will find how the 
mind of the Hindu jmiat and of tho Fnglidi jurist arc after all 
cast, geneially speaking, in tho same mould , and how can one ap* 
pi euate tho other and say Fist m" West ind We>t is’ Fast” 
Course for tije Siudevi' 

I am aware that whon you are preparing for tho LL.B exa¬ 
mination you cannot be expoctod to study the Mitakshara or the 
Mayukhn m tho original But those of yon who haro studied 
Sanskrit ought not to neglect the advantage you havo And at 
loast after you have passod your examination you ought to make a 
study of tho whole work Questions of Hindu law are discussed 
now in our Courts, discussed m a more or loss fragmentary and 
discursivo manner, Tho tendency is to lean too much on decided 
cases , and I am not surprised that now and thon dousions on 
Hindu law striko one as unsatisfactory Here is a stuking in¬ 
stance which came under ray notice tho other day The question 
was whothoi, whon a Hindu dies leaving two widows, who inherit 
his property as hens, one of thorn is entitled to havo hor share par¬ 
titioned off The case came before a Subordinate Judge, a Hindu 
graduate who had taken Sanskrit for his B A degroe He de 
cided that such a claim could not lie in this Presidency, which is 
governed oy the Mitakshara law though it might lie according to 
the Bengal school of Hindu law, and he relied m support of his 
conclusion on a nurabor of decisions of tho Privy Council, all mis¬ 
applied Tho District Judge, an Englishman, naturally upheld 
him, apparently because tho orgraal decision was that of a Hindu 
Judge Now, if the Subordinate Judge had only opened the 
Mitakshara, he would havo found that m one short sentence Vijna- 
neshwara had m unmistakable and simple language answered the 
question and said that such a claim could lie While on this point 
it has seemed to me that one essential reform to bo effected in ouf 
Law School is the appointment of a competent “ Shastn ” to teach 
the Mitakshara and the Mayukha 

The race of ‘ Shastns ” who made tho study of the “ Dharraa 
Shastra ” their speciality and to whom one could turn-for light on 
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any problem of Hindu law is, I am afraid, fast disappearing for 
want of encouragement , and we who ought to take tlnr plaeo and 
do better because of our culture and knowledge of general juris¬ 
prudence aro neglecting the sources of Hindu Law Such a state 
of things is \ery much to bo deplored and vory much to our dis' 
credit Often I trouble to think what would have been the fate 
of the administration of Hindu Law in this Presidency if two of the 
best Judges tliat our High Court has known—Sir Michael West- 
ropp and Sir Raymond "VVost—had not concoivod almost a passion 
for Hindu Law and taken pleasure m solving some of its most 
knotty probloms To them wo owe it that we in this Presidency 
have been saved fioiu tho leaning of the Pnvy Council in the old 
days in favour of tho doctrines of the Bengal school And this 
hoalthy tradition originating from Sir Michael Westropp is now 
well and woitluly sustained among us by our present Gluof 
Justice, Su Lawrence Jenkins, fiom whom the stimulus to approach 
and study the Hindu law in the light spmt and earnestly has 
come to not a few among us whether at tho Bar or on tho 
Bench Tho Maratha school of Hindu law, headod hy Vijnane- 
shwara and Nilakantha, tho author of tho Vyavaliara Mayukha, is 
acknowledged by those competent to judge to bo more liberal and 
virile than tho school of Jimuta Vahana, and it is our duty to 
cultivato tho Mitakshaia and the Mayukha with caro and ipako 
them the ground-work of our law, order and progress. 

Finally bear m mind what a responsible and noble profession 
that of Law is You are leading Law either to bocome practising 
lawyers 01 judges In either case, you must have before you a 
high ideal of your duties To such of you as loarn Law to practise 
at the Bar I cannot give better advice than is contained m a judg¬ 
ment of Lord Blackburn, an honoured name among English 
Judges There ho says “ Mr Kmealoy has ventured to suggest 
that the retainer of Counsel m a cause simply implies the exercise 
of his power of argument and eloquence. But Counsol liavo far 
higher attributes, in?, the exercise of judgment and discretion on 
emergencies arising m the conduct of a caso and a client is guided 
m tho selection of his Counsel by his reputation for honor, skill ; 
and discretion. Few Counsel, I hope, would accept a brief on the 
unworthy terms that ho is simply to be the mouth-piece of his 
client ” And such of you as aspire to the Bench, I would ask to 
bear in mind these words of Lord Hobart “ I commend th$ 
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Judgo that sooms fine and ingenious, so as to tend to right and 
equity *, and. 1 condemn thorn that evther out oi pleasure to show a 
subtla wit will destroy or out of incuriousness or negligence will 
not labour to support the act of the Law " But, above all, whether 
you are aiming at the Bar or the Bench, one absolute requisite 
is you must Ioyo “ Law.” Put your heart into it , for there is 
on more miserable and useless creature on earth than he who loves 
not his “ wifo ” and his “ work ” 



THE LEGAL, HABIT ©F MIND. 


AT THE LAW SCHOOL, BOMBAY. 


( Address delivered on 2nd Septembei , 1909.) 

Two years ago I had tho honour of meeting you on an occa¬ 
sion similar to this and delivering an address on the study of Law. 
At tho request of your learned Principal, Mr. Mulla, I had promis¬ 
ed to address you last year but unforeseen difficulties came m the 
way Mr Mulla has urged me to lodeom tho piomiso this yoar, 
because it is his oamest wish that evoiy year bofore you break up 
for tho autumn vacation you ought to hare an address which may 
enable you to look at the study of Law in its different branches, in 
which you are engaged, m its tiue perspective so as to form a pro¬ 
per conception of the dignity and duties of the legal profession for 
which you aro preparing I quite sympathise with Mr Mulla’s 
object and I appreciate it all tho moro bocauso of tho zealous inter¬ 
est which ho takes in his work and tho high standard of efficiency 
to which ho has raised tho Law School by his lecturos I behero I 
am right in saying that no ground for the complaint which we 
used to hoar jears ago about tho lectures m tho school now exists 
and that it was never so Well manned m point of its professional 
staff as it is now But after all m the study of Law what tho pro¬ 
fessors can do for you must be little compared to what you ought 
to do for yourselves, if the study is to be of practical use after you 
have passed your examination for the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
and entered on the duties of the profession When you aro study¬ 
ing, your attention is engrossed m your preparation for the exami¬ 
nation Now, let me tell you at the outset that I am not one of 
those who are given to discounting unduly the value of examina¬ 
tions. Provided they are not too many, they afford the only piac- 
ticable and therefore sensible means of testing the acquisition of 
knowledge and also character In the two most interesting vo¬ 
lumes of our late Queen Victoria’s letters, I find Mr, Gladstone 
testified to the value of examinations in these words,—.“Experi- 
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ence at the Universities and public schools of thi3 country lias 
shown that m a largo majonty of cases the teat of open examina¬ 
tion is also an effectual test of character, as, oxcept in very re¬ 
markable caj>es, the previous industry and solf-dcnial, which profi- 
cioncy evinces, aro lately sepaiatcd from general habits of virtue ’’ 
But mark the words, industry and self-denial are necessary Stu¬ 
dents in this country aro found m the majority of casos to have 
this defect in the piepaiation for an examination that they idle 
away during the greater portion of the year and work at high pres¬ 
sure when the period of examination is fast approaching Exa¬ 
minations, it is said encourage ciarn But thoio again we must 
take care to understand what “cram” moans A ceitain amount of 
cram is necessary for the acquisition and assimilation of know¬ 
ledge You cannot do without it But if by ci am is meant mere 
memory work, the learning of a subject without undeistanding it 
thoroughly and without tlio effort of honest, downright thinking, 
then I am not sure that examinations necessarily encourage it. 
That would depend on the examine* If he is worthy of his work, 
ho ought to bo able to distinguish between honest and dishonest 
preparation on the part of the candidates he is examining An 
honest study of Law consists not moiely in mastering the princi¬ 
ples of tho different branches of Law prescribed for your examina¬ 
tion but also acquiring tho truo as distinguished from the false 
legal habit of inmd 

Not ME11K Ceevebness 

The legal habit of mind I am speaking of is somotlnng dif¬ 
ferent from more cloverness in handling legal probloms , and if the 
study of Law is not so regulated as to enablo you to acquire that 
habit, your study will not fit you to use to the dignity and true 
responsibilities of tho profession The first thing m dealing with 
a case which a lawyer has to handle, whether as judge or advocate 
is to got to its very hoart or kernel, to master its facts in such a 
way as to get at the mam point or points in controversy; and then 
having got at them, to direct the evidence to them For this pur¬ 
pose the lawyer has to learn from the scientist on the one band 
and the literary artist on the other , and not without the talent 
of either combined can any one become a truly legal-minded man. 

Abraham Lincoln has said somewhere that, in the course of 
his practice at the Bar, constantly coming across the word “de¬ 
monstrate” he thought at first he understood its meaning but soon 



became dissatisfied that he did not He consulted Webster’s Dic¬ 
tionary. That told him of “certain proof boyond the probability 
of doubt” but he could form no ldoa of what sort of proof that 
was, He consulted all the books of reference he could find but with 
no better results He thought he might as well have defined blue to 
a blind man. At last he said to himself “Lincoln, you can never 
make a lawyor if you do not know what ‘demonstrate’ means,” 
and so ho worked until he could give any proposition of the six 
books of Euclid at sight “I then found out,” ho say», “ what 
‘demonstrate’ meant ” His biographer tells us that this study was 
performed by Lincoln “ at odd intervals while he was engaged m 
trial work on the circuit,” and that it was discipline of this qua¬ 
lity, carried on at night after a hard day’s work m the Courts, 
which led to his growth as a lawyer as a natural result Here you 
have a lawyer taking his cue from the science of abstraction The 
legal habit is at the outset the habit of analysis and abstratcion 
Truth is or rather must be the lawyor’s object and he must m his 
search for it get rid of all pro-conceptions and prejudices, because 
these are not proof “The first thing,” says Turgot, “is to invent 
a system , the second is to bo disgusted with it.” That is, in an 
inquiry, frame a theory first then subject it to the most jealous 
scrutiny as if you hated and distrusted it , examine it from every 
possible point of view , and then only is there any chance of your 
succeeding m finding out whether it is true or false That means 
a passion for truth at the outset, which, again roqiures an open 
mind until demonstration is clear beyond doubt Of this scienti¬ 
fic temper you cannot have a better example than Darwin’s “Ori¬ 
gin of Species ” You will not find in it a single goneral propo¬ 
sition but every statement closely and carefully correlated with 
every other and with the particular end to which the writer is 
leading the reader. 

Intense Love oe Teeth 

The lawyer has need at the very outset of this scientific tem¬ 
per. But the scientific temper has its strong points as well its weak. 
The man of science wants to knolv the truth and the whole truth; 
his demand is of exact knowledge , and his business is analysis for 
the purpose of classification These are his strong points, tlje 
weakness of which is that it is apt to lead him to believe in none 
but specialists and experts and to doubt unless his ideal of exact 
knowledge is realised. The manifold relations of human life, are, 
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however, not so arranged as to admit of the application of this high 
standard of judgment m practice Then the scientist’s ideal of 
evidence is higher than life demands for other purposes than thoBe 
of science For the purposes of practical life we have often to 
work on a lower plane—on the plane of moral certainty and proba¬ 
bility which is rightly termed the guide of life Then the weak 
point of science is the nai rowing mfluonce of specialism which it 
fosters. The poet Wordsworth has written that it makes scienti¬ 
fic men “the minds of their own eye3”— and that because the scien¬ 
tific habit of thought is apt to push logic to dry and desolate con¬ 
clusions In tho sphere of science, the law is that of the survival 
of the fittest , m literature which deals with tho spiritual world 
‘fit is a primary law that tho strong shall tako upon themsolves 
the burden of the weak, arrest the natural results of infirmity ” 
And the law courts are mtendod for tho purposo of protecting 
the woak against tho strong. 

While then tho lawyer cannot do without tho scientist’s in¬ 
tense love of truth, his oxaetitudo of knowledge, power of analysis, 
abstraction, and classification, ho must, for tho practical purposes 
of Law and its administration, look to literature for a wider grasp 
of human life and its relations with which he has to deal. Tho 
laws of literature are indeed in many respects the same as those of 
scientific investigation , where they are not the same, 
they aro at least analogous But thoro is ono ossentaal 
difference between tho scientific and tho literary habit of mind It 
is a false view of literature and literary power that the test of 
supremacy in letters is profusion of sonorous words, and tricks of 
rhotonc The true test of it is careful choice of words, close-kmt 
argument, and a steady, controlled movement of thought m every 
phrase and sontence towards tho purpose in view. You will find a 
brilliant instance of this m tho writings of Cardinal Newman, and 
of John Stuart Mill In Law, you have an oxample of the literary 
power in the judgments, for instance, of Lord Mensfield, of whom 
Emerson tolls us that they “ have the ment of common sense,” be¬ 
cause each decision (t contains a level sentence or two, which hit 
the mark” and show that “they come from and go to the sound of 
human understanding ” That is true literary power. It consists 
not in knowing all (which is the business of science) but knowing 
to the purpose, and a careful discrimination of what should be ex¬ 
pressed and what should be unexpressed You hare, I dare say, 
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heard the saying “By what he has omitted show me the master 
of style ” That is a work of true literaiy power in which we find 
the author controlling his thoughts and knowledge instead of let¬ 
ting them go , he is frugal of words and thoughts, because he is 
suggestive rather than expressive Which are the literary works 
which we admire most ? They aie works which, when you once 
read, so sink deep into your hearts that when you have road them 
through you feel the author had not finished but had gone on 
They are like the woman depicted as a modol of her land by 
Jeremy Taylor “Loved while living, desired when dead ” So 
the literary artist is ho whose work engrosses your interest while 
you are reading it—you fall in love with it—and when you have 
come to the end of it, you desire more for it and feel sad—the 
pleasure of sadness—that the author has not said more The 
essential difference, then, between the scientific and the literary 
habit of mind lies in this. Science discovers , literature humanises 
The former says “Know all that you can and do know and say 
it.” The latter, on the other hand, has restraint and roticenco for 
its law and tolls you “ Know all that you can know but say only 
what is strictly to the purpose ” The watchword of the scientist 
is “the truth, the whole truth ,” that of literature is mental 
eqonomy or “intellectual temperance” both m the investigation 
and fcho expression of truth 

The legal habit of mind has need of both the scientific method 
and the literary art That is a legal-minded man who has com¬ 
plemented tho former by the latter. The lawyor’s business is proof, 
that is the ascertainment of truth but it is proof restrained by the 
principles of common sonse for the wise governance of society and 
the well-boing of a State “The problem of judicial investigation,’’ 
said Sir Henry Sumner Maino in one of his addresses, “is m great 
part the problem of relevancy ” And he might have added that 
the problem of relevancy is to a great extent the problem of re- 
tramt and reticence The lawyer, whethei ho be judge or advocate, 
has to carry on his investigation or advocacy, as the case may bo, 
within the limits assigned to him for the purposes of proof by the 
law of ovidouco of which it has been said that it “is largely one of 
exclusions,” and I do not think that a student of Law who wishes 
to acquire the legal habit of mind I am speakifig of can do better 
than to discipline himself by a close and careful study of the Indian 
Evidence Act, which is the work of an eminent English lawyer— 
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tho late Sir Jame^ Fitz James Stephen, who lia9 supplemented it 
by a lucid introduction to its study where he has shown how m the 
Act aro illustrated some of tho mles of logic, and how and why 
logical relevancy is, in some cases, the same as, and m other, different 
from legal relevancy The laws of causation and effect, of which 
works on logic te:l so much are here given in a concentrated form. 
Tho rulos of relevancy serve, again, to lllnstrato the laws which 
John Stuart Mill has designated m his work on logic a9 tho 
Method of Agieement and the Method of Difference So when 
you are studying the Evidonee Act, you aro studying the rules of 
logic as applied to human affairs, rules which have boon found by 
the experience of ages to be necessary as staudard^ of judgment. 

Law op Evidence 

I would ask you, therefore, to make the study of the law of 
evidence, especially of tho Indian Evidonco A< t, your particular 
care Moro than any other branch of Law, mdoed alono among all 
the blanches of Law, it has this merit that it trains tho mind in 
scientific methods of investigation and the literary powoi of mental 
economy No lawyei can acquire the legal habit of mind and claim 
to be a logally minded man unless he has mastored the law of 
evidence and formed the habit of thinking and mfening wisely 
and woll Wo live in an ago of criticism, much of which, we com¬ 
plain and that justly, is ciudo, personal, and misdirected Some 
twenty yeais ago m a most learned addicss, winch the distinguish¬ 
ed Orientalist, Dr Bhandarlcar, delivered at tho Wilson College 
Literary Socioty undoi tho presidency of Sir Raymond West, he 
pointed out how oven scholars assumed and presumed facts without 
evidence or on evidenco so oallod without p.opei claim to the name, 
led by preconceived theories 01 old prejudices Whether wo aro 
lawyers or laymon, wo have to perform the operation of thinking 
and inferring in the daily walk of life, that means we have to 
weigh evidence , and in our ignorance or out of conceit we weigh 
it badly with the result that often wo misjudge persons and assume 
that to be a fact which is evolved out of our imagination Not 
for the lawyer only but foi the layman too—for every person 
claiming to bo educated or oultured, an acquaintance with the pro¬ 
visions of our Evidence Act would not be a bad mental and moral 
equipment. But for the lawyer it ought to be his “vade mecum.” 

And yet thero is, I am afraid, no branch of Law more sadly 
neglected than the law of evidence. We Study it for our examine- 
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tion and after that we rarely dip into it. It is not uncommon to 
find legal practitioners rising to object to questions put to wit¬ 
nesses and when asked to cite the section of the Evidence Act 
fumbling and wandering through all the sections m search of what 
is wanted In the Mofussil Courts ovidonce is often allowed to go 
in which ought not to be admitted and that Without objection It 
was this lamentable negloct of the Evidence Act which led the 
Chief Justice and Judges of our High Cmirt to send a special 
message to the University ihao at the test tor the L.L B degree 
special attention should be paid to questioning candidates about 
the examination, cross-examination and re-examination of wit¬ 
nesses The reason of the neglect is that we are apt to think that 
the law of evidence is a law of common sense and that oveiy ono 
imaginos he has it and can use it without the help of a law and its 
artificial mlos But wofoigct that ho who tmsts most to common 
senso degeneiatos into a man of specialised ignorance , and that 
when we spoak of the law of evidence as a law of common senso 
what is meant is that it is the applied common sense not of one 
man but tho combined experience and wisdom of many ages and 
many men. 

Potentiality for Good 

In ordinary life, by poets, prophets and preachers alike, wo 
are instructed to regulate our intercourse in life with others on the 
principle wmch a great writer has crystallised m theso words — 
il Never believe anything bad about anybody m the absence of po¬ 
sitive evidence.” In that most soul-stirrmg Chapter in Corinthians 
St Paul, discoursing on Charity, uses a pregnant expression, 
where he says Charity “believeth all things”—that is, it does not 
assume any human being to bo bad unless it has convincing proof, 
and even where it has, the great Apostle says “ Chanty hopeth all 
things.” Every human soul has its potentialities of goodness, 
which have only to be brought out and developed. I almost feel 
tempted to say that these sayings might well serve as texts summing 
up the law of evidence, for what is its purpose but to start with a 
presumption in favour of the good intentions and honesty of man, 
to believe m his testimony unless it is proved clearly to be false 
and to avoid in your investigations all matters of prejudice 

It is good for us lawyers to remember this because the outside 
world has somehow come from ancient times to look upon the 
lawyer as a narrow-minded, hard-hearted being, who makes money 
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at the expense of bis fellow creatures grows rich on the quarrels 
and miseries of men, and wastes his manhood m making the worse 
appear the bettor cause. You hare heard of tho barbarian of the 
North of Europe who, not satisfied with cutting out a lawyer’s 
tongue, sewed up his mouth in order that the viper might no 
longer hiss Of Peter the Groat we are told that when he was in¬ 
formed that there wore some thousands of lawyers at Westmini¬ 
ster, he remarked that there had been only two m his own domini¬ 
ons and ho had hung one of them Tho layman cannot do with¬ 
out the lawyer and yet »n a way either fears him or hates him. 
Tho logal habit of mind has come to be identified not with honest 
thinking but over-technicality and ovoi-subtlety , and the charge 
against the legal profession is that it has no consideration for the 
poor I am not sure that all this is not prejudice and that what 
aro callod the inheiont sins of our profession might not bo proved 
to apply equally to all other avocations more or less But thero 
can be no doubt that tho tomptations to hard-hoarlednoss, want of 
charity, over-technicality, and over-subtlety are greater in our 
profession than m any other Ours is a life of contention and 
wrangling and that is apt to breed hard-hoartedness and dry the 
springs of a hbeial and loving heart “ Law without technicality 
is impossible ” said a great English Judgo ( Mr Justico Wills ) and 
because wo cannot do without it we are apt to take it as the soul 
of law and miss tho substance in our search for form. We cannot 
do without argumont and that is a temptation to oversubtlety. 
There is another and a worse temptation to which we are exposed.* 
In almost every dispute we have to deal with, testimony is con¬ 
tradicted by testimony—witnesses on one sido telling a story quite 
opposed to that told by witnesses on the other. Life in the midst 
of this ever-recurring scene of oath against oath is apt to lose its 
human flavour by breeding a spirit of scepticism or pessimism and 
making cynics of us, devoid of human sympathy and full of doubt 
and distrust. And a mind trained to doubt cannot be at peace 
with itself 

Largeness op Faith. 

The only way to fortify ourselves against this danger of de¬ 
generation is to have largeness of faith and trust in humanity. 
Remember that if witnesses lie, the responsibility sometimes, if 
not often, rests with lawyers. Let the judge be good and godly or 
let the practitioner be sympathetic and honest— I can say for my 
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countrymen at any rato to whom the vice of perjury is so often 
ascribed that they would not for anything mislead him by false 
testimony. This is no exaggeration. We had years ago m Rat- 
nagin a District Judge—Mr Izon was Ins name—whose memory 
still survives there. A good and godly man he was—on the judg¬ 
ment seat to the poor m particular he was god in human form. And 
nearly overy witness before him felt that he must tell the truth. 
That was his reputation in his time—that is the tradition about 
him even now We had a Subordinate-Judge 25 years ago whom 
people called the u Deva Munsiff ” and he was regarded as another 
Izon Trust creates trust. The author of Festus read human 
nature rightly when he wioto — 

“ Mon might bo better if we bettei doomed 
Of them Tho worst way to improve tho world 
Is to condemn it ” 

Over-subtlety and over-technicality caused by our prejudices 
and preconceived notions of colour, 1 ace or creed or caste are not 
the true legal habit of mind, Tney do not constitute tho legally 
minded man A lawyor, who is over-subtle and over-technical and 
regardloss of truth may bo a clever lawyer but, as Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine has said, a clever lawyer is but a poor third-rate 
lawyer He may flourish but his prosperity moans the poverty of 
the profession Ho may prey upon his kind and suffer no 
loss but ho may oven, as ho does often, prospor , but tho profession 
■and through it the community of which it is a part cannot “ It 
is only in fiction that the villain comes to an end in real life he 
not seldom dies in the odour of sanctity , but for the sms of society 
the day of vengeance never fails to come/’ The lawyer is meant 
to help society in protecting its rights and redressing its wrongs 
The lawyer’s profession is a noble one—divine m its dignity and 
its duty * When you are engaged m the study of law, bear this in 
mind and learn to acquire the scientist’s love of truth and the 
literary artist's “ intellectual temperance ”—his habit of restraint 
and reticence—and from the saint the spirit of chanty and the 
study of law will be a power for good. A high ideal, some will 
say 1 Yes, it is high but fall below it, a lawyer becomes a lie— 
not a protector of rights and redresser of wrongs but a oanker 
and curse of society 



DARKNESS 0R DAWN? 


[ Addies? on the occasion of the annuo sat y of the PiCDthana 
Samaj, Bomlay, 1900. ] 

There is a striking rosomblanco between tlio circumstances 
under which the theistic movement known as tne Brahruo Samaj in 
Bengal was started in the earlier part of the last century, and the 
circumstances under which the Prarthana Samaj movement was 
inaugurated m this city in the year 18l>7. Since both these 
events, much water has flown under the bridge and yet having re¬ 
gard to the times in which wo are liymg, and tho circumstances 
which are engaging our attention in the present critical times, it 
may not be out of place if I draw your attention to the cir¬ 
cumstances to which I have referred at the beginning of these 
remarks 

On the loth of May 1815, thoio was a meeting held in the 
house of Raja Rammohan Roy for the purpose of considering what 
measures should bo undertaken in order to elovato and enlighten 
the natives of this country ami free them from the bondage of super¬ 
stition, prio3t-craft and caste A large number of the leading 
Hindoos m Calcutta were present at the meeting, and one of the 
Europeans present was a gentloman whoso name is well known in 
Bengal, David Haro. Ram Mohan and David Hare were a contrast to 
each other. Ram Mohan, a man full of religious feeling, had studied 
all the leading religions of his time, believed m one God, and re¬ 
garded that tho cause of India, her progress and her future, lay 
in reforming the religion of tho country, and restoring her to the 
path of one God, one caste and one humanity. David Hare, on the 
other hand, was a man of little or no education, with little or no 
eloquence, but a man dominated by tho one idea that the salvation 
of the country, its enlightenment and its elevation depended upon 
secular education imparted to the people freelya nd liberally At 
the meeting of which I have spoken, hold on the 15th of May 
1815, Raja Rammohan was for the establishment of a Sabha to be 
held weekly where religious discourses could be delivered, religious 
services could be held, where the Vedas and the Upamehads could 
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be expounded, and which might be made the vehicle for the diffu¬ 
sion of pure religious thought, so that tho country might be onco 
more brought back to the cause of puie monotheism David Hare, 
on the other hand, differed fiom Raja Rammohan Roy, and insist¬ 
ed that there ought to be a College established where secular educa¬ 
tion ought to be imparted, and he said, "if you really wish to seo 
India elevated, you must get rid of that which has brought down 
India into the path of degenoracy, you must got rid of religion, 
get rid of your God, get rid of puests, got nd of casto , educate tho 
people, have a College, and then India will be what she ought to 
be ” There was considerable discussion at the meeting with tho 
result that the members present arrived at no agreement They 
dispersed, but Raja Rammohan Roy and David Hare were men of 
strong minds, of indomitable resolution, and each wanted to work 
m his own way Raja Rammohan Roy established the Bramha 
Sabha for the purposes of religious service, where he discoursed on 
Religion, expoundod the Upanishads and the Vedas David Hare, 
on the other hand, won the sympathy and support of Sir Edward 
Hyde East, then Chief Justice m Calcutta, issued a circular to tho 
leading Hindus of tho day, collected a large amount of money, a 
College was established, and higher education was impaited within 
its walls That College had as one of its teachers a gentleman 
whose name will always stand identified in tho pages of tho history 
of Bengal with not only the cause of Education, but also with the 
oause of Social Reform That one was an East Indian by name 
Derozio. Derozio, like David Hare, was also a man who cared very 
little for religion, who was rather agnostic m Ins tendencies and 
who had groat influence with the students A large number of them 
gathered round him, loved him, and were always ready to act up to 
his instructions and directions , and with Derozio the gospel was, 
"down with your priests, down with your idols ” So that a large 
number of young men banded themselves around him and made it 
a point to denounce caste and m order to give practical proof of 
their protest against the superstitions of the day, they used to meet 
in Derozio’s house, dine at Ins table, and these gentlemen were be¬ 
coming more and more violent in their denunciations of hetero¬ 
doxy. One day under the leadership of one of them, Mr K M 
Banerjee, who afterwards became a Christian Missionary, they 
assembled m a house, partook of forbidden food, i e beef, nrifi 
af *er they had finished their meal, every young man ran into the 
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streets with beef-steaks m Ins hands, and throw them into the 
house of one of the most bigoted of Hindus then living They brought 
matters to a cnsis, led to a great deal of indignation, to persecu¬ 
tion and prosecution, and the result was that a large majority of 
these young men had then ardour cooled, and thoy skiank into ob¬ 
livion All their ideas of reforms abated. But there wns a rem > 
nant—some of them became Christians, one of them was Mr K. 
M Banorjee , others joined the Brahma Subha established by Kaja 
Bam Mohan The first idea which lay at the root of tho reform 
which these young men wished to inaugurate was that caste ought 
to be got rid of, that India had depended too much upon Religion, 
and the first thing to got rid of was the religious ldoas of the peo¬ 
ple, and not only religious ideas but also ideas about God and hu¬ 
manity 

Now lot us come to Bombay Our story here too is almost si¬ 
milar, runs almost on parallel lines, the same ideas are at the bot¬ 
tom of its history, showing that we started also with secular ideas 
on the question of national reform Some of you may have heard 
of the late Mr Dadoba Pandurang A good many young men who 
were brought up in our Colleges and schools gathered round him, 
admired him, and he had a great deal of influence 
with tho young men m the forties of the last century, 
because he was Inspector of Government schools Ho 
had been in the mofussil , he then came to Bombay. The 
one dominating idea of Mr Dadoba Pandurang was to got rid 
of caste, and he gathered round him a number of young mon and 
started what was called the Paramahamsa, an Eclectic Society. 
Tho object of it. was slowly but surely to destroy caste The young 
mon felt that India had suffered on account of tho dinsious of 
caste which prevailed amongst the people, and that no reform could 
succeed, and that India could not rise m the scale of nations unless 
caste was done away with This Paramahamsa admitted members 
on condition that each member should take a pledge not to observe 
caste, and tho practical proof to be given by every member of it 
was, on admission to eat a slice of bread prepared by a Christian 
baker, and to drink a little of water out of the hands of a Maho- 
medan The Paramahamsa Association wanted a building where 
they could assemble and debate in secret, because, after all, these 
young men had not the courage of their conviction to give up caste 
publicly, Thoy started some-sWhat on masonic principles, the whole 
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thing was to bo kept secret, casto was to be denounced, caste was to 
be got rid of, but the time they thought had not yet come when they 
should do it publicly, boldly, and courageously, and therefore they 
Wanted a place where they could assemble m secrecy, and utilise 
the Christian baker and the Mahomodan water-giver They hired 
a place, the owner of it roadily let it to them, but there was a 
tenant m occupation who seemed to be rather unwilling to vacate 
Some information about the heterodox opinions of these young men 
got abroad, but pooplo did not exactly know what these young men 
were about On one occasion when the tonant had gono out lock¬ 
ing the rooms of tho house, and especially his idols, those young 
men broke open the lock and key, threw into the streets his idols, 
and took possession of tho house 

It went on for some years until at last it met tho fato which 
all secret bodies with no bottom, with no real foundation for their 
ideas and ideals sharo,—some member stole the account books and 
tho list of mombers of tho Paramahamsa The word wont round , 
everybody began to fear that he was going to be exposed, and at 
last tho Paramahamsa collapsed A good many, a large majority 
of tlioso who had looked forward to the time whon they would be 
able to put casto out of the country, demolish it, and raise India in 
the scale of nations, gave up thinking of casto and reform A few 
enlightened and elevated with ideals of tho right kind, folt that 
the way to reform the country was not by morely denouncing caste 
and that it was not by getting indignant at priests that one could 
reform the country A new life meant a new spirit, a new spirit 
meant acting up to tho ideals which holy men havo handed down 
to us both by thoir li\cs and and by thoir works, and that tho only 
way to rogonorate tho countiy was to regenerate its heart to puri¬ 
fy it by means of God, humanity and religion 

In 1864 Keshub Chandra Son came for the first time to Bom¬ 
bay, but Bombay then was in the midst of a commercial crisis 
Everybody wanted to become rich, and no religious preacher could 
gain the ear of the citizens of this island Keshub Chandra Sen 
came and went away disappointed But soon after 1804, thcro 
came a crisis which ended in a crash , men who had lmugeiod for 
money found at last what it was to run after the deceitfulness of 
riches ; rich men had become poor and humble, and in 1867 when 
Keshub Chandra Sen came, he was able to deliver in the Town Hall 



an ad<lies-> waich will always linger in tlio minds of those that 
heard it It was thon that tlio Piai thana Samaj was started It 
was started with the same objeot with which m 1815 Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy had started the Bialima Sabha Thoso who founded 
this institution felt that until wo realised the oneness of God and 
the oneness of man, until we expanded oui ideas of Brotherhood so 
a3 to feel that we are all cieatures of the same God, India must be 
what she has been, low in tho scalo of nations, dividod against her¬ 
self, and without the ability to hold hei own with the most enlight¬ 
ened races of tho world Oh 1 What a glorious thing it was in 
those yeais after 1867 to be a young man 1 To bo ayoung man 1 To 
be young, I may tell you, was then very heaven I witnessed those 
times , I attended most of tho lectures , young as I then was, I 
followed tho activities and movements of the day Kesliab Ohander 
Son in the year 1870 visited England at tho inYitition of an ox- 
Vicoioy--the late Loid Lawrenoo lie addiossed ten thousands 
of English gentlemen in one of tho largest halls in England, and it 
was said that, when rising to the height of his charming eloquence 
that great man reminded Englishmen and English ladies, that 
England had come and knocked at tho doors of her sister and 
said to India “ rise sister, thou hast slept too long ’ Every 
soul that had come thoro to listen to lam rose and felt that the 
mission of England in India was one of the grandest 
that could bo conceived of m tho annals of history , that the con¬ 
tact botweon tho two countrio3 was of a providential character, and 
that this ancient land of ancient civilization had como to be sub¬ 
ject to tho sway of a remote island, because Providence intended 
that it was by means of England that India should once more re¬ 
cover hor lost path to progress, and that the Indians should become 
again a vitalised and vitalising nation in tho world. We 
all felt tho influences of that time We were at school or at 
College Conscious as wo weie of the fact that the religions of the 
country were a dark enigma, conscious as wo were of tho fact that 
the country was divided into castes and creeds, we felt in die pro 
sence of the great onhghtened and leading men that then were 
working, that wo wore face to face with a future that, if then 
there was darkness that darkness would within some years be 
followed by a dawn, and that the sun was already on the morning 
hills, giving forth promises of a bright future for the country, 
which made even those of us who were at tho College feel inspired, 
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ambitious to take our part in the activities for the cause of our 
country , we felt that this institution, proclaiming the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man, small and neglected m 
those days it may be, was the seed out of which would germinate 
institutions which would make every ono of us feel, forgetting all 
divisions of caste, that we were one in sentiment, one in action, 
and all working for the good of our own country and for the good of 
the country which had been sent by Providence to reform, enlighten 
and elevate us. Over thirty years have elapsed since that vision 
dazzled those of us who were then young. Look at the picture 
then and look at the picture now How do we stand 5 If we 
examine tho conditions which are now prevailing, if I ask myself 
the question if my vision has boon realised, at first a spirit of dis¬ 
appointment comes upon me And I begin to feel that all that I 
felt 00 or 0 i years ago was a mere r reation of the famv, that in¬ 
stead of priost-craft, superstition and caste going down, they are 
now showing a sign of renewod activity and life making ono feel 
that after all this education, this contact with the West, this spirit 
of enlightonmont, with the school-master, the missionary, the 
reformer abroad, with political Associations "With nationality for 
thoir watchwords, we are not only where we wore 40 years ago, 
but perhaps wo have gone even further backward, and tho signs of 
tho times are such as to make one feel despondent about the future 
of tins country 

Lord Morloy gives us reforms, and tho first sign by which it 
is followed in tho country is that the Mahomedans come forward 
and say that they must have separate representation Controver¬ 
sies follow with the result that Hindu Sabhas aro established, and 
now wo have organisations which on the one hand, profess to pro- 
fceot the interests of the Hindus, on the other hand, profess to pro¬ 
tect the interests of the Mahomedans. Thirty-five' or forty years 
ago, true, the Hindus and Mahomedans were in a way dividod but 
the schism was not so pointed as it has now become, and here you 
have sectarianism, dissension in its most pointed form And the 
question suggests itself to us, is it darkness or is it dawn ? And it 
is not to the Mahomedans alone, the Mahomedans versus Hindus, 
if I may say so, that this separation is confined, but if you come to 
the Hindus themselves, they are a divided house. Instead of feeling 
that they are one, every community, every caste is now coming to 
the front and imitating the Mahomedans and says that it also rqasfc 
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have separate representation The Lingayats who have been 
hitherto recognised as a portion of the Hindu community, of which 
even the Judicial Courts hare said that they are an integral portion 
they are no longer willing to be recognised as such , they say 
that they must have a power of representation which will complete¬ 
ly differentiate them form the Hindu community. The Jams again 
hare come forward , and one might go on repeating such tales 
To those of you who hare been following the erents of the day, 
the story is as well-known as it is to me, and it might be stated in 
one sentence, , if there is one thing which is prominently forcing 
itself on our attention it is the fact that this sectarianism seems 
to bo the order of the day If a man becomes a J P then the 
commu n ity to which lie belongs will meet and congratulate him, if 
any one becomes an L L B then that caste will meet and con¬ 
gratulate him You find it not meiely in large morements, but 
in all movements great 01 small, this spirit of caate, tins spirit of 
sectarianism, has been asserting ltacli in a mannei which at first 
sight cauacs ua despaii You go to the Back Bay shore You hare 
the Paraee Gymkhana, you have the Hindu Gymkhana, the Maho- 
medan Gymkhana And ono always asks what is our education, 
our enlightenmont, what is our nationality, what is it leading to if 
in the most ordinary things of play wo cannot mix with ono 
another ? And eren there we must not only hare separate move¬ 
ments, but when wo are together we must be prepared to break 
our lioads, and piove oursolres quite unworthy of all the boasted 
education that we have receired r 

Well, gentlemen, I haro portrayed to you a gloomy picture. 
If we are superficial students of history, if we are given merely to 
look at the outside aspect of things, no doubt, there is a good deal 
in what is happening amongst us to damp our spirits, to make us 
feel disappointed and to think that, after all is said and done, it is 
not progiess, but it is retiogression that seems to be staring us in 
the face Sectarianism of which I have already spoken is no doubt 
a mark of retiogression It is no doubt a sign that we are not 
moving forwards, but that we are moving backwards. But, as a 
humble student of history, as one who diaws his faith from Gcd, 
from humanity and from his faith in progress being the order of 
the day in the kingdom of providence, I believe that the signs, 
which we are witnessing, so far from being depressing signs, are 
themselves a sign that we are on the path of progress. But while the 



ovents that are happomng before ns scorn to bo rather 3 igns of 
darkness, still it is the dtukness before the dawn , but whothor it 
will be darkness, darkness continued or whether it will be the dawn 
that follows darknoss, it depends upon you, it depends on me, and 
it depends up,'n the efforts which we put forward in the right 
direction 

Yes, the Mohammedans aie seeking for a separate representa¬ 
tion, true, the Lmgayats are also asking for rotes on their own 
account as distinguished from the other Hindus Each community 
will woik, and I take it to be a very good sign, it is a hopeful 
sign For it shows that while tho life of self-domal practised to 
an extreme degree had till hut a few years ago stunted the growth, 
and placed a barner beforo tho hopes and the ampliations of all tho 
communities exist mg m India this uew spirit, of tho West, the 
influences of the government under which wo livo, our education, 
and all other tendencies hare created a new life, have given a di¬ 
rection to a new hope , from the lifo of self-denial wo hare now 
como to the life of solf-assertion Tho Hindu religion and other 
religions living in contact with it m India had made man a creature 
rather given to condemning the world, to look upon lifo as a thing 
not to be coroted, not to bo loved in an active manner, but in a 
spirit of what is called passive resistance Their message was 
u Try as far as possible to run away from tins life. It is full of 
evil, it is full of disappointments Tho great work and the real 
thing that you have to do is, as far as possible, to cut down your 
necessities and regald lifo as a burden to be borne in a spirit of 
despair,” 

A life of self-denial cannot conduce to either individual nobi¬ 
lity of character or national greatness, if self-denial means mdif- 
feienoe to the world and a sense of fatalism Self-denial practised 
without those ideals which make for active godliness is apt to 
make us inactive Wostern education has renred m us a truo 
ideal of life, and we have come to believo, unconsciously it maybe, 
in Huxley’s maxim that self-assertion is the law of all cosmic pro¬ 
cess. Tho fact thateveiy sect is coming forward and asking for repre* 
sentation on its own account, is not indeed a healthy sign by it¬ 
self, because it shows that we are wanting in that breadth of feel¬ 
ing which constitutes the essence of patriotism , that each commu¬ 
nity is pursuing sectarian lines, also shows that each sect 
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is becoming active and alive to its rights as a collection of citizens 
When it comes forward and asks Government for rights, it shows 
that the first step has been gained, namely, the creation of the feel¬ 
ing that life imposes upon us duties and rights Although there is 
that selfish instinct at the bottom of this feeling, the first step is 
gained, namely that every community feels that it muse assort it¬ 
self. Self-assertion has been said by the scientist to be the law of 
cosmic process , but self-assertion pursued for selfish < iuV> and for 
mean objects must result in self-de3traction Hence when Huxley 
said that self-assertion was the Lw of cosmic process, Mi&s Frances 
Willard declared <‘if self-assertion is the law of cosmic process, 
then lot us try to assert ourselves in the cause ot Ood ” The self 
that is asserted must bo a self not of low amis, inspired by jealousy 
and hatred of others but one winch aims high, winch hopes high* 
and it is only then that we shall be able to bring ourselves out of 
the darkness that is upon us to-day Let us remember that by 
true self-assertion is meant not the assertion of the selfish man, 
but the assertion of tho higher solf winch knows that God being 
immanont, our great duty is as far as possible to diffuse the lore of 
brotherhood, of a spirit which shall dominate each and everyone 
of us. I often hear it remarked by some people among us that the 
Western nations are materialists and are led by mere earth-hun¬ 
ger I am not concerned here to say whether that is true except 
to point out that when wo read the ephemeral literature of the 
day, the conviction forces itself upon the mind that in Europe re¬ 
ligious ideas are at a discount But if we follow the religious li¬ 
terature of the day, one thing strikes a student more than another, 
and it is this, that tho idea of the immanence of God is pervading 
most of tho best tlnnkeis and cultivated intellects in Europo whe¬ 
ther it is in England or Germany, Sweden or Russia ,—all tho 
great intellects, the great philosophers, no longor think that God 
is one who is sitting in a certain place, but that God pervades 
everywhere, and they all recognise that this is an idea which the 
European mind of the higher type has borrowed, and is borrowing, 
and will continue to borrow from the religious literature of India. 
The idea predominant m the Old Testament is the idea of a Je¬ 
hovah who is holy,—(and holy thore means separate)—who is not 
to be found in you, or in me, but is to be found in a separate place, 
a sacred place that is reserved for Himself, watching the world 
from heavou and superintending its destinies Christ spoke of God 
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as a spirit. “The Kingdom of God is within u&.” You ha\e that 
fine expression of St Paul’s “In Him wo live, move, and have our 
being.” But it is the great distinguishing feature of Hinduism 
that it teaches with greater emphasis than any other religion the 
immanence of God,—call it higher Pantheism as Tennyson said, 
call it any thing you like,—but it is the idea that Go<f 1 s here, 
there and everywhere. Europe is now trying to lay emphasis on 
the doctrine of the immanence of God , all European philosophers, 
all groat religionists, all great teaehors are now realising more than 
ever the one fact that God is everywhere, in our hearts and 
in ourselves To the people of this country this belief is not new , 
but it must be not a mere belief, it must be a conviction entering 
into the whole purpose of our lives. Otherwise the spirit of self- 
assertion which is conspicuous just now m all the movements, m our 
social, political, industrial reforms and other activities, will kill us 
and will land us m darkness While we are m a way by means of 
our great books teaching Europe this ldoaof the lmmanoneoof God 
we have to learn from the West another idea, which is a domi¬ 
nating feature of Christianity , while we are giving to Christians 
this idea of the immanence of God, Christians have given to us, the 
idea of the doctrine of love on which Christ has founded the reli¬ 
gion He preached This idea of brotherhood of man—you find 
also in Hindu religious books, the Mahabharat, the Bhagwadgita, 
and Buddha proclaimed it with great emphasis On account of the 
inherent defects of Hinduism, arising from caste, the spirit of love, 
the spirit of charity, as Christ and Buddha understood it has not 
formed its predominant feature While we aro talking of nation¬ 
ality, there is no oneness of spirit, because lovo has not formed the 
distinguishing mark of present-day Hindu religion We have 
therefore to borrow from the Christian Religion and from] Buddhism 
the spirit of love If we will only realise the fact that this spi¬ 
rit of love ought to be the guiding principle of every one of us, if 
We will go to all the religions and draw from them this spirit of 
chanty and bring to bear upon all our activities and our doings, 
this darkness which 13 facing us just now will become the dawn of 
an ampler day 

The Prarthana Samaj was founded for this purpose It is some¬ 
times called an eclectic religion It is 3aid that the Prarthana Samaj 
has no religion of its own , that it borrows one idea from this re¬ 
ligion, and another from that religion. But the more cultivated 
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minds are now beginning to feel that every religion has something 
to contribute to the progress of man , that it is not by means of 
Christianity or Hinduism or Buddhism alone, bub by bringing to¬ 
gether into one field all the grand doctrines of different religions 
that a new religion must be formed which will suit the aspiration 3 
of the human heart God had manifested Himself m all countries 
and ages His prophets, his saints are the bond of humanity. He 
had one law for all—the law of love Not by hatred, but by lore 
can nations live and endure This is the need of the present age 
A. new spirit is abroad Our minds are awakened—thanks to the 
enlightening and enlivening influences of the British rule 

But our hearts have to be cxpandod Wo requiro “ the expul¬ 
sive powor of a now affection”—It is that alono which can direct 
aright the spirit of solf-asserUon that is now appaiontm our move¬ 
ments We cannot indeed say and we do not know where this cur¬ 
rent of this self-assortion is going and how long Jit would run a3 a 
forco of sectarianism But let us have a faith in God and those of 
us who find anchor in the quiet backwater of the wisdom of the 
agos refuse to bo swept along by this turbulent current of caste and 
soct Let us toil and trust for love Whether tho Prarthana Sa- 
maj succeeds or not, this Church will always stand as an example 
to all as a protest against sectarianism, as a declaration of the faith 
that ought to bo in every one of us if progross is to bo of the right 
character, and this Church although it may not bring withm its 
fold a largo number of mombers, its spirit will go on permeating 
unconsciously it may be, the heart of every Indian, whether he is a 
Christian, Hindu or Mahoraedan , making all feol that in spito of 
all that wo say in defence of the existing institutions, the great 
duty imposed upon us all is to love God and to lovo man, and to 
act in tho consciousness of the conviction of the Fatherhood of God 
and tho Brotherhood of man 
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SIR NARAYAN ©HANDAVARKAR ON 
OLD ELPHINST0NIANS. 

- 0 - 

Mr. Principal Oovernton, Professors of Elphmstone College, and 

Sister and Brother Elphmstonians, 

At the out-set I desire most sincerely to make my acknowledg¬ 
ments to my young friends, the present students of the College, for 
bringing us together hero within the walk of an institution, to 
which I have owed not a little for the mental and moral influences 
my connection with it m the past has exercised over me To be 
young, it is said, is very heaven , and if an old man like myself 
cannot be young again, I have known how the freshness of youth, 
its exuberance and joyousness of life return to me with all their 
golden gleam when I am in the midst of young men and am privi¬ 
leged to mix with and move freely amongst them on terms of equality 
and brotherhood (Choors) Twenty-five years ago, when I was m 
England, I happened to spend a few days in Cambridge, visiting its 
Colleges, and, at one of them I met on a Saturday afternoon one of 
the Cabinet Ministers of the time, moving among its students m 
its Library Room That was Sir George Otto Trevelyan, nephew 
of Lord Macaulay and author of that very instructive and inter¬ 
esting book, Life and Letters of Macaulay Having been introduced 
to him on that occasion, I took the liberty of asking him how, 
while the General Elections were going on and the country was 
one scene of political oxcitement, he had found time to be there. 
He told me that often when lie wished to forget the worries of 
parliamentary life and political warfare, it was his piactice to run 
up to his old College, revive old memories, and seek mental repose 
by friendly converse with its young students “ It is a good thing 
to do for a busy man , it makes life look so fresh , does it not ? ” 
ha said. Unfortunately for us in this country the opportunities of 
association of tho old and the young students of the College are 
very rare indeed , and I must confess with a feeling of shame 
that, on this occasion, the attendance of the past students of the 
College is not so large at this gathering as we had a right to ex- 
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pecfc But lot us not be disheartened. You, my young frlonds 
hare set us old men an example Yours is the credit of bringing 
us together here under the auspices of your belored Principal and 
Professors, whose presence on the occasion lends to it all the grace 
of your Gurus or teachers And as I look upon this pleasant scene, 
feeling myself transformed, as it were, for the time being at any 
rate, by the contagious sympathy of your buoyancy of spirits, my 
mind goos back to the evening, when m the year 1878, Dr Words¬ 
worth (loud cheers), then Principal of this College, piosided at the 
opening ceioraony of the Elplunstone Colloge Union and delivered 
a learned address, m the course of which he counselled the past 
students of the institution to keep themselves in touch with its 
present students and by constant interest in and contact with them 
to strive to raiso the intellectual and moral tone of the College 
The Union, however, had a short life , and is an illustration, I am 
afraid, among others, of how little of • earnest and steady effort 
tnore is among us for tho promotion of mtorests which do not im¬ 
mediately pay m the shape of material comfoit I am not here, 
howover, to indulge in a talo of woos , rather my faith is robust, 
and as my oya runs ovor tho beaming facos of enthusiastic youth 
which I gee bofora me, I feel spurred on to step back to the 
shadows of tho past age and trace out, within the short time at my 
command the lustoiy of the rich traditions, that have gatherod 
round tins College smeo its commencement, the noble memories 
and sanctifying influences winch have hallowed its name, ana made 
it more than a name, an inspiration, for mo and you, for all of us, 
whether past, present or future students of this College (Cheers) 
You have heard it asked, “What is in a name 9 ” , but in the case 
of this dear Mother of ours, hero is a name to coDjure with , to be 
proud of, and to call for all that is best of and in our manhood— 
and you, my lady friends here, your womanhood ( Loud Cheers) 
The College consecrates tho memory of a lifo and bears tho name 
of a man, who in tho several spheies of duty to which ho was 
called by his Queen and his country, proved one of the most cultur¬ 
ed, hardworking, high minded Britons that gave of their best for 
India’s good and England’s glory (Loud cheers) 

Mouutstuart Elplunstone ( loud cheers), after whom this 
College is called, was a cultured man, a man of thought and of 
action, a soldier, statesman, scholar, and student. There was note 
a day of his life without its hou's of study and its hours of close 
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and conscientious application to the duties of lna offieo as an admi¬ 
nistrator employed in the ser/ico of his Queen He loved to spend 
some time oYaiy day among the master-pieces of ancient and mo¬ 
dern liteiature and from the hour daily spont with those immor¬ 
tals, he drew inspiration for his work There is one incident of 
his life narrated in his biography, which ought to stimulate you, 
my young fuends. It is said that on the evening before the battle 
of tho first Afghan War ho was found in Ins tent deeplypormg over 
one of tho ancient classics. Here is a model of a man for us to 
follow. Stalling with the halo of his name, which our College 
bears in consecration of tho memory of his life and virtues, wo 
have next tho names of such men as Sir Alexander Grant and Di 
William Wordsworth (loud cheers ) mdontified with the past his¬ 
tory of this institution Tlioir portraits adorn its walls, but, more 
than the portraits, their work, their scholarship and high sense of 
duty have loft behind fragrant memories which cannot fade 
Having had the good fortuno myself of learning m this institution 
during tho po lol whon Dr Wordsworth was its Principal, I am 
able to say what an inspringinfiuonco Irs was It is a truism to 
say that a student in a College hourly imbibes impressions, which, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, go to form his opinions and 
constitute lus character But thoie aie sometimes chance inci¬ 
dents in College which even more than tho repeated routino of 
college-life sink into tho heart and shed a now light on life and 
work. One such chaise incident occurred in my own case while 
I was a studont of this College m tho time of Dr Wordsworth, He 
was one day explaining a passago of poetry and as he came to the 
lines which speak of 

“ Tho grandeur winch invests 
The manner who sails the roaring sea 
Through storm and darkness, ” 

and pointing to the wide expanse of the ocean, bounded by the 
horizon, visible from the window of his lecture-room in the college, 
he spoke with fervour of man's capacity to fight evil, endure diffi¬ 
culties, and develop m himself qualities divine, it seemed as if his 
grandfather, the poet, shone in his face As ho went on for 
nearly half an hour do.canting on the depth of meaning theie was 
in the linos, I felt as if a cubit or two was added to my own sta¬ 
ture, mental and moral. The College then, within whose walls 
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under such a teacher I With my fellow-students was receiving suoh 
instruction, stood revoaled to me in a new light and did I not on 
that occasion, uplifted, as it were, above all my own unworthiness 
by my Principal’s opposition silently say to my College “ To-day 
I have seen an Angel in tliy face 1 ” That occasion, those lines, 
my Principal’* beaming expression, poetic and prophetic alike a3 it 
seemed then to my youthful eyes,—the solemnity of it all which 
impressed my nnnd and heart is even unto this day alive to me 
and fiom it I have sought on many an occasion the impulse to do 
good and bo good It is such passages in the path of one’s life 
which enablo ono to maintain the freshness of youth as one gets 
old And whon we think of this dear old College of ouis, and of 
the distinguished alumni whom it has producod, what noble memo¬ 
ries crowd about our minda ' First, we have Bal Gangadhar 
Shastn Jambhokar of whom poihaps many of you liavo not heard, 
because that is ancient history and ho died m 184i> But he ranks 
as the fiist outstanding star of Elphmstono Colloge, known in hi3 
tnno a3 the Elphmstono Institution Educatod m it, he was for a 
time one of its tutors or Assistant Professors He was a scholar, 
and his papers on antiquarian subjects contubutod to the pages of 
tho journal of tli9 Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
mark the greatnoss of his scholarship IIis “remarkable facility 
and elegance in English composition,” and “ his simple unostenta¬ 
tious deportment, ” his studious habits, and above all, the purity 
of his character will be found acknowledged m some of the official 
records of tho time And if Mr Principal Covernton were to seek 
for words to inscribe on the poitals of this College to serve as moni¬ 
tors to Ins pupils, he could not, I think, choose better than the 
following, penned by one of the wisest and best of Britons that 
lived m Bombay and served this Presidency, I mean Sir Erskine 
Perry, then President of the Board of Education in Bombay They 
were written in an obituary notice of Bal Shastn’s career •— 

“Tho zeal and industry with which he devoted tho greater part 
of each 24 hours to tho best interests of his countrymen with no 
other regard to self than is involved in the love of praise from 
those whose praise is worth acquiring secured for him an influence 
as extensive m range as it was beneficial in character ” 

What deserves particular mention is that Bal Shastri was 
above all narrowness of creed or caste or sect. To him, Hindus, 



Parsis, Mahomedans and Clnistians were all alike And I have 
hoard from several Parsi pupils of his, such as Mr Dadabhai Nao- 
roji (loud cheers) and the late Mr Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengalee 
(cheers) that he loved them as if they were his own children Next 
m ordor of time after him comes our second star—Mr. Dadabhoy 
Naoroji, and it is a happy coincidence that tlu^ gathering is hold 
on his 86th birthday (prolonged cheers), when he is receiving con¬ 
gratulations from all parts of the country In him you have an 
example of a spotless life of unselfishness, dedicated to tho service 
of his country, a life of strenuous toil and methodical mdustiy, and 
human sympathy unwarped by narrow ideas of sect or creed (Hear, 
hear, cheers) Then we have Di Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 
the foremost of our Onental scholais with a Europoan roputation, 
whose life of righteousness and piety ought to bo an example to all 
of us (Cheers) Tlion comes the late Mr Justice Ranade, whose 
brilliant ability, untiring mdu&tiy, and unsparing devotion to 
duty have made his name familiar throughout the land We have 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, whose great talents, public spmt and in¬ 
dependence of character have made him a power among us , and 
the late Mr Justice Kashinatli Trimbak Telang, whose versatile 
capacities, loveable disposition and purity of life no less than Ins 
scholarship are well-known Tnese have become celobntios among 
us , but this list of the most distinguished alumni of this institu¬ 
tion must, in my humble opinion, be incomplete, if I omitted to 
mention a name that is not generally known but is desorvmg of a 
tribute to its sacred memory on an occasion like this, Very few 
have probably heard of Narayan Mahudeo Parmanand, an Elplnn- 
stonian himself He was a most quiet worker , hence he avoided 
publicity. I had the prmlege of familiar intercourse with him 
and was able to own lam as my guide for nearly fifteen years and 
I am able to say that by reason of his saintly character, his broad 
sympathies, and sound judgment as well as his culture, he exor¬ 
cised great influence over and commanded the admiration and se¬ 
cured the love of such distinguished Elphinstomans as Ranado, 
Telang, Dr Bhandarkar and the late Mr Soiabjee Shapoorjee Ben¬ 
galee He edited a weekly paper in English m the sixties of the last 
century, and its sanity, sobriety, polished and sententious English and 
breadth of view gave it a wide circulation and I find it recorded in 
a periodical of the time that it was the first paper with attracted 
the appreciative notice of Sir Bartle Frere, then Governor of Bom- 
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bay, and received his support. I have now completed my list of 
the ideal Elphmstomans that have been , here then, my young 
friends, you hare youi seven stars of Elphinstone College (loud 
cheers), or rather, I profei to call them, m the language familiar 
to us Hindus, those are our Sapta Ris/u s (Hear, hear, loud cheers) 
And this gathering which has brought us together to revive old 
memories and realise to ourselves the bond of union between us, 
would be an empty show if wo did not call back from the past the 
best that the history of this College has to teach us for our own con¬ 
duct m life from the lesson to be learnt from the lives of the great 
men whom I have enumerated The lesson is simple , let it sink into 
our hearts These men lived up to their lights, they sought 
knowledge for its own sake and lived among the great masters of li¬ 
terature and science not as dillottante readers but because they sought 
from those masters guidance for their conduct Life to thorn was a 
trust, and not a mere pastime Not mere monoy making or repu¬ 
tation and sensuous enjoyment Their outlook on life was broad , 
it was a life of wholeness emphasised by conscience , there was 
no narrowness of casto, creed or sect (Hear, hear) And they 
livod and worked for their country strenuously They were ideal¬ 
ists but their idealism was not of the revolutionary, wild and way¬ 
ward It was regulated by due respect for authority and law, by 
judicious reverence for the past and love of public good. In theso 
days of sectional movements and gatherings, caste organisations 
and narrow views of duty and country, it is refreshing to turn our 
minds to the broad-minded Elphmstomans whom I have mentioned 
and enshrine m our hearts the rich lessons of their noble lives It 
is such lives that bring honour to and ledeem tlm character of a 
people (Cheers). Let us strive to copy then example Lot us nso 
superior to narrow views of casto and creed , and acquiro the vir¬ 
tues of broad sympathy and a cultured heart and intellect. Just 
now it may be that what I am emphasising looks like the ideas of 
a visionary But it is the vision of true manhood I have the ro¬ 
bustness of faith to discriminate between the passing shadows and 
permanent elements of a people’s progress , and though it seems as 
if sectional gatherings and caste jealousies are dominant just now, 
yet it is a passing phase. Progress never moves m a straight line. 
It is marked by action and reaction And my faith assures me 
that what the distinguished men whom I have named, loved and 
worked for—England’s glory and India’s greatness—is bound to 



assert itself (Loud cheers ) Only let us prore worthy of them 
and of this college by earnestly striving to maintain in ou own 
lives —botn in thought and m deed—a high standard of life’s duty 
That is the call to you and mo of our dear Mother, Elphmstone 
Oollogo. (Prolonged cheers) 
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( 24th Match, 1911. ) 

[ Befote tht Bombay Biaach of the National Indian Association , 
Sir Narayanrao Chandaiarkar deluered an addiess on (he u Woman - 
Soul ” of uhichthe folloiviuy is a summary ] 

Valmiki’s Ramayana,oneofour well known epics, has to some 
extent woven itself into the being, so to say, of the Hindu people. 
The Hindu ideal of manhood is Rama, the hero of the epic The 
Hindu ideal of womanhood is Sita, its heroine Rama stands for 
the Hindu as the very soul of honour, parity, tmthfulness and 
devotion to duty and valour Sita is the embodiment of chastity, 
meekness and lovo 

The story, as wo read it in the pages of Ramayana, may be 
bnofty told In a moment of weakness Dasharatha, much against 
Ins will and with a most sorrowing and heavy heart, yields to tho 
demand of his second wife Kaikeyee, Rama’s step mother that 
Rama should be sent into exile Rama and Sita go into exile, live 
a life of suffering and Rama vanquishes the demon Ravana of 
Lanka Before the subjugation of Ravana, Sita had been stolen 
by him and confined as a close prisoner within the walls of his 
palace at Lanka Rama, leading his army of monkey-gods, went 
to Lanka and conquered Ravana and rescued his wife After this 
Victory Rama and Sita returned to Ayodhya, were crowned King 
and Queen respectively and lived m the height of happiness Val¬ 
miki’s story might have ended here So far the happy end of it 
enchants us But Valmiki knew that life is more of a tragedy 
than a comedy Readers of Sir Walter Scott’s novels will remem¬ 
ber that when he was giving his story of Iyanhoe by instalments, 
numerous readers, who followed his story with interest, were so 
taken up by the novelist’s delineation of the character of the Jew¬ 
ess Rebacoa that many of them wrote to Sir Walter and begged 
of him to give her a happy end by uniting her, rather than the 
other female character in the story, Rowena, m marriage With 
Ivanhoo. But the great novelist refused. He knew life m its re 
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ality and he Wanted his picture to be a faithful portrait of life 
with its many joys and more sorrows Ho also knew that suffer¬ 
ing, disappintment, misery and sorrow hare a sanctity m the king¬ 
dom of God which is the true kingdom of man, a sanctity which is 
domed to joy and happiness Perhaps some such feeling dominat¬ 
ed Valmiki, when he wrote the latter part of his epic According 
to Valmiki after Rama had returned to Ayodhya, after ho had 
been crowned King and while ho was living with his wife ruling 
his poople wisely and well and enjoying the highest state of con¬ 
nubial bliss with his Wife Sita whom ho most doarly loved and who 
adorned him with all the ardour of woman’s love, news reached 
Hama’s ears ono day that his subjects were whispering to them¬ 
selves and wondenng that so good and groat a king had taken 
back a wife who had been stolen away by a demon That his sub¬ 
jects whose welfare was the first object of las heart, should thus 
speak of him was to Rama a matter of great grief To please his 
subjects was his ideal of kingly duty , and dovoted though he was 
to las wifo he made up las mind amidst much sorrow to separate 
himself from hor and so Sita was discarded 

This tragic denouomeut of the story did not apparently com¬ 
mend itself to one of our later poets Bhavbhuti Ho dramatised 
that part of it into a play called the Uttarrameharita, which is 
full of pathos, picturosque delineation of character and soonery, 
Bhavbhuti’s play gives a happy termination to the married life of 
llama and Sita Ho follows Valmiki up to a certain point But 
he does not end whore Valmiki ended or as Valmiki ended Ins storv. 
The play of Bhmbhuti must 1)8 read by those who wish to appre¬ 
ciate its boauty , and, as wo follow the dramatist from pago to 
page drinking m the sweets of his description and delicate touches 
we ask oursolvos What is the moral which Bhavbhuti teaohes 
us by means of las drama ? Was it Ins object merely to point out 
that adorable characters like those of llama and Sita must have in 
tins world a happy end 9 Such a view would be but superficial. 
Bhavbhuti was a genius and geniuses penetrate into the mysteries 
of life in a manner and for an object, of which we are able to form 
just conceptions only when we study their works with close atten¬ 
tion and loving obedience I presume that Bhavbhuti’s object was 
to depict by means of his drama tho woman-soul and bring out its 
inmost quality, which differentiates it, generally speaking, from 
the man-soul. Throe characters in the play of Bhavbhuti arrest 
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our attention and engage our sympathy They are tho hero Rama, 
the heroine Sita and her dear companion Yasanti After Rama had 
left his wife and become separated from her for tho sake of his 
people and his subjects, he becomes a distracted man He wanders 
about, curses himself for having treated his wife in a cruel manner 
by discarding her and wherever he goes, whatever he sees, he 
thinks of nothing but Sita Va-anti meets him and with righteous 
indignation rates him for his cruol treatment of his wife. Inoffeot 
sho says —“ You Rama dote on Sita, call her your Ioyo, your 
sweot-heart, the light of youi life, tho joy of your joys, woop and 
mourn for her and go aoout like a child sorrowing because you 
have parted from her You arc a king and you wish to please your 
subjects and to please your sub|octs you have discardod your wife, 
tho very perfection of wifehood and yet you cry for her Is not 
that hypocrisy ? Who will believe you, a popularity-hunter that 
you havo become 3 ’ In word-, such as these Yasanti, tho friend 
of Sita, points her shafts of anger at Rama’s heart Rama drawn 
by regard for his subjects on tho ono hand and love for his wife on 
tho other, stands liolplosa and we have, in the scones described in 
this situation by Bhavbhuti, a picture of tho woman-soul of 
Vasauti making confusion of the man-soul of Rama That picture 
is inadequate The climax is reached when the dramatist’s genius 
presents to our view the woman-soul of Sita She bears her sepa¬ 
ration from her husband with meekness She is all patience and 
self-anmlnlation Yot a tvoul of angor or disappointment oscapos 
from lior lips , her love for her lord is as devoted as ever, nay more 
devoted on account of tho separation To her, Rama, her lord, is 
«till tho adored and the adorable , and as the character of Sita 
emerges from the story as told in Bhavbhuti’s pages the patient 
suffering, tho quiet strength of inward faith, the pathos of hor 
love, all stand before us and as wo come to the close and we lay 
down the book, We feel so uplifted that tho words of burning elo¬ 
quence, m which St Paul drew his picture of charity in the 14th 
chapter of the first Corinthians, come back to our minds and hearts 
in all their vividness and we say to ourselves “ Charity, thy name 
is woman-soul Thou art woman, for, has not St Paul begun his 
description of chanty in that eloquent chapter m these words, ‘ to 
suffer long and be kind ” 

Mark Rutherford was right when he said in his “Deliverance” 
thnt it is the diyine disposition of vyoman to take on herself thy 
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reason for any wrong done to her, whereas it is almost the instinc- 
tire tendency in men to excuse themselves, to transfer blame to 
others, to bo angry with somebody else when they suffer from the 
consequences of their own misdeeds. This may seem an exaggera¬ 
tion. But on the whole it is true, Tho woman-soul is the soul 
of patient suffering, quiet endurance, of submission and selfless¬ 
ness , and Bhavbhuti's delineation of the character of Sita brings 
out the woraan-soul in a marvellous manner and as I read lus dra¬ 
ma, I feel as if Bhavbhuti moralised m this wise “ Rama went 
into exile to obey his father , bore all his miseries and troubles, 
conquered all difficulties, vanquished the demon Ravana and ruled 
his subjects as a model king What onabletl him to prove a model 
man, a model sovereign so much as the force behind him, the 
sympathy, the love the patient suffering with him and the co¬ 
operation in all ho said and did of his devotod wife, Sita Rama 
was the river of strength, sublimity, over-flowing and fertilising 
the world. Sita was the spring whence that river flowed, which 
kept that nver supplied with its waters and enabled it to hnd its 
way majestically into the majesty of the vast ocean of life Hence 
is that nearly every great poet worshipped the woman soul more 
than the man-soul. Dante made his beloved Beatrice his guide in 
his famous work. Goethe’s Faust was saved by the woman-soul of 
Margaret Georgo Elliot’s Romola is the woman-soul, who knew 
and lived to use life’s noble gifts to good purpose in the midst of 
persecution and misery, guided and inspired and heartened by the 
teachings of Savanarola Browning’s Pompiha delineated in the 
u Ring and tho Book ” stands for us as the embodiment of the 
woman-soul and as we road these poets and dramatists, we become 
confirmed in the opinion that the woman-soul is the soul of love, 
patience, endurance and kindness That it is from hei and through 
her that we learn that the world is full of tribulation, that we must 
be of good cheer and that good cheer must come from the faithful, 
quiet discharge of our duties m whatever station We are placod , 
duties, disoharged with quiet courage, o'ledieuce to a higher will 
and faith in God. 

We read some tame ago that Count Tolstoy left his hearth and 
home one day without telling his wife and children , and a letter 
was discovered, addressed to lus wife, m which he said that he 
had left his family withont telling them because it had boen long 
his wish to end his d$ys as an ascetic, living m the jungles, alqae 
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with hia God, far, far away from his wife and children and thus 
realise his ideal, an ideal followed and practised by the Hindus, 
according to whom a man, when he becomes old, should give up 
all his worldly belongings, wife, children, relations, society and 
property, retire into the forests and there end his days in peace 
and seclusion But is this really the Hindu ideal 9 Some schools 
of Hindu religious thought have, no doubt, described 
that as the panacea for old age But Manu and Yaj- 
nyavalkya, our two law-giver-, have pointed out in 
explicit terms that the best life, whether for the >oung or the old, 
is the life of the good neighbour and honest citizen That the life 
of the house-ho lder, the life of home is the best, tho most ideal, 
favoured of man and God In some of our Shastras we no doubt 
find asceticism preached and it is practiced also by a largo number 
of people, who are called sadhus, most ot whom are not old and 
are mere idlers and burdens on society But how many Hindus, 
who becomo old, resort to the ascetic stage of life, which enchanted 
Count Tolstoy Hindu society practises in this respect bettor than 
it preaches and tho old Hindu, who in his old ago loaves his wife 
and children and retires into the jungles is more in the imagina¬ 
tion than in the world of Hinduism Tho fact is that the Hindu 
loves his home andour Whastras represent tho homo as hoaven with 
woman rather the woman-soul as its presiding genius and oven in 
common parlance we give woman the first place , wo speak of 
mother and father and not father and mother, wife and hu«band, 
and not husband and wife, daughter and son and not son and 
daughter , and the very woid family moans amongst us wife , be¬ 
cause the wife is taken to include husband, children and all thor>o 
who constitute the members of a Hindu home And this because 
the woman-soul, according to Hindus, io the soul endowed by God 
with the virtues of patient suffering and kindness, which alone 
make life worth living because they discipline oai character, shape 
onr manhood and enable as to rise daily on the stepping stones of 
our dead selves 

This is not the Hindu ideal only. That is the Christian ideal 
of the woman-soul, that is the Mahomedan ideal of the woman- 
soul , that is Buddha's ideal too , that is Zoioaster s too. Malio- 
medamsm, it is said, denies a soul to a woman , but the Prophet 
believed in the woman-soul as second only to the God-soul, and 
he acknowledged tba,t, bu£ fo* hjs wife Khatija, he would hare 
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achieved nothing, that life would have been to him a desert, society 
a vast prison-house, were it not for the inspiration of his fa- 
vounto wife 

Turn we now to the woman-soul as presented to our view in 
the Bible, Christ’s ideal of womanhood Of all the scones of tho 
Master’s ministry, all of thorn full of lessons f »r our edification, 
none soom to me so soul-stirring as Ins conversation with women. 
Take for instance tho scene in the synagoguo, whore, as the Master 
was sitting in the pulpit, oalm, meditative and prayorful, the Pha¬ 
risees. to test him, brought before him a woman caught in tho very 
act of adultery and arraigned her before him How did the Master 
deal with them and her ' With words that burnt like sockets into 
the hearts of the woman’s anaigners, he said “He, who is tho 
first amongst you, cast your stone at her, as much as to say, ‘ Who 
is there amongst you who is guiltless 9 If there is any let him 
come forwaid and condemn this woraaD. ” The Pharisees thus ex¬ 
posed quietly walked out and the Master was left with 
the guilty woman alone standing bofore him Slowly raising 
his head, he looked at hor and asked “Have they condemn¬ 
ed thoe ?’ “No,” she answered Then in words of 
both judgment and mercy he addressed hor as follows 
i{ Nor do I condemn thee Go and sin no more” Hero 
was a qiuot rohuko paid to the woman-soul Woman, when she 
falls, falls bocau.e of men. Her purity is instinctive and trusted, 
respocted, iroated with sympathy, she must bo the object of our re¬ 
gard even when she falls Let our trust m her servo her revival. 
That is the Master’s teaching But for an adequate conception of 
tho woman-soul we must turn to tho scene wheie Christ is present¬ 
ed to our view as sitting m the homes of the two sisters Martha 
and Mary, Mary sitting at tho feet of the Master, looking with 
(lie concentrated devotion of worship on the light of his counten¬ 
ance and intent upon the beauty of his holmo-s, which it present¬ 
ed , Martha, on the other hand, moving about the house looking 
after hor house-hold work engrossed in worldly cares. Martha 
complains to the Master that her sister Mary spends all her time 
in mere contemplation and does not assist her m the discharge of 
household duties The Master replies “Martha, thou art careful 
and troubled much about worldly things But Mary has chosen 
the good part which shall not be taken away from her.” Here 
W9 have the woman-soul presented in Mary, as the woman of con-, 
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templation and devotion and Martha, as the woman of aotion and 
affection Martha is what we would call, a fag of the world We 
know of women, who are always full of household cares, hustl¬ 
ing, bustling, anxious to set things nght in the home, but more 
they try to do that, the more are they worried Martha stands for 
these. So in the world, as Martineau pomt3 out, there are two 
classes of people, the godless lover of gain and the gam^ess lover 
of God t and we must win the world, conquer life by a harmony 
of being, which consists in making God the contre of all our 
thoughts, the msp’rer of all our notions God first and gain after¬ 
wards, rather gam by means of God and words Mary has chosen 
the good part” which preached the very essence of life, were ad¬ 
dressed by Ohnst to a woman because the woman stands by her 
qmot contemplative ways nearer to (rod than does man 

So far I have drawn my illustrations from what the teachers 
and founders of Religion have said about the woman-soul In our 
every-day life how many women do we meet, who are examples to 
us of long suffering and kindnoss, ot patience, of courago and 
mooknoss Get an adequate conception of the woman-soul Turn 
to the lives of the mothers and wires of some of the groat men who 
adorn the pages of history Blake, the artist and poet, saw the 
eternal in his wife’s face Bushuell saw the angel m Jus wife's 
countenance The historian Green, whoso life was ono of suffoi- 
lng and sickness, had lus life prolonged by two yoars, because lie 
could not brook the idea of separation from his wife The philo¬ 
sopher Green was once asked who had influenced his life and cha¬ 
racter Ho replied that it wao the humblo wife of a poor clergy¬ 
man, living not far from lus house Lord Roberts dedicated lus 
book “Forty-one years in India” to the country to which ho had 
the honour of belonging, the aimy whom he had faithfully served 
and to his wife, whoso loving help, he says in the dedication, made 
lus forty-one years in India happy. The lawyer Austin, whoso 
lectures on Jurisprudence are studied by every one who wants to 
have a good hold on law, was comparatively speaking unknown 
until his death. He delivered lectures on Law but these were poor* 
ly attended. He tried to practise Law in the courts but he got no 
bnefs But what kept up his heart and enabled him to work un¬ 
til his death was the inspiring love and hope of his wife He talk¬ 
ed to her about Law, she encouraged him and though when he died, 
he died without having made any reputation as a jurist, she col- 
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lected all his notes, published bis lectures and from that moment 
the world knew Austin, as a jurist Who made that reputation 
for him ? As some one has said a woman’s deed and yet one who 
knew her has said that she was the most womanly of women No 
gift of genius or high talent but she had the talent of endurance 
and kindness which made her a light unto her husband 

Such is the woman-soul Give it room and it will flourish and 
make all about her flourish The cementing bond of society and 
state is the home What the home-life of the people is, that will 
bo its social, industrial and political life The pure homo, a good 
home, a great home means a pure society, a great society , a pure 
state and a great state And the presiding genius of home is the 
woman Dean Milman, the historian of Latin Christianity, said years 
ago that the true basis of society and state aro money and matrimony. 
There was a time when Political Economists, Ricardo, Adam Smith, 
Mill and othors made political economy the science of money Rus- 
km was laughod at when he said that it was not money but matri¬ 
mony or ratiior good womanhood which constitutes the real wealth 
of the country , and now one of our best political economists, Prof. 
Marshall, teaches us that the real capital of a country consists of 
its mothers So it is not money so much as matrimony Revere 
the woman-soul, awakon, enlighten, elevate its power of love, en¬ 
durance and kindness and every thing else by Way of national 
greatness and grandeur will follow. That is what we need to learn 
in India Bombay just now shows an awakening amongst women. 
The sood which Lady Reay and Mrs. Poechy-Phipson sowed 
twonty-five years ago, which later on Lady Northcote carefully 
tried to tend, is beginning to yield its rich harvest , and if the 
woman-soul amongst us will work by the light of that which is her 
own, her divine disposition, to suffer long and be kind, beautiful 
Bombay will assuredly go on becoming more and more noble The 
times are propitious. We have at the head of society a lady, whoso 
quiet ways, and genial and kindly disposition, shed bliss wherever 
she goes May we not all wish that under Lady Clarke’s gui¬ 
dance tho woman-soul of Bombay will be a light and guide to 
us all 



WORDSWORTH’S “PRELUDE.’* 


I 

[ This and the followtny aic summaries of a sines of lectures 
dehvejed by the lion Sir N. G , Chnndaiat hat to the Sunday Classes 
oj the Students I! rot he t hood, Bombay j 

At the outset of tins session, when I liavo undertaken to read 
with you once a fortnight Wordsworth’s “ Proludo,” I ought to 
explain briefly my object m choosing that book of pootry for expo* 
aition It is, as tho poet himself tells us, Jus autobiography, 
written as a prelude to somo groatei work of poetiy deilmg with 
the destimos of man and some of the problems of human life It 
doscnbes tho growth of the poet’s being, the dovelopmont of hi3 
soul from his childhood onwards, and tells us what vicissitudes of 
mmd and life lie passed through, what wore the things which in¬ 
fluenced him especially in the days of his childhood and youth, 
what wore lus tastes, and how ho was saved from mental chaos 
and moral despair In this respect the “ Prelude ’’ carefully 
studied, ought to school a young man in tho real discipline of life. 
Tho reading of tho biographies of great men is a most valuablo 
aid to us in this respoct Such books as Smilos’ “ Self-IIolp ” and 
“ Duty” are acknowledged to haro made tho livos of many young 
men in England who read them , and a few days spent m the peru¬ 
sal of such works as Stanley’s Life of Thomas Arnold ( Hoad 
Master of Rugby), and Trevolyan’s Life and Lotters of Macaulay 
or Lord Morley’s Life of Gladstone, ought to haro an inspiring 
effect on a young man But more instructive than biography 
is autobiography sometimes, for there wo have the life described 
by tho man who led it and who, more than others, is able to tell 
us from his own experiences what is to be learnt from his life And 
my reading of some of the best autobiographies that have become, 
so to say, classical, is that they illustrate the force and truth of an 
opinion which the late Professor Seeley maintained in one of hia 
lectures, viz , that all great writers, especially poets, teach but 
one moral, which is their favourite Each of them, says Professor 
Seeley, ha3 “ one air with infinite variations " For instance, to 

54 
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taka the very illustrations of kis theory given by the ProiessOfr, 
Coleridge’s political writings have but one lesson to convey—the 
hollowness of hand-to-mouth statesmanship , Ruskm’s, that art is 
an index of national well-being , Carlyle’s, that national well¬ 
being depends on elemental human energy If you read the auto¬ 
biography of John Stuart Mill, you will find in it the inspiring motif 
of his life, and the one mam lesson of his writings That was 
happiness secured by the poiformance of duty, that duty consist¬ 
ing m service to others, m making others happy Wo get to a 
knowledge of this from a passage in the autobiography whore Mill 
describes that stage in his life, when he passed through a seveie 
mental crisis and after considerable struggle with his doubts and 
despair about happiness and duty, came to the conclusion, to which 
he stuck through life as the panacea for all worry and vexation—- 
the conclusion that we are happy when wo serve others to make 
them happy. And is not this the one thing more than any other 
which may bo said to bo the refrain of Mill’s writings i Take, 
again, Cardinal Noe man’s Apologia Pto Vita Sua It is an auto¬ 
biography—-tlieio ho tells you in his own words how he was con¬ 
verted to the Church of Romo, how his acute and analytical mind 
tried to probe the mystery of life, of the Everlasting Yoa or 
Nay, and to escape from extinction he sou glit shelter in the Church 
as the only dispeller of his doubts. We gather from it one lesson? 
and Cardinal Nowman’s writings ring changes on that more than 
any other—doubt has its pleasures but also pains, and lifo is not 
made for the man who wavers but it is for him who faces his 
doubt, struggles hard, and surrenders to that which for him stands 
as the symbol of God on Earth. When you have read a book, or 
havo spoken to a man, the first question you ought to ask yourself 
is—what have I learnt , what has the book taught me ? And you 
must seek for one great lesson to be learnt. That is a good disci¬ 
pline and preparation for life It must do you good, it will ener¬ 
gise you, ennoble you , and serve as a mental and moral tome in 
all your pursuits Take this very ‘‘Prelude” of Wordsworth, 
which we propose reading together. What precious gift of one 
lesson for life’s conduct will it give us ? What will its study make 
of us, if we pursue it faithfully i It has become a commonplaee 
to say that Wordsworth is a poet and prophet of Nature. So the 
“ Prelude ” will teach us to love natural scenery Yes—that is 
true but that is not the whole truth. What is gained in life by 
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loving natural scenery 9 I look at the blue skies above, the stars 
overhead, the flowers and trees on earth—and admire But what 
comes of the admiration ? Wordsworth gives yon the answer. 
Nature is life just as you and I are life , and her life is linked to 
ours, each is made to act on the other , and we are linked together 
by the golden chain of love Love, therefore, is tho ruling princi¬ 
ple, the law of life 

“ By love subsists 

All lasting grandour, by per fading love, 

That gono, wo aro as dust ” 

This is the touching of Wordsworth—the refrain of his song, 
his one air with infinite variations. And hero notice one thing. 
That is also the lesson of Tennyson’s poetry , it is that which 
Browning too preaches But each of these poets takes his own 
route, as it wero, to arrive at tho same goal. Wordsworth learnt 
the law of love, of the brotherhood of man, from nature , Tenny¬ 
son from his sorrow for tho loss of his dear departed friend, Hal- 
lam , Browning from Man not Naturo or any particular indivi¬ 
dual life And from a study of Tennyson's /,» l femonatn, which 
we read together here seme years ago, you will find that the pro¬ 
cess through which he wont before he reached his goal of Lovo as 
the one ruling law of life was nearly tiie same as that through 
which Wordsworth's mind went in arriving at tho sarao goal In 
the ‘‘Prelude” there is a line where Wordsworth speaks of ‘‘Sor¬ 
row which is not sorrow but delight ” Now, take that as your 
text and follow Tenuyson’s moods of mind as they aro gradually 
developed through tho different stages of his sorrow for the death 
of hia friend Hallam, and you will see the meaning of Words¬ 
worth’s line—how sorrow which m our weak moments we dread as 
misery, becomes a gam, a joy, whon nursed nobly, and braces us 
up to do our duty in life with courage, faith, and obedience. Hal- 
lam’s death when it occurred, caused bitterness of soul to Tennyson 
—he wept and he felt desolate Tho world became a desert His 
soul was left void and became a blank But Nature abhors a va¬ 
cuum. Tennyson lingered over the loveable qualities of Hallam, 
and gradually saw Hallam everywhere and in everything This 
persistency of picture made everything reflect Hallam’s loveable 
qualities , and everything manifested love and drew unto it Ten¬ 
nyson’s heart. That bred faith m the Universe , and m Men as 
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part of it, until Hallam’s picture retired into the back-ground 
The universal picture of Love as the sustaining power loomed 
large, and through Hallam as “a, noble type, ” the poet realised 
that there was 

“ One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event 
To which tho whole creation moves ” 

So he came from darknoss to light, from selfish sorrow to un¬ 
selfish love , sorrow to poace , doubt to faith And trace now 
Wordsworth’s progress in his “Proludo” Ills guide was not 
sorrow but Nature Ho was born and bred m the midst of hills 
and vales, amidst mountain recosses and simple farmers The 
stern aspects of Nature influenced him first more than her gentler 
moods and scenes He went to College, then to London, thon to 
France during the French Revolution. Despair was about to 
overtake him and swallow up his being But he loved Nature, 
lingered over her sights, caught her inspiration, worshipped her, 
loved her—and ho saw in her the type of love. And that love 
diffused itself on Man—and the poet, “ a meditative, oft-sufformg 
man” grasped from Nature, his guide, tho golden clia'n of love 
And this is tho one lesson of all lessons wo noed to learn for life’s 
conduct or else we oeaso to be men and are worso than brutos 
And the wholo moral of the “Prelude,” on tho study of which you 
and I aro entering may bo summed m the beautiful words of 
Whittier in his poem, “My Psalm” — 

“ All the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending m a psalm, 

And all tho angles of its strife, 

Slow rounding into calm ” 

Young mon, learn that—and try to live that, and you will bo 
God’s children, worthy of all that constitutes manhood. 



WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE 
No II.* 

WORDSWORTH S BASIC PRINCIPLE of LIFE. 

“ The Child is Fa*hei of the J tan ” 

In my first opposition I called your attention to what I con 
coived to bo tho moral taught by Wordsworth in lus “Preludo” 
I said that, from my point of viow, the moral wa-> that love was 
the law of life Love implies the person loving and the object 
loved , and it means that tho object loved takes hold of the person 
loving so much so that he forgot^ himself Tho per»on loving is 
merged, so to say, m the objoot lovod Let us take an oxample 
from tho case of a studont You take a book to study It is plain 
that you cannot study it to purpose, assimilate its ideas and digest 
its contents unless you have given your whole mind to it and 
brooded ovor its thoughts pago by pago, chapter by ohaptor, till 
you have made it your own That is study , but it roquires close 
application, which means concentration of mind You have, I 
dare say, hoard tho story of the late Mi Cladstone He was once 
asked by a lady how ho managed to get through a groat deal of 
hard work every day He answered “ Com entration, Madam, 
concentration ” That means that you must forgot yourself when 
you have work in hand, and apply yourself to it with undivided 
attention till you have dono it The same principle applies to life 
Thoso of you who have read Addison's Spectator will romomber his 
essay on the Valetudinarian, who used all his tune in weighing 
himself and his food, and in asking himself the question whether 
he was healthy, with the result that he ended in losing his hoalth 
Psychologists tell us that no man is happy who always thinks of 
himself and his happiness , that to be happy yourself you must 
seek the happiness of others Hence the sacred saying, “ he who 
loses his life shall gam it ” The secret of a happy life is self- 
forgetfulness and the service of others You must go out of your- 

0 This is a summary of three exposition^, 
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self and identify your being with something beyond your narrow 
self to make your own life worth living You must, in short, be¬ 
come an artist What makes a true artist ? Self-annihilation. 
If yon look at the masterpieces of Itaphael, or Michael Angelo, or 
Turner, you will find that what onabled them to be faithful por¬ 
trayers of that which they drew was their capacity to enter into the 
life of the latter Tt has been said by an artist that m order to 
draw a tree he lived the life of a tree Solf-forgetfulness is then 
the first essontial condition of love, of a lift *’ T ell and nobly bred. 
In his 11 Proludo ” Wordsworth tells us that tho education of the 
young to be effective must aim at teaching the youth to “ forget 
himself.” In so oduoatmg Jum you are guiding him to tho acqui¬ 
sition of 


“ Knowledge, nghtly honoured with that namo, 
Knowledge not purchased with tho loss of power.” 

To understand clearly this position of Wordsworth we must 
first get to the meaning of one of his sayings which have passed 
into familiar provorbs and household words “ Tho child is Father 
of the Man ” I call that the basic principle of Wordsworth’s 
teaching The samo ldoa is developed by him in his “ Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality ” Our manhood, to be worthy, must 
be based on the virtue of our childhood , we must improve upon 
and grow with the good qualities natural to us as children Now, 
what are those qualities 5 First, there is the child’s habit of con¬ 
centration, Whatovor it does, whether it play-*, eats, or cries, its 
mmdis devoted to it with undivided attention, with no distraction, 
that is the thing for it for the tune being. It forgets itself in the 
act it is doing A second characteristic of tho child is its sensi¬ 
tiveness to the beauties and wonders of the Universe A baby 
begins to look about as if it was perpetually asking itself the 
question “ What is all this world about me •* ” Children are, 
as a rule, very inquisitive, and want to know the why and where¬ 
fore of all they see and hear about You have heard it said that 
the child cries for the moon It wants all it sees because it as¬ 
pires to be at one with the Universe outside. It is sensitive not 
merely to sights but also to sounds. Hence Thoreau 11 A child 
loves to strike on a Un-pan or other nngmg Tessel with a stick, 
because its ears being fresh, attentive, and percipient, it detects 
the finest music m the sound at which all nature assists,” In 
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other words, the child is all curiosity, or, as Wordsworth would 
call it, “all eye and all ear ” Then the child is trustful—it has 
the hgbt of spontaneity Watch a child when it is loarmng to 
walk It declines to be led by the hand, as if it scorned to be 
taught and wanted to loam for itself It trusts itself and wishes 
to rely on its own power If it is running after something it plays 
with, such as a ball, it does not care whore the b ill has gone , it 
will run on, minding no dangei, becauso its object is the ball and 
it must have the ball Above all, tho child is happy because it 
does not strive for happmoas It loses itself m its occupation and 
therefore is happy. 

The sense of beauty, spontaneity, curiosity, happiness, and 
trust marks our childhood That sonso is, or rather must be, tho 
basis of our manhood “ We live by admiration, hope, and loye 
and these aro the mental and moral eipnpment of our childhood, 
the props of our manhood This is Wordsworth's touching And 
ho illustrates it by the experiences of hi3 own life m the “Prelude ” 
Born at Cockormouth, situated at the junction of two rivers. Cocker 
and Derwent, he, in his childhood, drank in the music of Ins 
“ nurse’s song ” blended with tho “murmurs” of'the river, so much 
so that he found “ a voice that flowed along ” his “ dreams ” The 
river, even when he was a babe in arms, made “ coasoless music 
that composed ” his “ thoughts to more than infant softness,’ 7 
giving him among the fretful dwellings of mankind a foretaste, a 
dim earnest of 

“tho calm 

That Nature breathes among the lulls and grovos, ” 

He played during his childhood and boyhood among tho sights 
and scones of nature, “ fostered alike by beauty and by fear,” in 
the vale of Esthwaite , among solitary hills , he stole the eggs of 
birds and the act of theft made his child’s conscience work so that 
“ when the deed was done” he 1 heard among the solitary hills low 
breathings coming after ” him as if conscience had made a coward 
of him for the theft He ascended “high places” where the mother- 
bird had built her lodge, he “ hung above the raven’s nest” and 
heard there “ the strange utterance of the loud dry wind ” The 
sky then “seemed not a sky of earth, and with what motion moved 
the clouds.” He rowed a boat along a river and the sudden sight 



of c< & huge peak ” uplifting its head as the boat rose upon thd 
stroke filled him with fear It seemed like a ghost He came home 
and the memory of the sight lived, filling his mind with the sensa¬ 
tion of “ huge and mighty forms ” It was this sense of beauty, of 
fear, and of majesty which taught him to see not prospects but pre¬ 
sences in Nature, not sight but visions, not silence but souls in 
lonely places It was not mere play and pastime but enjoyment, 
education, growth, because he learnt from all his amusements of 
childhood m the midst of nature’s scenes to fi\ his mind on what he 
saw, to regaid it as full of life like himself and fill Ins mmd with 
‘ triumph and delight ” Ho saw beauty eveiywhore, and, u the 
perception of beauty/' says Thoreau “ is a moral test r Nature 
spoke to Wordsworth 1 ‘ remomberable things ” And why ? Be¬ 
cause he lived the life of a child—playing and enjoying with all his 
mind, heart, and soul According to Wordsworth, every child is 
born With this poetic gift—this capacity to preceivo beauty and 
life in inanimate objects But in most it is abatod or suppressed 
because as wo grow we neglect the gift and become sensuous 

Why does a child love fiction and tales of adventure ? Why 
do children ask* their mothers and nurses to tell them stones ? 
Because there is something in man which is more than man 

“ Dumb yearnings, hidden appetites arc ours 
And they must have their food ” 

Man is finite with the aspiration for infinity in him He finds 
he is too small for his environment Hence children love to road 
the Arabian Nights, Itobmson Crusoo, anything romantic and ad¬ 
venturous Honce> 

“ Our childhood sits 

Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements ” 

And, such is the privilege of our childhood, that its natural 
joys and pains, its plays and pastimes, have “ a renovating virtue ” 

“A virtue by which pleasure is enhanced 
That penetrates, enables us to mount, 

When high, more high, and lifts us up when fallen ” 

Because the child, enjoying all it gets from play or the reading 
oi tales, learns to look at something behind and beyond “ outward 
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d8H96 ” and becomes “ a cvoative soul/’ and when he grows to 
manhood, he grows “ a memory to himself ” That is personality 

The simple childhood of a man, then, is the basi3 of his groat- 
ness, says Wordsworth Develop rightly the qualities natural to a 
child by fostering his spirit of self-forgetfulness, Ins love of play 
amidst the scones of Naturo, his keen perception of beauty, his cu¬ 
riosity, his self-reliance and spontaneity, instead ot making a hot- 
houso plant of him, and you will make a tiuo man of him. The 
child mourns because the world is too small foi him—he is meek, 
he is forgiving and forgetful of injury, ho is puio, he is buoyant 
And these are tho qualities to be developed for true manhood Go 
forward, then, with the growth of these viituos Be childlike,and 
you will bo godlike. 

And this was the teaching of Christ Jesus * Suffer littlo 
childron and forbid thorn not to come unto mo, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven ” And Tukaram the saint also prayed to God 
“Give me the spirit of childhood ” Modern education, says Words¬ 
worth, has become artificial; children are taught to loam moro 
from books than fiom Nature, aud turned into “chattering popin¬ 
jays.’” Tins is also a complaint of Rousseau, who looked upon 
reading as the plague of childhood Tho success of “Emile” in 
which ho propounded las theory of education and preached his doo- 
trme of “Back to Natuie” led to tho birth of a new literature for 
children, such as Berqum s CMdtenn Friend m Franco and Tho¬ 
mas Day’s Sand fold and Merlon in England Wordsworth cared 
not for this new literature Ho says if he had read these books, 
they might have dried up his soul and body lie was an advocate 
of “artless and diverting fables which make the child forget him¬ 
self,” and of letting Jchildron play and romp and enjoy amidst tho 
sights and beauties of Nature His ideal of a boy is he who went 
amongst the cliffs and islands of Wmander many a time at even¬ 
ing, who would stand alone beneath the trees, gazing on tho stars 

“ And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 

Blew mimic bootings to the silent hills 
That they might answer him.” 

These views on education are indeed one-sided Rousseau 
preached his doctrine but practised and ended it by sending his 
55 
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child to a foundling home because he did not know how to educate 
a child. Wordsworth’s doctrine is more robust and practical, but 
his new is not free from exaggeration But I am not at present 
asking you to criticise Wordsworth’s theory. What I want to 
impress upon you is that, according to our poet, true manhood is 
fostered by the qualities so natuial to childhood We must bo 
self-forgetful, buoyant, hopeful, trustful, seeking, and enjoying 
life amidst the sights and sounds of Nature, and carry ourselves 
like children beforo and with her as the Agent of God appointed 
to teach us by signs and symbols, and to elevate us by means of 
“faith, admiration, and loro ” But alas 1 says Wordsworth, our 
senses deceive us, as we grow, we lose more or less these qualities of 
childhood . and worldly ambition, tho hunt for pleasure and profit, 
ease and comfort, reputation and honour, seizo us, and we become 
the slaves of our sensos, living to get and to spend, and to enjoy 
Hence social, moral and national decay, revolutions, strikes, insol¬ 
vencies, and caucuses Tins thought you will find developed in a 
masterly way by James Martmoau m his “Hours of Thought ” 
gays he “The trustful spirit that feels m tho beauty and good¬ 
ness of things resistless reason to boliove them real, accepts too 
soon tho bribe of disappointment, goo3 over to tho rise of sceptic 
shrewdness, demands inordinate security ere it will conhdo in man 
or God, and dwells in tho Univorse as if it were a pedlar’s hall ” 
Is not this truo of most of us ? “Our competitions grow noisy,” 
because “our manhood” ceasing to be childlike m its trust and hu¬ 
mility, “grows too stiff to bow the head,” And that is Wouls* 
worth’s warning too Let us, he says, bask in tno sunsluno of tlio 
child’s virtue, have youth’s golden gleam , behove the world to be 
good , and work and enjoy like children To sum up , Man to bo 
good and great, mu3t bo loving, for love is the law of life That 
love is fostered when manhood grows by tho cultivation of the 
sanctities of childhood as its basis “The Child is father of the 
Man.” True education consists m the traimng of youth amidst 
the beauties and forms of Nature and m encouraging among young 
men not bookishness but “strong-book-mindedness”—the quiet, me¬ 
ditative study, not the hasty reading of inspiring books—-books ira* 
mortal that create thirst for knowledge, that excite curiosity, and de 
velop thought for our conduct in life as trustful, helpful, and hopeful 
men—books which make us aspire to be godlike In a word, ao- 
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eording to Wordsworth, love is fostered and life is well-lived when 
we have so educated ourselves a3 to bo what he oalls < 

u All eye and all oar, ” 

that is, when wo use our eyes and our ears so as to arouse the 
mind’a-eye and the soul’s music, and make our hvos magical and 
musical with the help and m the school of Mothor Nature 

What is the upshot of this teaching for you, young mon 9 It 
is this Be pure, be sincere Believe die world is good and 
beautiful Enjoy tho sights of Nature like children Road book3 
with the ardour of a learner Be not childish -fretful, jealous, 
thoughtless, and idle—but be childlike—faithful, loving, and 
learning, for those latter are the basis oi manhood This World 
—the Umvorso outside you—is tho garment of God It is a whis¬ 
pering gallery Drink in its beauty , tee, that is, study its ma¬ 
jesty , and heat its music , and become beautiful, majestic and mu¬ 
sical m body, mind and heart yourselves, because the germs, tho 
beauty, majesty and music that you see in tho world outsido, aro 
within you “Be all oye and all ear, like a child ” Bo a child of 
God, obedient, trustful and loving—and you will bo a man m the 
proper sense of the word. That is Wordsworth’s gospel of child¬ 
hood and manhood 




WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE 


III. 

* « ALL EYE AND ALL EAR ” 

oil 

WORDSWORTH’S IDEAL OF EDUCATION 
* 

-o- 

From Wordsworth’s basic principle of life, with which I dealt 
in my previous discourses, taking for te\t Ins fimous line 
tho child is father of the man ’’ wo pass on to his ideal of 
education What we have endeavoured to study from Ins 
Prelude up to this point has, I hope mado it clear to you that, in 
his opinion, the development of manhood, tho cultivation of those 
virtues which make us honest citizens, and good neighbours, 
good patnots and brave men, bolo\od of God and man, must como 
by means of tho development of the graces which aro the inherent 
virtues of our child nature. What those graces are I havo already 
told you Wordsworth’s direction for this cultivation is contained 
in one phrase which sums up his theory of education He says 
“ Be now all eye and now all ear ’’ ( The Prelude Bk XII, linos 

99 and 100 ) In other words, follow tho child, and like it, cul¬ 
tivate your powers of observation by means of your eyes and your 
ears , become seers and hearors of the doctnne of truth in nature 
and you will become its doers Man has to think, and act , 
all education aims at the cultivation of our thinking faculty, and 
our power of action In either case, wo are called upon to become 
what Wordsworth calls “ creative souls’’ For instance, Shakes¬ 
peare read Plutarch’s Lives, and by the force of his own thought 
turned them into creations of his own intellect Carlyle read 500 
volumes, including 11 the reports of officers, generals, statesmen, 
spies, heroes, villains” , then he ]ourneyed to Scotland , and there 
in solitude he thought quietly, digested, brooded over all he had 
read, all the mass of details he had collected, with the result that 
he “ created ” his “ French Revolution.” Balzac m his “Come- 
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die Humaine” with its 80 and more volumes “created” a world af¬ 
ter “looking into the depths of human life and breathing a soul on 
it”. Gladstone gathered figures, dry and dull, and by force of his 
mind put them together, gave thorn a soul in a speech which was 
listened to with rapt attention by tae House of Commons in 1853, 
because tho figures wore made interesting by means of side-lights 
from histoiy, philosophy, poetry and human life in its moral 
and material aspects This is m tho field of thought or intellect. 
Tho same holds good in the field of action The biographies of 
great men, the histories of nations show how they creatod a new 
society, a new world, by tho impulse of their thought and action 

What is true of great men or geniuses is true also, though to a 
lesser degree, of all othor men All, whether great or small, are en¬ 
dowed with the power to think, and to act—all are fitted to bo 
“creative souls”, each m his own way, it is true, but in ono way for 
all It is Wordsworth’s theory that every human being is bora a 
poet, 

‘The inner frame is good 
And graciously eomposod 
(Tho Prolude Bk XIII, lines 281 and 282) 

The common idea is that poets are moro dreamers , mero theo- 
naers with no practical grasp of the world But, as Browning 
truly said, it is not the poots who dream , it is wo “ prose-folk ’ 
who do. Every ono of us is endowed, more or less, with the 
power of insight, the power of making “all things tributary to self- 
expression” 

“Tho soods of God like power are in us still, 

Gods are we, bards, saints, if we will '* 

So wrote Matthew Arnold 

And that represents not only his but also Wordsworth’s viow. 
But this power of “ creativenoss ’ winch each of us possesses more 
or loss is in many or most stifled, because it is not properly culti¬ 
vated or used We do not go tho right way to learn howto Mini and how 
to act , whether we are at school or eollego, or in the great world of 
life, many or most become crammets, idlers, cynics, oaring for 
tho pleasures of the body and the enjoyment of the self. 
We live in and for the moment—the present burdens us with 
its weight of care and comfort, and we pride ourselves on being 
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practical men, men of common sense, forgetting that what we 
enjoy in point of peace, order in state and society, is due to men 
who were “ all eye and all ear,” that the material comforts of life 
on which modern civilization feeds itself we owe to the men who 
toiled and trusted, saeriticed themselves and were regarded as 
dreamers by the men of their times who passed as men of sonse 
And, therefore, we do not become “ cieative souls’’ 

To be a “creative soul”, says Wordsworth, you must be “a sen¬ 
sitive being ” ( The Prolude Bk. XII, lino 207). “A sensitive 

being” is one who is “ all eye and all oar”, who is wisely obsor- 
vant. All tho difference between one man and another lies in 
how each uses his eyes and ears A Russian proverb says * “ He 
goes through tho forest and seos no hre-wood ” Having eyes to 
see, wo do not see, and wo are blind “ Some men,” said Dr- 
Johnson, “ will learn more in the Hampstead stage than others in 
tho tour of Europe ” Wordsworth s view will be best under¬ 
stood by a study of his lines on “ Peter Bell”, of whom he says 
that “ nature could never find the Way into his heart ”, and that 
“ he never felt the witchoiy of tho soft blue sky ” Accordingly, 
in that poem ( Peter Boll ) Wordsworth introduces us to men, 
whose minds are merely sensuous , they cannot, becauso they liavo 
not trained themselves to see beneath tho surface of things Such 
was Peter Bell 

“A pimiroso by the river’s bran 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more ” 

But it is not the sensuous only who are tho sinners in point of 
faulty education. Following Wordsworth’s suggestive line of 
thought, Punch years ago divided the Peter Bells of man¬ 
kind into four classes Tho Just consists of tho Sensuous 
typified by Wordsworth m his character of Poter Bell Tho 
second class consists of crammers, those who do not see or think 
for themselves but live on second-hand information Of these 
Punch said — 

“A primrose by a river’s brim 
A dicotyledon was to him 
And it was nothing more ” 

That is to say, a primrose has, these men have learnt, a bota- 
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ideal name, but what that means and signifies they ha ve not 
taken the pains to find out 

You see this class in our Schools and Colleges. 

To the third class belong men to whom what they see ig 
meaningless , they are the blind and the careloss , and of them 
according to Punch 

u A primrose by the river’s brim 
A rhododendion was to him 
And it was nothing more.” 

That is, a primrose is an abracndcha —a more word 01 namo 
— carrying no meaning 

But there is a fourth cla c s Punch' s lines fiom which I have 
been quoting wore intended to bo mainly directed against them, 
because this last class, in Punch’s opinion, is to be seen in politics, 
religion, nearly every department of life, and it demoralises the 
State and society This class, according to Punch, consists of 
men who measure everything by tho narrow tosts of party, sect, 
caste, cliquo, or caucus, or their own petty selves Of these 
narrow-minded men, Punch said — 

<f A primrose by a river’s bum 
A party emblem was to him 
And it was nothing more ” 

Those woar the primrose as a sign of their party view in po¬ 
litics , the flower is an omblem of a loving heart but it is made to 
stand for a party, a sect or creed But as Manu said, a badge is 
not necessarily the true mark of a man’s mind and life (^ 
vnbfnr’Tu ) 

According to Wordsworth the cure for all this faulty edu¬ 
cation is the nght training of the eye and the oar, in our youth, 
and their right use in the state of our manhood 

In what consists that right training ? Do we get it from 
books or do we get it from life, the life of Nature and of Man 
around and before us t 

This controversy of books versus Nature and Lifo is brought 
out by Wordsworth in his two poems, ono called “Expos¬ 
tulation and Roply” and the other “ The Tables Turned ” In 
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the former the poet is lopresented as sitting alone for tho length 
of half a day on an old grey stone , a fuend obseiring him expos¬ 
tulated with him on idling away lus tnuo and forsaking his books 
The poet replies that he is not sitting idle , that his eyes and eais 
are busy , that there are powers which of thomselvos imoross our 
minds , and that ‘‘ wo ean feed this mind of ours in a wise passivo- 
liess ’’ On anotlier oo< asion tho poot was observed poring over his 
books and his friend bade lnm (put them because ‘ books are a 
dull and ondless stufo ’ and lie wis advised to loam from Natuio’s 
loro Wordsworth clinches the aigumcnt in tlieso hues which sum 
up his view 

‘‘ One impulse from a vernal mood 
May teacli you moie of man 
Of moral evil and of good 
Thau all the sages can ” 

Nature, then, must be our teachci —our roil oducuti >11 can 
come only from hoi And she teaches us thiough oui eyes and 
our oars ‘ lie now all eye and no,v allcai” before hei ( L’rolude 
13k. XIE, linos and 100)-—soo hei and listeu to her with all 
attention, obodicuco, curio lty, docility, as a child does , and you 
will bo wise 

What cloos Words worth me m by b >mg ‘mow all eyo and now 
all car”^ Lot us try to get to Ins meimng Mm has “live 
gateways,’ to use L’rof Wilson i expression—tlio Puitthuidnyas 
(live organs) ot Hindu philosophy L’lioso ai. the cyo, winch (l’iof. 
WiLon says) c in be made by training as keen as that of an eagle, 
the oar, which can bo made as sensitive as that of a bare to tho 
faintest sound , the nostrils vs far scenting .vs those ot a wild 
deor , tlio tongue as delieato as that of a butterfly , tho sense ot 
touch as acute as that of tlio >pidei Of these tho eye and the oar 
aro tho most nnpoitaut, because of then tinning capacity and 
educative value 

Finsr, as to ihe i;v h 

Of all man’s orgnu-», it is the most delicate , and 
soionce tells us that it is so formed as to bo exactly 
adaptod to tho sight of tho oxtornal woild According to scion* 
tists, had the eyo been formed more peifoct than it is, we could 

56 
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not have seen So small a thing, and yet it can see and take in 
great objects ' In it resides power for good or enl According¬ 
ly', the Chhandogya Upannhad describes the person who is seen in the 
eyo ” as “ tho self” (callod Vamana,) and Madhva in Ins commen¬ 
tary callod I fahalai>na remarks that “the Lord ha3 residence in 
the eye ” Hence tho dwarf incarnation of tho Deity, according to 
Hindus, is called \ r amana When the eyo soos clearly, it is callod 
V hakshu\haha ( < lear-seomg ), moaning that man’s eyo can travol 
up to las God That is Dmno Sight or Vision So Christ attached 
groat importanco to the oye —< Tho light of tho body is tho eyo, 
if therefore thine eve be single, thy whole body shall he full of 
light But if tlune oye be ovil, thy whole body shall bo full of 
darkness” ( St Matthew VI, 21, 22 ) 

Mark now tho expressions “ the «mglo eyo” and “tho evil 
eyo ” Nearly ovoiy nation has the superstition of tins “ evil eye ” 
Some men’s sight is d roaded a a bringing evil Tho superstition 
like all superstitions is grouudod in a fact of linman nature Tho 
eyo ofteu shows tlio man—you can know a drunkard, a rogue, a 
saint, a scholar, an intriguer from their oyos Tho bad or vicious 
ruau may put on a decent appearance and deceive by a polished 
exterior , but his eyo will spoak what lie stnvos to concoal Tho 
ejo is no doubt a more organ , it is one of oui senses reporting to 
us tho extornal woild It also repoits tho internal Thu exter¬ 
nal world, which we call nature, is not lifeless It makes im 
preasions on us through our ejos , and if wc nbsorvo it closely, 
with tno cunosity, clom attoutiou and recoptivity of a child, wo 
shall learn much to our odification The oye by itself is apt to 
mislead us , most or many of us lose our poetie faculties, our power 
of croativoness, as wo grow in age becauso says Wordsworth “tho 
bodily oye, in overy stage of hfo, tho most despotic of our seams,” 
gains such strength in us as to hold us 11 in absolute dominion ” 

( The Prelude Bk XII, lines 128 to 180 ) 

That is to say, we seo objects superficially and do not tako 
tho trouble to exorcise our minds so as to got to tho inner meaning 
of those objects Tho bodily eye is merely an agent of its two 
principles, xvhich are, first, oui thinhuuj faculty called the mind, 
uud our feeling capacity called the heait Those Shakespeare has 
callod “ the mind’s eye,” What the bodily oye sees must be ope¬ 
rated upon by the mind and the heart , must be deeply thought 
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oror and folfc by “ tho mind’s eye ” and then only we become 
“ all eye,” “ creative souls ” 

Those of you wlio wish to understand fully Wordsworth’s 
meaning cannot do better than read Martineau’s chapter on ‘ Tho 
child that neods no conversion ” in the 2nd volumo of his “ Hours 
of Thought ” Theie ho chains that bosulos our bvo sondes, in¬ 
cluding the eyo, we have “ operative faculties ” “ energetic in¬ 
stincts ” “ urgiug us forward into the scene by winch wo are 
surrouudod ” These faculties are oui u active propensities, ’ which 
show that “ we do not lie still to bo merely written upon by tho 
diligent casualties of tho exti rnal world ” 

In other words, tho external world ( or Naturo ) has a mind 
and soul just as man lias There is a ooire»poudonco between tho 
two Naturo speaks to man by symb >1- , man speaks to uaturo and 
asks questions, and Naturo reveals herself to him , lie finds her 
secrets, the bidden moaning of her sights and sounds If man 
Will but patiently sit at the feet of nature and learn, he can become 
a poet in tho true sense of tho word,—not a versifier or a writer 
of books or scholar morely, but what is moio, a man with tho grit 
of true manhood in him, a good thinker and a good actor on the 
stago of lifo 

This is Wordsworth’s teaching It is tho teaching of another 
pool too—I moan Browning According to tho latter, God and 
tho mind of man find each other thiough naturo — 

“ This is the glory—that in all conceived, 

Or felt or known, I recognise a Mind, 

Not mine but liko mine—-for tho double |oy, 

Making all things for me and me for Hun ’’ 

(Ilohenstical-Schwangan ). 

Compare this thought of Browning with Woidsworlh’s Ac¬ 
cording to tho latter too, Naturo appoars to us at first sight inani¬ 
mate but she has life , sho lias a Mind bohind her external forms 
and Nature is “ respned with Inner moaning ” ( Prelude Bk III, 
lino 132 ). Man too lias a Mind and it is tho seat of 
“ the hiding places of man’s power”, ( The Prelude Bk XII, lino 
279 ) , that is his “ Visionary power ” ( Bk II, line 311 and Bk. 
V, line 595 ) Man is made with the power of insight—it is his 
power of pregnant vision ( Prelude Bk IV, ling 353 ) 
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Tho same idea pervades the teaching of tlio Marutha Saint 
Tnkaram 

?r^rr sft Hnrr fTPft Mtr^rr 
tvV <-<i°TT jrr'T'T ef 11 

He too e ays that Go i 13 silent hut that he yonks to us by 
(i signs ”, win oh menu the symbols of tho external world we cal] 
Nature 

It has become a coi mon-place to say that Nature has a 
Pnc»ti//r aspect , but it is juoio < oirci t to say that she is symbolic 
—tbit she speaks to us b\ signs iml symbols aucl is a Moral Edu- 
catoi Hence the French write) Sabatier truly said “ Tile 
world is luled by symbols not bv s< lence ” Tins is, in etlcct, 
Wordsworth’s meaning too 

Lot mo llliistarte it. Befoie I take my illustrations from 
tho Ft elude, which wo aie studying let me select one or two from 
outside. My first illustration will be fiom the Bible That book 
tells us that John tho Baptist who came into the world to herald 
tho birth and mission of Christ went about pleaching m the wild_ 
emoss of J udea , that his laimeut was of camm liair and hig 
meal was locusts and wild honey Uiousands wait to him to be 
baptised wit h watei Latci on, of tho a e who went to seo him, 
Christ askod u what went ye out for into tho wilderness to seo 3 
A reed shaken with the wind But what w'ont ye out for to see ? 
A man clothed in soft la imtnt ' Behold 1 'Hay that wear soft 
clothing are in Kin g’s houses I ut what want yo out for to sec 3 
A proplie t * Yea, I a ey unto you and more than a piopliel ” Tins 
passage which I havo taken from the New Testament (St 
Matthew, XI, 7 to 10 ) teaches us a great moral, Christ Jesus 
meant that those who went to see Tolm tho llaptist did not uso 
their eyes pr operly , they judged from mere appearance and if as¬ 
ked what aud whom they saw in John, they would have smd no 
mire than that they had seen a man, lean and weak, dad in camel’s 
hair, living on locusts aud wild honey r , looking wild and mad, a 
beggar to beggaily eyes And Christ said “ Is that all you w'cnttq 
tho wilderness for 3 Then you ln\e seen nothing Your oyes have 
deceived you, becauso \ou have not u a ed your nnnds A s 
well you might havo stayed at home, if all the trouble you 
ha\o taken to walk into the wilderness to see John has disclose^ 
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to you no more than the outlaid aspect of the man Your eye g 
have not served you If they had, you would hare seen m .Tolm 
a man of God mightior than a prophet ” And this is the caso 
with many or most of us Wo judge from more appoarances , and 
so, though we live in a world full of life, of beauty, of deep 
moaning—a world in which oven the >milh st object. that we se e 
has something to teach us, wo are like tlr* men adduced by 
Christ— ve aio men m a wildjrui--., our -oi uig i» « f thokiul as¬ 
cribed by Wordsworth to his Peter Hell, who perceived m the 
prunroso nothing more than a yellow flower Hut open your eyes 
more wide , thit i» to -siy, open y >ur mini and hcait got to the 
bottom of what you s re 

Remember 

By things which do app« ar, 

Wo judge amiss. 

Heaven within the rood 

lusts for tho flute noto , in the folded seed 

It sees the hud and in tho will tho deal. 

Sco tho prunroso, it is moro than a -yellow flower-it is, Words¬ 
worth tolls us in Ins linos on • Tho pmnrosj of (lie ±ock, ’’ 1 one of 
myriads of bright flowers, ’ which, reviving unonviod in field and 
grove, teach us of 

“ Our vorn.il tendencies, to hope 
is God’s redeeming love ” 

We, dull, pleasuro socking men sec floweis, admiro tlioir 
beauty, decora to our tables or rooms with them, our Hindu wo¬ 
men woar them to ornammt tlioir lioads , we enjoy their sweet 
scont, wo use tho u foi tlio worship of our gods , and make bo- 
quots and garl inds of than foi presentation to tho^o wo adimie or 
lionour Is that all the use of flowers ? If tint is all we know of 
and learn fran flowers, wo know nothing , wo have learnt nothing 
They have only soomod to gratify our vanity and sonse of outward 
adornment , and we are. aeeoiding to Wordsworth, “ moro pen¬ 
sioners on outward forms ’ (Tiie Prol Bk VI, lines 7.38 and 739) 
But flowers to tho man who is“all eye ’ mein much more Hoar 
Thoroau “ The white lily is the emblem of purity” because “grow¬ 
ing m stagnant and muddy water, it bursts up so puro and fair to 
tho eye and so swoet to the scent as if to show us what puntj and 
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sweetness reside in and cun be extracted from this luno and muck 
of earth . It is thoso sights and sounds that convince us of our 
immortality ” The waterlily growing out of black mud ' The 
lotus flower too, winch male oui Maratha Saint Tukaram pray to 
(rod that ho might ho made to live the life of that flower, which 
grows and chinos, win to, pure, boautiful, lovely, m dirty water or 
most filthy s,u roundings The da sy grows too unnoticed, liko that 
Oh ’ wlnt a revelation of light and lightning for man f Was 
not ThorC'i u right when Jio said that ‘ it is remarkable that those 
flowers which arc most omblomutm of purity should grow in the 
mu 1 J ” So, we too living in this woihl of mud—of temptations and 
trials, difficulties, sorrows, quarrels, and misunderstandings, will 
grow to purity, if we will but imitate the life of flowers and turn 
by the force of our powoi of faith, love, thought, and work, all 
the vexations of life into the spirit of manly giace Tt is not 
pleasure, not enjoyment, not the smooth and cemfortablo ways of 
life that conduce to manhood No—it is 

“ Lovo, charity, self-sacnbco pure deeds, 

Tondor affections, helpful service, 


Thoso evor-strengtliomng with the strongth of tune 

Exalt Man highoi tlun fabled angols aro ” 

See flowers—bo * all oyo ’ to them and learn tins “ This 
world is full of tribulation , but bo of good cheer ’’ As the washer¬ 
woman said “The moro trouble, the more lion ” 

What is true of flowers is true of ovoryth'ug else that we soe 
Aeoordiug to Wordsworth, the sea, when we aro “ all eye” to it, 
has powers and aspocts to shapo toi us ‘the views and aspirations 
of the soul to majesty” ft propels its ounents from zone to 
zone , ‘‘magnifies its shoals of lile beyond all compass,” “spreads 
and sends aloft armies of clouds” (Tlie Prelude 13k VII hues 
7 30 to Tod )—what a lesson to Man’s eyo 1 As if the Ocean preach¬ 
ed “ Like me, O Man spread abroad your being , do not bo 
narrow minded , let youi life sond its light wherever it can reach 
—tho light of your heart, which is love As I unite one country 
to another and make all worlds one, so do thou and love thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself I send forth clouds to llio skies , and these cooled 
by Heaven water tho earth and give it plenty So regard tho clouds 
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of life. Cool thy passions which represent the heat or excitement 
of thy mind and heart, by the peace of Heaven and so shod the 
water of thy love on your fellows ” So also tho mountains Why 
did Christ Jeaus seek the solitude of mountains bef ire preaching ? 
Why did Tukaram, the Marntha saint, lesorl to Ins favourite hill 
at Dchu daily and theie pray and meditate i Why did o ir an 
uent Ilisht s swooten tlitnr lives with tho solemn u'mice of tho Hi¬ 
malayas ? Why did Gladstone say ‘‘Nothing si ts me up in 
mind and body like a mountain solitude not oven perhaps tho 
sen'’’’ Woidsworth gives tho answer 1 l>e all eye ’ to moun¬ 
tains , and ‘‘the forms poienni tl of tho ancient lulls’’ not only 
raise tho soul to majesty a^, the se i does hut moio— 

•‘Tho changeful langu ige of then countenances 
Quickens the slumbering mind, and aids the thoughts, 

However multitudinous, to move with oidei and relation ” 

That is to say, tho sight of tho mountains ascending as it 
woio, to tho skies, their height, tlieir varying sooner) of light and 
shade, noiso and silence, mists and clouds, make the heait of tho 
man who is “all eye’ boat in union with their giandotir and the 
mmd realising its majesty Icarus to think couuootodly and you 
lonrn “stillnoss on the base of po ver ’ As if the mountain 
said — 

“ Take me, look high 
lake mo bo expansive , 

The soa says Live deep, 

The mountain Look and live high ” 

And a life expansive, doop and high, means a life of broad 
views, of faith, of hope, of trust, that good must provail at last 
because all things work together for good, if wo strive to be good 
our»elves If you wish to know this iully, go and livo m moun¬ 
tain solitude and put it to tho test .Experience will teach Or 
olso road what Van Dyke says in lus “Age of Rcnaissanco, ” 
(page 28, T and T Olaik’s Edition ) happened to Tetrarch on ono 
occasion when the latter clunbod Mount Ventoux “ The wonder¬ 
ful view of hills, and valleys and land aud sea’ 1 brought forth at 
iirst keenest enjoymont but just at that moment ho unconsciously 
draw out of his pocket St Augustmo’s Confessions, a book he always 
carried with him and it oponed at this passage “Men go to wondor 
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at the peak of the mountains, the huge waves of the 30a, the broad 
nvors, the groat ocean, tho circles of the stars and for those for¬ 
get thomselvcs ” Ho trembled at these words, 1 shut the book” 
and loarnt from all he saw that “ the great soul is 
idle only great and astonishing tlnng ” u Silent, ” says Petrarch, 
“ I left the mountain aud turned my view from the things without 
to that Within ” That is being “ all eye ” If wo approach nature 
without us m a spirit of ro\ oroneo and curiosity, attention and 
love, her a soul of beauty and enduring life ” will vouchsafe u her 
inspiration,” to and diffuse in us amidst the distractions of life 
and its trau3itonne->-v, 

“ Composure and ennobling harmony ” 

( Tho Prelude Bk VII, lines 7G8 to 771 ) 

And, as a Geunan thinker puts it, man loarns that all wo soc 
bristles with Divine energy —‘ Ood sleeps m the stone , dreams 
in the animal, and w ikes m tho man ” 

To bo all oyo is to navo ‘ tlie visionary power ” (Tho Prelude 
Bk II, lino 311 ), the visionary power is, “ tho creative soul,” tho 
power of tho pool, tho statesman, tho scientist, tho scholar, and 
of a good citizen, a good father, a good mother, a good husband 
and so forth, because it is the power which sees light and love 
belaud tho supoifiual aspo«.t of things It moans scetnq tmly —• 
what tho Ristus called du yu darshan what Christ Jesus 

called Hlie single oyo” and what Wordsworth termed u the master- 
light of our seeing ” You have road m tho Bible that •* the meek 
inhorit tho o irth ’ That means that if you aie pure m heart, have 
faith, hope, aud patieneo, if you know how to endure, wait and 
watch, and work, tho eaith will slowly but stoadily discotei horsolf 
to you—her secrets will bo unfolded So Darwin was meek and ho 
discovered , so do all scientists , all scliolais , ail tho great ones of 
tho oarth—prophets, poets, and philantlnopists Tyndall told 
Mr llawois onco how closely akin aro tho modes m which the poet 
conceivo-. and executes lus work to tho moods reqmrod of tho man 
of seionco working in his laboratory And are not those also tho 
moods which form the saving grace of both public and private 
life—of honest citizens, of tiue public men, and of man in his 
pnvato relations' Nature is always on tho side of those who 
oboy aud use her, do not abuse and mistrust hor. 
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IV. 

“ ALL Ell'] AND ALL E Alt ” 

OR 

WOUDSWORTH’S IDEAL OF EDTJO ITION 

Thorc are two passagi s m tin I’lr/mlo, winch, I venture to 
think, serve more than any others to illustrate ole irly his teaching 
that out real education consists m home, 1 all eye ” to Nature The 
hr-jtis contained in the fourth bulk of the Prelude, and describes 
one of Ins evening walks (linos 142 to 190 ) , the second in tho 
fourteenth book and is a portr uture of a moonlight vision wituedsid 
by him one summer night iro.u the top of a mount mi called Snow¬ 
don (lines 1 to (> 2) Both tin p nsages are, m my humble opiuion, 
poetry of tho highest or ler , they are Woi l-uvoith at his b^st, and 
he who reads them and dunks m their meaning cannot fail to find 
tho birth of a now spirit in hn bung Voa would do well to 
study them, commit them to mounry, recite them oveiv now and 
then, and get strongth for your thought and action from their 
cadence Turn to the passago of 1m e\omng Walk As you know, 
Woidsworth was tho whole ot lus life a groat walker and loved to 
live, as far as possible, in opeu air, bet,iking himselt to hills, 
valleys, dales On tho occasiou of the walk I am reforung to, tho 
poet had retu. ned from his c iilego at Cambridge to lm villago, 
llawkeshead, for tho summor vacation It was evening , and the 
sun had set oi was sotting, whon ho left lus cottago and staited foi 
a Walk As the oveuiug advanced, he found that tho air Was cold 
and raw, not soft and southing Them was not tho serenity and 
attraetivoness of summer about it, because it was ratliei biting A 
man not used to be “all oyo’ ; to oxtornal objects but accustomed to 
look at them oa the mere surface would have romarkod of the air 
that it was euough to discourage ami da np his spirits, because it 
was so “cold aud raw ” It is the fashion in polite society when 
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two porsons meet to begin conversation by talking about the wea¬ 
ther, piobably because the weather, good, bad, or indifferent, is, 
like the poor, always with us , and when wo talk about things we talk 
the trivial, a few set phrases , and so the poor weather often fares 
badly foi our careless living If the weathei is ‘‘ cold and raw 
and untuned,” we speak of its doprossmg effect , of the cold and 
cou'di it has given us , and the melancholy mood it has imparted. 
But it was othorviso with Wordsworth—and it will always be 
otherwise with those who see the beneficence of God and the capa¬ 
city of man’s “cieativo soul” by being “all eye” “What” asks 
Wordsworth in effect in the passage with winch 1 am dealing, 
“you call the air cold and raw, by no means inviting foi a plea¬ 
sant walk , but < ouio and t>te Have you not found men 01 women 
whom jou love, locorne all the more lovely, all the more winsome 
to your heart, when sorrow 01 aiflietion has befallen them and 
their faces bcai an expression of melancholy 01 gnof, silently borne 
because it is <puotly mused m tlien bosoms * Take two men, one 
of whom is all mirth and life , vivacious and gay , the othci sad 
through sonow To whom would you turn for inspiration t That 
depends on how >ou are constituted—oi, lather, how >ou have 
educated >oursolt If you aie 'all eye, 7 that is, if >our heart 
“have fulnoss m herself,” if you have loarnt to treat tho world as 
a world of beauty and good, you will tmn to the man of sorrows, 
because Ins silent suffeiing, las ondnianco, Ins patience and coura¬ 
ge show that he is a character, a heio, a groat soul. Hence said 
saintly James Martiueau “Welcome needful sorrow, fiist privi¬ 
lege of ruasou , higliost pioblem of faith , welcome, deepest sourco 
oi human loco and most truthful expression of tho Divino , lay us 
low beneath a will better thau oui own and keep fresh m our 
hearts tho sanctitios of the present and the sv,eet wluspeis of the 
future” Do you say this is more seutimont, tall talk, fine lang¬ 
uage, and nothing more Consider lias adversitj or piosperity 
made manhood and nations ? Ask history , consult biography , 
look at life as you seo arouud you , and all answer It is on the 
rock of adversity that all great faiths, true greatness, real goodness 
have been built. So, when I expeuenced that evening the effects 
of the cold and raw air, my^ heart, always full, bocuuso I was al¬ 
ways “all eye,” felt inspired, elevated The cold and raw evening 
like a woman I loved with her face damped by sorrow became all 
tho more doar to me , and I was transformed into a higher being 
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—no longer mastered by my bodj, my mind woke up, my 
heart stirred, aud I felt as if I stood m the presence of my God 1 
And how J do you ask, doar reader ^ Don’t laugh , don’t treat this 
as mere madness I am telling jou what is a plain fact of human 
naturo When i-, it that men become thoughtful , contemplative, 
self-searching—groat thinkers, groat woikors Is it not whou they 

battle with difficulties, when they accept tho trials and worries of 
life with high calm, work in fa th and hope J When Nature is plenty 
and prosperity, the couutrv decays , tho people become indolent 
When a man has all comfort and oase, he rusts m luxury Winter 
is decried as a soason of cold, tough anl sickness But tho cold of 
wintoi hardens us, bracos us up and teaches us to think deeply, and 
bo active So Was it with mo th it summer evening As I walked 
on, with tho cold and raw air boating on mo, I felt my strength 
renewed, my spirits revived, aud I had high thoughts, inward 
hopes, and something within mo said (to anl h>o in the Injht of 
hi/h cndaai ohi Yinii Inxli/ ii >n »tal hut your mind n> undecayiny 
Uao it wisely and Well —it is difficulties and trials that test the 
worth of man , moot them in a spirit of trust and meekness—love 
all, hate none, and aspire high—avoid sloth an l ploisuie, patiently 
strivo for something high with faith in God - aud you will daily 
spread abroad your being ” 

“Armed with strength that cannot fail ” 

Tins is how in substance Wordsworth speaks to us in tho pas¬ 
sage whoro he describes his evening walk Mark tho essential fea¬ 
tures of tho description The diverse thoughts of the whole pas- 
sago, about hity lines of poetry, centre round one fact of the scene 
of that evening vi/ 1 Gold aud raw the air was and untuned ’’ 
That fact forms the genius of tint pirticular evening A 
man with no eye, a superficial obsorver, would havo said of it that 
tho air was cold and law, tho walk dull, and it was nothing more 
So did Peter Bell speak of the primrose—to him it was nothing 
more than a yellow flower But Wordsworth was “all eyo”—his 
mind meditated , every tiling spoke to him, aud spoke high 
thoughts , tho scoue, unattractive, and damping to tho spirits at 
first sight, he wooel and he won. What a lesson for us 1 In¬ 
tellectually, learn from it that when you write or speak on any sub¬ 
ject, make your thoughts, marshall your facts and arguments so as 
to centre round and load to one main thought forming the subject 
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of your \vntin" d/b/«/ty, also, lot your thoughts and actions, 
let your whole life move round one centie, viz the purest, highest, 
and tho best that you ean think of which is God “Wo needs 
must love the highest when we see it” A good thought is, it is 
well said, a good mu/fit Do not bo damped by difficulties Learn 
to win by endurance, whiuh mean-? patient toil, (pilot work and 
faith m God and man Thoae must bo born of love for all liatrod 
for none—inshoit reverence 

So much as to the “ill oye and all car” of Wordsworth with 
reference to Ins ovomm> wilk Lot us now turn to his moonlight 
vision, with which tL lllli hook of the Pichtdc opens One night 
after Ins meals he thought, th it instead of taking to bed, ho ought 
to move out of bis “hut ’ md hive one of his favour!to excursions 
with ‘ a youthful friend ” So both left with tho determination to 
climb to tho top of the mountain Snowdon and soo from tliero tho 
sun use uoxt morning At tho foot of tho mountain lived the she- 
pherd, who used to serve as a guide to those climbing the moun¬ 
tain, Thoi roused lnm from his sloop and took him and his dog 
with them It was a summer night, waim because bieezolesS A 
thick fog covered all the sky and hung low over 1 10 ground as 
they ascended Evorythmg about them was uninviting Ascent 
was steep , the lught foggy, close and far advanced, the place 
wild The three tiavolleis wouud on m silence like sol hers mar¬ 
ching to fight The poet walked ahead of las two companions 
As ho proceeded in the midst of that sullen silonoe aud daiknoss, 
all of a sudden the patch of ground undei las toct soomed to shine 
with light, thatlight became biiglitei as lie advance,1 astep or two 
‘ What is tins , whence is this—this sudden light m the midst of 
gloom fie was going to ask but theio was no time for any ipios- 
tion, because all at once the grass on tho giound below Hashed 
with light , he looked up to tho sky , aud lo ' it was tho moon 
who had risen, aud shone bright Fiorn the moon shining clear m 
the sky above the sight turned to the nnsty giound below—and 
there tho poet found that the ground had turned into “a silent sea 
of hoary mist,” From tho ground bolow his oye turned to sights 
aiound While a few minutes before all was darkness, nothing 
was visible save the mist, now, says the poet, “a hundred lulls 
their dusky backs upheaved all ov er this still ocean ” Note the 
sight—if you have walked in sight of a hill, have you not felt as 
if til© hill vyas walking ahead of you, and, what is moro, rising and 
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gradually raising its lioad ? Beautiful sight ' But it did not 
stop there Bight, more light, further light m tho very midst of 
this gloom and darkness 1 There was at a further ond the ocean 
—the Atlantic 1 But where was it ? Hardly visible 1 "0 1 how 

aro the mighty fallen ” Pioud Atlantic 1 where was thy pride, thy 
groatnoss y The great oeoan hal beon swallowi d up by and compel¬ 
led to hide itself behind “ the solid vapors stretched,’’ that i- to 
say, the fog had enveloped tin ocean and the ocean was not nsiblo 
The mist was the master of tho situation , it appo vred in forms 
gay and great — 1 head—lands, tongues, and promontory shapes ” 
That was the scene on earth below—the mi>>ts ma^ered it with 
light borrowed from the moon How was it in tho skv above * 
There all was clearness and light , no mists to tiespass upon 
Heaven’s light our guide , the full orbed moon shone like a ipioen 
of glory and looked upon the ocean below as th.it ocean lay low, 
“meek and silent” before the might of the mist This was tho 
foast <-o the eye ’ And as tho poet was looking on, while all seem¬ 
ed silent, the ear too found food for its feeding 1 From a corner, 
through a rift,’’ where the mist had not succeeded m wnniung its 
way, tlioio carao a roar, fro n “w aters, torrent'., sti earns innume¬ 
rable”—-all 1 one \oice, heard over earth and sea ’ at that moment 
of silence and solemnity when tho misty night was slowdy emerg¬ 
ing into the dawn of an amplor day with the morning’s sun 

Such was tho scone—tho moonlight vision witnessed by the 
poet that summer night What did it teach him J How was he 
1 all eyo and all oar to it J Was it that lie merely saw tho moon 
and tho mists, moiely ho ml the roar of tho waters—and called it 
as many or most of ns, with minds not trlined to think and mora¬ 
lise and geuoraliso caiofully would have called, a meie moonshine -1 
The poet saw further lie had eoinmou sense, uncommon among 
men who are worldly and who are the slaves of their pissions, 
positions, their possessions, and whoso talk and whose thought 
is of “their bullocks,” to use the familial langmgo of the bulc- 

SUJAttfS. 

I invite you to a oloso study of tho lesson taught to tho poet 
by this moonlight vision First, it was to lnm, he says, “ tho em¬ 
blem of a mind that feeds upon infinity ” I have told you that 
Nature speaks to us in parables, by symbols and sigus This moon¬ 
light aoone was to Wordsworth symbolic of man’s eternity of 
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thought and capacity to see light in tho midst of darkness, to be 
brave, to boar, and find strength and beauty and hope of immorta¬ 
lity even when ho is finite ' lload tho passage carofully , and see 
if its moral is not ‘ from penitence, mm encompasses poaco, from 
peace, perfection ” Ono m'ght sum up tho moral m the words of 
tho Hindu Scriptmos —-Man attains to poaco in¬ 
effable through his very darkness How is that 3 Mark the stops 
of the poet’s description —the successive stages of the soeno pie- 
tured by him At night lie uses to ascend i mountain So man 
m this world aspires to ascend high—by living and thinking 
high, not low Tho night is dark aud fogg\ and close So is tho 
world—man has to grope his way through Uto iu tho midst of 
tho fog ot ignoianco suporstition, prejudice, dillieulties, daugors 
and trials These are tho mists tint sunound us Tho poet and 
his companions climbed the lull in silence aud gloom like soldiers 
marching for a fight So have we too to match on for tho battle 
of life with tho ipnot strength ot God (ward) faith They climbed, 
undeterred by their glonny surnmndmgs, because their object was 
to see the aim rise That f ufch. tint they will soe tho sun, if they 
patiently tiudgo on, upheld them--it was a weary walk at dead of 
night, aud their faith aud pationco woie at last rewarded As 
they proceeded at onco they saw light So too m life If 
we in this woild of daikuess patiently toil With faith and hope and 
lore, our \ory darkness u-dicrs into light ‘ Even though a good 
man errs for lailc of lusight, if tho well being of Ins people pul¬ 
sates m his veins, there is in him what will coiroct his orrors. 
And it is wonderful how raruly and how little men eri if tlicir 
impulses are gonorous and thoir aims disinterested’ (Kings¬ 
ley ) You soe instances of this in history, in biography Dar¬ 
win worked m the midst ot darkness—pation tly collected facts, 
weighod thorn, bore truls anl saenfi cod ease, and at last light 
came from the law of evolution He discoveied “deep things out 
of darkness’’ St Paul withdrew into the Arabian desert fora 
long season ot meditation and spiritual training, conferred not 
* with fiosh aud blood ” aud out of tho depths of darkness found 
light and became an apostle 

Tho poet got his light on that summer night from the moon , 
ho looked up aud saw tho moon iiseu aud shed hei light on tho 
ground below So our light for the struggle ot life must come 
from looking up, not looking low. Look up to thy God, O man 1 



not to thy Mammon ' And all will be light Then thou art man, 
a saint, a sage, a statesman, a scholar, a student, a scientist, a so¬ 
cial refoimer Look high, though all lound you is dark, there is 
light above 

As the moon shod her light on the ground, Wo) dsworth saw 
before him the fog and the mist, borrowing wlutouoss irom the 
blight moon 80 in lifo, if wo lout, up, aspire high in faith and 
love, the \ery mists of life—our prejudice- ignor mee. suspicions, 
temptations—lose thoir darkness, become spots ot wlutenoss, 
that is c'earness For instance, you see .1 superstitious < ustom 
You want to reform it , if you meiely rail against it, yon won’t 
reform If, on the other hand, you liayo faith and insight you 
will enquire how the custom migiuated, why it has bccoino an 
o-tablished fact And then you will find, every supeistition of to 
day began in some fact and necessity of human nature, repioiented 
a high principle, and because of man s crneles-no^s it has 
stereotyped itself into a form, losing the vital principle undoi- 
lymg it You will also find what Neandor trul> said “ superstition 
often proves the way for taith ’ You loam that a refoimer must 
treat society as the father iu the aiablo of tlio Prodigal Son 
tieated his peccant son Then society like the Prodigal Son is 
sure to come to its own So Woidsworth tells us that because 
lie was “ all eye,” “the vulgai light of piesont, actual, superficial 
life” was softened” by lam, because it to him gleamed “ thiough 
coloring of other tunes” ( Pi elude Bk VIII, linos 300 to 302 ) 
But this softening and sobenug must, come Lo.n the light of God, 
As Woidsworth proi,ended with las sight of the vision, he siw With 
the help oi the moon’s light a hundred lulls in flout of him ‘ up- 
hcaved ”. So in life, it wo aspue high, live pure and work hard, 
the light of God leads us by showing us htlh of moral and mental 
giaudour, crying “ Excelsior Go forward, ascend, do not des¬ 
cend ” So the mists of life, the clouds of sorrow, pain, toil, 
suffering, hard work, unremitting toil, aro our angels, our guides. 
Look at a mountain—if it is cloai, all bright, you do not admire it 
so much a= whon mists gather round its top, clouds furrow its front— 
and then how sublime it looks ' Hence said Wordsworth m a letter 
to the poetess, Mis Ilomaus —“ I would not give up the mists 
that so spiritualise our mountains, for all the bine skies of Italy. ” 
A good picture must have shades as woll as lights , the photo¬ 
grapher cannot work unloss he has both So also man in the 
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world. All natures ’ greatness, and man’s greatness are born of 
mists and light The wheat grows because, 

“All night the damps around it fleet, 

All day it basks beneath the heat ” 

The rain that fertilises the soil is born of “ the bitter waters 
of the restless main’’ 

Ilenco, advises a poet 

“ Through weary ages, full of stripes and ruth 
Thought readies truth , 

Thiough offoits, long in ram, prophetic nood, 

Begets tho deed ’’ 

From (ho mists tli it Wordsworth saw, turn to Ins description 
of the Atlantic ocean as ho found him tint summer night The 
groat Ocean—where was he before all this mist’ He had faded 
into obsounty lie had giveu up “ Ins majesty ’’ The mist had 
usurped it So is it in life Men, proud of your groatuess, of 
your money, your learning, your office, learu the lessou here Pride 
goeth before fall 1 All will polish and humble you in the dust. 
Man’s mind and moral be ng are alone eternal 1 Be meek and 
lowly of heart, lire high, look up—and be lormg “ In tho woild 
of spirit there is no room for the origin of species ’’ In the sight of 
God, all aio eijual—the Irish widow pool and afflicted, who wont 
about beggiug beforo the house of uch men but was turuod out 
aud died at typhoid tevei, gave that fever to the rich, and so, says 
Carlylo, 'he gave practical prooi ol tho biotheihood of all meu, 
rich and poor Life moans not enjoyment but duty—'Service, 
roudored by man to man m tho light of love, sympathy derived 
by man from looking up As Wordsworth saw his light that mglit 
from the moon shining in the sky we must look up to God above, 
and if we look up, wo too hear a voice, as Woidsworth heard tho 
voice of tne waters—the voice of a higher self coming from tho 
“ fixed, abysmal gloomy, breathing place ” of oui minds anl heaits 
which says u Man, thou hast the eternity of thought aud immor¬ 
tality of action Fimto as thou art, thou ait infinite, if only thou 
wilt live pure in the light of God, and love ” 

So, says Wordsworth, this moonlight scene wis to him an 
education It taught lnm the divinity of man which is made to 
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Omergo from las daikncss This moral of tho moonlight visioH 
may be summed up in tho words of anothoi poet ( Longfellow ) —• 
“ Out of tho shadows of niglit 
Tho world rolls into light , 

It is day-break every whero’*. 

Or, it might be summed up ill the words of ords worth himsolf. 

“ As the ample moon 
In tho stillness of a summer even 
Bising belaud i thick and lofty giovo, 

Bums like ,iu unoonsuimng hre of light, 

In the green trees , and kuidhng rn all sid'>s, 

Their loaiy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glonous is hm own, 

Yea, with her own im <np into 1, by powoi 
(1 ip leious and s.mene bik p > vir abides 
Tn man’s celestial spuit , vntuc thus 
Sots foith and migmuos hei self , thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent luo, 

From the encumbrance of inoital life, 

From onoi, disappointment—-nay, Loin gitilt , 

And sometimes so relenting justice wills, 

From palpable oppressions of dospau ” 

(Lvciiioion Bk IV), 

But there are other los-oas—which this moonlight Vision 
teaches -and these I shall deal with next tune 
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Y 

“ all eye and ALL EAR ’ 

OR 

WORDSWORTH’S IDEAL OF EDUCATION. 


I pointed out on tho last occasion ono of tho morals drawn by 
Wordsworth from his moonlight vision—that moral is that man 
is mado “ to food upon infinity ” and to get light out of his 
vary darkness I pioceod now to tho other lessons of tho poet’s 
vision. 

What is it that first strikes us when we road tho description 
of the moonlight vision as givon by the poot * It is his mention 
of tho detached sights he saw—that is to say, there is tho moun¬ 
tain ho and his two companions Wore climbing 5 the warm, 
breezeloss night , the mist , tho sudden light that fell upon tho 
ground , tho moon shining abovo , tho ocoan rondored invisible ‘ 
the roar of waters issuing from the shore Each of those sights 
has its own peculiarity , each plays its part, so to say, in produ¬ 
cing tho beauty of the scene and resulting in a moonlight vision , 
each looked at without reference to all the rest, lias not that 
attractiveness which is duo to the combined offeot of all It is 
like a picturo , when you see a good painting of a mau and tall 
into admiration, the effect produced on your mind is the losult of 
all tho organs of tho man, his head, Ins eyes, Ins nose, his hands 
and legs and so forth combining m a harmonious whole So docs 
Nature, says Wordsworth, work and teach She takes hold of a 
number of “ outward things,” that is, external objects , moulds 
them, joins them, and makes each of them impart its “ supremacy” 
—whatever of virtue it has—to the rest Thus the detached 
units are made to serve one another and live for and love ono another 
in harmony. All the sights work together for good and it is their 
co-operation, their “ interchangeable supremacy,” their mutual 
sernce, their combination, not their isolation, which constituted 
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tlio glory o£ the s< one, tho beauty of the sight revealed in the form 
of a moonlight night 

To undei stand this thoioughly, I will ask you to take the oaso 
of a sentence A sontence expresses a thought When you say 
“ I saw a man,” you use four words, each having its own meaning 
and representing its own thought, differing from that of tho re3t 
You combine the four words and tho combination produces a new 
thought altogether That new thought, how did it come about 9 
I5y each word co-operating with the lost, imparting itsown meaning 
to them and thus out of diversity came unity —harmony of thought 
embodied in the oentence So does Natuio teach us by hor 
sights 

And, says Wordsworth, here is a great lesson for us, first, as 
to our thinking faculty, secondly, as to tho development of oui 
chniacto, and tlnidly, as to our bocial natnie 

Lot mo tako oacli of these m order and endeavour to point 
the poot s moral First, as to our uitilhit When we are thinking 
on any subject winch wo wish to study, how does our mind procood 
to work J Aro wo not liko Wordsworth unending .Snowdon tlnifc 
summer night Wo read, collect facts, gathoi information, sift 
them, examine their accuracy, their relevancy, choose, reject , and 
when wo have gone through that mental toil, wo put tho relevant 
facts together, and reason from them and creato at last our own 
theory on the subject. Some one has Liuly remeiked, ‘ deep 
thought is prolonged thought ” Wordsworth describes it in tho 
Prelude in a more apt and expressive phiase He calls it 1 steady 
moods of thoughtfulness matuiod to inspiration ” ( 15k III, lines 

148 and 14b ) And these stoady moods aio like tho climbing up 
of Wordsworth that moonlight night to the top of Snowdon Tho 
mind climbs amidst darkness and mist, sees details of information, 
puts them togother, makes them exercise mutual domination and at 
last finds light This is the ‘ creative soul” of man So hisnund is 
exactly like tho mind of Nature Ho can, says Wordsworth, “build 
up greatest things from least suggestions , ” living in a 
world of hfo, not enslaved by “ sensible impressions,” that is, the 
mere ontward show of objects and occurrences, he too can, like 
Nature, “ hold lit converse with tho spiritual world ” “ No man,” 

wroto Louis Stexonson ip lus ‘ Ordered South/ can find out tho 
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world, says Solomon, from beginning to end, becauso the world is 
in Ins heart . ..we admire splendid views and pictures , and yet 
what is truly admirable is ratlior the mind within us, that gathers 
together these scattered details for its delight and makes, out of 
certain colours, certain distributions of graduated light and dark¬ 
ness, that mtolligiblo whole which we call a picture or a viow ” 
Such is the glory ol man’s intellect, his thinking power, Ins 
reasoning faculty 

Do you say this is true only of great mtollocts, geniuses, that 
it applies to thorn only, and not to the man of ordinary capacities ? 
That question is answered by Wordsworth'- dosoiiption of his 
moonlight vision Every sight he saw that night was not by itself 
and in itself groat Some wore majostic , others small Foi in¬ 
stance, tho mountain, the moon, tho Atlantic, the lulls, the sky 
wore great , tho mist, tho patch of light on tho turf were small 
And yet even the small ones had their own part in tho scene , they 
too served and oxorcisod thoir own influence , and contributed to 
its beauty So every one of us who has a mind and is made to 
think, can coutnbuto to niako the thought of the day on all great 
questions affecting the welfare of tho state and society, by using 
our minds, by thinking dooply, steadily, not superficially Some 
ono on ono occasion remarked to Darwin that all great discoveries in 
science wore due to gifted scientists, men of gmius and first-rate 
capacity Darwin protested He replied that such men sucreodod 
not only hocauso of their own gifted talents but also because of tho 
work done before them by men of mediocre merit. Carl}lo thought 
that the world’s progress is due to great men But that notion is 
now modified Groat men are made whole small men think and 
act greatly “ Among dull hoaits a prophet novoi glow ’ But 
what do most of us do ? Wo do not think , We are mdolont , wo 
live m the midst of excitement, hurry and worry 

So society loses all vigour, purity of thought For clear 
thought the mind must go into what is called “ a committee of tho 
whole ”—that means silent meditation, a tune to think quietly 
How many of us do that ? To how many of us may bo put tho 
question which a Quakor put to Southoy The latter once ex¬ 
plained to tho foimor how busy ho was doing somothing or other 
every day regularly fiom morning to night The Quakor heard 
Southey and calmly asked , A°d, AJr Southey, whon dost thee 
find time to think ? 
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The same holds good of the law of (hamctcr. What is chara¬ 
cter .Tolm Stuart Mill defines it as “ a completely fashioned 
will , ” and that is a correct definition Read the chapter on “ The 
Formation of Habits ” in the Psychology of the late Prof James 
and you will fully understand it Or read his “ Plain Talks to 
Young Men and Teachers ” lie, there, demonstrates that man is 
mado of Will and Reason , Ins Will is Ins executive powor, Ins 
Covorninoiit , Ins Reason is his Judina! powor, Ins High Court of 
Justice The former impels h,m to action, the lattor tolls him how 
to act A drunkard knows drink is a curse—his reason is all right 
but when tho temptation comes, the decision of the judiciary is sot 
at naught, because the executive—his will-powei—is woak fie 
has not that masterly self contiol, which, says Prof James, is 
“ the key to all character ” I wish to do cortam work at a certain 
time Reason tolls mo and I resolve Rut tho lime comes, I 
doubt , [ idle away and gossip and the work is not done A woak 
will again ' Frof Rnlgwick was once in Switzerland when the 
Couoial Flection was announced m England llo was informed 
by tlio^o who knew that the party for whom he intonded to voto 
had no chance and was sine to bo defeated , that, therefore, it 
was useless for him to return to England and give las yoto 
Rut duty was duty—lie Was i citizen , and whether las voto would 
bo of use or not, lie must do las duty So he came all tho way, 
voted, and wont back to Switzeiland That is will-power, “ tho 
strength of Cod rovoalcd in Man, resolute and persistont obo- 
dieneo to Cod ” Now, maik the bearing this has on Words- 
woith’s moial from las moonlight vision As tho scone of that 
vision was made up of its units of mountain, brooze, mist, hills, the 
moon, and so forth, man is mado of his crowd of passions Each 
of these is a uuit by itself They must be combined, as Naturo 
combined tho units of that moonlight night Each must serve, 
control, liolp tho rest There must bo mutual domination, help 
ful co-operation Tho Will and the Reason must combine and 
exercise what Wordsworth calls interchangeable supremacy ” 
They must go into •• a comraittoo of the whole , ’’ and then 
you develop chaiactor, winch moans a balanced soul What does 
tho photographer say to you when you give him a sitting for your 
likeness ? u Stoady, ploase, ” ho says All character means 
steadiness of couduct m virtue, truth, purity of thought and action, 
clearness of mind and morals Hence said Tukaram, our Maratha 
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Saint “ Learn to meditate, to lotire into tho sanctuary of your 
heart , oultivate silence , and acquue a steady mind ” Tins is the 
synoptic talent of man, who learns to govern his passions—it is 
the same talent which Nature exeicisod when she prosen tod the 
moonlight vision to Wordsworth , it is the talent which each of 
us must exorcise to ho good thinkers and good men 

If you understand what this oveprossion synoptic talent moans 
you will, I am sure, entei fully into the spirit of tho losson which 
Wordsworth intends to convey by means of his moonlight vision 
It is the talent which enables a man to take a general view of tho 
details of a subject on which In is thinking, and in this World 
of action and life, to act as a man of punuple, not as a man of ex- 
pedioncy. Lord Ourzon once contrasted the synoptic tali nt with 
what he called “ tho departmental mind ’ A man brought up as a 
man of businoss only may and often does become an ovpert in that 
business, but what ho gains m depth he loses m breadth Ihs 
views aro coloured by all bo knows about that bnsiuess, and he 
talks and acts what in slang is called ‘‘shop ” Such men are like tho 
man described in tho Ecilesiastes —the man that holds the plough 
and glowoth in tho goad,” “whose talk is of bullocks ” Such men, 
says tho Ecclesiastes, “shall not be sought for in public counsel nor 
sit high in the congregation ' Wordswoith m his Essay on Boot- 
ry has pointed out the narrowing influence of specialism “ A 
Savant,” ho said, “who is also not a poet in soul and a religionist in 
heart is a feeble and unhappy creature ” Accoiding to lam, man 
is endowed with imagination, thepowor to cieito a whole out of de¬ 
tails, and command a vision 

Imagination ho tolls us “isbub another name for cloai insight, * 
“amplitude of mind,” and “Iteason in her most exalted mood Wo 
somotimos think that to be imaginative is to bo a di camor, a man of 
fancy, who has no hold on tho leality of things and life But that 
is not its meaning It means “courage, faith, organizing power, 
a knowledge of the human heart, sympathy, judgment and good 
sense ” Two scientists of world-wido fame have declared that some 
of tho greatest scientific discovenos have boon due to imagination. 
Of Galvani it has boon told that he noticed tho movements of a 
frog under abnormal excitation and thus stumbled on the truths of 
galvanism 

Now, it Is this power of thmkmg and leasonmg so as to 
croate an intelligible whole, and of acting m tho world as a man of 
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correct pr nciplo and balancod soul which Woidsworth lllustiates 
by means of his moonligLt vision Lot us not forget but let us 
hug to our bosoms the last but not the least lesson which he tea¬ 
ches by moans of it To produce the moonlight Vision, Nature em¬ 
ployed several sights-—-the mountain, the breo/oless summer niglit ( 
the mist, the Hash of light on the turf, the moon &e Each play¬ 
ed its part, and each was “endowed with interchangeable supre¬ 
macy ” There was no small or great among them , no rivalry, no 
jealousy, no quarrel for greatuess but all sorved one another 
Thero is a lesson for ns 1 We too must regard ourselves, whatovet 
our position, our talents, as bomgs intended by God to serve ono 
another, give up jnide, and so think and act in a spirit of lovo as 
to advance the well-being of the Stato which protects us and 
the society in which wo live We come into the world to 
mimstei, not to ho ministered unto No service is small in the eye 
of God Every one can do something to promote the good of 
his fellows Gnly, ( says Wordsworth ), “he all eye and all ear” 
sotting in motion a long tram of thoughts, living deep and high 
and boyond tho lovo of self, of material things, of sensuous 
enjoyments Tttat learnt and secured will of itself, without 
any effort, produce “ a wise and understanding heart,” and 
endow you with tho power to think deeply and act highly, as 
a man of character 

“A wiso and understanding heart'” Do you know whonco 
that expression conies r> It is to be found in the Bible Solomon, 
when be was King of Israel, had a droam. God appeared to lnm 
in a vision and asked Solomon to stato what he wanted Tho King 
hskod foi tho gift of “a wiso and understanding heart ” God 
gavo lum that and said that because Solomon had asked for it, 
and not for long life, riches, or honour, Ho would give him tlieso 
also “A wise and understanding hoart” means insight, good 
sonse, sound judgment but those come from living a life of purity 
m obediouco to God, recognising that love is tho law, tho embodi¬ 
ed principle of lifo. 
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In an article contributed by lum to the pag09 of the lhbbcit 
Journal of Januaiy, 1004, Sir Oliver Lodge tells a stoiy of Glads¬ 
tone, which cairies valuable institution to many of us, young or 
old. Sir Olvvoi there wroto —“ 1 have been Mr Gladstone 
in an attitude of rapt and oarnoit attention not to the words of 
tlio Thblo, winch any one might be glad to road, nor to tlio words 
of the Prayer Hook but to the utterance from the pulpit of a 
very ordmiry disco uso ” Tu short, Mr Gladstone had cultivated 
the faculty of hearing, and was known to be, in Wordsworth’s 
language, “ all ear ” He was a careful listener, and that was 
ono of the causes of his greatness in thought and action, whether as 
a public man 01 m pmate life What mado Gladstone so attontivo 
oven to the dullest discourse ^ There aro people who say that they 
do not go to Chuicli, bocauao the sermons there are so dull There 
are men who want something novel, something exciting, grand, to 
aiouso their lutorost and inspire their minds, or else life is insipid 
and they know not what to do with themselves Such people for¬ 
got that the dullness is not in what they see or in what or whom 
they hear so much as in themselves, because they have not gone 
about the right cultivation of then power of sight and sound If 
we aro wise, we can loam from even the dullest mind and draw 
out of lifo’s daily, common, sights, pleasure and enjoyment for our 
minds and inspiration for our conduct And this is Wordsworth’s 
doctnne To lnm “ tho meanest flower that blows” could “ give 
thoughts that too often lie too deep foi tears ” He “ sought for 
present good in life’s familiar face” and “ built theieon ” his “ hope 
of good to como” (The Prelude Bk XIII. lines 61 to 63) He 
was thus what Mmtorlenik says of Emerson “ the sago of our com- 
59 
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mon days.” To him, again, mon who 9tnko us as ignorant “tlia 
men of tho stieot ” as we call them, were “open schools,” where he 

“Saw into the depth of human souls, 

Souls that appear to hare no doptli at all 
To careless eyes ” 

(The Prelude Bk Sill, lines 166 to 168) 

And so, the poet tells us he learnt “from tho mouths of mon 
obscure and lowly, truths replcto with honour ” 

But for tins wo must use, not abuse or misuse, our oyes 
and ears 

The whole world is a whispering gallery “Hare you found out,” 
wrote Emerson, to a child, “ that nature is always talking to you, 
especially when jou are alone, though slio has not tho gift of arti¬ 
culate speech ?” All great religions preach this great truth Our 
Hindu Scnptuios declare (rod by tho name of Nada Biahma (tho 
supremo sound or musician) The whole Universe, wo road in 
them, is the toice of trod Tho Vedas were revealed to the Rishis 
by what they hand , henco they aie called tho Shrutis (what was 
heard) In tho Old Testament of the Bible, God spoko to Adam, and 
Adam heard , He spoko to Moses, and Moses heaid , Paul was 
converted by what he heaid Christ Jesus began every lesson of his 
Sermon on tho Mount by sayiug “Ye have heaid it said ” Ac¬ 
cording to the devotional school of Hinduism (tho school of tho 
saints) heanmj (Shiavanam) is the fir-t ingredient or essence of truo 
dovotion 

In what I said about Wordsworth’s basic principle of life, viz 
“ tho child is father of the man,” I pointed out how ) according to 
to him, a child’s ears are sensitive to sound of overy kind Anothor 
lover of Nature, Thoreau, says that in our childhood, our ears are 
so fresh, attentive, and percipient that we detect at that period tho 
finest music in tho sound at which all Nature assists To a child, 
says Thoreau, “ there is music in sound alone ” This sensitive¬ 
ness of the ear is a gift, a capacity which we must develop as we 
grow and use as we live And it is because we do not develop it 
that our education becomes faulty Young men at school oi in 
college got into the habit of mispronouncing words, because they 
have not cultivated their ears so as to catch the pronunciations of 
their teachers and their professors and learn. 
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To Wordsworth every sight was a re md, andovory sound was 
a voico , silence itself was speech When all is noiseloss, we think 
we hoar nothing But not so with poets, sunts, and thoughtful 
men Pious Hindoos are fond of telling a story told of a man who 
went to a saint and askod tho latter f * Whero is God ? show 
me ” The saint was silent The man askod .i-comd tune , but again 
the saint would not answer The question was 10 ,mated a numbor 
of times for nearly half an hour with tLo samo insult The saint 
remained stolidly silent The onquirer lost Jus temper “ What 
he cried out in rage “ you always preach about God md pi ay But 
when I ask you where He is, yon do not speak Ik tins your roli- 
gion ? ” The saint calmly broko ins silenm and said '* Brothor, 
why do you say I have not spoken p What hare I been doing 
all this time when you have boon questioning mo i My vory silonco 
is speech, God discovers Himself by His silence ” And tins is true 
To find God wo must retire into tho sanctuary of our hearts , “ tho 
deepest power is usually silent , ” “ silonco is God's attribute , ” 

“ all great things are boin of silence” And honeo our saint 
Tukaiam preached that God is to be found not by reasoning and 
discus&uig but by silent meditation and tho expeiionco realised 
thereby Tho scientist Romanos doclaied tho same 

Go into a forest whon all is still and silent , or, if you are in 
a city, stand on a road at dead of night, whon man and his wifo 
haYe gone to sleep, tho roads are demited, and you are alono with 
the sky overhead and earth bolow , not a breath of humm or other 
sound—all is silent And as tho silence of the mlitudo makes its 
entrance into your hoart, do you not hoar as if there was a sound 
—wliat Keats described as 

“ A littlo noisoless noise among the loaves 
Born of the very sigh that silence heaves t 7> 

Even the misanthrope Byron felt this whon ho wioto — 

“ And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 

And yet the forest loavos seemed stirred in prayer ” 

It is on such occasions that man knows Ins power of inspira¬ 
tion, however little he may be ‘‘Never less alone than when alone ” 

Hence Wordsworth learnt from Naturo’s silence and sounds, 
lessons of wisdom and of strength Silence, he says, touched him 
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no loss than sound (The Prelude Bk VII, line3 36 and 37) Si¬ 
lent brooding, deep moditation gave lnm “ the harvest of a quiet 
eye ” or “ the inner eye which is the bliss of solitude ” It is said 
of him that lie had so sensitive an car that he could hear even a 
pm-fall From what he saw with the eye he heard with tho ear 
He frequented lonoly places, hills, valleys, dales, and mused , but 
whonevei an acorn, “from its cup dislodged, through sero leaves 
rustled,” his ear turned to the sound ( The Prelude Bk I, linos 
81 to 85; A river flowing was to him “a river murmuring and 
talking to itsolf” ( The Prelude Bk IV, linos 119 and 120) 119 

heard no noises but always “Voices’' m all he saw and heard of 
sound from Nature and Natuie’s scenes To him the roar of 
mountain torrents was not a roar but “a Voice” (The Prelude Bk 
V, lines 383 and 384) If the air stirred the leaves, it was then 
“not voiceless” (Tho Prelude Bk. VI, linos 84 and 85 ) Rocks 
“muttered close upon” Ins cars , ‘ black drizzling ciags” spoke “by 
tho way-side as if a Voice wore m them,” the stream raved , (Tho 
Trolude Bk VI, lines <>30 to (>83 ) To him ‘ the voicoloss 
worm ou tho uufiequentod lull,” tbit i>, the gloiv-worm clear shin¬ 
ing was a mosseugoi of peace and work becauso it breathed “ton- 
don css and love” (The Pieludo Bk VIC, linos 40 to 43) 
“ Wild biooks prattled from invisible haunts ” 

Thus, •jays Woidswoith, because he was “all eye aud all ear,” 
every sight or sound, each “ iu its degioo of power, administered 
to grandeur or tenderness” He found beauty, the spirit of lovo 
everyvvlieie , the world was not a desert, dull and dreary, but full 
of inspiration And why J Because he had so trained his o_ye and 
his oar as to look “in steadiness” and find among ‘ loast things an 
under-sense of groatest”, ho had learnt to soe “tho paits as 
parts but with a feeling of the whole ” That is to say, he was not 
oppressed by individual sights or sounds , ho refeired them to tho 
Universal of winch they formed a part This is tho synoptic talent 
Wlion we witness a fact, and do not ponder, and do not seek the 
whonce, the why, and what for of it, it corrupts us But if wo 
refor it to a general principle, we loarn its connection with life, 
and we become connected thinkers Do not neglect small things 
because they aio email Do not make light of common duties be¬ 
cause they are trivial, the} are our daily light, they form our cha¬ 
racter and show tho mettle wo aro made of “ Moan and small 
things oft^p (hpcover great ones,” says Bacon m hts Jdiancemnt of 
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Learning , and ho illustrates it by the oxample of the magnetic vir¬ 
tue of iron which was first seen m noodles The fall of an apple 
from its treo lod Sir Isaac Newton to discover the law of gravita¬ 
tion Brunnel took lus first lesson in forming tho Thames Tunnel 
from a tiny ship-worm lie saw how the little creature bored 
through the wood with its well-armed head first in one direction, 
thon m another till the archway was completo ‘Naturo shows 
herself best m her smallost works’’ Aristotle illustrates it by 
showing how the idea of a common-wealth rose and finds its ideal 
in a family. A good state aud a good society grow out of the 
good family life of its citizens , and a goo 1 family grows out of 
the good life of each individual composing it Thoreforo, all pub¬ 
lic reform grows out of personal rofonn— tho refoiin of the in¬ 
dividual To be able to govern others, you must know 
to govorn yourself Before you aspiro to be statesmen, 
you must become men And we become men when we mako 
tho Universal, not our petty selves, tho centre of our thoughts 
and actions Tho Univoi^al is God, Nature is His school , there 
wo must learn to labour, love, and wait Then it is that we ac¬ 
quire true manhood 

Wo shall havo road tho Pi elude in vain, if wo have not learnt 
fioni it liow this spirit of manhood is to be u< ipiuod, according to 
Woidsworth s teaching From all I havo ondoavourod to -ay so 
far on tho jPi elude, two or tlnoo mam points emerge foi ourpractice. 
Lust, he holds that whatever else men mav or miy not bo, all men 
aic bum poets and are so created as to have tho obligation laid up¬ 
on tliora of culti rating tho poetic spirit Of every child, ho says 

“ Feeling has to him imparted power 

That through the growing faculties of sonso 
Doth like an Agont of tho One great Mind 
Create, cieator and receivor both, 

Working but m alliance with tho works 
Which it beholds—such verily is tho first 
Poetic spirit of our human life, 

By uniform control of after years, 

In most, abated or suppressed 

( Tho Proludo Bk. II, lmea 253 to 263) 

This sounds strange to us, because the world has from of old 
believed that a poet is a genius born not made and that poetry 
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means dreaming and indulging in illusions, fancies, not caring 
for facts But if wo think it oyer carefully, we shall find the 
popular boliof erroneous It is true that every man is not born a 
poet, if to be a poet means to bo a Shakespeare, a Milton, a Words¬ 
worth or a Kahdas or a Bhavabhuti But overy man is born a poet, 
if poetry means the power of the right interpretation of kfo, tho 
capacity to enter into tho inner spirit of life’s meaning God is 
described m our Upanish ids and tho Bhagawad G ta as the Poet 
( Kan ), bocause ho is tho Soer, the Knower of all And that 
word Kavi, stands for a poet because it means “ the wise ’ Now, 
if I tell you it is tho duty of you all to be poots, you will perhaps 
domur to my statomont and sot mo down for a man advising you to 
do the impo siblo But will you laugh at mo and think I am demand¬ 
ing what is beyond your power if I say it is the duty of every one 
of you—of all of us—to be “ wiao ” ? And what is wisdom but 
knowing tho true moaning of life, seeing things in their true pers¬ 
pective, and acting accordingly p Whatever we are, wo havo all 
to interpret life, and we all, each m his own way, some in a 
narrow way, others with a broad outlook, interpret it. This capa 
city overy ono of us possessos—the power to see, to hoar, to think, 
to ask tho moaning of it all, and to act on the strongth of the 
light afforded to each This is our idealising faculty, oveiy child 
has it and manifests it. It is always curious to seo, to hear, to 
know , and talos, stories of adventure, of what is not mere mat- 
tor-of-fact, delight the child That shows our inuato propensity 
not to mistake appearance for reality but to search for the real be¬ 
hind tho apparent That is tho mind s transmuting and transfigur¬ 
ing powor-the power of getting to tho heart of tilings The lawyor 
who is a lawyor and no moro, or tho tiadei who is a trader and no¬ 
thing olso, or tho scholar who is a scholar only, mtoiprcts life each 
according to the nauow circle of his own woik and occupation That 
is lus class bias Ilo forgets that his narrow circle glows out of 
the largor circlo of life that it is but a part of tho whole , and 
that ho lives tiuly, works efficiently as a member of society when 
ho does his work with due regard to tho whole It is this truth 
which led to the foundation of Universities What is tho object of a 
University ? Is it to produce men fitted for the professions ? No— 
its object is to produce men with universal, not narrow, minds, fit¬ 
ted for the conduct of life, men with large views and broad minds. 
Galen stud, “The best physigian is ^lso a philosopher” Of the law- 
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yer it ia said that he is a social scavenger , the merchant the unified 
of nations and peoples Those of you who have read Sir William 
Hamilton’s philosophical works will remember that he prescribes as 
the rule of judgment what he calls “the Law of Parsimony/’ the Law 
by which we are onabled to resolve somo of our beliefs into oth ra, 
and to refer them to a moie general belief This Law holds good 
of life in all its aspects What do wo do whon wo think or act t 
We rofor, consciously or unconsciously ovory particular to a 
general , a fact of thought is reducod 01 referred to a rule , a 
course of action is referred to a principle , to see the 
whole in the particular , the Universal in tho partial and vice 
vetsa This is making each thought, each action of ours “ revolve 
round a substantial centre ” ( Tho Prelude Bk VIII, linos 430 

and 431) This is thinking , it is acting Wo all do it and have to 
do it You go to a school , you movo among a number of beys , 
that school has a code of lules , ovory ouo flunks and acts or is 
required to think and act with roferonce to thorn Is it not ? That 
is exactly the case with reference to all tho situations, spheres, and 
pnase3 of human lifo And that is what I moan by interpreting 
life It is a necessity of oui being to mtorprot lifo—our part in 
it, our connection With it, our duty aud interest in it and so forth 
A miser interprets life with reference to his money , a ploasuro- 
seekor with referonco to his appetites of tho sonso , a patriot with 
reference to his country , a snut With roferonce to God and Huma¬ 
nity All of us are jnetisui), bsca ho wo are bom poets—some 
badly, others nobly All of us idealiso life and tilings, according 
to his own view and standard of living 

Now, Wordsworth asks if tins jmtic faculty is tho very ossenco 
of our nature and a necessity of our condition , is it not our duty 
to develop it rightly aud nobly, to grow in a ad with it, aud not 
allow it to narrow itself and dooay J Life is a circle , a cirdo has 
a centre—-life is a circle in motion and it moves round its centre , 
its centre is the Universal spirit, tho spirit which binds mon to¬ 
gether and makes for all we hold doar—family, society, govern¬ 
ment What is that spirit but Love ? Interpret life by moans of 
sympathy and trust, which are love Honco said Shakospearo . 
“ What a poor centre for man when bis centre is his own self ' ” 

How is this capacity to mterprot life by moans of the best light 
in us to be gained i Wordsworth answors By cultivating the 
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Spirit of u wise passiveness ” Now, mark that phrase Make & 
mental note of it Thoroughly undeistand it. 

First, you know what passiveness means. The dictionaries 
give its meaning as follows “ Not active , receiving or suffering 
without resistance ” Our eyos are made to see , our ears are made 
to hoar, and we cannot chooso but see and hoar But if Wo sco 
and hoar without understanding and thinking and foimmg our own 
judgments, seeing, wo soo not, hoanng, wo hoar not If you road 
a book, and fill your rami with its contents without understand¬ 
ing it, then your mind has received nothing Passiveness implies 
obodionco , submission , trust And it is tho first necessity and con¬ 
dition of all growth, mental or moral, physical, or spiritual You 
will nover learn to purpose, grow to olficioncy, and become wise , if 
you start with an ov ll mind, a suspecting heart You must, says 
"Wordsworth, stait with 

“ that kind 

Of prcposscT ion without winch Iho soul 
liocoives no knowledge that can bring forth good, ” 
( riel Bk VIII, linos 321 to 32C ) 

To command, you must first know to obey To rise, you must 
first bend. If you take a book to study and your desire is to learn 
from it, you must approach it in a spirit of obohence, that is, not 
as a cntic but as a lover Then you learn But if you take it in 
hand in a captious spirit, thinking that you know all, you will not 
got to a right perception either of its merits or faults So also in 
our intercourse with one auothei If you doal with a man, think¬ 
ing low of luin and highly of yourself, you will never inspire con¬ 
fidence, gain luflucueo, and attract his heart Be, therefore, 
advises Wordswoitli, passive, lirat of all, obpehent, willing to 
learn, ready to see, swift to hear, (puck to receive Behove that 
the world is good , that e> tl is ileetmg , that the soul of all of you is 
light and love, and that you will find it if you patiently learn and 
ponder—that is, if you are passive. 

Not passive only, though, but ivisely passive. Mere passiveness 
is slavery Each of us has not only passive qualities but also 
actue capacitos What I see, hear, observe, read, find, I can by 
force of my own thought make a part of my own being , I can 
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create as I am a created bamg. Just as cacliof us has a name (listing* 
lushing oach from the rest, so each is a pet son, a personality. 

tl Points liavo we all of us within our souls 
Where all stand single ” 

( Prelude Bk lit. linos 85 and SG ) 

This personality is each individual’s character, growing out of 
the active impulso of his mind and heart and operating by way of 
his thought, conduct, and mode of life That peisonaLty will 
grow to puiposo and unfold itself, if we are msely obedient That 
is, if wc move in life With judicious, not blind, obedionco That, 
again, requires explanation Every one can t/ne as woll as icceiie 
And education moans gunny as Woll as tereioiny Bays Words¬ 
worth 

“ Thou must give 
Else never can receive r 

( Prelude Bk XII, linos 276 and 277. ) 

That is, whether you loarn properly, fiom a book glow wisely 
in character from a high example, and develop your 
own personality rightly, depends on the attention, tho 
sympathy and faith winch you bring out of your own self so as to 
make it opoiato on and profit from the book oi tho example Chara- 
ctei, as has been truly’said, is not taught so much as it is caught 
lienee says Wordsworth m anothor poom “Minds that have 
nothing toconfor have littlo to recoivo ” All deponds on the state of 
our own minds Oarlylo and Emerson, ono night, walked through 
the streets of London Oarlylo asked Emerson what he thought of 
it Emerson askod Carlyle in loturn “ What do you seo i ” 
Oarlyle said — u I soe the Dovil ” Emerson replied u I soe 
tho Angol ” Eaoh answered according to tho angle of his own 
view. Carlyle was a dyspeptic, was irritable, and tho life of 
London was to him dismal Emerson was a man of joy and hope, 
and the inner spirit of that life was to him divine, though outward¬ 
ly it seomed all fevor and excitement Whether Carlyle or Emer¬ 
son was right may bo a question , but the point I am trying to 
emphasise is that each saw for himself, pondered, and made his 
mmd’s eye, Ins transfiguring capacity of thought, work on tho 
sights and aeated What oach gate out of his own mind ho 
received. 
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All depends, then, on what we gue from our own minds and 
hearts while receiving impressions from what we read, see, or hear. 

“ Things that are not 
As the mind answers to them or the heart 
Is prompt or slow to feel ” 

( Prelude Bk VII, linos 669 to 671 ) 

We can be good givers as well as bad givers If we are good 
givers, we roceive good , if we give ill, we receive ill As a 
Hindustani proverb has it, if I am good, tho whole world will bo 
good “ Tho world is a looking glass Laugh at it, it laughs 
Frown on it, it frowns ” All depends on what wo give out of our 
own minds Hence, said Ohnst Josus “ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive ” Lovo and tho world lovos you , hato, the world 
hates you Feai difficulties , they frown and you faint , welcome 
them and meet them in faith, hope, patience, and work m love—• 
they sooner or later befriend tho man of silont trust Wo are paid 
in this world in our own coin—m the com of our own mind’s and 
life’s mintage 

If that is so. says Wordsworth, umto wisdom to passivenesi, 
and loarn and labour foi life’s trials What is wisdom ? A dis¬ 
cerning mind, penetrating insight, a oloar intellect. 
But a clear mtollect is tho product of pm e sympa 
thios, purity of mind, punty of heart, purity of life 
A mind enslaved by prejudice, a heart enfeoblod by passions, 
cannot think clearly, cannot got to tho heart of things, see their 
hidden meaning, and chat ms* means calmness , and to bo calm, 
you must bo pure “ The pure m hoait seo God ” Therefore, the 
ultimate of life’s light for our guidance is a culm muni — “ High 
calm which marks the stiong ” Hence our Hindu Sciiptures begin 
and end with tho tlnico told holy benediction “Shanti, Slianti, 
Shanti ” (Peace r peace' poace'). And Christ Je3us advised 
“Peace, be still ” It is when Wo cultivate this spirit of peace that, 
according to Wordsworth, “ we recognise a giandeunn the beat¬ 
ings of the heart '' ( Prelude Bk I, hues 413 and 414 ) , we 
derive “ faith in tho marvellous things ” ( The Prelude Bk. II, 
line 347), we “ coalesce all things into sympathy” ( The Pioludo * 
Bk II, line 389), we look for “universal things ” from “ the com¬ 
mon countenance of earth and sky” (|Bk III, lines 106 and 107 ) 
So the wu>e passiveness of Wordsworth moans “moods of calm¬ 
ness” (Prelude Bk, XIII, line 1 ) and “ omotion ” which all 
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can cultivate—aotive thought lestrained, regulated by a pure 
heart and life, TI 113 phrase of Wordsworth’s has its analogue in 
Buddha’s Nirvana, the Bhagavad Gita’s Shanti (Peace), and in 
(< the poace winch passeth understanding” of the Bible Nirvana 
is supposed by some to mean a state of repose, of quiet implying 
quiscence, doing nothing but sitting still That 13 not what 
Buddha meant Our saint Tukaram has explained what it really 
means It means sincerity, and purity of mind and heart, arising 
from silent meditation and trust m God, and the restraining of our 
passions so as to rogulato thorn by Divine Will “ Not mine, but 
Thy Will be done 1 ” Tlio peace of the BiHo, tho Shanti of the 
Bhagavad Gita, the Nirvana of Buddha al 1 imply an active mind 
and life, led by calmnoss, by 3olf-mastery, by pure thinking, pure 
action, a puro lifo This is sublimely put in the Bhagavad 
Gita — 

“*T5Fitsprfr srpTfqr 1 

?tr tssvrr ^Tr(%*TRnr°nr v iB^^ « 

( That man attains knowledge who is dovotod to it and by 
boing addicted to it seeks it by first mastering his self He who 
attains knowledge obtaino3 eternal peace ” And all moan what 
a modern poet ( Mr William Watson ) calls “ stillness on the baso 
of power ” It is roposeful ouergy If any of you wish to know 
moro of it, read Mrs. Annie Call’s suggestive book, “ Power 
through repose ” 

That is u wise passiveuess” —the capacity to soo God in man, 
and in Nature, and to find beauty in the hoait of things, and find 
our heaven on earth amidst life’s fleeting forms and varying dis¬ 
tractions Such wise pasnccncss is and ought to bo tho aim of all 
education, says Wordsworth It comes to him, says tho Kathopa- 
nishad, whoso nnnd is “ ondowod with love and knowledge”—the 
love and knowledge of the Universal, that is, God And, such 
knowledge and love como to him who learns and labours to train 
Jus oyes and his ears in the school and the collego of Nature “ Be 
now all eye and all oar ” to her sights and sounds—and all things 
shall be added unto you That is the sum and substance of Words¬ 
worth’s teaching 

How Naturo taught him—what methods she employed, wha t 
examinations he passed m her school and college so as to enable 
him to acquire the power of “ wise passiveness ” will form the 
subject of our next study. 




WORDSWORTHS PRELUDE 

-o-;- 

YII. 

WORDSWORTH’S IDEA OF NATURE 
WIIAT IS NATURE ? 

NATURE IS TRUTH OR ORDER, 

-o«o >=■- 

“Onco during the Matabolo war”, say» acorrespondent writing 
to Sir Lewis Miehell, the biographer of Cecil Rhodes, ‘‘wo wore on 
tho mareh one lovely moonlight night, expecting a sharp engage¬ 
ment at day-break, when lie ( Rhodos ) suddenly said 1 How 
glorious tins and how lucky you aro to bo bore’ How much 
better to be here under tho stars thinking out groat problems » ” 
Now, I do not supposo any one disputes tho fact that Cecil 
Rhodos was a practical man, not a moro thconser and droamor. 
Tho passage quoted above shows how ardontly ho worshipped 
Nature and how he thought ho owod Ins great ideas to her No 
wonder Wordsworth regarded her as oui first, higkost, and boot 
toachcr It is good for us to know this, and to cultivate a love for 
Nature and hor forms and scenoiy in the right spirit. That ought 
not to bo difficult m a country liko India, where Nature has been 
worshipped as a deity, where the Himalayas, tho Ganges, tho 
Ocean, tho sun, tho moon, and tho stars, not to montion othei 
manifold works of Naturo, have stood in the popular mind as 
symbols of tho Almighty and the Eternal But has not that 
symbolic worship degenoratod into meie foirn and is it not a fact 
that, generally speaking, Nature stands for most of us as some¬ 
thing inanimate—a blind forco ? How many are there among us 
eager to open our lioarU to know 11 what lambows teach, and 
sunsets show ? ” Dr Woidsworth, grandson of the poet, 
lecturing to his classo3 in Elphmstonc Collcgo on “ The Prelude ” 
34 years ago, ofton complained that Indian students lacked tho 
fervent spirit for Natuio which one might expect them to possess as 
an inborn endowment of the East Dr Selby, for long Professor 
and Principal of the Deccan College, was known to make the same 
complaint. We go to hill-stataons in search of health, we look for 
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pure water and pure air there ; we admire the beauty of scenery 
presented to our view at the several “ points ” ( as they are called) 
of those hills , but what do wo learn of lessons for life's conduct 
and inspiration from the sights which hi attire there exhibits ? In 
that respect wo remain what Wordsworth m his Prelude calls 
“ mere pensioners on outward forms ”—we lack the power of vision, 
the spiritual faculty, not because we have it not, but becauso wo 
rarely cultivate it And yet our Yodas and our Upamshads, our 
Sanskrit poets—wliat arc they but inspiration in its highest aspoct 
which came from Nature to men who deeply pored over her book, 

/ extracted her inner meaning, and discovered, to use Amiel’s words 
' I that “ every landscape is a state of the soul ” 

Once I happened to visit Karnal, a sacred place of pilgnmago 
according to Hindus, not far from Baroda It is on the banks of 
the great rivor Nerbuda, whoso wide expanse of flow gives the 
place a charming aspect, and makes it a fit place for meditation 
and high thoughts. I left tho place one night, accompanied by a 
Marathi labourer who carried my kit We bad to cross the rivor and 
wo crossedit on foot where tho water was shallow We found a rock 


just in tho middle of our path aud the water running past it mado 
a sound that had a soft music of its own Wo were silent walkers , 
the moon slunmg in tho sky above shod her soft light on the river 
below , and all around seemed like a fairy land My Maratha coolie 
walking behind mo, all of a sudden, stoppod, dropped the load he 
earned on tho lock, and, as if caught and inspired by the holy 
vision of the place, heightened just at that moment by the moon¬ 
light scene and the lordly flow of tho river, ho folded his hands, 
closed Ins eyes, raised them to the moon aboao, and then looking 
on tho rivor below, cued out 11 Mother Nerbuda ! how mother¬ 
ly thou art 1 ” Then he took up the load from the rook and we 
walked on, again silently I did not like to interrupt tho course 
of lus thoughts, whatever they were, just at that moment But 
after I had walked on a mile or so with him and leached the rail¬ 
way station, I asked him what had made him suddenly drop my 
lut on the rock and address the river “ Sahib >, ” he 
replied, “ does she not feed and punfy us with her 
holy water and is she not like a Mother ’ ” The 
prosaic fact that a river gives us water to drink was 
brought home to his mmd by the sonse of his own eyes , but to 
what and whom did he owo his belief that the river purified the soul 
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of man ? To many or most of us that belief stands for a supersti¬ 
tion , but the man I speak of and his race owe the belief to thoir 
Vedas and Ujpannhads The Maratha labourer had indeed not read 
them and knew nothing of them , but their teaching, filtored down 
to the masses through ages, had run m his blood and so ho blind¬ 
ly clung to the belief as the source of the “ mystery and hopo ” 
of man. Nature’s “ rivers populous with gliding lif' ” run a courso 
similiar to that of man’s life , taking thoir birth from ^pungs, 
lying hidden in the deep recesses ot mountain", the} How into tlio 
light of day, run not a straight but a ?ig-zag course, feitili-e fields, 
servo man, and at last find then way into the life of the gieat 
Ocean So too, man is born, lives and finds lus life in death 

“ As the Hindoos draw 
Their holy Ganges fiom a skyey fount, 

Even so deduce the stream of human life 
From heads of power divine and hope or trust 
That our existence winds her stately course 
Boneath tho sun, like GaDges to make part 
Of a living Ocean ” 

( The Excursion Bk III,) 

It is this lesson taught by Nature that led tho Vedas and the 
Upauishads to invest her forms and images with a soul and a life 
divmo, which thiow the seer of tho Upamshad into an mspnation, 
a tranco, as ho behold the sun and praj ed to God 

tt o Feeder, remove from my sight this di&c of tho sun, which 
hides from me the face of the Truth, so that I may bo able to & eo 
the nature of that Truth ” 

That was exactly the inspiration cxpencnced by the Wanderer 
of Wordsworth’s Excursion, when, as a “ giowing youth beholding 
the sun rise up from the naked top of a bold headland,” he lost all 
sense of his animal being, “ the high hour ” became to him one of 
b visitation from the living God ’ and 

a Bapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mmd was a thanks-givmg to the power 
That made him , it was blessedness and loye.’ 
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Verily, Wordsworth who could write thus of the Ganges and 
the sun, had the genius of a llishi —he was a Itishi himself For, 
to the llishi, Nature in all hor forms and images was not a mere 
grower of wheat and rice, and producer of water aud other commodi¬ 
ties to fill men’s stomachs and contribute to their physical com¬ 
forts , but they discernod hor inner meaning by their inward senso 
and found in hor more than what the bare politician and tho 
economist finds—-she was to them the best mspirei of oui thoughts 
and our ideals, and the awakener of the divine personality of man 

If this fact is grasped, if this teaching of the Vedas and the 
Upamshads and tho homage paid by our llishis and poots such as 
Kalidas and Bhavabhuti is rightly eomprchondod, wo aro aolo to 
comprehend too Wordswoith’s teaching that Nature is our mother, 
and that she holds beforo us liei “ book ” in all the stages of our 
giowth, 

‘‘ When she would enter on her tender scheme 
Of teaching comprehension with delight 
And mingling playful with pathetic thoughts ” 

( Tho Proludc Bk III, lines 555 to 558.) 

According to Wordsworth, then, Nature 13 Life, a Power, a 
Soul, because in her sovereignty are made manifest “ presences of 
God’s mystorious power ” ( The Prelude Bk IX, lines 234 and 

235 ) To him tho foims of Nature he saw m the sky and on tho 
earth were not u prospects ” but “ presences ”, the lulls were not 
u sights ” but “ visions, ” and the solitudes of “ lonely places ” wero 
not Nature’s silences but “ Souls,” ( Prolude Bk I, linos 461 to 
467 ), endowed with life, with energy, “ an active pnnciplo, ” 
ns Wordswo th torms it in the lines with which tho 9th Book of 
his Excursion commences , all employed in a ministry, for the in¬ 
struction, onlightonment and elovation,m fact the evolution, of man 

According to the Hindu Scriptuios, what we call the crea¬ 
tion—the ico) Id outsido us and tho mind within us—havo come out 
of God , they are the materialised manifestations of tho Supromo 
Spirit, tho One without a Socond, Brahma, who is the Prana, the 
Soul of Souls In one of the IJpnni shads, we read “ Hence proceed 
all the soas and mountains , hence flow tho rivers m all directions , 
henoe all the herbs and tho sap, and thus His Inner Self dwells 
within all beings ” The inanimate objects of Nature existed in Him 
before the creation as matter ( Prakrit) ) and tho IKmi ( Shahda ) 
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existed in Him then as Sound ( Nada ). By His creative act 
these came out In the Kathopnmskad we are told that dwelling 
in the cavity of man’s heart the Supreme Spirit materialises from 
time to time into the outer world as incarnations This is the 
throe-fold aspect of tho Universe, the cosmological, the ethical and 
the historical All schools of Hindu philosophy are agreed so far 
Shankarachaiya, howovoi, holds that the creation is an illusion , 
Bamanuja and other followers of tho Bhakh or devotional school 
regard it as a reality For our presont purpose it is enough for us 
to fix our attention on this touching of the Hindu Scriptures that 
the wvld existed before its creation as maifri and a 3 the nord 01 
bound ( Shabda or Nada ) in God Hence, on account of the crea¬ 
tive act. Ho is called Nada Brahma ( God who becamo the Word 
01 Sound ) And henco it is that tho Mahomodan saint, Kabir, 
who belonged to tho Bhikti or devotional school, teimed God Adi- 
Shabda, ( The Woid that was in the Beginning ) 

That reminds us of the same thought contained in tho Bible. 
Tho fourth of the Gospels, known as St John’s, which presents 
to us, in a spmtual aspect, tho mind and life of Christ 
says —■“ In tho beginning was the Word , and the Word was 
with God , and the Woid was God The same was in the beginning 
with God All things were made by liim , and without Him was 
not anything that was made In Him was life , and the life was 
the light of men ” A little further on St John says - And tho 
Word was made flesh. ” 

Thus, bith according to the Hindu Sonptuios and the Biblo 
the risible universe is God’s Word manifested, by utterance , and, 
in tho language of the saintly James Martmeau, “ creation is 
nothing else tliau his thinking aloud ” That is to say, God’s word 
or sound ( Shabda or Nada, according to Hindus, or u the word that 
was with God,” and was afterwards made “ into all things ” and 
“ became flesh v in Christ, “ the Divine woid,” according to St. 
John ), is yet finding its expression, its divine utterance, m all wo 
see Says Martmeau l ' All Speak, if wo could hear, the moods of 
Ins mind ” This is also Wordsworth’s teaching In his u Stanzas 
on tho powor of Sound ” ho says 

a By one pervading spirit 
Of tones and numbers all things are controlled 
As Sages taught. ” 
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And it finds terse expression in his sonnet on the sight he saw 
one eremng from Calais Beach —— 

“ It is a beauteous evening calm and free ; 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration , the broad sun 
Is sinking down m its tranquillity , 

The gentleness of heaven is on the sea ; 

Listen 1 the Mighty being is awake 
And doth with His eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder everlastingly ” 

Or, if you w*sh, to still more clearly comprehend the spirit of 
the teaching, you would do Well to read and reflect on the lines in 
Wordsworth’s Excursion, which describe “ a curious child, ” who 
applied to his ear “ the convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ” 
picked up on the sea-shoie , and listened to its “sonorous ca¬ 
dences,” proclaiming its “ mystonoua union with the sea ” “ Even 

such a shell,” says the poet, “ the Universe itself is to the ear of 
Faith.” It is what Hindus would call the A'ada, Brahma or what 
8 t John calls in Ins Gospel “ the Woid that was with God, ” and 
which, according to Wordswoith, has come into this world as 
u harmony ” whose stay, ” he s ays, “ is m the world that shall 
not pass away. ” 

That is what Wordsworth means when ho writes of Nature as 
a Power, a Soul, manifesting “ presences of God’s mystenous 
power ” : 

“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 

A motion, and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking beings, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 

( From hoes composed a lew miles above Tintein Abbe) ) 

This motion and this spirit rolling through all things posses® 
and manifest, according to Wordsworth, certain qualities and these 
wo shall endeavour to grasp in our next study of the Prelude 
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No VIII 

WORDSWORTH’S IDEA OF NATURE. 
( WHAT IS NATURE ?) 

-- 


u Xaluie's Self, which is the heath of God ” 

( Prelude Bk V, Line 221 ) 

In our last study I d-ew your attention to that portion of the 
teaching of the Hindu Scrip tines and the Bible, according to which 
the Universe of objocts that wo see outnde us and the Universe of 
Mind within us are manifestations of God This Supreme Spirit 
which Wordsworth calls “ a motion ” rolling “ through all things ” 
and wlndi animates Natuie, is descubod in Hindu religion as Sac- 
ch dananda ), an attribute of the Deity composed of threo 

qualities (1) sat, which is the same as Older, Truth, (2) chit, Thought 
or Intelligence, and (3) annnda tho Passion of Joij Now, a careful 
and close study of Wordsworth’s poetry, especially of his Prelude, 
discovers for us, in my hurab’e opirnon, the fact that it is 
these three qualities which he ascribes to Nature , and I presume 
that the question “ What is Nature according to Wordsworth 
cannot be better answered than m these words of Hindu religion 
and philosophy u Nature is Sacchidunanda ” 

Let us now see how that is. It is a commonplace that Nature 
reveals herself to us by her orderliness “ Order is Heaven’s first 
law.” The ancient Greeks callod the Universe Cosmos, because it 
obeys certain fixed laws The sun rues m the morning, sets in the 
evening , one season follows another , of the wheat and rico that 
we eat, there is first the seed cast into earth, in darkness and si¬ 
lence, it grows on heat and moisture, then we have in regular suc¬ 
cession the blade, the ear, and at last tho full corn Galileo taught 
u 3 the law of earth’s rotation—that the Earth moves from West 
to East. That is, matter m orderly motion Darwin taught us 

that all organic life moves too like the earth—only with this dif- 
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ference that while tho earth moves from West to East, organic life 
moves from low to high. That is the law of Evolution. Nature is, 
therefore, described by Henry Drummond as “ the art of God ”—• 
not a blind force, but a settled design, a deliberate purpose which 
is being worked out on a settled plan, according to certain fixed 
laws That is the law of Unity, which is the same as Love—Evo¬ 
lution teaching us that everything is ascending and, in the words of 
Wordsworth, “ pourmg forth a hymn of triumph,” verifying our 
trust that all is working for good 

“ As the morning comes 
From out the bosom of the night. ” 

( The Prelude Bk X, lines 581 and 582 ) 

Science teaches us that “ nought that we know die3,” that all 
is above clianco and change, that ever smeo the creation, when¬ 
ever and however it began and came to bo, the forms of all that 
wo call matter have changed and are changing but the cliango is 
not from life to death but from one form of life into anothoi Thus 
there is dolibeiate action in obedience to a fixed law for an ulterior 
purpose There is no wasto in Nature , no ugliness Evon what 
is known as the parasite, which is supposed to live an ldlo life, feed¬ 
ing itself on and at tho oxpense and to the detriment of another 
plant or tree, has been discovered to be a blessing and to have its 
uses Tho fungi , that soora to our superficial observation to rotard 
the growth and corrupt the loots of trees, are helps, not hindrances, 
to tho lattci, because they seive and feed tho tioes by drawing 
food from the earth and communicating it to the treos. That is 
why you soo gardeners, when thoy get a plant or treo from a jungle 
or mid growth for the puipo3e of transplantation m their gardens, 
bring it and transplant it not only with it3 root but also with as 
much of its virgin soil as thoy can get hold of. This spirit of or¬ 
der, of unchangeable fixity and permanonco behind the changing 
forms of natural objects, manifests a law of imperishableness at 
the head of laws by which all that we see seems to live and die—-a 
law of life eternal behind the law of death. The Upamshads were 
struck with wonder at the working of that law , and carrying 
their vision behind the veil, discovered with their spiritual insight 
the all—pervading and eternal order as t{ the life that moves and 
abides, though the body pensheth ’* and gave it the name 
of “That Is/’ H that Alone which Is, ,? ^vhich, I veu- 
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tare to think, is the same as the “ I am that I am ” of 
the Biblo That is the Supremo Spirit, the Brahma which 
dwells in all Nature, mores in all objects, gives them motion, and 
“ rolls through all things ” All else changes , “ That Is, ” say the 
Upanishcids. Hence of this Unohanging, Eternal Spirit they 
wrote srfttT, “ It is, It is, ’ and when they summed 

up their teaching in the words that are ofton on our lips but 
not as ofton in our hearts and lives, these words I mean of the 
Mundafta Upamshad “ n “ Truth alone con¬ 

quers, not falsehood'”), they meant this indwelling Spirit or perma¬ 
nence, order, which “ rolls m all things ” What is this “ spirit, ” 
“ tins motion” as Wordsworth calls it but tho Sit, which is the first 
attribute of tho TDoity ? Tho word Sat means that which always 
exists , never changes , is imperishable, the Eternal and Ever 
Abiding amid the changing forms of life ” of tho Upanishads It 
moves all we behold , it is tho pervading life of things , it woiks 
etornally according to laws, which are, as itself, k ecd and eternal 
This is exactly the first idea of Nature presented to us in his Pre¬ 
lude by Wordsworth Turn to lines 102 to 104 of the 12th book 
of the Pi elude There he invokes Nature m tlieso words — 

“ O Soul of Naturo 1 that, by laws divine sustained and 
governed, still dost overflow with an impassioned life ” 

The laws divine here spokon of are tho law^> of tho spirit, the 
laws by which the poet m his Excursion tells us, 1 sense is made 
subservient still to moral puiposes, auxiliar to divine ”—laws, a 
due recognition of which, the poet goe-. on to soy, will make 
Science u a precious visitant,” bceauso they alone can guido Suence 
and scientists to furnish, “ a support not troachcrous, to the mind’s 
excursive power,” by teaching them 

u With patient interest to watch 

The procoss of things, and serve tho cause 

Of order and distinctness ” 

And why ? Because Naturo is order, and her images and 
forms give us 

“ Authentic tidings of invisible things, 

Of ebb and flow, and evor during power ” 

( The Excursion Bk. IV ) 

Are we not having “ authentic tidings of invisible things ” in 
our own days ? Forty or fifty years ago, when science was still m 
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its infancy an 1 tho laws of sound were not fully known or not 
fully realised, a divine, who was not a scientist bat who had the 
visionary power of the poet and prophet, wrote that every word 
that man utters does not die whon, after utterance, it has escaped 
and lost itself in the air, but is treasured up, floats ever in the 
atmosphere, waiting to boar witness either for or against the man 
who uttered it after his dea’h, and that this could be demonstrated 
if science could dense an instrument by which human words could 
bo gathered into it and preserved so as to be reproduced from and 
through it when requirod .Tamos Martineau whon ho wrote that 
had no conception of gramophones and phonographs But those 
hare corno and the learned divine’s vision of the potentialities of 
the spirit world that moves in Nature has been realised in its ma¬ 
terial form And we now see even with our senses how truly tho 
poet Longfellow wrote when, without the witness before him of 
gramophones and phonographs, lie said 

i“ The spa it-world around our world of sense 

’Floats like an atmosphere ” 

Moro marvollous still is the witness in our time of Marconi’s 
Wirolass telegraphy, “ which sets in motion by moans of a trans¬ 
mitter certain electric wares, which passing through tho ether, 
are received on a distant wire suspended from a kite or mast ” 
What is this ether but “ a mysterious, unsoon, colourless, odor¬ 
less suhstanco, inconceivably rarefiod something which is supposed 
to fill all spaoo ”—“ a spirit, a motion ” rolling through “ all 
things, ” as Wordsworth would say, giving u authentic tidings of 
invisible things” and tho life of order which is the life of Nature 
Nature then is “ the realm of order,” because hors is tho power of 
Truth, “ tho living Presence ” ( Prelude Bk V, lino 34 ), the Sat 
of Hindu religion and philosophy. 
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IX 

WORDSWORTH’S IDEA OF NATURE 
( WHAT IS NATURE ? ) 


Natwe is “ rhjKt reason” 

In our last study we considered one quality ascribed to Nature 
by Wordsworth in his Prelude—viz that Natuie is God’s Truth or 
Order manifested in the external universe which we seo , and I 
pointed out how that aspect of Nature had its analogue in the 
Sat (Truth ) of the expression Sacchidananda made familiar to us 
by the Hindu scriptures as a description of God and Ins Creation 
According to those Scriptures again, tho Univorso wo see is a 
materialised presentation of this thought, hence tho se< ond descrip¬ 
tion of him in the above-mentioned expression is Chit, which means 
mind. Nature, therefore, a Hindu philosopher would say, is God’s 
mind or thought revoaled It was the same t oncoption of Nature 
that led the Psalmist to sing “ He is the Lord our God His 
judgments are all in the earth,’’ meaning that this Thomjht or 
Reason is every moment made manifest to us m Nature Bearing 
those ideas of tho Hindu Scriptures and of tho Bible in mind, we 
shall endeavour today to explain to ourselves Wordsworth’s second 
attribute of Nature, as held up to our view in his Prelude In lines 
20 to 22 of the 13th Book of the Prelude, the poet describes 
Nature as 

<l A Pow'ei 

That is the visible quality and shape 
And image of right reason. " 

Nature is then, not morely teason, that is, judgment, but 
u right reason ”, or sound and perfect judgment. What does tha 
poet mean by that ? 

We know what the word reason means If you refer to any 
dictionary you find it defined as “ a faculty of the mind by which 
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it distinguishes truth from falsehood and which enables the possess¬ 
or to deduce interonces from facts or from propositions" , it 
is also defined as tl justice, equity, fairness ’’ Reason, therefore, 
implies a mind , and the mind is the seat of thought , thought is 
judgment, judgmont is logic , and logic is the the science of rea¬ 
soning. Roason, then, speaks logic. It is logical judgment The 
function of a logical judgment is to onable us to find out what are 
called “truth relationsthat is to say, to discorer the unities and 
differences between things. Hence the logical judgment is defined 
as the faculty which teaches us to “ subsume a particular undor a 
general’’ You have heard the famous saying of St Paul’s —“ wo 
are all members of one anothei,’’ meaning that human beings, as 
children of God, are knit together by a bond of brothorhood, of 
ono soul of humanity This is true not of mon only but also of the 
manifold works of God we see in tho Universe of objects. The law 
of gravitation winch Sir Isac Nowton discovered operates in the 
physical world and also m the world of men’s minds and morals. 
Each object in Nature performs its function not as an l&olatod unit, 
living and working by and for and within itself but by its relation 
to, connection with, and dependence upon all other objects This 
inter-dependence suggests and necessarily implies that thoy are 
all governed by a supieme life which is common to them all 
Standing by itself, each object is a particular, an unit, having its 
own peculiarities , but it has a class and it is tho object of science 
to classify it, and furthor, all science is now engaged in searching 
for the ultimate class, the one final cause or principle to which all 
the objects of Nature belong, by which they are held together, 
and which runs thiough them as their universal life or soul In 
the words of a scientist, u the world of life, so bafflmgly hetoro- 
geneous, is bomg revealed as a Universe, not a mere multiverse 
Everywhere unities are bemg perceived. What the poet and 
artist see instinctively, what tho metaphysician and the theologi* 
an reach deduetivoly, biology is trying to establish inductively ” 
So soience is m search of the universal from the particular. It is 
therefore, described as inductive , and inductive reasoning, under 
such scientists a3 Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall and many others who 
could be named, has beon revealing by degrees the mind and 
mystery of Nature, thanks to Bacon, the father of inductive 
thought 

It is the same in the world of action as in the world of 



ni'nd. To think clearly and reason wisely is to be ablo to dis¬ 
tinguish between facts and things, to classify them, and subsume 
the particular under a general, and thereby reduce them to a 
principle or rule That is reasoning To act well and nobly m 
life is to act as a man of character, which means acting on pnnoi- 
ple , and acting on punciple is living a life Union sal —a life ot 
purity which is fell© giveinmg soul of all men When we say Ulads- 
touo, or our late Queen Victoria Woro persons of chaiactcr what 
wo moan is that belaud all they di 1 in their livos, there was a 
latent force, a wholeness oi nature, “a Whole intellect” You 
have hoaid the oxpiession ‘ national cliaractei ’ What does that 
mean but that eveiy man, woman, or child belonging to a class called 
“ nation ’ ha^> not only Ins, hoi, or its ovn poculiai traits bub 
otliei titilts in common with all foirmng the gijiip ‘‘ nation ” By 
lefoinng each individual of the nation to those common trait3 
you subsumo the particular under the general Again, what is it 
you are doing when you read an authoi ' Are you not exorcising 
your logical judgment by trying to comprehend what is called his 
centraI idea, the substantial centre round which, as Woalsworth 
says m the Prelude, ovory airy thought moves l Hence Prof, 
Henry James advises us —•“ Auy author is easy if you can catch 
the contre of his vision ” 

These tlioughts will, I presumo, enable you toundeistand what, 
Wordsworth moans when ho describes Nature as “ the visible 
quality and shape and image of right reason ” He m^aus that 
just as man has mind, Nature ha>> also one Naturo's mmd too is 
roason or jndgmont, it 13 logical judgment, bocauso she too, like 
man, works from the particular to the general, or universal Her 
particular is the actual or objective that we see in the shape of the 
sky, the sun, the moon, the stars, the hills, valleys, rivers, dalos 
and so forth Behind this variety of forms which come and go, 
pass and repass, live and die and live again and die, lies the perma¬ 
nent form which wo do not see with our eyes but which is the 
Umveisal life of Spirit, the active and final principle and cause of 
all holding them together and enabling them to play their diverso 
parts, perform their special functions in the creation. This Uni¬ 
versal life scientists have tried to explain in various ways Some 
call it atomic or molecular enetgy , others call it the electron But 
as yet its discovery is the dospair of science This, however, stands 
true and grows truer with the rapid march of science that we live 
02 



in and are governed by a Universe of Spirit—the spiritual forced 
reign supreme in and over the world of matter, and both the Up a- 
mshads and Christ Jesns are coming to their own when the former 
proclaimed and the latter declared “Ye shall wor¬ 

ship God m Spirit ” It is this Universal Life behind the particu¬ 
lar which Carlyle called «the Eternal Aye ”, and Nature, says 
Wordsworth, manifests it as the Right Reason of God. Right rea¬ 
son, not wrong or false reason Why ? 

Man has also reason , he too can find facts, examine, compare, 
distinguish Bat Man’s mind, winch is the seat of his reasoning 
faculty, has its own idols,—his prejudices and passions—which Ba¬ 
con has mentioned and classified in his Advancement of Learning. 
These distort his reason , the despotism of the senses oppresses it 
and we do not see as we should or might see, because man is apt 
to be borne down by what Wordsworth calls “ the over-presSure of 
the times ” This optical exclusiveness of the human mind or rea¬ 
son, which is liable to exaggerate the present moment and bend it 
“ over much on superficial things,” pampering itself “ with meagre 
novelties of colour and proportion ” (to use Wordsworth’s words in 
lines 117 and 1)8 of the 12th Book of his Prelude ) makes man 
narrow We move in and look at life from our own petty cir¬ 
cles, our own private or class interests, forgetting that life is a 
larger, wider circle The Universe comprehends encircles, and 
unites us all and we have no vision of tho whole Life then becomes 
a burden—a vale of woe or pleasure , the senses rule us 

Some years ago the question was started by Mr W H 
Mallock, “ Is life worth living 9 ” and he wrote a fascinating book 
to answer the question It attracted a good deal of public atten¬ 
tion and led to much discussion in the pulpA and the press Vari¬ 
ous opinions were offered on the question Some said life was 
worth living , others said it was not , and each gave hi9 or her 
reasons from hia or her own point of view Bub none tackled the 
question so wisely and well as Punch With that fine insight, which 
has enabled him to hit the times on all momentous questions and 
on all critical occasions and has made him one of England’s best 
assets and institutions, Punch gave an answer to the question, 
which settled it for all, literate and illiterate So long as learned 
men wrote and wrangled, the ordinary man did not know what to 
say and make of life But Punch's answer hit the nail on the head, 
because It made both the learned and the unlearned not only laugh 
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— vhich ia Punoh’a/raf mission—but a’so wise. For what did 
Punch say to the question “ Is life worth living ? ” lie said 
a It depends on the hoar." And that is true We complain of life, be¬ 
cause we live too well, eat to excess and drink wines, spoil our 
livers, and get dyspepsia, dypiominia, and liver complaints. All de¬ 
pends on the mental and moral attitudo of each man, whether life 
is to him worth living or not Life becomes dull, dreary and wo 
become sceptics, misanthropes, cynics, because Wu have not culti¬ 
vated the vision and intelligence of the whole, we have not accus¬ 
tomed ourselves to imbibe the spirit of the Umoersal whilo moving 
on the partial stage of daily and hourly life Oar poor minds are 
caught by individual events and experiences , and wo exaggerate 
them They weigh on us bocause we have not learnt to weigh them 
in the scalo of the Universal They sour our reason, because of 
“ the injurious sway of place and circumstance ” ( The Prelude 

Bk III, lines 102 anl 103. ) What is necessary, therefore, to 
enable our reason to perform ics function properly— its function, 
that is, of seeing everything “ steadily and whole,” from the 
broad, which is the universal, point of view—is a vivid imagination, 
that “ mystic touch of superior power,” which Wordsworth defines 
as lt absolute power, and clearest insight, amplitude of mind” 

11 And Reason in her most exalted mood ” 

( The Prelude Bk XIV, lines 190 to 193 ) 

This is what he calls “ right reason ”—judgment guided, con¬ 
trolled, verified by imagination, which means courage, faith, 
and sympathy These enable us to see the Universal in the par¬ 
ticular. Without imagination guiding reason, science, as I re¬ 
minded you in one of our previous studies of the Prelude, can dis¬ 
cover nothing Imagination means courage and faith—the faith 
that bolund all we see is unity, love, as the law of all life, that 
every thing is working for good It is not the poet only who has 
need of imagination Tho scientist too must have it As Tyndall once 
declared, the moods of the scientist in the laboratory are akin to the 
moods of tho poot, and that some of the greatest scientific dis¬ 
coveries have been due to imagination. Says a scientist “Though 
science in itself is not emotional, being supposed to be purely in¬ 
tellectual, its ideal has an emotional aspect, for accurate knowledge 
is incomplete without good feeling and right conduct. This world 
is not a stony sphinx but a throbbing life, which to know is to 
love.” What is thi3 imagination but the faculty whioh enables 
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man to put himsolf in the situation of others before judging them ? 
Imagination means fooling, and it is the fooling of sympathy, an ex¬ 
panded heart And it is the heart which really and in the last re¬ 
sort governs the world “ All great thoughts come from the heart ” 
said La Bruyere-*' the heart has more to do than the head with the 
pleasures or rather promoting the pleasures of society ” u With the 
heart a man believes unto righteousness,” said St Paul According 
to Pascal, u the heart has reasons which the reason knows not of ” 
Hence the Upamshads tell us that the Universal, the Supreme is 
comprehended by the heait and the mind ( ^T^RR’T^rrPT^'fff )> 
not the mmd first and heart afterwards The heart i; the seat of 
affection , and you must approach men with affection if you aro to 
win them The statesman, the religious and social reformer, the 
school-master mu3t have an expansive and oxpandod heart guid¬ 
ing their intellects or else they fail and bring woe According to 
Wordsworth without u imaginative love and vision of the whole ” 
—of the Universal, not the particular—men, whether of science or 
otlior pursuit in life become nothing but “ the minds of their o vn 
oyes ”—they becomo narrow, cynical, materialistic , and they can- 
not rule or guide their followmon or live nohlo and useful lives, 
public or private. None can command a vision, says Wordsworth, 

“ Through all the mighty common-wealth of things 
Up from the creeping plant to sovereign man ” 

unless he has the culture of the imagination By right reason then 
ho means the Mind or our logical judgment—controlled by the 
heart—the heart of sympathy, of affection So controlled and 
guided, our Reason enables U3 to be men of broad outlook on life, 
viewing all questions, regulating our actions, on the principle of 
the Unicoi s <1 —“ one God, one law, one element”—and that of 
faith m and love for man and men, not because they are of tins 
caste or that creed or race, but because we are all “ members of 
one another ” This is Right Reason, or “ Reason in hei most exal¬ 
ted mood ’’ 

Now, Wordsworth’s doctrine is that Nature possesses this 
<£ right reason,” this faculty of rousing the Umceisal in man, more 
than man and his works In Nature, he says, “ I looked for Uni¬ 
versal things” (The Prelude Bk III, lino 106), and Nature 
“ spake perpetual logic to my soqj,” not the logic of the senses, 
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not the science of the woildly, but the logic of the Universal soul, 
of faith, patience, love, teaching that good is the goal of all, be¬ 
cause Nature 

By an unrelenting agency 

Did bi id my feelings even as in a chain 

(The Prelude Bk III, lines 163 and 166 ) 

A few example' will serve to illustrate that doctrine 

Right reason, you understand, is “ amplitude of mind,” not a 
narrow mind That is, Nature taught him to loik at life steadily 
and see it whole, not as a distracted man drawn hither and thither 
but as one whoso diverse feoliugs love harmonised into one wholo 
—of hope, love, and eternity That is the vision of the wholo 
Tins spirit of the Universal ia roused in us the moment we introduce 
ourselves to the sights ol Nature For instance, you see the clouded 
face of a sorro.vful man , you see him. suffering , -you are moved 
by pity and sympathy But does it expand your heart and mind i 
Yoi sorrow and say, ‘ Oh, the misery and curse of life Why is 
man made to suffer and die J ” But turn to a similar sight of Na¬ 
ture Look at yondor sky—darkened by clouds , frowning, thun¬ 
dering , what is tho effect p A depression > No , because you 
see the vastness of space , you know and see that behind tho black 
of tho cloud, thero is the blue of the sky , and the light of tho 
Sun And aa you gaze, you forget youraolf, you become a drop in 
the ocean of oxistence, and the immensity and majesty of the sky 
gets hold of you and you are m >rged in tho Universal Soul 

“ Ho raised his eye 
Soul-smitten—for, that instant, did appear 
Lai go space, ’mid dreadful clouds, of purest sky, 

An azure disc—shield of tranquillity, 

Invisible, unlooked-for minister 
Of providential goodness over nigh ” 

( Wordsworth’s Sonnet composed during a storm ) 

Again, stand stand, alone under the skies when all is 
dark and silent during the midnight hour , gaze at 
tho stars—the very silence and calm sweep in, over, and 
around you, you lose your individuality in the Uni¬ 
versal, and there is what Martmeau calls “ a lapse of your little 
drop of existence into the boundless ocean of being, ” and you are 
absorbed in the immensity of life “ It is precisely when we 
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drink in fcho greatness of the Universe that we least miss the divine 
life within ourselves , precisely at the moment when the stellar 
circles glido over our head and the woilds swoop on profuse as 
spray from the hidden ocean of creative power , when the silliness 
of nature dissolves us away and we watch tho lights and listen to 
the loaves, scarce knowing that wi have eye or ear , then is it 
that m the profound reposo of sense we wake up to the grandeur 
of our moral being and fool, as if from the transparent air, the infi¬ 
nite purity wo are bound to seek ” ( Martineau’s Hours of Thought). 
Look at the sun as lie r sos in the morning and as he sets in the 
evomng , lo >k at the flowers as they bloon and fade and die to 
bloom again It is these sight > of Nature which turned Swodon- 
burg, tho matter of fact scientist, into Swodenburg the seer when he 
declared of her that “ she iterates her means perpetually on ‘'iicces- 
sivo planes,” adapts everything to infinity and goodness, by lifting 
everything at the end of ono use into a superior at the beginning 
of another use Wordsworth crossed tho Alps and looked Read 
his lines in tho Prelude ( Bk VI, linos i‘)2 to 616 ) and how that 
sight of Nature enabled lnm, ho says, “ to recognise the glory of 
his conscious soul,” how it revealed to him tho invisible world, 
wlioro 11 doth greatness make abode ” and taught him that our 
destiny lios “ in effort, expectation and desire. ” 

“ And something even more about to be ” 

That is, not death but life out of death, a 
life of duty and of progress eternal Read, reflect, enjoy 
tho poet’s Sonnet composed upon Westminister Bridge 
There Wordsworth tells you how London, with its ships, 
towers, domes, theatres, and temples “ open unto tho 
fields and tho sky ” struck his eyes and presented “ a sight so 
touching in its majesty,” seeming to wear ‘ tho beauty of the 
morning like a garment,” whon early one morning while London 
and his wife were yot sleeping and not a soul was astir, the poet 
stood on the Bridge caught the vision of London’s might and 
majesty, and exclaimed 

u And all that mighty heart is lying still 1 ” 

Lines of which Gladstone said u Omne tulit punctum ” Nature 
m the majesty of repose } 

Wordsworth stood in a street in London at dead of night— 
and there he found “ tho peace that comes with night ”—the 
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peace of infinity again ( Tho Prelude Bk VII, lines 650 to 662 ) 
Other illustrations from the Prelude might be multiplied to the 
same effect Eren the dark, dreary forms of Nature hare a sweep of 
the infinite beauty which impress us, send us aloft and magnify our 
hearts, amplify our minds tho moment We bohold thorn Two years ago 
a terrible inundation swept over His Highness the Nizam’s Hydra- 
bad As the raging waters, swelling and wrecking all, swept on des¬ 
troying thousands of His Highness’s subjects, he 3tood on a bridge 
watching, weeping, helpless Ilia heait hreavod and he cried. 

“ Lot me go too and porisli with my people ” There you have 
Shakespeare’s saying once more verified “ One touch of Nature 
makes the whole world kin ’’ Nature’s forms vary but her soul is uni¬ 
versal , and by holding before us the mirror of existence in its im¬ 
mensity, she instructs us to merge our potty selves in infinity and 
to look at life steadily and see it whole Hence she is right reason, 
which is his alone, says Wordsworth, who looks 

In steadiness, who hath among least things 

An under sonso of greatest sees tho parts 

As parts but with a feeling of the wholo 

( Prelude Bk VII, lines 733 to 73G ) 

That is why Emerson wiote “ The influence of fine sce¬ 
nery, the presonce of mountains, appeases our lrntations and ele¬ 
vates our friendships,’’ and touched us “ a certain loftiness of 
thought and adjusts particulars which can only come from an in¬ 
sight of their whole connection ” That is also why John Stuart 
Mill expresses himself to the same effect in his Autobiography as 
regards the influence of natural scenery That is what Gladstone 
meant when he said that nothiug set him up m mind and body as 
a mountain solitude The Rishis of India lived and learnt in the 
solitudes of Nature’s hills and forests , St Paul meditatod and 
trained himself m the desert of Arabia , Moses composed his 
psalm in the desert , Christ Jesus spent days and nights on 
Mount Olivet before preaching to the multitude Buddha be¬ 
took himself to Nature’s lonely places And all these became makers 
of men, founders and fathers of nations, because Nature, the Art of 
God, gave them the vision of the whole, a vivid imagination, a cul¬ 
tivated heart leadiug to an understanding mmd They got in¬ 
sight from Nature, not the foresight which passes for wisdom 
and statecraft and policy m the world of the senses All because 
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Nature is the image of right reason—she takes off our 
narrowness and littleness, and exalts oui minds and hearts from 
the particular to the Universal, from the lowest to the highest, and 
teaches us to govern our thoughts and actions by the law of Unity 
which is the law of Love or Sympathy 

It is probably this sense of Nature’s power which led the law¬ 
yers of ancient Rome to regard equity as the law of Nature In Ins 
Early Law and Custom, Sir Henry Sumner Maine has pomtod out 
how the odict of the Roman Pruetor gradually brought law into 
harmony with what is known as equity, “ completely transmuted 
the Roman junspiudeiico ” and became ultimately the fountain 
of nearly all modern continental law, of somo part of tho 
English liw, and of the greatest part of the exist 
ing Law of Nations u These principles ,” says that 
best of modern jurists, “ were finally considered by the Roman 
lawyers to fit in with a Crook philosophical conception, the law of 
Nature which was destined to have serious influence on human 
thought to our own days ” This law of Naturo as one of reason 
underlies tho legal principles of Narad a m our Hindu law and 
Sir Henry Maine legaids Narada as the founder of equity law m 
Hindu jurisprudence The same law of Nature was also described 
and understood as tho law of perfect reason and in its name many 
Wild thoones were propounded and many misdeeds done during 
the French Revolution But the poets and especially Wordsworth 
have given us a clear idea of what that law is It is tho law of 
right reason, because it is the law of t( spiritual love ” “ Love 
the Lord thy God and love thy neighbour as thyself, thereby you 
fulfil the law and the prophets ” What are the maxims of our law 
on which our Courts act but laws drawn from that Universal Law 
u All men are equal in tho eye of law , equality is equity , the law 
favours none ” All these are deductions from tho Universal Law 
of loYey preached and piuctised by Christ Josus, by Buddha, and 
Tukaram, and taught in the Upamshads—preached, practised and 
taught because discerned with the imaginative insight and vision 
of the whole given to them by God through Nature 
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( What rs Nature 9 ) 

Nat uk t" riyht teuton 

There id a mixun of English law with which British Courts of 
Justice and the adimmstiation of (riminal law in British India 
have made us familiar so much that it may be aptly said of 
it tint even a scho d-boy know- it, The maxim is that no man 
charged with an o'fence ought to be held guilty unless he ii proved 
by his prosecutoi to hivo committed that offence And there is 
anothor maxim of the same law which is oqually familiar via that 
the offonoe charged must bo established by strict piooE These 
maxims, on which our courts have been more or loss acting, have 
now and then been iobjected to criticism , and I have often mot 
veiy able men, lei^ed, one wo >ld siy, in the ways of the woild, 
who have cxpriiscd disapproval of the maxims in question on 
the ground that then practical woikmg ofton enables guilty men 
to oscapo and cucouragos cruno “ Those maxims, ’ sai 1 ono to mo 
some years ago and he was an English gentleman of groat admi¬ 
nistrative capacity and learning, who had served in high office in 
India for yeais and won distinction — 11 theso maxims were coined 
by oar British lawyers who were infected with the Englishman 3 lovo 
for liberty of the subject , they were coined to suit the needs of 
tho British m times when the King’s power in England was moro 
or loss despotic and his subjects required to bo protocted from harass¬ 
ment by means of criminal prosecutions But that period is gone and 
yet the maxims remain—and are worshipped by us even in India as a 
fetish , so your law becomes a liconce to crimo and criminals This 
view has always stiuck mo a 3 superficial and as one which fails to 
tako account of human nature and human needs One of the 
seivices which that best of modern jurists—“the late Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine—has rendored to civilised society by means of his 
works is that he has taught us how^o examine and find the origin 
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and history of legal ideas and their utility from their social and 
political point of view In one of his works he tells us that u legal 
conceptions are indeed extremely stable , many of them have their 
roots m the most solid portions of our nature , and those of them 
with which we are mo3t familiar have been for ages under the pro¬ 
tection of irresistible sovereign power ” It is one of the incalcu¬ 
lable benefits of a sane and close study of Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine's works that We learn from it how the legal conceptions of 
every country have their root in its theology It is the same in 
Hindu law, in anciont Roman law , and m English law Wbother 
among the ancient Hindus, Celts, Romans, or Greeks, lawyers 
were also pne&ts In the words of Auguste Comte, a hgal ma¬ 
xim was at first a theological transformed into a inetaph) sieal con- 
copLon u There arc no ancient philosophies," remarks Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine in his “ Early Law and Custom," “ and perhaps not 
many modern philosophies which may not be suspected of having 
their roots in a religion " And he shows there how m the Roman, 
the Athenian, and the Hindu law, a change in legal ldoas was 
produced by an alteration of religious ideas Of this law of evolu¬ 
tion exemplified in the domain of jurisprudence, Plato would have 
said tha”, it is an illustration of his tlioory—a sound one—that it 
is the philosopher who rules and guides the world Plato might 
have said more truly that it is the poet who rules and guides. 

Now, apply this tod to the maxims of law to which 1 havo 
refeirod and you will, I ventuie to think, find that those maxims 
<• havo their roots in the most solid poi ions of our nature, " as 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine would have said , that, m other words, 
they are legacies received by modern civilization from the best that 
is in the teaching, the life, tho mind of Christ Jesus, of the best of 
the Hindu Scriptures, of Buddha, and of Zorader All religions 
more or less hold that man is birn in corruption and sin , and if 
that theological conception had prevailed m its entirety to rule tho 
civilised portion of mankind, the world had been a dreary dosert, 
hard to live in , but it is the glory of the greatest of religious 
teachers that while not denying the sinfulness of human nature, 
they emphasised at tho sam3 time the Divine that is m man, and 
roused the instinct of love and faith that is in him as m the main 
the dominating factor of human progress and well-being. Those 
who would set aside the maxim of law that mau must be presumed 
to be innocent until he is proved by means of clear evidence to be 
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guilty are the pessimists of mankind--they believe that man is a 
selfish, sinful being, and a yiminal by nature, and must be treated 
as such They would hand men all over to the policeman and the 
Magistrate as jail birds and make short work of the saint and the 
seer, who is the poet But it is these latter who make our man¬ 
hood and found and feed society and state—but for them fami¬ 
ly, community, Government would perish in a w >rld with each man 
for himself and God for none Act in ordinary lift', private, poli¬ 
tical, or social on the principle that mtn is bad and see how it works. 
Look into the great epochs of history and see ho v it has wo ked 
Treat men as pawns in the garni of life, as suspects, and you see 
the proverb illustrated “ If you have the name, you might as 
well have the game” Suspicion begets suspicion , confidence breeds 
confidence , love engenders love In one of his novels Victor Hugo 
has depicted tho character of an Archbishop, who hod a butler in 
whom ho roposed implicit confidence and whom he troatod kindly 
Tho butler on one occasion stole some of his master’s silver coins 
The master found that out What did he do i Did he get angry 
and punish 9 No lie handed over to the butler his silver 
candle-sticks and said to him u Take these and be happy ” These 
words uttered in a spirit of love had, say* the novelist, the effect 
of creating deop remorse in the mind of the butler , his consciecne 
was awakened , he had wrong’d his master, and yet his master 
had been kind to hun Tint worked a complete change in the 
servant , and love reformed tho man This, you may say, is only 
in novels , in piactical life, kindness such as that of the Abbe in 
Hugo’s novel will only footer crime But the moral which the 
novelist wished to emphasise by means of tho story is that it is not 
by treating men as sinueis and suspects that you can reclaim them 
so much as by making them alive to the potentialities of goodness 
that is in them—by, in other words, rousing thorn by means of 
your love and faith to a sense of self respect It is not only in 
novels and religious books that we read of the power of love and 
faith Tho novolist, tho poet, and the saint only point out what 
takes place and will take place in actual life, if we but have eyes 
to see Of the poet Tennyson there is a story whioh in this con¬ 
nection will make my meaning pUm When on ono occasion he 
was walking m Convent Garden, he was stopped by a rough looking 
man ( who held out his hand to the poet and said ° You’r8 Mr 
Tennyson Look here, Sir J Here am I, I’ve been drunk for six 
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weeks out of the seven, but if you will shako me by the hand, I’m 
hanged if I ever get drunk again ' ” What was that but the moial 
awakening of the drunkard, caused by the sight of the poet The 
poet taught love and faith and the drunkaid felt that the divine 
spirit had its germ m him too The abysmal deeps of personality 
m its virtuous aspects were aroused by the poet’s personality Here 
*s another story pointing the same moral in actual life A lady, 
turning a corner in one of the streets of London, happened to run 
against a little street ragamuffin “ She stepped and with genuine¬ 
ness and grace, she begged his pardon The little chap took off 
his cap and said with a smile , 1 You'vo my parding, Miss, and 

you’re welcome to it And say, the next time jou iuu agin mo, 
you can knock mo clean down and I won’t say a word ’ Turning 
to another boy who was with him, when the lady was gone, he 
added 1 1 say, Jim, it’s fine having some ono a dang ycr parding, 
aint it 5 ” Christ Jesus discerned human natuio and tho potentiahti.es 
of love and faith m man when He preached “ Love those that 
hate you ” Ono of the best things that I load on that is an aitiole 
in the London Spectato) of May 14th, 1910, in which the writer 
said what ought to bo inscribed on tho heirts of u& all 
“ Really to forgive an enemy is itself a liberal education ’’ 
Tukaram and Eknath, our Maratha saints wore kind to all—even 
those who maligned and maltreated them. Why was it s because 
thep recognised tho abysmal deeps of peisonaUt> in evci)' human 
being and that the world could be made good by love and filth, not 
by suspicion and hatred, Man is no doubt sinful but he h is also 
the holy m him The worst and most wicked of men is uot with¬ 
out the divine in his heart and mind It requires only to be (Yoked, 
This truth which in our pndo and egotism wo nvsS was oxprossed 
centuries ago by St Augustine ‘ If you go doep enough down in¬ 
to the human, you corao to tho Divine ” It was a deop cons* ious- 
noss of this which led St Paul to address the men of Corinth m his 
Epistles to tho Corinthians as “ saints ” while revealing to them 
their deep sms “ Men will become what they are tiusted to be ” 
Browning in his “ Ring and the Book ’’ brings this point out most 
beautifully. The sinful Guido, found guilty of murder, had to be 
condemned to death. The Pope had to pass the sentence , bofore 
passing it he reasoned and hesitated and the question whether cor¬ 
rupted human nature had no hope perplexed him At last the 
memory of a night of thunder, lightnmg, and rain which he, the 
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Pope, had witnessed,—one of Nature’s sights of power—revived in 
him his faith that even m the character of the moot corrupt a gleam 
of goodness and hope may and does flash The Pope reasoned 
thus — 

I stood at Naples, a mg’.t oo dark, 

I could scarce haYO conjectured them was earth, 
Anywkeie, sky or sea, or world at all , 

But the night s black was burst tlimugh by abla/e, 
Thunder struck blow on blow, oarth ground and boro 
Through her whole length of mountain visible , 

There la> the city thick and pi tin with spires , 

And like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea , 

So may the truth bo flashod out by one blow , 

And Guido seo, ono instant, and be sivcd ” 

In auotlier pas&ago in Ins poems Browning calls tins innate 
spirit of goodness and hopo in man as “ the Giaud Perhaps ” 

Emu Bymn pessimist, as ho was, acknowledged it and calls it 
‘ the lightning of the mmd ” Whittier, Hie Amoncan poet, too, 
thought the sane He asks — 

“ Hast never come to theo an hour, 

A sudden gloam divine ? ' 

And Wordsworth, whoso Frclulc wo aio studying, records his 
conviction of tho Divine in man m these lines 

“1 am not heartless, for tliori’s not a man 
That lives who hath not known his godlike horns, 

And feels not what an orapire .ve inherit 
As natural bemgs in tho strength of Nature’' 

( Prelude Bk III, lines 190 to 194 ) 

We mheut this u lightning of tho mmd ' as Byron calls it, 
Gus goim of the Divine Intelligence, because we are heirs to Na- 
turo, who is the art of God And Nat iro is a Maid or Intelligence, 
Henco, says Wordsworth, go to her and get from hor the vision of the 
whole, “ the wholeness of intellect," the divine eye (Duyu-chikshu) 
of the Upamshads, tho theonaol the ancient Greeks, “the historical 
ultunite ” of tho best of the teachers of our own time Her forms, 
whatever they are teach you ‘‘comprehension with delight ” (Pre¬ 
lude Bk III, lino 557 ), that is, they please and expand your 
mmd and heart, make you feel that you are a citizen of the world, 
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a member of Humanity. They further mingle l< playful with 
pathetic thoughts ” (Prelude Bk III, line 558), that is, pleasure 
and pain are -o mixed in the exhibitions of Nature that the feel¬ 
ing engendered is one of majesty, repose, sobriety, tenderness 

The great works of man too give to us these , but not so as¬ 
suredly, not so impressively, not so unfailingly as the works of Na¬ 
ture From the great books, from groat lives, from history we 
may and can / no doubt, learn anl acquue right reason meaning 
amplitude of mind greatness of heart dominating wisdom of under¬ 
standing and enabling us to work and live in the faith that 
“ all things work together for gcod to them that love God ” But 
“ of the making of books th rs is no end and too much of reading 
is a weariness of the flesh ” For one book that propounds one 
thcoiy, there are thou ands tl at propoun 1 contrary theories , 
and all is confusion History too is apt to mislead Her pages 
are filled with deeds and misdeeds in tl e name of reform, patriot¬ 
ism, and creeds “ History repeats itself,” it is said , no , it does 
not as is fondly believod Biographies there are But what a 
chaos thore again ' “ Who is the happy warrior Wordsworth 
has told us But, one great man’s life is not like another’s Will 
you admire Washington, Shivap, Bismarck, Napoleon, Gladstone, 
Bacon—the list is endless , and you can find your pattern of great¬ 
ness or littleness as you want it anl com it But go to Nature— 
hor lulls, rivers, flowers, skie% Look at the corn—the seed cast 
into mother earth , silently it grows , patiently it comes out , 
takes the sunshine and the cloud and the dowwith equal pleasure , 
and the little thing becomes great and feeds you Here is patience, 
here is hope, hero is lovo , here is sympathy , here is eternity , 
thore is the life immortal—a life of silent benevolonco, woiking 
in stillness, waiting in strength and rOjOU mg in calmness That 
is “ the perpetual logic” of Nature—notour logic of the senses 
spoken of by Tennyson as “ magnetic mockeries ’ —it is “ perpe¬ 
tual logic ” because teaching us the Universal in the particular, it 
gives us what Wordsworth calls in line 6 20 of the 8th Book of 
the Prelude “ tho harmonising soul , ” it gives us “ trust in what 
we may become” ( Prelude Bk VII, line 650, ) Hence wrote 
the Amorican divine, Ohmmng “ Nature does not alienate me 
from society but reconciles me to it. In her older and beauty I 
see types and promises of a higher social state 

J8 tips a fond hope and tyust 9 When nations war with nations, 
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men cheat, oppress, prove false, yico and pleasure grow, the 
wicked prosper, and Ioyo seems to fail, we despair and call the 
saints, prophets and poets of Nature, which is God’s mind, false 
But Nature works slowly—and says “ through our temptations? 
aye, and our falls, our virtues appear ’* 

“ All tho jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm 
And all the angles of its strife 
Slow-rounding in a calm ” 

( Wlnttier ) 

And through many a jar and angle of strife, tho world n 
bound to get its calm of love and peace The process is long and 
weary, because it is Naturo’s law that tne higher the life, the 
longer it takes to come, and grow and endure The body grows 
quicker and dies soonor than the mind , the mind develops faster 
but perishes earlier than the moral m men Peace and love take 
longer time to find their own because they are of eternity , and 
the eternal is slow but suro "The mills of Iloaven grind slowly 
God’s justice and truth limp, but at last thoy overtake injustice and 
falsehood See how in our own days the question of international 
arbitration, laughed at as a dream by “ wise’’ men of the world, 
lias become a question of practical politics, and England and Ame¬ 
rica bare joined hands to avoid war and promote peace 1 See how 
China by one master-stroke of manhood has driven out tho curse 
of the opium habit—while in India, we, priding ourselves on our 
Rishis, our subtlety of intellect and our spirituality—all at a low 
ebb—have for years been discussing whether we should marry 
early and die young or not ' The world moves on, my young 
friends—God’s Righteousness, Truth, Lore, are slowly, silently 
working If we do not move with it, we must perish, Nature won’t 
have ns as members of her Universe marching onwards with the light 
of her “ right reason.” He, who knows that, sees that, hvos and 
works under its inspiration, has right reason For, right reason is 
the faith, the vision, the insight, the amplitude of mind which 
comes of living in the atmosphere of the Universal, that is God. 
The very darkness of that atmosphere is our brightness See the 
astronomer—when does he take his telescope and find his stars ? 
Not when the sky is bright , but at night, in darkness , nay, when 
the great eclipses come and the sky is the very depth of darknoss. 
Get this right reason , get it from Natuie—her sky, her stars, her 



hills, because “ in Nature God comes living says Martmean 
truly, <* to our presence—the Infinite Mind expresses itself and in 
the presence and sight and under the inspiration of her forms we 
move, in spite of ourselves, across His Majesty, and then we “ are 
alone with the truth of all things ” And yot not alone 1 The 
heart and mind of majesty and infinity she gives reconciles us to 
the world , man and society become dear , their good becomos our 
mission , and we mingle with our fellows and work, never baffled 
by blasted hopes or eager expectations but firm m the faith that a 
good, pure, life of love and smcenty, lived m trust, must holp to 
light our path and the path of all around u3 in this world This 
life can como to him only who loves and lives in the midst of 
Nature’s beauty—to him who can say with Kant “ The starry 
heavens above me teach that my body is related to vast spheres of 
matter which roll be vend my ken , so the moral law within me 
teaches that my soul n related to a Umvorse of goodness, beauty, 
and truth, winch needs another heaven than the one above me and 
a higher one than our sun warms ” 

To say this, to live it, is to ho pure in Heart and meek m spi¬ 
rit , and truly said Chust “ the puro in heart see God” and “the 
meek iu spirit inherit the earth ” That is exactly wliat the Upam - 
shads mean when thoy teach us to love and livo the good ( the 
shreya ) in preference to the pleasant ( the preya ), or that which 
pleases the sonses That is what Tukaram preached when ho saul 
that if in purity of mind wo worship Gol, all good will inevitably 
follow Tint is right reason That is why Wordsworth calls 
Nature, “ God’s word made manifest,” 

“ A Power 

That is the visible quality and shape 
And imago of r.ght reason , that matures 
Her processes by steadfast laws , gives birth 
To no impatient 01 fallacious hopes, 

No heat of passion or excessive zeal, 

No vain conceits , provokes to no quick turns 
Of self-applauding intellect , but trains 
To meekness , and exalts by humble faith , 

Holds up before the mind intoxicate 
With present objects, and the busy danco 
Of things that pass away, a temperate show 



Of objects that endure , and by this course 
Disposes her, when overfondly set 
On throwing off incumbrances, to seek 
In man and the frame of social life 
Whato’er there is desirable and good 
Of kindred permanence, unchanged in frame 
And function or through strict vicissitude 
Of life and death, revolving ” 

( The Prelude Bk XIII, lines 30 to 34 ) 
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XI. 

WORDSWORTH’S IDEAL OF NATURE 

( What is Nature ? ) 

Nature, “a passion she ’ 

—The Prelndo • Bk. VHT. lino ft5 > 

No 1 

To-day we deal with tho third aspect or attribute of Nature, 
according to Wordsworth’s new of her as presented in his 
Prelude He writes of her as a “ passion ” Ho says in linos 200 
and 291, Book XVI, that “ tho forms of Nature havo a passion in 
themselves ” In another place in tho Preludo Bk X, (linos 217 
and 218 ) he describes his yielding himself to Nature as u that 
strong and holy passion.” Now, passion is feeling, emotion, ex¬ 
citement. In Bock XIII, Wordsworth tells us that * emotion” 
and “ mood of calmness ” aie the “two attubutes ” which form 
“ sister horns that constitute her strength” , that, in other words, 
ho who is now all eye, now all oar ” to her, “ finds in her his 
best and purest friend,” because she excites his mind on the one 
hand, and calm 9 it on the other, and by means of this “inter¬ 
change of peaco and oxcitation, ” her student receive? two gifts 
( 1 ) “ the energy by winch he seeks the truth ” and ( 2 ) “that 
happy stillness of the mind which fits him to receive it when un¬ 
sought.” This combination of energy or aotinty with peace is 
termed by a modern poet (Mr. William Watson )“ stillness on 
the base of power ”, Mrs. Annie Call, to whose instructive book I 
have drawn attention in one of our previous studies, describes the 
combination as “ repose through power ” ; and that is the title of 
her book. The combination is known by various other names and 
expressions, some of which have become familiar as household 
words, such as “ innate ecstasy,” lt divine illumination,” “ beatific 
communion,” “silent blessedness,” “ impersonal tranquillity,” and 
“ hi^h calm which marks the strong ” This two-fold character 
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of Nature—her powor to excite and her powei to calm—is tvliat 
Wordsworth calls Nature’s passion, her power of feeling stamped 
m her as her inherent attribute and stamped by hoi on all, whether 
high or low, geniuses or humblest intellects, who attend to her 
forms and study in her school. What is this pa c sion of Nature, 
as described by Wordswoith but Ananda (joy) the third attribute 
of God (Brahma) m the sacred expression of the Hindu Scriptures 
Sacchidananda 3 According to those Scuptures, God, as manifested 
in Nature, is tir^t Sat, Truth or Order, secondly Chit, Mind, Reason, 
Intelligence, and thirdly Ananda or Joy lie, who is eternal, 
created the Universe by Ifis Thought and when it was created He 
was joy, because He is joy That joy ot God still provades the 
ITmveise—still the croation goes on, it is not complete and His 
Love by its calm pervades and manifests itself m its motion and 
evolution Hence lie is called *lnanda tupam ( tbe form of Joy) , 
and tho Joy is termed Paramananda ( Supromo Bliss ), So in the 
tiist chapter of Gonesis of tlio Bible wo aio told that when God 
had made the Earth and all its creatures, He “ saw everything 
that He had made, and behold, it was very good ” This goodness 
is the passion of Nature A careful study of Wordsworth s view 
of Natuie and of tho Hindu Scriptures, especially the Upamshads, 
will show that tho Ananda of the latter is the same as the passion 
of Joy ascribed by Wordsworth to “ the calm that Nature breathes 
among the hills and groves" ( The prelude Bk I, h’nes 280 and 
281) That calm, again, is exactly what Hindu sages call Shanti 
( Peace ) and is described by Wordsworth in lines 126 to 120 of 
the 14th Book of the Prelude, borrowing the language of the Bible 
( Phillipplans, IV,) as 

“ That peace 

Whioh passetli understanding, that repose 

In moral judgments which from this pure source 

Must come, or will by man be sought in vain ” 

There are passages m the Mahabhaiata , the Ramayana, and 
in the works of our poets such as Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, des" 
cribing how the sight of lulls and rivers leads the mind of man to 
lus Shanti or peace And Wordsworth too teaches the same 
Addressing Nature in lines 445 to 450 of the 2nd Book of the 
Prelude, he says that “ the gift of a faith that fails not, m all sorrow 
ray support,” which enabled him to u despair not of our Nature ” 
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eamo to linn from her “ winds, and sounding cataracts/’ and her 
“ mountains/’ because she fed his “ lofty speculations ” and in 
Nature he found 

“ A never-ending principle of joy 
And purest passion.” 

It is because of that power of Wordsworth’s poetry to breed m 
us a mind of this peace of God as manifested m Nature’s passion 
that Gladstone, says Lord Morley in his Biography of that great 
man, ( seo Vol I, page 96, 1st Fdn 1, was all his life unshaken in 
his devotion to that poet "We read there that Gladstone onco 
remarked that both Shelley and Wordsworth possessed the quality 
of combining and connecting everywhere external nature with 
the internal and unseen mmd, but that in application, that quality 
fretted and irritated Shelley, while, in the case of Wordsworth, 
it formed the koy to Ins “ peaceableness ” Mr Watson the poet 
calls it “ Wordsworth’s light ” and says that Wordsworth brought 
“ peace on birth”—that is to say, he has taught us how the end of 
Nature’s education of us inevitably breeds the power of peace. 
That power is free character, for, what is character but “the ability 
to remain cheerful, serene and hopeful under fire,” which comes of 
“ resolute and persistent obedience to God,” doing His will, what¬ 
ever befall, by leading a life of purity, service, duty and love p 

Such a lifo, says Wordsworth, Nature gives you, if you but 
learn from her, bocauso she is “ a passion/' holy and strong 

Let us now seo how Wordsworth has worked out lus idea and 
whothor it is in accordance with* facts. 

First, note how we are circumstanced in this world. We have 
the passions of desire, love, hatred and so forth. There is the 
“ passion ” of the body—the pleasures or joys of the sense, suoh 
as eating, drinking, all derived from the gratification of our 
physical organism These have passion too, beoause they excite 
us , and when we have them, we are gratified. But we know the 
end of their pursuit Tempting at first, gratifying for a time, 
they at last pall and sicken, and lead us to misery of body, mind 
and character. 

Next to the body comes the intellect of man. The intel¬ 
lect or mind ha 3 its own “ passion,” its own joy. 11 In 
the Universe,” said Aristotle, “ there is nothing so great as 
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Man , in Man, tlioio is nothing so great a3 Mind.” And tho 
Mind finds its joy in the acquisition of knowledge and the pursuit 
of intellectual pleasures, derived from deop thinking, closo and 
careful study But thero, again, tho Mmd has its own weakness 
and intellectual ploasuros their own palling effects Knowledge is 
apt to remain on the outside of our natuio It is said to bo power 
but it is not necessarily power over him who acquires it In the 
hhopanishad it is said —“ They who follow ignorance ( nvulya ) 
fall into gloomy darkness , and thoy who aro addicted to 
knowledgo ( Vidya ) only, fall undoubtedly into greater darkness 
than < tho foimer ) ’’ Theio is a depth of moaning in thesesacred 
words of tho Hindu Souptiuos,and that moaning stands out clear¬ 
ly revealed in tho words of St Paul ‘ Knowledgo puffoth but 
Love edifieth’’ It is a tiue remark that it took forty yeais of 
labour and meditation for the Froncli savant Itenan to arrive at 
conclusions at which a stroet Arab aruvod off-hand ( see page 21, 
Brunetier’s Manual of the History of French literature ) That 
does not of course mean that ignorance is superior to learning It 
means, mere intelligence and knowledge are apt to give a giddy head. 
It means that the more we learn, the more we aro liable to be 
landed into doubts and difficulties, and lose our hold on the certain¬ 
ties of life Darwin has told us how bis intellectual pursuits robbed 
him of his love of poetry and drained his mind dry of all sense of 
beauty One night, while travelling from one place to another, 
ho took sholtar under a tree and fell asleep oa the green sward. 
He waked at dawn to find the birds singing over him Suddenly 
the beauty of the scene about him roused his heart, he found the joy 
of Ufa, and in a letter to his wife penned then and there, while he 
was under the spell of Nature’s passion, he wrote —“ I did not 
oare one penny how any of the birds or beasts had been formed. ” 
That ia to say, under the inspiration of “ the harmonising soul ” 
awakened all of a sudden by that glorious sight of Nature, this 
greatest of modern scientists felt how poor was Ins intellectual pur- 
auitand hisdisoovenss about “the ongin of species” and thedescent 
of man by the side of the passion or Joy of Mother Nature There, not 
mthe pleasures and pam3 of his intellect, not in his scientific pur¬ 
suits, did he find what we all need for life’s true enjoyment and 
what Wordsworth calls in lme3 341 and 342 of the Xlth Book of 
the Prelude “ a saving intercourse ” with our true selves And, 
therefore, did Darwin write in his later days «If I had to live 
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my life again, I would have made a rule to read some poetry and 
listen to some music at least once every week ” Darwin’s is not 
the only instance in point John Stuart Mill was a great thinker 
•—his was “ the passion ” of intellect His education under hi9 fa¬ 
ther had been that of the Mind, not the heart But, as he tells us 
in his Autobiography, there came a stage in his life—a crisis— 
when the tyianny of intellect oppressed him, he felt miserable, and 
ac last he found solace in the doctrine of “Duty its own reward,” in 
the teaching “Make others happy and you become happy ”—and 
ho sought lepose from Wordsworth’s poetry and Wordsworth’s 
worship of Nature Gibbon enjoyed life so long as he was for years 
writing his “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” but when he 
had finished his work, and lus intellectual pleasure had come to an 
end, he fell into his arm-chair, and felt that ho had lost his life’s 
best Joy and Oompanion ' Life is more than mind—-it is heart 
too “ I think,” says Tennyson, “we are not wholly brain, magnetic 
mockeries ” Tho intellectual passion standing by itself raises its 
own ghosts and spectres “ The freezing reason’s colder part ” as 
Tennyson terms it, breeds doubt and suspicion and a doubting mind 
finds no happiness, says tho likai/awadt/itft Wordsworth has des¬ 
cribed in lines 290 to 005 of the Xlth Book of tho Prelude the ba¬ 
neful effect ot mere intellectual passion. lie says that by demand, 
ing formal jnoof and seeking it in even thing, the man ruled by the 
logic of mtolloet loses “ all fooling of conviction, and, in fine, sick, 
woaried out with conti arios,” yiolds up “ moral questions in des¬ 
pair.” In short, he becomes a misanthrope, a cynic. Doubt has 
its own pleasures as it has its pains The pleasures of it have 
been described by Cardinal Newman in his “ Grammar of Assent ’’ 
and by Tennyson m his In Jfcmonam The former points out that 
doubt has no pleasures, if it “ simply means ignorance, uncertain” 
ty, hopeless suspense ”, but that it has “ a satisfaction of its own’ 
where the mind “after high aspirations, after ronewed endea¬ 
vours, after bootless toil, after long wanderings, after hope, effort, 
weariness, failure, painfully alternating and recurring, it is an im¬ 
mense relief to the exhausted mmd to be able to say “ At length I 
know that lean know nothing about anything ” The late Sir George 
Jessel, a lawyei of eminence, who was for years Master of the 
Rolls in Queen Victoria’s roign, said of himself —“I may be wrong 
and sometimes am but I have never any doubts ’ That is decision 
of character in one- sense j but it is not always enviable Know* 
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ledge 18 endle»s , the intellect is finite—it can only grope in the 
darkness and depth of eternal thought It has to search with 
many a sigh—and when it finds, how little it is ' And that little, 
how much subject to chance and change 1 On e of tho most inspir¬ 
ing of living scientists ( Sir Oliver Lodge ) in that charming book 
entitled ‘ Pioneers of Science,” which every young man ought to 
read, describes the scientist’s difficulties as “ a fearful monotonous 
grind of calculation, hypotheses, hypotheses, calcul ation, a desperate 
and groping endeavour to reconcile theories with facts ’’ Darwin’s 
Evolution to-day is not exactly as he conceived it It was biologi¬ 
cal with him , now it is coming to be spiritual Mill’s Utilitari¬ 
anism, Spencer’s and Huxloy’s Agnosticism and thousands of other 
t sms in Philosophy have had each its day and gone' Marshalls 
Political Economy is not (pnto the same as Adam Smith’s or Ri¬ 
cardo’s or even Mill's Time brings decay to each, discovers new 
tilings for man’s comfort but new comforts bring new evils and 
trials and makes the man of intellect cry with Wordsworth 

O ' why hath not tho Mind 
Some olemont to stamp her imago on 
In Nature somowhat nearer to her own 

( The Pi elude I3k V, lines 45 to 47 ). 

And, after all, tho intellectual passion even in its best aspects 
is not fully gratified unless it is communicated. Tho man who 
reads and thinks for himself and does not impart his thoughts to 
others commits intellectual suicide — his thoughts he almost doad in 
his mind and the muul becomes a chaos. Hence Bacon advises, 
“ Reading makes a wise man, writing an exact man, and conver 
sation, a ready man ’’ Therefore Gladstone said that m the do¬ 
main of knowledge, the re must be both import and oxport But 
the knowledge we Ijave imported into our own minds, the disco¬ 
veries we hare made by means of our intellectual passion, can be 
exported or communicated only by the language of words—and 
there again as, Tennyson tells us, words but half reveal and half 
conceal thought. Our power of Vision is greater than our power 
of clear speech , it comes in flashes and with glory which language 
is too poor to express. Hence Wordsworth speaks of “ the my¬ 
stery of words ” in line 597 of Bk V, of the Prelude. Intellec¬ 
tual passion, then, which means the pleasure of knowledge and 
learning is but a poor substitute for life’s true and enduring joy 
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It is apt to become 11 a tempest, a rodundant energy vexing its 
own creation” (The Prelude Bk I, linos 37 and 38), that is to say* 
it is apt to confuse and perplex our being Something more 13 
wanted to steady the mind and balance its soul in this world or 
else learning becomes a loal, mere lumber In one of our ancient 
worliSj Di Bhandarkar t 11s us in one of Ins published sermons, quo¬ 
ting from Yaska, the author oi the Nirukta, there is a story told 
which selves to illustrate the truth The story runs thus Ouco 
upon a time the goddess of Loarmng went to a Brilimin ami bog¬ 
ged of him as follows Oh Brahmin ' protect mo and then I 
shall be a treasure to you The Brahmin asked her —‘‘ How 
am I to protect you The goddess replied — 

<( Do not communicate mo to any porson, who is given to fault¬ 
finding instead of discerning beauty’ and goodness in all he sees 
and examines, who is not candid an 1 is not holy, that is, who 
has not acquired tho power of controlling his passions I shall be 
powerful in that case only ” 

That is to say, learning, or intellectual passion becomes a 
light only when it is regulated by the passion of a pure blameless 
life, of love, humility and purity Such a life becomes difficult 
when tho dry intellect alone governs In that case life loses Ps 
vital soul, and man becomes, according to Wordsworth, “ IinnmJf 
his world, and his own God, ’ 

A reasomug self-sufficing thing, 

An intellectual all-m-all ” 

( The Poet’s Epitaph ). 

True loarmng—-real intellectual powor is something more than 
the mere ability to know, to reason, to discuss, and dispute, and pro¬ 
pound theories, because life is not science or logic , it is love Christ 
Jesus did not win His way to the heart of man because of His in¬ 
tellect but because of His life , and therefore, remarks Prof Seeley 
in his R(ce Homo, men become pure by personal, not logical influ¬ 
ences Buddha captivated the human heart by his life of self-re¬ 
nunciation and Niri ana, tho joy of peace The Gorman scholar 
Erasmus road Plato’s Phtedo and exclaimed “ Sancto Socrates 1 ora 
pronobis,” and included that Grook philosopher in ln3 calendar 
of saints, not because of his intellectual power so much as of the 
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life of love which gate that power its excellence The object of 
learning, intellect, is Truth, and those who seek Truth mu3t bo 
says Fichte, men a who adhere to harm life and death, who re¬ 
ceive her when she is cast out by all the world, who take her open¬ 
ly under their protection, when she is traduced, and calumniated 
who for her sake will joyfully bear the cunningly concealed enmi¬ 
ty of the great, the dull sneer of tho coxcomb, and the compas¬ 
sionate shrug of tho foolThis means that tho intellect of man 
must be governed by tho passion for truth, that passion will govern 
only where the Universe presents itself to us as 7'; w?A—where be¬ 
hind its external and changing forms and passions m have learnt 
to discern its eternal passion, tho passion of beauty as goodness, 
order, and peace It is this eternal passion which, Wordsworth 
says, Nature possesses as her attribute, and which she uses for the 
education and elevation of Man, because Man too possesses it as 
Nature’s child 
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Natuio —“ a passion she ” 

—The Prelude Bk VIII, line 352 

No 2 

In the TaiUuynLa U/nmshad there is a chapter on Ananda or 
Bliss Wo are told there that this Universe of earth and sky with 
Man in it sprang fiom the Self called Brahman (the Supreme spirit) 
—first came mattor inanimate, then the being3 that broatho, then 
the Mmd (*‘ the Inner Self ” of man,) and that this “ loner Self,” 
consisting of Understanding { ' is filled ”by another u Inner Self, ’ 
which consists of Bliss, that is, Ananda (daj) Thef/jUumsAadgooson 
to mention the different kinds of human bliss,—those of wealth, of 
learning, of work But those, it says, are not comparable to the 
bliss of Brahman ( God ), and that bliss comes only to u the great 
sage who is free from all desires ” That 1 bliss is in the contro of 
all that is immoital , ” and ho who finds it m tins Universe, is 
abl» to say, declares the Upauishad ‘ I overcome the whole 
woild I am endowed With golden light” ( suiarna Joh ) That 
u golden light ” is the Pa> amananda ( supreme bliss ) of the Hindu 
Scriptures , and that was the crowning glory of Christ Jesus, who 
was able to say by His life of love, “ I have overcome the world ” 
For us, poorer mortals this suprome bliss seoms unattainable , and 
Hinduism has sutF red because of the general belief that for the 
avorago of humanity there is nothing to do but to worship the 
saints that lived lives of that bliss, and treat it as an unreahsable 
ideal in this world of sorrows It 13 the merit of the saints and of 
poets that they have nevei encouraged that false bekuf Christ 
Jesus seeking sinners and his parable of the Prodigal, Tukaram, 
the Maratha saint, praising God as one who is always in search of 
the poor, the ignorant, the blind, the lame and distressed hare 
placed before us the essential truth of life that this supreme bliss 
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is within the reach of all. Only we do not heed it. And yet how 
often have I found that truth uttered oven by the most despisod 
of our follows Only the other day I met a Mahar and his wife, 
both in tattered clothes, illiterate and ignorant. Entering into 
conversation with them, 1 learnt something of their history—a 
life of persecution from relations As we were talking, and the 
husband was narrating to me his sorrows, the woman let fall this 
remark “But there is Ho to support us—He the seeker of us all ’’ 
( jff 3 H3 f R >T vJTrT 3Tr? ) A Christian lady, who was present at 
this interview darted forward at this impromptu remark, 
and oxclaimed to me “ What a pregnant remark ' God 
ever seeking us ' Can anything be grander 3 Wncnco 
came this idea into this ignorant woman’s head * ” I re¬ 
plied —“It is our Hindu saints who have said it ’’ My lady friend 
asked —“ But does the woman understand it J Let us ask ” I 
advised my friend not to question the woman just then, lest the 
tram of her husband s thoughts as he was narrating to me his 
history should be interrupted When ho had ended his story. I 
askod him to seo mo after a fow days Ho and his wito caino 
again. I asked her to explain to me wh.t she had said on the pre¬ 
vious occasion. But betore she would answer, the husband sud - 
‘‘ Poor woman ' What does she know J ” I replied I wanted to 
know Lom her * Sn,” she replied, “ wo are bcggaio—Maliars—• 
words come from our lips—what can we explain J ”I plied her with 
the requost but her answer was “We know not God knows all ” 
“ And then why and how did those words come from your mouth 
that (Hod seels us all I asked The woman could not explain 
Sacred truths, lotting out the hghl of life that shines in the poor, 
est heart—but Oil ' piesent day Hinduism 1 how hast thou by thy 
caste and formalism, made them truths of tonguo, not “ the golden 
light” of the Upamshads to exalt us m this woild ' 

“God seeks us , ” that is tho truth which saints and poets 
perpetually dm into our ears , but we are truants, “ the world is 
too much with us, gottmg and spending ” Our senses make us 
slaves , and we are tho fools of our passions Our eyes do not soe 
God , and it seems a fancy of the brain to say, God seeks us But 
what is all this Universe ? Does it not show that He is seeking 
us f Go to nature, says Wordsworth , study her passion , the 
passion of love, breeding peace, and there you leam “ the royalty 
pf inward happiness,” for she is the emblem of supreme bjiss, php 
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reveals to you “ the invisible world, ” where greatness abides, she 
rousos the infinite in you through tho infinite in her, and 

“ Under such banners militant the soul 
Seeks for no trophies, struggles for no spoils 
That may attest her prowess, blest in thoughts 
That are their own perfection and reward, 

Strong m herself and beatitude 
That hides her, like the mighty Hood of Nilo 
Poured from his fount o * Abyssinian clouds 
To fertilise the whole Egyptian plain 

( Tho Prelude Bk VI, lines GOO to GIG) 

In line 135 of the Ird Book of tho Prelude, tho poet tolls us 
that ho was sensitive to u whatever of terror or of love or beauty 
Nature’s daily face put on from transitoiv pinion ” Every day we 
seo how Nature’s objects, such as tho sea, the hills, tin sky, 
assume different forms—at timos lovoh, at times teinblo Now 
she is serious, now gay, now oober and serene Her 1 vi sitings ’ 
aro either “ fearless ” or marked by “ soft alarm ” like “ hurtloss 
light opening the peaceful clouds , ” or they are “ sevoror inter¬ 
ventions ” bocause of her “ huge and mighty forms ” ( The Pro- 

ludo Bk I, lines 352 to 3'iG) And each of these fleeting passions 
which Nature puts on daily or hourly excites a corresponding pas¬ 
sion in us when we witnos-> it, and our moods become thoso of 
joy or fear, lovo or depression, according to their respective cha¬ 
racter A beautiful illustration of tins we tind in Tennyson’s Jn 
Memoriam Notice, foi instance, tho lino — 

u The landscape winking through tho heat ” 

Those ot you who hivo read that poem will remember bow tlio 
poot describes the different stages of Ins sorrow for his dead friend, 
Ilallam At turns bis gnef burst into speech , on other occasions 
it sunk into silence “ Calm is tho morn,” md the calm leads to 
“ a calmor grief ” { ‘ Calm and dcop peace ’reign in tho biee/o 

blowing and tho poet’s sorrow becomo3 u a calm despair ” There 
is “ calm on the seas and silvor sleep ” with “ waves that sway 
themselves in rest ” and the mourner’s heai t. hcavos witli ‘ dead 
calm ” hke tho “ heaving deep ” “ Tho winds begin to rise and 

roar , ” and tho poet’s sorrow rises and roars too—it turns into 
“ wild unrest ” Tho poet visits the grave of Hallam. lying on the 
bqnkg of tfte river Wye , he stands gazing on the spot , and his 
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sorrow flows and ebbs with the river When the tide is high, his 
heart hoaves and the full heart becomes noiseless like the full 
river When the tide falls and the river murmurs, his heart falls 
too, and oursts out m tears and speech 

“ The tide Hows down the wave again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls, 

My deeper anguish also falls, 

And I can speak a httle then ” 

Now, Wordsworth speaks of feolmgs created in us by these 
trausitory passions which Nature’s face dady puts ou as “ Hooting 
moods ” Thoy come and go and it looks as if they leave no peima- 
nont impress on our minds. We seem to forgot them after they 
have passed out of sight But such is not tho case We may for¬ 
get the sights—wo may not romombor what wo f< It when wo wit¬ 
nessed them , but thoy are treasured up m the ->e.aet oornors of oui 
minds and hearts The mind his a receptive power , it has what 
Tennyson calls " a hoarding sense , ” when it receives im 
pressums we often are not awiro It is Natures work 
A word said , a sight seen . a book road , a pet son talked 
to, seem to vanish out of memory but years afterwards, some¬ 
thing recalls them to our minds So Nature works to influence ns 
by her “ transitory passions ” Her forms as they pass before us 
fro n terror to love, from the sublime to tbo commonplace, leave 
their prints belaud on our intellects, hearts an»1 impress upon us 
“ the characters of danger or desire, ’ “ tnumph and delight,’’ 
' hope and fear and thus th w silently contribute to tho growth of 
our mind and morals Bunco Wordsworth The I’reludo Bk 

I, lines 101 to 411 ) that Nature’s forms, whether thev aro '‘plea¬ 
sant images of trees, of sea or sky " or colours of green fields ” or 
“ the huge and mighty fir ns ’’ such as we witness in caves, woods 
and hills, "storms and gloom” intertwine for us * tho passions that 
build up our human soul ”—they oreato in us what m another place 
ho terms " tho harmonising soul ” Now, lieie is a lesson for us 
Nature uses hor different passions—terror, beauty, love, danger, 
desire &o —becauso all these aie neoded to make our true manhood 
We have these different passions , and if any one of them gots the 
ascendancy, our development becomes one-sided—wo do not be¬ 
come " whole ’ Each passion has its use in life , it 
jnust not be abused Tho passions in us must be coor- 
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dmated, all must be regulated, moulded, joined so as to act 
m harmony Thoy must be trained to go into what Quakers call a 
committee, of the whole It is for the purpose of this restraint, 
this coordination that Nature puts on daily her tiansitory passions 
—now she is terrible, now she is lovely, now sublime. As Emer¬ 
son has pointed out, “ Nature is upheld by antagonism ” and she 
delights in “ the combining of contrasts’ 7 She hates monotony 
and dull rou'ine she does not like to hum the samo tune, wear 
the samo expression on her countenance, bocauso variety is needed 
foi unity—tho harmony of music must come out ot difteront tones 
and tunes An Arabic saying has it “ All sunshine makes 
tho desert ” It is in the dark sky that the astionom- 
er seeks to laid out his star , certainty has no epic , 
pleasure lias no logic Man rises by trial, not enjoyment 
Hence Jbrowmng says that life’s “joy is thiee paits pain 1 ” 
Why do we adimro the man who sacrifices las all for others, 
leads a life of purity ' What made the wounded men in the 
Crimean war avoid all rough and impatient expression m the 
pieaeuce of the ladies headod by Miss Elorence Nightingale, who 
came to nurse them " What makes the martyrs of soient o—the 
men who toil m the laboratory or in tho midst of pestilence at tho 
risk of then own lives but “ an inwaiJ trust in the order of tho 
Universe as truly sacred, and entitled to the unqualified homage of 
human thought and will. ’ One of tho most commanding figures 
in the Boor war was Lord Ilobeits , what gave him that command¬ 
ing personality but tho fact that, though homo down by domestic 
ailliction—the death of lus only son—ho stood by his country and 
las King, and served m the field 1 lb is said that what disting¬ 
uishes Man from the Bruto is that he is a rational animal But 
the truei distinction is that pointed out by Jamos Martineau “ The 
creatures below us ( with exceptions doubtless, chiefly of those 
which have gained something from the companionship of man ) 
have no pity , they hate the feeble , they peisocuto the wounded , 
they kill the dying of their own kind With man it is quite 
otherwise Nothing appeals to him so strongly as the 
beseeching eye of conscious suffering ’’ It is this percep¬ 
tion of the instinct of pity m man and his capacity 
to lose all for himself for the sake of truth, and the love of his 
fellows that made ancient Greeks and ancient Hindus attach grea¬ 
ter importance to the influence of tragedies than conuc 
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fclayS According to Ariatotlo, when we say that “ art imitates} 
Nature/’ what we mean is that the artist tries to bring out or re¬ 
produce by means of his picture not the outward objects of Nature 
but the Ideal in them which exists as the spirit unseen behind the 
foiru seen Lie calls that spirit 11 the form which is Universal ” 
This [June)sal fo/m is m man too Wo all have one human mind 
and heart—wo all can think, laugh and weep, rejoice and sorrow 
What brings out this human-huartedness more strongly, more 
suroly—'the sight of a tragedy or the sight of a comedy ? Aristo¬ 
tle answers the former And Milton supports him According 
to the latter, tragedy acts on us on the homuiopatkie principle. 
Tragedy, ho says, is the most profitable of all poems, because, as 
pointed out by Aristotle, it purges pity, terror &c by passing them 
through tho medium of art aud enabling the man who witnesses it 
to identify himself with the Universal That is true, as every day 
experience shows Human sympathj is roused when wo find a 
fellow-being afflicted, not when he is happy and piosperous The 
sight of suffering expands tho heart and wo all then feel that wo 
are one— the Universal expresses itself It is this sanctity of the 
human heart—this capacity of man to discipline himsolf in dark¬ 
ness and develop the ‘ love of souls ’’—which forms tho keynoto of 
the Ramaijana and tho Mcihabharata Man is greater than the 
Brute, because he has the sense of Beaut ij aud of Wondei , and 
that sense is nover more emphatically roused thau by the tragedies 
of life A man struggling bravely with sorrow, and misfortune, 
not only awakens our sympathy but also oui admiration, 
not the man basking in the sunshine of prosperity and happiness 
and ease The gods, said a Homan philosopher, delignt m a human 
being struggling with affliction Not the gods only Men’s minds 
may seem at fiist sight to recoil flora suffering , but instinctively 
they rise in reverence before it—-and the Book of Job, tho Maha- 
bhaiata, aud last but not least of all, the Cross of Christ have be¬ 
come the sanctities of humanity and made life worth living That 
is the wisdom of Nature’s passion , and the secret of the wisdom 
lies in the fact of her Beauty Whatever form she puts on, whether 
she laughs or frowns, her blue sky, her storms, winds, mists and 
clouds have the passion of potvet-ii all invites you, rouses you What 
is beauty ? Is it merely something fair in form and appearance J 
Beauty is that quality which catches your mind and makes it enttr 
into the inner idea of the object unseen, the unseen lying behind the 
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seen, what Aristotle calls the Universal idea, what the Taittmya 
Upanishad. speaks of as “ the invisible, mcorpoieal, undefined, 
unsupported ”— ‘ fiom whence all speech with the mind turns 
away unable to roach it ”—tho ‘ Lo\e unalterable’’ of Words¬ 
worth There is the beauty of Howcu , of the sky, of tho sea, of 
the grass, of the storm , of the roaring wind , of thunder and 
lightning One beauty differs from anothoi flowers look lovely , 
the sky when it is blue has the beautv of joy , when it is clouded, 
it has the beauty of sorrow Flowers, the sky, tho grass and si¬ 
milar daily sights are our familial teaclie.s—hut familiarity breeds 
contempt The sun rises, shines, and sets, and because ho does it 
daily, wo hood not and learn not from him “ The good wo never 
miss we rarely pmo ” Bo to rouse us from our hstles»noss, arrest 
our inattentive minds and move our unfeeling hearts, Nature puts 
on sometimes her “ transitory passion ” of sternness, lior storms 
rage, lior winds roar, hei thunder bursts, her lightning shines, and 
then—we wake up, see, listen, fear, and ask—what is behind all 
this ? What means this J Tnoso aro 01 seem like the ensos of 
danger or peril that Nature prepares foi man >Sho scorns to 
frown but it is not Irowmug, it is Nature’s great call to man 1 It 
is tho groat crises of poril that, as they aro passing train a pooplo’s 
chaiacter ’ “No gains without pains ” Man likes comfort and 
pleasure—and docays Nature wants to drag him out of that 
death from a life of indolenoo Sho exercises him in her school by 
presenting to him lior forms of fear and danger—and ho becomes 
mellowed—he wants to know her mystery thou, tries to peep into 
the unseon life bolund hoi seen life—aud hence tho poet, tho man 
of scioneo, tho philosophci, tho scientist, the philanthropist, who 
aro tho crowning glory of a people 

Nature has also chmcitu or loud passion Wordsworth .ay-> — 

Tho forms 

Of Nature have a passion m themselves 
That intormingles with those works of man 
To which she summons him, although the works 
Be mean, have nothing lofty of their own 

( Tho Prelude Bk XIII, lines 290 to 294 ) 

Each country has its climate , its own beauty oi natural 
scenery. The Italian is gay because of the blue skies of his 
country , tho Englishman is reserved because of his cloudy sky 
and cold climate. To take Wordsworth’s own example, ho was 
66 
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born and bred amidst “ the calm magm/iconco ” of Cumberland 
scenery-m the valley of Grasmere and along the plain of Winder- 
mere lake Of Grasmero we are told by Dr Chanmng, the 
American divine, that it “ seemed to bespread out m the moun¬ 
tainous iccesses as an abode for lonely, silent, pensive meditation 
—for the inspired imagination ” Its character he describes as one 
of seclusion but not of the stern or sorrowful kind , it invites 
rather the mild enthusiast, who, amidst the deformities of life, still 
soes what is lovely in human nature , who seos visions of morality, 
and is conscious of the capacities of human nature for what is 
great and good ” Windermero, the same divine describes as a 
lake of gieat beauty spreading into watoi expanses, encircled 
with banks less high and precipitous, as if the lake itself wish¬ 
ed for greator communion with Naturo And Chanmng adds —- 
‘ Windermere was tranquil but it had a cheorful tranquillity and 
its genius was poaco , but peace with a smiling aspect, lvooing 
society and sympathy . The spirit of poaco which breathes here 
seems to blend those opposite elements into one ” It is this passion 
of Naturo as exhibited in Wordsworth’s placo of birth and breed¬ 
ing winch made him a poet of peace, gave him, to uso his own 
words “ pensive musmgs,” turned him into u a meditative, oft, a 
suffering man.” (The Prelude Bk XIV, lino 143) llenco 
Gladstone wrote in one of his lotters to a friend “ He has been 
a great teacher, and a great blessing to mankind.” 

Of all these varying passions of Nature, the end is that he 
who attends to them, who waits on and watchos her forms becomes 
“ a living soul ” able to l< see into the life of things,” because beio 
11 made quiet by the power of harmony, and the deep powor of 
joy” whioh Nature excites, whatever mood she puts on , and he 
acquires the “ cheerful faith, that all which we behold is full of 
blessings ” ( Lines composed above Tin tern Abby ) 

The passion then, is the pa-sion of peace. That is her Eternal 
Passion, behind the Transitory and the Local or Climatic Those 
two are merely her outward forms but tho spirit behind them is 
that of rest, which is tho same as "the sober plea&uio” Words¬ 
worth speaks of in his “ Linos composed a few miles above Tmtern 
Abbey” This spirit of restfulness, of 1 the calm that Nature 
breathes among her hills and groves ” gives us “ healing thoughts 
of teuder joy ’ That is Nature’^ gift to her worshipper, be- 
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eauso she ig peace. That is what we learn and acquno in her 
school. See the wheel of a carriage , it moves, but its centie, tho 
axle, is motionless , and yet it is tho axle which imparts the 
motion See tho ocean ■when it rages—and yet its centre is calm. 
The earth moves round its axis as its centre, the axis is motion¬ 
less Look at the tree—it stands and its blanches and foliage 
move But its root lying hidden is its life What move3 gets its 
eneigy from its centre—uhieh is invisible So Natuie’s outward 
forms vaiying, and various, have an inner life-thc passions exter¬ 
nal flow fiom hor passion internal--which holds all ob|octs 
together and gi\es thorn everlasting mot on Nature hv hei 
vaiying passions 1 coerces ill flung-, into sympathy, ’ -.)ioav> 
“ alTimtoa ” in oliloots v hen no biothoihood exists to passive 
minds ' , and to him who is ‘ alleyo and all oat ” to her forms, she 
reveals “ hoi oveiflowmg soul” of “ineffable bliss,” because, 
whether tho forms aie fearful 01 pleasing to tho 0 } o, they all 
sing in your oais one song 

“ Ono song they sang and it was audible 
Most audible then, when tho fleshly oar 
( f’ornome by humblest pi elude of that strain 
Forgot her functions and slopt undisturbed ” 

( The Prelude ) 

This is the peace of the Christ, tho Nirvana of Buddha , the 
Shunt i of tho Vedas , and it comes to lnm that is pure 
in heart but “ no heart is pure that is not passionate, 
no vntue i-, safe that is not enthusiastic*” ( Seoloy's EcceJIomo). 
Be childlike and go to your mother Nature Study hor passions 
and the eternal passion behind them—and you will be pure and 
find her peace for your life in this world The sight of woods and 
forests made the American Tkoreau grow like “corn in tho night ” 
To the English Jefferies “ the exceeding beauty of tho earth in hor 
splendour of life ” yielded a “new thought with every petal , ” the 
humming ocean gave him life, strong and full, thoughts wido as its 
plain , and a soul beyond these The doepei, more staking and 
fearful, tho sights of Nature, the gioatci is the peace and haimony 
produced by her passion Shake^peaie in his Romeo and Juliet 
makes Juliet say that her only love sprang from her only hate— 
“ prodigious bu fch of love from prodigious hatrod ” This is not 
often the case m human life but it is the rule m Nature’s life. 
Hence her inner passion is love—and peace. 




RELIGIOUS SECTION. 

. c*0>^ ■ 

(iOD IN MAN. 

—-♦♦♦#•-— 

[ l'hi s section consists of some of tie sunnons pi cached, hy the 
lion Sii t\ T (1 Chamlai ai ha fiom time to time, in the Praithana 
Mamin Hum hay | 

If you wish to understand aright the teachings of your poet 
or uuthoi von must take them 11 the different moods in which they 
find then inspirations The hymns of Tukaiam which I liavo just 
lead and on which my to-day’s sermon is based to understand 
those hymns aright we must take Tukaram in tho dif¬ 
ferent moods in which ho gives thorn expression We have no 
history of Tukaram that will enable us to trace tho different phases 
of tradition through which lna soul had passed "But such of the 
prophets as hare a history, and there aio many such, m the 
lives of all such we find many cxpononcos common to them all, 
and wo liavo no reason to boliovo that Tukaram was an exception 
to such experiences Amongst such experiences that of tho oxal- 
tation and humiliation of tho spirit stand pre-eminent and through 
which every saint has to pass before he attains his ideal of a spiri¬ 
tual life After haring gone through these two stages, thero is a 
third one and that the most important through which every one 
who aspires to the title of a saint must pass I mean that mood in 
which the spirit entirely resigns itself to the will of God—in other 
words the spirit of solf-surrondor You will, therefore, see that 
for the attainment of a true spiritual ideal one must pas? through 
theso moods (1) Exaltation, (2) Humiliation, (3) Self-abnegation 
or self-surrender Of tho experiences of Tukaram while ho passed 
through his mood of Exaltation we know nothing with certainty. 
But of one thing we may bo sure , he like Issiah must hare felt 
that the hand of God was upon him and that he was inspired by 
Providence to tho task he had undertaken. It is while in this 
mood that the saint feels himself God—inspired—as one speaking 
with the voice and authority of God and to whom the path to a 
perfect spiritual life appears all smooth and easy. It is while in 



this mood that tho saint finds that if thero is voico of God within 
him urging to all that is good, just and noble, there is also another 
voice—the roice of the devil—we may call it, which uiges him 
the other way And honce begins the conflict, the struggle of 
God in mau with the devil in man—a struggle in which the saint 
finds the promptings of the devil more pow orful and tempting than 
tho worshipping of his conscience It is in such moments that 
the saint feels himself humiliated, finds his weakness, and realizes 
that all tho strength ho soomed to possess was of God and all tho 
weakness his own and then supplicates himself beforo his Father 
for strength and guidance to fight the devil out No hero was 
over made on a bed of roses and unless you are prepared to strug¬ 
gle with the devil, with the losolvc that, como what may, j ou will 
not yield, you will not attain tho spiritual idea you aro crav¬ 
ing after Tt is only when you aro humiliated enough to find 
that all tho good in you is of God that a spmt of Resignation suc¬ 
ceeds tho spirit of Humiliation Resignation is not to bo understood 
as apathy and indifference to tho conflict within and about ns, hut 
surrendering ourselves to tho will of God, m the faith that, if wo 
but stand by our post, JIo will strengthen our hands and that good 
will ultimately triumph It is this spirit of self-surrondor—of re¬ 
signing ourselves entirely to tho task beforo us, and thus fighting 
the obstacles that he in the way of its achievement, it is this that 
is the key to success and greatness Tho higher tho ideal yon set up 
for yourself the greater is the sacrifice requirod of you If you 
wish to be tho master you must loam to lie the servant. For, who is 
tho true student ? Not certainly ho who finding his authors 
tedious throws him away, but he who sticks to him, reads page 
after page, makes a bed companion of him, goes over him once, 
twioe, thrice, it may be half a dozen times, and does not leave him 
till he has mastered him. It is not till you have cultivated this 
spirit of self-surrender and learnt to resign yourself to the will of 
God that you will find how vast are your capabilities and how 
great tho possibilities beforo you Foi it has been truly said 
that one knows not how high ho can mount unlo c s he has learnt 
to resign himself to the spirit of God. 



REMEMBERING GOD ALWAYS. 


— 1 <\/?t ■— - ^AA/Za. . 

J/r Justice Chandaiaikai took the fallotting Abhanga of 
Taken am jot his te vt. 

i%cTJTr€r i *rforar ^rergr» 

*r?r «tt% Jrrn^r t ar ^ wos w 
*nfrtTJT ?rnr i scr?; grrsr q-^rcr 11 
5^rr i arsrwr 3farr n 

l< No particular time is necessary for tlio contemplation of 
God it sliould bo dono always That meuth is puro which al¬ 
ways utters the namo of God Wo should roalizo the best state of 
lifo everything olse is vain. So preaches Tukanra to all pooplo ” 

When wo road or study the works of groat men, whether 
saints or poets, philosophers or statesmen, wo are apt to think that 
they have many wares to sell us, that they teach us 
not ono but a number of lessons This is not tiuo For when 
wo study tko works of groat literary men like Milton 
or Wordsworth, (ioetho or Ruslan, ivhat do we find? Wo 
find that uudornoath tho multiplicity of expressions or siraihes, in 
which their thoughts are clothed, there is but one central poir> t 
round which all their teachings are grouped and, to which, 
tluough all their wanderings they return Lot us take each of 
these authors individually Milton whether he 13 singing Ins Pa¬ 
radise Lost or writing his Aroopagitica is but singing the song of 
well-disciplined liberty Wordsworth in his minor poems as in 
his Excursion, is but impressing upon us the lesson that Nature is 
a great toacher Goethe throughout his works, is only telling us 
how men can rise on their own dead selves And Buskin’s ono 
theme is Art m Life As in the literary so m the moral world the 
precepts of saints, of whatevor age or clime, but turn upon one 
thome And that theme is as Tukaram sings in the hymn 
“ Cling to God always Think of God always” or Christ has put 
it “ Love the Loid thy God with all thy mind and all thy heart 
and all thy soul, ” which, m other words, means make God a part 
and parcel of your life, And it is round this theme that all their 
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teachings cluster You will say it is all very well for these saints, 
who had nothing to do with the world, to speak of it with con¬ 
tempt and ask us to make God a part and parcel of our life But 
as for us who have to live in the world and attend to our profes¬ 
sions and maintain our families, to ask us to cling to God always 
if not quite foolish, is, at any rate, very impracticable It is enough 
foi us, we say, to think of Ilim occasionally Let us, theiofore, 
try to see how fa*r our conclusions stand to reason Situated as we 
are, we eay, it is not possible for us to act up to the teachings of 
saints, that is to cling to God always We have to attend to our 
profession, to earn our bread and to maintain our families is it 
not, therefore, absurd to ask us to do so ? It is no doubt the first 
duty of every man to attend to his profession And none of the 
saints have ovor asked us to neglect it But does this—what may 
be called the bread-winning aspect of life—suffice for all the pur¬ 
poses of hfo ? Is life an end in itself ' Is a profession by itself 
sufficient to make lifo happy ' Man lives not by broad alone Do 
wo not, after having attonded to our profession and had our crea¬ 
ture comforts administered unto us. long for something olse which 
is beyond and above our profession ' Men, by nature requires di¬ 
version And does he not, when the duties of the day are over, 
take to habits that are not of his profession J It may be that ono 
takes to music and another to painting The choico differs with 
individual tastes But every one must and does seek an escape 
from his profession. Life he finds is incomplete Without some¬ 
thing added to his profession This he seeks m what wo may call 
his “voluntary purpose ” The purpose may be good or bad That 
depends on habits one forms for himself Life has but few roses 
and many thorns Lifo is subject to many emergencies Wc have 
our trials and disappointments. And ou’ habits must bo such ao 
will nerve us to meet any emergency of life as will enable us to 
preserve equanimity whether wo be m the midst of prosperity or 
adversity, mourning or rejoicing The happiness that depends on 
the externals of life is, at the best, but precarious. The least 
thing that disturbs the economy of life is sufficient to upsot it. 
Let us suppose that a man is very fond of music , that, to him, it 
has come to mean the one condition essential for happiness But 
will not suoh a man find the best of music jar upon his ears if he 
himself be m the midst of mourning. The addition of a voluntary 
purpose to a profession, it thus appears, still loavos life incomplete 
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Where are we to seek what is missing 5 Whence are we to derive 
a happiness more lasting than is given us by our profession or our 
voluntary purpose * The answer is that happiness must come from 
within It is the hidden trust within us tliat makes us indifferent to 
the vicissitudes of life and nerves us to light the battle of life in all 
forms and uudor all conditions One cannot bo a good man at ono 
time and a bal man at another The wholo ion tains the part and 
not the pait the whole And, theieforo, if wo wish to tight the 
battle of life as brave men, wo must nuke this 1 hidden trust’' a 
part and parcel of our life , that is in the wortL of Tukaram, wo 
must cling to God always and think of Inni always Wo aro to 
pursue the worldly avocations of life which enablo u& to earn broad 
for ourselves and families No samt, not even Tukaram, has told 
us wo should starvo ourselves and nojlect our responsibilities in 
that lespoct In cno of Ins Abkangs Tukaram hac picached our 
duty on that point But if wo earn bread and maintain ouroolfes 
and families, making that the ideal oi end, not a moans of lifo it is 
apt to degrade us. Even in our bread-winning avocations wo meet 
with difficulties, disappointments A temper, a habit of mind is 
necossary which will and can protect ns from them So also in re¬ 
gard to our voluntary purposes Such temper oi habit of mmd can 
come only from a godly spirit. Tukaram sajs, acquits this godly 
spirit and by means of it live your life-whether you pursue your 
profession or your voluntary purpose Cairy that spirit and all 
will be well with you It will enable you to bo at poaco with your¬ 
self and the world and givo that spiritual energy and content 
which aro so essential for business In olkoi words lemembur that 
happiness is subjectue Your ow'n mind can make a Ileaven of 
Hell and acc-ie>sa As Buddha said “The mmd is everything ” 
Attune that mind to spiritual contemplation—faith in and attach¬ 
ment to God Grow from within outwards and thereby pursue 
your wordly business. That is what Tukaram moans. Lie does 
not like us to sit merely contemplating God i' Muttering prayers, 
having ourselves and families and other cares of life neglected , 
but what he says is, don’t make the worldly avocations of life the 
ideal. Don’t put the cart before the hor»o Acquire a godly spirit 
and make that the ruling passion, the guiding star of life in all you 
do—whether you earn your bread or do anything else. And this 
teaching is broad—based on sound practical common—sense. 1 or in* 
stance what is meant by this He who loses his life shall find 

67 
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It. A student who studies Milton because he wants to be a good 
scholar will uot bo a good scholar as ho who studies Milton be¬ 
cause ho loves Milton and is an enthusiastic admnei of his There 
you see the latter loses lmuself in Milton and theiefore finds him 
Take again another illustration A man with genoral culture is 
better fitted to cope with the problems of life than a man with a 
special culture So also m life dual insight, a godly spirit, 

are the general culture—thoir application to particular acts in life 
is special culture The former must regulate the latter and then 
life becomes a blessing not a burden Inspire yoursolves always by 
that and all will bo well with you That is Tukaiam’s teaching 
and it is a teaching full of sound sense—all experience declaies in 
favour of it 



FORGIVENESS 

Saints of all climes and ages have—at one time or an¬ 
other—tiiecl to impress the necessity of cultivating tho virtue of 
foigiveness. It is human to err, but divino to forgive, is a com¬ 
monplace obseivation of ovoiy-clay oeeurionco And it is this 
virtue that Tukaram in one ot his hi mns calls upon us to 
make the rule of our lite J3ut many of us would say that it u all 
very well for these smuts to call upon us to make tho virtue of 
forgivene a s tho rule of our hfo, but thu world of our3 is a mattei- 
of-fact businC'8 and if cinnors were lot oft without punishment 
there is no knowing what tho world would como to It is not or¬ 
dinary men liko us but ovon statesmen who deal with largo masses 
of moil and practical piohlems of life arc found to insist on tlia 
necessity of punishing tho erring mombeisof society Orimo, they 
say, is not to bo condoned, but condemned Let us, therefore, 
try to sec if tho piccopt of tho samt can bo reconciled with the 
experience of tho woiId Ho who sms against society must take 
the consequences of lus action God is both a kind Father and 
stern Lawgivei Fir tho Government of tho world Law is neces¬ 
sary And ho who tiansgiessos tho Law—bo tho transgression 
however tuvial—is novel allowed to go unpunished If you fat 
your finger in the file—it may have been ignorantly put there—it 
must burn Neither doos nature excuse ignoiance noi docs she 
make a compiomiso, such is the physical Law of the world Bpt 
there is also another Law, and that is by far thehighei Suffering 
is meant only as a corrective and punishment only as an education 
with which to begin one’s hfo afrosh—tho better equipped to fight 
tho many temptations with which our journey through hfo is beset^ 
And therefore if the physical Law of the world tells us that the 
sinner would be punished, tho moral one breathes within us th® 
hope, that he, also, can be reclaimed. The sinner is never con¬ 
demned to eternal punishment The human heart is not corrupt 
by nature. Men a 3 a rule do not err deliberately and willingly but 
bocause of ignorance And thoie is no man so lost to humanity 
that the image of his Maker is altogether effaced out of him Hut 
;n order that we might reclaim the sinner we must first learn to 



idealise humanity Wo must first of all tiy to find out tho germs 
of goodness latent m every man And after having found it out 
if we will but a3$ert our humanity, oven the most hardened of 
sinners can bo brought back to the path of righteousness Lot us 
take the case of a man deliberately wicked Lot us suppose that 
in his case the Law has been fulfilled and that penalty has follow¬ 
ed the crime Now let us see what influence forgiveness is likely 
to have on such a person. Lot us take him by the hand and tell 
lnm “ Brother, you have sinned and been pumshedi n consequence 
But you are made in the image of God aad m you is the germ of 
goodness capable of high development and if you will but make up 
your mind to struggle against your weakness you may yet live to 
bo an ornament of society ’ And in almost every cas-\ if von 
only bo genuinely forgiving, tho min will give up lus old ways 
ant return to tho path of virtue. But your forgivenoss to be effec¬ 
tive should be positive and not negativo It should bo activo and 
not passno It should teach vou to idealise humimty And tins 
is not possible till yo 1 have cultivated the faculty of imagination 
Imagination should not be undeistool to moan a state of delusion 
It is the faculty that sees good in everything and inspiros us with 
hope when wc are most depieased and is found useful not only to 
poets and saints but is mlisponsable even to statesmen and scien¬ 
tists—men who deal with tho matter-of-fact m hfo To succeed 
in a great undertaking imagination is indispensable A painter 
devoid of imagination can never become the master of his art And 
an orator that is not genuine can never make a lasting impression 
on his audience So also forgiveness to be effective and beneficial 
to the sinner should be allied with genuineness, With hopefulness, 
with courage and with faith in the gooiness of man And it is 
forgiveness so qualified that the saint m his hymn is calling upon 
us to practise and our experience of the world tells us that this 
virtue so cultivated is a powerful instrument in reclaiming the 
fcrring morabcis of humanity 



UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 


There is a hymn winch contains an idea highly suggestive Of 
that Universal Religion wh eh wis the theme of oui distinguished 
visitor’s—of tno Rov Baba Pi atapehundra Mozoomdai’s address, 
this morning The hymn gives expression to an idea which is 
not only not now hat which ha3 been preached by saints and pro¬ 
phets of all ages and climes fiom time immemoiial People will, 
therefoio, bo found f o siy that oven though saints and poets have 
preached and sing abut it from generation to generation the 
l’jligion of which they weie so hopeful has not come and as jet is 
b it an ideal and a diearn Humanity they say wdl always be 
divided into creeds and so( ts each sect tiymg to assert itsolf at 
the expense of the otlieis But those tb it think ->o miss the point 
And if they will but think dispassionately they will find that there 
is every likelihood of the ideal becoming an accomplished fact. 
The yearning for Universal religion is common to the human lace 
and it demands oi man that he shall not loly exclusively on otheis 
but that he shall go back unto himself and louse himself by himself 
Hod is one Human heart is, therefore, one also And the end of 
true leligion is to bung about tins harmony And although we 
arc divided into creeds and sects the division is only oxternal, and 
through it is found running an undei-current of unity Mon are 
divided and go wrong because they havo not learnt the vntue of 
self-reliauco. In thy own self rests thy being, is a wise and a true 
saying Incentive for woik of oveiy kind must come fiom man’s 
own self alone So also there are elements in human nature that 
appeal to all hearts alike Creeds and modes of worship may differ 
but the idea that God is one is common to the whole race And 
in the love of God, common to humanity is to bo found that har¬ 
mony which it is the mission of the Univeisal Religion not only to 
preach but which it strives to make an aotuality of life The one¬ 
ness of Goi and man has been preached by piophets of old and sung 
by poets in all ages and it is this oneness that impels the phi¬ 
losopher of our day to penetiato beyond the phenomena of nature. 
Call it by what namo you please, but, it is this that forms the link 
between the different manifestations of nature, The utilitarians 
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are wrong m s vying that phenomena is overythmg and that beyond 
it there is nothing Divisions m science are but conventional and 
in spite of thorn, tho human mmd re nains unsatisfied and longs to 
find out the one principle underlying all phenomena Behind the 
seen thoro is the uusoen and tho unsoou is the real M> Spmeoi 
admits that energy ovists beyond mitt»r Whatovei the name, 
the idea of oneness is theia In all our a tins of life whether culi¬ 
nary or otherwise, wo but tiy to find out the Indian oneness at 
then bottom Take for instance an assembly of uncultured men, 
gathered togethor to settle some matter of villago importance. 
What is it that we find there We find that each one of tho as¬ 
sembly lias lvs peculiar idea m legard to the matter that has 
brought thorn thoio and their conversation ippeus to a cultuiod 
man to bo nothing shoit of jargon But then tin- paigon, it should 
bo noted, contros round tho one object that has brought them to¬ 
gethor If we go to a highei and a more cultuicd class of mon wo 
find a unity of purpose, pm rad mg all then deliboi ations Tho 
highor wo go the more are we struck, with tho ononess of tho 
human lieait Poets and scientists in spite of diversity of expres¬ 
sion hayo but one lessen and not a number of lessons to teach us. 
Even in the commonplaco of life thero is something that is beyond 
tho externals of life One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin and man feels for man quite unconciously—almost inspito of 
himself—unmindful of tho conventional distinctions of colour or 
creed Diversity of ideas and cieeds is a necos’ary condition of 
tho economy of the Universo, and if we wish to arnvo at the unity 
that undeihes this diversity we must struggle, for, that is the 
one thing necessary foi success m all affairs of life We should 
never forget that bolnud the externals of liuraimty thero is a 
mighty soul beating Cieeds that real either on books or exam¬ 
ples, at the best, give but imperfect expression to tho yearnings of 
the human heart It is only the saint that has felt the great pulse 
of sympathy that boats thiough humanity , and that finds the soul 
of goodness latent in everything around us To him the world is 
noble, good and just, only because he himself is good, noble, and 
just If thcrefoie we wish to a'rive at oneness of the human lieait 
we must cultivate, above every thing else, the virtue of goodness. 
But can goodness be taught ? Yes it can be Theie is something 
m the humau heart—a part and paioel of it, as it were—which, if 
properly moulded, will make us good i,n the sense in which smuts 
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wish us to bo good Mole school matt action will not suffice for the 
purpose Hooks will not moot its end, and examples will bo found 
wanting Saints, therefoio, ask you to look beyond youiselves— 
to a cenlie that is within your-clf, and it only when the seed of 
goodness will have been «own tlioro tbit it will iructify into what 
is called Universal Biothcihood, Umvoisil Love, and Universal 
Leligiou Hut. the incentive foi this must bo supplied by our heait 
alone And toi the attainment ot this pmpo o we must delicate 
ourselves—boly, soul and mind to tho service of God, not with 
tho object of securing some worldly advancement but with tho 
honest dosno of saving our souls Then will the soul of goodness 
within }on be lotlectod in all things around you But tho road 
that leah to it is a thorny 'mo and wm will novel loach oui dcstina 
tion, if we did not throw oui solves as Tukaiam asks us to do, at 
tho feet of God in perfect humiliation And for this wo must cul¬ 
tivate genuineness of heart, honesty of purposo and a capacity for 
sustained devotion that knows no wmvoung Then will tho soul of 
goodness witlun you be lolloetod in all things around you, then 
will follow that eoucoid an 1 haimony winch is the mission of 
Universal religion to bung abo it, then will tho ideal of the saint 
be realised m life and Universal lteligiou will have become an ae> 
comphshed fact 

Men .is a luJe aio gtumblers and are often found to sigh for 
the good old days that aic gone, tho days when men and women 
lived saintly and godly lives, whoa viitue flourished and moo < uif- 
feied and to complain of tho times m which thoy .uo placed, as 
days, in which, godly and saintly men are °carco and vice thrives 
and vntua languishes Tho past by its viuy distance begets a 
golden hue and while compai.ng it with the piosont wo are apt to 
bo earned away with the idea that bad timos have come and good 
one 3 gone But is this complaint again.t tho piesent, unload, 
tuio ? Is tho past so immeasurably superior to the piesent that it 
oan in no way bo compaicd with tho present' It is not so. One 
age is quite as good as anothor and human nature is the samo 
throughout all agos. Men aio novoi so good and holy in one ago 
01 so had and simple m anotbci as not to bon eompanson JUven 
m Tukaram s dajs -tho times, of which w'o are apt to speak with 
profound reverence—men were not as holy and as pious as wo are 
apt to take them to be And m lus hymns, occasionally We com® 
across passages when he is found complaining of the sinful tendon- 



cles of his times But then, ho, like us, does not stop with com¬ 
plaints only but urges upon us all to live a life of godhnes 
and righteousness if we wish t> see everything about us a reflec 
tion of oui own heaits Times, he says, are not bad, men, he says 
are not bad, but it is we—our own heart that is 
bad and what wo call the badness, the sinfulness, and the 
wickedness of men, the times and the world, are but the images of 
oui inner solves. If it is so, why is it, ask these grumbleis, that 
men of Tukaiam’s type do not uppearm our midst now Is Godpai- 
tial and more favourable to oue age than to anothei, they specr- 
mgly ask us God is non-partial but it is we who are blind and pei- 
verso Ale wo piepared to accept men ol Tukaram's type, as oui 
guides, without questioning their title, if they appear in our midst 
to-day J In days when Tukaram lived he was not much admired 
and some of his tunes oven went tho longth of calling him a mad 
man. Jesus Christ in lus tuno wa-> never accepted as tho Redoomer 
and he had to miko good lus claims to that titlo by dying on the 
cross. Such is the justice of mankind that it longs for tho com¬ 
pany of saints, but when they appear in its midst, it wants them 
to dxo on tho cross that it may acupt them as its guides It is a 
libel on tho character of oui age to say that there are no saints 
amongst us, for, do we not come across men in oui evoryday so¬ 
cial intercourse, living a godly and holy life and bearing the trials 
of the world with equanimity Is not a noble soul occasionally 
found breathing even in low' haunts of life 9 It is not that theie are 
not saints amongst us but that our heart is not prepaied to accept 
them as such. According to the conditions of tho ago, tho cha- 
1 actor of tho saint differs God’s music is always varied in its 
notes, so also, the character of tho saint vanes accoidmg lo the 
times in which thoy arc born Even m oui midst are to bo found 
men—who seem to be mediocre and commonplace—but men, who, 
nevertheless, aio saints—silent Tukarams, wo might call thorn— 
walking in the company of God. In lifo we have to deal with the 
commonplace, for, it is the commonplace that forms the larger por¬ 
tion of life and therefore, wo ought to be content to live in tho 
company of these commonplace saints But in order to enjoy this 
company and find it in tho joy of life, wo must, first of all, purify 
the heart, for, it has beau said, that the pure m heart 
alone shall see God. Every place is heaven if we are 
heavenly and the spirit that we breathe into things about us is 



iefiected back unto us Tho light that illuminates the world is 
within us and if we are but genuine of purposo and sincere of 
heart then shall wo reali/o tho good that surrounds us. For, tho 
evil is not the leal life but underneath it is found the germ of 
goodness capable of the highest development, But, for all tins we 
make God a part and parcel of our life tho first and the last ambi¬ 
tion of our existence and then ahull wo ceaso complaining of one 
another, then shall tiuth, justice, and righteousness prevail upon 
us and form the guiding principles of om life and then shall wo> 
with a renovated spirit and apunfied hoait, bo woithy to roeeivo 
saints like Tnkarara when, in the fulness ot time, they appeal 
amongst us 




the LUTE MR JUSTICE RRNHDE. 

-o-— 

J/r Justice C f kandai at km conducted dnuic sciiice at the Ptar- 
thana Samaj on 20th Junmnj l r )Ol } nul thinned the following 
set mon —- 

Sister* and Brothrcu,—I li wo taki a for my text to (lay a 
hymn winch will recall to your mind in this pU<’o and on this 
occasion that doar and dwoled brother of ouio, whoso sad loss the 
whole country mourns a< the present moment To us, the membors 
of Prarthana Sam.ij, who for year-* sat at his fost and came uudor 
the lufbicmce of his religion- teaching, who looked upon lum as our 
to ichor and our guide, the los^> is indeed very severe Many a time 
have we seen lum diacoiuse from this pulpit with an eloquence, a 
fervour, and a pathos all his own, on holy texts, preaJuug woids of 
wisdom that wo can never foiget He has been taken away from 
us, and wo fool to-day, as wo shall feol for many a year tocomo, that 
the hand that mouldod us the hoirt that teuchod us, and the spi¬ 
rit that dominated this Satan | has gone from us, leaving us all the 
poorer for the loss that we have sufforod But in a place like this 
which is sacred to Gol, whoro tho nvnd and heart are called upon 
to lift thoiusolvos above things carnal, and wlmro >ve are taught — 
aud taught in the past by none more frequently and more forcibly 
than by our departed brother—not to sorrow but to pray for tho 
dead, not to feel that they are gone because they havo loft their 
mortal ceil, but to realise that they are ever with us, it behoves ns 
to draw somo inspiration from their teachings, their work, and 
their hfo Those of us who felt charmed and ennobled by thoso 
swoot sermons that ho used to delivor from tins pulpit will now 
recall to our minds one sormou in particular which he delivered a 
few years ago, answering the question, 11 what is death v ” Taking 
for his text that hymn of Tukararu's, whero that great saint says, 
*< My death has died It has made me immortal,” he told us that 
there is a death, wherein wo die, and a death wherein death itsolf 
dies and we live “ The saint that in prayer or m preaching for¬ 
gets his carnal self and his soul is mspirod, tho scholar that 
studies, and in the study forgets himself, aud all, ho feols, is the 
presence and the inspiration of tho subject he stqdies, that man 
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who works at somo great subjoct or goes on discharging his duties 
while ha 13 m the nndst of physical pain, forgetting the pain and 
full of hi3 duty, in these it is death that dies , but they Iiyo The 
popular idea that man dies when he loaves his mortal coil is not the 
true idea of death We die the moment wo make much of the body 
and its pleasures and load ignoble selfish hvos 1 May we not say, 
recalling to our minds his own words, that ho has not died—his 
death is dead and left linn immortal among us ; 

Iianade lives now and will livo hereafter even more than ho 
lived whon he was m flesh among us The light that shone thiough- 
out India will ladiate even more than it did when ho was physically 
among us, if we but try to cheush the spirit of that life and 
make it lire Wo are too near tho sad event of Wednesday last, 
too much boino down and distressed by the tragic end and sudden 
loss, tj colloct our thoughts, to speak in adoquato terms of the 
lessons of nis life, the rich legacy of his intellectual and moral 
example that he has loft for his countiymen His life’s history is> 
in a sense—and that the lughoi sen^e—the history of his country 
and of his people during all events,of the last forty years All have 
recognised in lam a man of massiro intellect, a deep thinker, a great 
scholar, a distinguished iudgo, an earnest reformei, and a man, 
above all, of many-sided activities Ills was a uunpu character and 
career, whose influence was felt tlnoughout tho country, and 
whoso death has made everyone feel that a person il fnend is gone 
Such a character, so glorious a caieer, deserves to be studied, and 
to me it appears, having known him, co no m contact with lnm, 
and beon associated with him in somo of our activities during the 
last twenty yoars, that we shall not profit by that study unloss we 
find what formed the key to las whole life and life’s work That key 
must be found m the spiritual life of tho man His intellectual and 
moral qualities his diverse activities, were all tho manifestations 
of that truly religious temper winch, above ovory thing else, do¬ 
minated him and formed the basis of the life ho lived, tho work ho 
did, and the magnetic influence ho oxorcised on those who were 
brought within the sphere of Ins influence. And if I were asked to 
define in short what Ranade was—to sum up m a few words tho 
central principle of his life—I should say that lie was a man of 
towering faith His intellectual and moral grandeur, his ceaseless 
activity, his unselfish pursuit of good, his doteiinination throughout 
life to scorn the allurements of pleasure, to suffei and yet choosing 
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to suffer all rather than relinquish his ideal, betokened that dinne 
restlessness of the soul ivhieh is the mark of all-enduring persona* 
lity And when I speak of Mr Justice Ranade as a man of 
towering faith, I must make it clear what the faith was that made 
him what he became Thera is a character, which trusts in God 
but does not trust in humanity , we had leligious men in the past, 
wo haye religious men now, whose piety and rectitude are abovo 
reproach, but who, borne down by the senso of the frailty of tho 
woild, isolate themselves and make their own personal or indivi¬ 
dual spiritual development the ideal of their lives Their heavon 
is olsewheie—their God resides there To them all on earth i a 
fleeting —and must be avoided They fleo away fiom mankind and 
tako no mteie^t in human activities. As to Dr Dale of Birming¬ 
ham, to him the commandments of God covorod not only private but 
public life as well. Hence was it that he deemed it. a religious duty 
to work in all directions oi public usefulness whether it was poli¬ 
tical, social, religious, educational or any 01 other kind of reform , 
he threw himsolf heart and soul into all alike Neither opposition 
nor ridicule, neither difficulties nor disappointments daunted lum— 
he wont on his own way The idea of failure in a good cause never 
entered his head. Ho made no distinction between the sacred and 
the secular “ Some people ” said he m a sermon he delivered 
from this pulpit some tune ago, “ think that there is neither a life 
behind life nor a life before our present life Othcis thore aro who 
think that the only otornity for us is this that when wo die w'c livo 
in our children, and that there is no othor land of eternal life for 
us. Noither theory is calculated to give corafoit to us Both give us 
a stono when wo a3k for bread We must find satisfaction m a 
third thoory—that which holds that a better lot is in store for us 
whether here or in the world to come if we work as men of eter¬ 
nity ” And he illustrated his faith thus —“I was the othor day 
in Northern India Standing by the side of tho Ganges I fell into 
a tr an ce as I watched the majestic flow of the river and so enrap¬ 
tured was I, so buoyant my heart became, that I could not hJp o\- 
claiming “ Blessed is this Hindustan But immediately the thought 
occurred to mo “ Is the Ganges etornal ? Some day this too may 
depart. Then I reasoned to myself thus-No. The atoms of water 
which make the flow may drop down and pass away to perish But 
the flow will always be there as it has been for the centuries past. 
What a lesson for us ! We, individuals, aro the atoms of society 
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and wo are bound to pass away. But society lives on—its flow is, 
as that flow of the Ganges, otornal-and it is ours, the individuals of 
of each generation to contribute to make the flow majestic Pessi¬ 
mism to such a man with so mighty a faith was an unknown creed. 
“What” said ho once from this pulpit “if we fail or fall Wo coino 
hero, as tho Christians say, to bear the cross Let us bear liko ho- 
roes—-lot us march on ” It is this faith in humanity that endowed 
him with that virtue of charity which he possessed in such supie- 
mo a dogree-the charity which, in the words of St Paul, “sufforeth 
long, and is kind, onneth not, and yaunteth not itsolf, is not puf¬ 
fed up, sooketh not her own, is not oasily provokod, thmkoth no 
evil, rejoiceth not m iniquity, but rojoieofch m tho tiuth, bearotli 
all things, beliovotli all things, endureth things ” There is not 
one man of whom our departed brothel was over heard 01 
known to haye said an unkind word, Abovo potty personalities, and 
joalouaies, he had, heal t that embraced all. “What is the use, ” 
said he once, “of telling men that they are bad, good-for-nothing, 
and that it is hopeless to get any good work out of them If you 
wish to rouse men to do tho meaning of tho world m which 
they live and get them to do good work, rouse in thorn the con¬ 
sciousness of what potentiality for good theie is in thorn ” It was 
again that towering faith of his which led him to look with a kind¬ 
ly and sympathetic oyo upon all gonuino and good movements 
which hid tho progress ot the people for their object. Years ago 
when Swann Day inand Saraswati, the founder of the Arya Sa- 
maj, y.sited Western India Mr Ranade, though, as a Prarthana 
Samajist, he was not in complete accord with the Swami’s views, 
gave him the woight of his support and sympathy Thole wero 
not a few who said to Mr Ranade that they could not quite under¬ 
stand his religions attitude when ho could bo found preaching some 
times on the pulpit of the Arya Sainaj and somotunos reading and 
oxplaming some Puran in an orthodox Hindu temple, while ho 
was all along a theist belonging to tho Prarthana Samaj subs¬ 
cribing to tho tenets of the Brahmoism of Raja Rammolian Roy. 
That attitude of mind, however, which led Mr Ranade to extend 
his sympathy to all kinds of religious awakonmg did not indicate 
lus weakness, but a large and liberal spir t of toleration His 
groat punciple in life—the principle which animated all hts best 
work—was that the progressive spirit must bo ever expansive, and 
that when we find more than one movement for roligious reform 
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we must try to find the points of agreement between them, so as to 
make them work for ono and the same object, instead of making 
much of their points of difference “ What does it matter if 
Dayanand Sara3Wati says the Vedas and the Vedas alone are the 
levelation of God 9 Be that his faith But let us go deeper and 
see if, apart from that principle, there is anything which is in ac¬ 
cord with our principles ” The same liberal attitude marked him 
in his appreciation of other faiths What lie said at Lucknow in 
1899 aptly describes the catholicity of temper which ho carried and 
sought to enforce m all hi 3 public pronouncements u I am ” said 
bo, borrowing the words of Guru Nanak, “ both a Hindu and a 
Mussulman ” The differences betwoon man and man, botween ono 
nation andanothor were to him superficial-his mighty heart as lus 
mighty mind sought to dive deeper and to roroal to itself the Uni¬ 
versal soul winch prompts the divine m man Such a man, who 
lived for otkors a noblo and unselfish lifo who lired for good and 
loved it wherever he found it, who feaied no difficulty, but sought 
the repose of the mind which lived in itself, exemplified in his 
character and career that practical simplicity and sainthnoss which 
it is the ond of all true religion to foster And for u3 whom he has 
left bohind, who can never forget what ho did, for us there can bo 
no higher mission nor greater ambition than this—to be dedicated 
to the work which he so nobly advanced, to resolve that thi3 reserv¬ 
ed and doar man did not live his high life in vain, but that we 
will, inspired by his towering faith, his trust in God, and las love 
for humanity, dedicate ourselves to the great task lie has loft be¬ 
fore us, that task of catching mspnation from his holy life, and 
furthering as he wished aqd worked to further the cause of the 
Father-hood of God and Brother-hood of man. Tie watches us 
from his place above, from his place 

Where meteors shoot, clouds form, 

Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and go ' Lot joy break with the storm, 

Peace let the dew send ’ 

Lofty designs must close in like effects , 

Loftily lying, 

Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 

Living and dying. 




ELDERS Vs YOUNGERS -ft RELIGIOUS 
COMPARISON 


I 

Tu what 1 am going to jay tins evening I ilon’t bj r any means 
intond to Jay anything by way of disparagement either of the 
older or the younger goner ition of our people The very nature 
of the subject with which I intend to deal on tho prosent occasion 
and on one or two future occa ions, will make it necessaiy that I 
should present befoio you a contrast between tho old and the new 
generation That will be noeossury m Older to enable me to placo 
before you what it is my intention to pl.ioo before you this even¬ 
ing—the lessons to bo denvod from tho companion which to my 
mini presents itself between tho old and tho now generation of our 
people—for our future improvement If in what I ain going to 
say I am compelled from my point of yioW to show any defects 
either in the oldoi 01 the present goner ition it will bo only because 
defocts there must be m a people who wish to glow and improvo, 
otherwise, there is no scope tor improvement wher« tliore is no 
defect And if am able to place before you facts and satisfy you 
that tho present generation has boon or rather is an nuprovomont 
on tho older gonciation, you are not to supposo that by piosonting 
boforo you a contiast of that chara ctoi I necessarily east any re¬ 
flection upon our older generation But rather it will bo to tho 
credit of the older generation if I am able to show that the present 
generation is far from being irreligious And I boliove it to bo 
more leligious and therefore an improvement on the old one I 
may at once toll you the conclusion to which I intend to lead or 
rather what is the conclusion to which I have come after a careful 
examination of this subject. Tho present generation has no doubt 
serious defects. They are shortcomings which must be corrected 
There is a groat deal of room for improvement m religious and 
other mattors But though there is a groat deal of room for im¬ 
provement in regard to shortcomings winch I shall point out later 
on, still I think if we will but examino the situation a little, in a 
spirit of judicial calmness we must oome to the conclusion that the 
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cry whioli is now and then, nay, frequently raised, against what is 
called the irreligious character of the present generation, is a 
meaningless cry After haring carefully examined the charge, T 
submit that although in one sense it is true that wo are not religi¬ 
ous, that the present generation has lost its hold on religion, in 
another sense it is also true that the present generation is striv¬ 
ing to realize its responsibility in religious matters and in that 
Bense the present generation is an improvement on the older gene¬ 
ration And I regard that as a hopeful sign of the times when 
the future generation will become even more religious than the 
present generation Now I will toll you in a few words why I 
have taken tins subject for my discourse this evening 

The quostion of education has directed to itself a groat deal 
of our attention It is said that the present generation of our 
young men m schools and colleges is being brought np without any 
religion at all Thoy have given up the old religion of their 
fathers and have not incorporated m their livos the teaching of 
any other great religion Hinduism has lost all its charms for 
them and nothing is substituted in its place The result is that our 
present younger generation is being brought up in a state of 
sooptioism, devoid of religious or moral thoughts I think the 
charge is in one sense corroct and well-founded but in another 
sonso it is not true. It all depends on tlio point of view from 
which you look at this question It is said our young men are be¬ 
ing brought up in a state of scepticism without any religion at all 
Let ine ask myself this question and try to answer it—“What is 
the state of religion in which young men of other countries aro 
being brought up ^ ” A comparison of that kind will be necessary 
in ordei to enable us to understand the meaning of the charge 
which is unintelligible without a comparison of tins kind. We are 
not isolated from other communities and m an inquiry of this kind 
with which I am now dealing, it is essential foi the purpose of 
arriving at the right solution to ascertain the state of things in 
other oountnes I have not gone to watch the current of events 
in religious matters either m England or Germany or France or 
other places But it is not necessary to go to other countries. If 
you keep yourself m touch with the literature of the day, news, 
papers of the day, if you have ever talked with people 
who knew this subject, with those able to give you some informa¬ 
tion, you are able to foim some idea of the state of other countries 
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Now wheu it is brought forward as a oliarga against the educated 
natires of this country, that they have no religion and that our 
younger men are being brought up m a state of roltgious or moral 
scepticism, I ask raysolf tho question—what 13 the state of tho 
religious atmosphere in other e mutnos Now, I think, one fact 
must be admitted, that the influence of men like Darwin, John 
Stuart Mill or Huxley has tonded towatds widening the range of 
our intellectual horizon and sympathies in general Science, when it 
first started its inquiries 111 tho domain of religion was aupposed to 
have rangod itsolf both against God and religion There ivero somo 
philosophers who denied tho existence ot Gol, who wero against 
the religion of tho day but so far fro n having proved that there 
was uo God, or that man could live without religion, somuoe has 
no w advanced so far as to be the handmaid of religion At pro 
sent we stand in this situation—I mean the whole civilized world 
—we forming a part of it—that whether we tako religion to ba 
Christianity or Hinduism or Mahomodanisin, the cultivated 
thought of the day—rather the men who influence that thought— 
the men whose minds have beon liberalised by education, scienco, 
thoughtfulness and an acquaintance with tho literature of tho day 
aud the histories of other countries, instead of looking down upon 
religion in the way Gibbon looked down upon it when he gave ex' 
pressiou to tho words that all religions are subjects of rororonco to 
the fool, useful to thi hypocrite and subjects of ridicule to the 
thoughtful, look upon it as tho most powerful lever in lifting up 
both national aud individual character Tho history of religious 
development does not run in one course but runs through difforent 
coursess aud God fulfils his purposes through these different 
chanuols A Christian who is nourished on the Bible may stick to 
his Bible and yet believe thit not only the Bible but other books 
also contain religion. A Hindu who is nourished on the Vedas 
may hold fast by his scripture, but an the same time ho admits 
that sacred books of other people also contain truths about religion 
Religion consists as much in drawing inspiration fro n your na¬ 
tional books as in keeping your mind open to receive 
truths contained m other religions in a tolerant spirit and 
with an eye to progress This is tho state of tho highest 
mind in Europe When I speak of the highest mind of 
tho nation I speak of it in tho sense that it is the 
best pjan wlio 10 tbe most representative man of a natiop, Thq 
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i -u oscope of a nation must bo cast m the light of those who 
ard playing a prominent part in forming its htstory, its thought, 
and its literature Because, as the individual is said to be an 
enlarged photograph of the society to which ho bolongs, so the 
prominent man in a society is a measure of its weaknesses and its 
short points and good points, of everything that is best and high¬ 
est in its mental, moral, social and religious aspirations If we 
want to find out the character of a nation you have to take its 
most prominent men and try to understand their character If yon 
want to speak of Germany you take Frederick the Great or Bis- 
mark If you want to find out the character of Englishmen you 
have but lo take Gladstone or Bright You at once get an idea of 
the leading vices or virtues of the people amongst whom they dis¬ 
tinguished themaolvos Theiafore, when I speak of the highest 
cultivated mind m Europe, I may say this without feai of contra¬ 
diction that Ohnstians, veiy good Christians who attend church 
every Sunday, if you discuss religious questions with them freely 
admit that it is true the b >oks of oLkor leligioni also contain very 
good morality, that God could not have momt the Ihblo to bo His 
only revelation Iti fact tlioy are theists, that is believers in God, 
who howovor think that thev cannot give up thoir old form of 
worship. Although people aro found to stick to their old books and 
old religions their piactical religion consists in this, that all nations 
and their sacrod books contain good ideas and We must be tolerant 
and stick to the truth That is the tendoncy of thought in Europe, 
and is it the same current that is also running amongst us ? That is 
another question which we have to ask 

Of courso it is difficult to answor a question of that kind, be¬ 
cause it cannot bo said that wo have had the same opportunities 
that the Western nations have had iu this connection But even 
with tho few opportunities that we had this tendency of modern 
thought, has become quite perceptiblo amongst us Therefore, 
when wo are told that our prosont generation is biought up in a 
state of scepticism, that they have forgotten their religion and that 
therefore religious instruction ought to be introduced in our schools 
and colleges, I ask tho question—what do you mean by religion J 
Because it is no uso using a word when you aro using it in one 
sonso and I am understanding it m another For tho purposes of 
controversy your meaning must be made quite eloar and intelligi¬ 
ble. yhme should be an agreement between what you say and 
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what you wish others to understand by it Let me answer tho 
question what is religion Religion doe3 not moan merely the ob¬ 
servance of formal ceremonies That is religion which makos us 
feel that we are responsible beings, which influences our actions 
and character, makes us truthful and honest, and impresses us with 
the necessity of seriousness of character, for it is '■enonsness of cha¬ 
racter which stands at the top of overs thing m lito and is required 
to be shown in evoiy dopaitmont of life Therefire, religion 
moans, first of all, a serious aspect of life—that serious aspect 
leading you to be truthful and kind and to regard \oursolf is a 
responsible being If this definition of religion is accepted then I 
think it ought to bo the vordict of eveiy one of us that our young 
men are far from being irreligious Our young men are being 
brought np m a stato of scopuci^m m ono sonso, it is tiuo. The 
formal observance of ceremonies has fallen into doca}' The pro- 
sent geueiation doos not know as much of its own religions htora- 
turo as most of tho old men Xo doubt tins j- a serious drawback 
Every man ought to know tho htoraturo of his own (ountry—tho 
religion of his own country A more knowledge ot your own 
country is nocossary to start with in life Jfyou aro iguoiaut of 
the religious books in which your ancostore wore brought up and if 
you do not know yourself, tho dangoi is that you will not bo able 
to know others That is tho only defect that I can soo But if on 
the other hand tho real dofinition ot religion is ,reo«. ptod to bo tint 
which inttuoncos cliaiactor I challenge anybody to punt out how 
young men in our schools and college^ are being brought up in a 
stato of scepticism so far as character i» concerned I have already 
said that we havo as yet a good deal to learn in anothor direction 
I have already pointed out m what our shortcomings lio But if 
there aro matters m which wo have still to improve there aro 
things in which the present generation is a decided linpreveraout 
on the past genoiatiou We know how very lax the ideas of our 
elders in regard to corruption and bribery were, or 
rather are The religion of our elders consisted raiher in the ob¬ 
servance of certain ceremonies without caring for any hannony 
between their actions in life and their articles of faith I think it 
must be 3iid that in Ins respect tho elder generation was not reli¬ 
gious Truthfulness was considered a matter of expedn ncy and 
pvery-day practical morality was rather lav As far as fthgion, 
meaning thereby that which influences character, is concerned, tho 
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present generation is certainly an improvement on the older gene 
ration No doubt there is still room for improvement, but I think 
we know now how to look upon corruption, bribery and upon every 
other vice from the point of view of practical morality And I 
tlunk it is not quite correct to say that our younger men are being 
brought up irreligious. But another charge is that they are wan¬ 
ting m manners. There is some foundation for it I do wish that 
our young men showed a little more of reverence This defect is 
theirs but some of the men who use the word reverence seem to 
have some very strange ideas about it Thoy want our young men 
to love and reverence everything that is old without regard to tho 
ohanged circumstanoes in which we are living They complain 
that young men want to be independent and that the patriarchal 
system of the old days is, in consequence, passing away I think 
young men ought to be brought up m order that they may stand on 
their own legs I like a young man who is not a slave, who exer¬ 
cises even though a little foolishly Ins own judgment Such an 
one is to be preferred to the young man who is always to bo found 
m the leading strings of others And I say our people have been 
so much and so long in the leading-strings of others that a little of 
independence will do them more good than harm By independ¬ 
ence I meau disciplined liberty, and it is tho young man who 
whilst holding fast by his convictions is tolerant of tho opinions of 
others whom I consider truly independent But the independence 
which without having looked into all the sides of a question, ridi¬ 
cules and treats everything with contempt is not independence but 
the insolence of ignorance Taking this view of tho charge I may 
say that our young men, no doubt, are wanting in reverence, in 
this, that most of them are apt to form a judgment without having 
thought for themselves Some newspaper writes something on a 
subject and almost every >oung man, without investigating the 
fact*, helps to swell tho chorus of those applauding the writer in 
the pross I admit that even in England and Germany some such 
state of things prevails But you must remember thit there oppor¬ 
tunities for correcting young men’s views are greater and more 
largely diffused than hero The homo, the church and the press, 
all those serve as coiroctive agencies Wo have not these correc¬ 
tive agencies amongst us and therefore you have to rely mainly on 
}ourselves in forming opinions First of all therefore you should 
go m for knowledge and light and then form your opinions, I sep 
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before me a young man who can pluokily stand up for a good cau^d, 
who gives out his opinions fearlessly, who shows independence 
Well, I like such a young man provided he stands up for a good 
cause I hko a young man who is independent, at the same time 
modest in this sen^e that ho is prepared to hoar the other side of 
the question and does not talk with contempt of the elders, al¬ 
though they may bo wrong. That is the point in which we aie 
wanting But some of our cnties use the word reverence not in 
this sense but in the sense to which I have already alluded If the 
word reverence is to be used m that sense I have no fault to find 
with our young m»n I would have our young men gomg in fi r 
independence but not that independence which I have already con¬ 
demned and which is really no independence Because to be able 
to contiol others you must first be able to control yourself There¬ 
fore self-control is the first thing that our young men ought to 
cultivate I sliou’d insist on our young men acquiring self-know¬ 
ledge, self-control and self-reverence Self-knowledge is wanting 
amongst us, self reyeicnco is wanting amongst us. They are 
wanting because, they ware wanting oven more so m the past ge¬ 
neration which had no idoa oi these things I think upon tho 
whole I should say this that the verdict of an impartial mmd ought 
to be in favour of the piesent genoiation In point of truthfulness, 
honesty and practical religion, our young men are decidedly much 
better than our elders Every young man now is asnamed to be 
called a liar But that was not the case with the men of tho past 
generation If you told one of them that he told lies ho simply 
noticed the remark with a slight smile But call a young man of 
our days a liar and he is sure to resent it as the worst insult tlmt 
could be offered to him So also m regard to honestv. My re¬ 
marks on the advance our young men have made m practical reli¬ 
gion l reserve for my next discourse 
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I’or the puipo-e of this c'(omu}’’j im-i wntion-j L must go back 
a little to that with which I stilted my l.i-t disi omit, by drawing 
a " tliu join attention to the dolimtioi of uligion As I staited on 
that occasion when um start a um< i -nun, 3011 must liavo a cloar 
0 mi option of tho - ilient pvut*, on which U10 discussion 13 to bo 
based And as tho object of my ob-m \ atum? 13 10 draw a con¬ 
trast hot noun tho cldol goneiition of our < ountrymou and tho 
younger geueiation, with lofeiom 0 to loligioiij progio-q I must 
return to our d,. (imlion of 1 ohgion it-olf, and ,nk rmi to form \ 
cloai idea of tho point of mow in winch [ wish to piisout that 
subject l said lohgiou is that which affects practical life, which 
itas (tie highest ide il of conduct, and which doos not merely rest 
with an ideal, but attempt- to appiotch .1 lealuation of tliat ideal, 
which influences not only oui thought, but also our conduct and 
becomes part and paiccl of both individual and socal life or na¬ 
tional life As 1 -aid tin u, tho fn st idea convoyed by .oLigion is, 
a_souous thought of life, not tieating it in a light-hoaited mam or, 
as something to be fntterod away, but something which has an 
olid, something which has attached to it a dignity which carries 
With it somo sonous responsibility 

Instead of mciely saying that wo eom<> into llm woild middle, 
it answeis tlio question, why do wo come mto tho woild, why do 
wo die , what is life and what is death Whero a man has started 
with this senousness, you may say that he is making an approach 
towards a clear conception of religion But that idea would bo 
incomplete unless it were supplemented by a second idea, which I 
consider to bo tho most important idea, az, the common basis of 
all religicks. 

Now, we have numerous religions , it is not necessaiy to say 
anything with rcfoicnco to all of them But, Ictus take tho leading 
1 elisions, 

to 



First of all lot us tako two or tlneo ancient religions in the 
woilcl--I mean the Semitic religion or tho religion of the JoWs, 
the Aryan 01 tho religion of the Hindus, and tho Zoioastnan or 
the religion of tho Taisia and then como to moio midom leligions 
—Gliristiamty and Maliomedanism , you will find that with all 
their diftoionco 3 and dogmas, one idea toims, asit woie, the founda¬ 
tion of all tho thieo leligions If wo get to that idea, really 
speaking, it is a wondoi, that theso leligions aie said to bo dif¬ 
ferent fiom one auothci So fai as tho loot-idea goes, tho loot' 
idea of all roligions is one and there ought not to be anj thing liko 
a distinction between those different leligions, so fai as their foun¬ 
dations are coneorncd But as often happens, people in looking at 
a tree with its trunk and branches and foliage, do not look at tho 
loot but mciely look to the out-adc giowth 

But still thoio is that roo!-idea which is common to all reli¬ 
gions , what is that nloa J Now lot me tako first of all tho Jewish 
religion We have the Old Testament , the Old Tostamout begins 
by saying that God croalod man, aftei Ins own imago Thero aro 
some caricaturists—men who make light of religion and God and 
mako light of life itself—who have made a caricature of tins state¬ 
ment in tho Biblo by saying that it is not true that God made man 
aftor las own imago, ratlior it is tiuo that man has made God aftoi 
his imago Even if you thus lcveiso tho Biblical process, you will 
find that, assuming that man has mado God after his imago, It 
shows that man has a conception of divinity, of a person who is 
o\or him, to whom therefore he is responsible, and even making God 
after yom o\\ n image by investing lam with tho highest thought., 
you havo, is much bettoi than to live without any idea of God 
Theiefoic tho man, who loversod tho statement m the Bible and 
said it is man who mado God, according to hi 3 ideas of Him, m so 
Speaking makos it manifest that man could not havo mado God 
aftor his image, unless ho gave his formation some conception of a 
being who is suporior to lum, from whom he has inherited his qua¬ 
lities Thoio aio wicked mon whose ideas of God aro a lefloction 
of their minds, who ask Him to oncouiage them in wicked deeds 
But still wo know as a matter of fact, that theio is image of God, 
conception of God, framed after the image of man, as man is to 
be found in Ins highest moods, with the best qualities in him attn- 
Ijhted in all their perfection to his Cod which shows that tho divine 
is iii man But that is only by way of accidental religion, Th&Va 



you have in the Old Tostament tln -5 idea Hut Cod made hi? man 
after his imago, that is, ho ereatod Adam and tlion broathod into 
him Ins own )ifo, that is, in man you hnd that there is spirit of 
Ood Now you como to Hinduism , and befoio I go to that old 
religion, I may tell you one thing The point 01 the supouonty 
of the Bible lies m this —in its diioctne 33 —that is, the speech, the 
sentences aio teise, shoit and pithy , and whatever is said, is 
charactensed by what may bo called diroctnoos of expression, And 
it is this directness of expression winch makes tho thing oasy and 
readily mtolligiblo Thoiefoio, in tli« Bible you will find that you 
liavo directness of expression until you come to the teachings of 
Saint Paul Fpto that moment - , whethei you take tho Piophots 
or chronicles, or whotlieryou tako the sermon on the mount, it is 
the highest you arc stinek with, nothing so much as its extreme 
duoctnos-> of expiesaion The sermon on the mount is, as it woie, 
tho climax of this directness of expiosSion In it Christ puts his 
thoughts before you in a plain, sliaightfoi wn»<l manner and ap¬ 
peals at ouco to youi heart Thtio is no attoinpt at reasoning or 
aigument It was only when Shvnt Paul c une upon the si eno and 
wrote in Crock that you hnd such metaplnmes as you can get 
in the Ihble Tliore is now and then oven whit may >s called an 
attempt at sometimes opening diocusSim between coCi'u things 
In Saint Paultheio is an attempt at convincing tho intellect His 
answers to tho question why do so many men die, why do many 
men suffer, tho rest die, aie of this kind He compaies Cod to a 
pottoi who makes his pots of day of which some fall to pioces, no 
sooner thoy aie formed and so mo last longer—so also with man — 
tho liandiwoik of Cod Now I can say that it is lathor voiy cuuous 
that he should have takou a great deal of tioublo about tins Ho, 
that is, Saint Paul doo 3 make an attempt at mmothing like 
metaphysics But beyond that, you do not get anything m tho 
Bible It is mole dirci t, and fiom that point of view I have 
always regarded that a study of tho Bible should form a regular 
item in the education of i ur youths, for, it will enable them to at 
once come to the point and naturally cuio them of then chrome 
love for veibosity 
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When we try to tiaee out the history of our social, moral, or 
political progress our great want is the lack of past history and 
biographies of our great men In tho absence of these, the only 
means by which we can trace it out io hymns of saints like the one 
which we hare just sung By means of biographies we are able to 
soo how character glow what difficulties the man had to overcome, 
how he was assailed by temptations and how eventually he came 
victorious out of tho strugglo Biographies, therefore, bring homo 
to us tho one or two distinctive features of a great man’s life, 
which, if taken to heart, are bound to influence us for good Even 
in the chequered career of that eminent statesman, Mr Gladstone, 
wo find, that m all Ins actions small and gi oat, ho was actuated 
by one or two principles only —by his imrao-iso faith in tho pro¬ 
gress of mankind , by his lovo for mankind , aild by lus unwavor- 
ing faith in the doctrine—that righteousness exalteth a nation 
Unfortunately foi us. uo biography of Tukaram exists. Therofore, 
when wo come across a hymu of tins kind, wo aro fillod with 
despau and ask ouisolvos the question ‘ How is it that Tukaram 
of all men should speak of mankind in terms bordenng on con¬ 
tempt—that ho, of all men, should have said that society should be 
avoided, as if, it was full of lepers ” This mood of despondency 
of the great saint at first sight seems inexplicable And we in 
consequence, are led to ask the question u when did Tukaram pass 
through this mood and how can we make it consistent with the 
large number of othei hymns where he speaks, with enthusiasm, of 
humanity ” It is well-known that Tukaram lived in society mixed 
with men, and did not live tho life of a recluse Now this mood of 
despondency, to which Tukaram has given expiession in the hymn 
we have sung, is a mood through which overy one of us, great or 
small, has to pass once in our lifo In the lives of ordinary men, 
like oursolves, what do wo find ' Do we not become sick of society 
when we find services rendered to a brother returned with ingrati¬ 
tude or that speaking truth loads but to persecution ? Do we not 
on such occasions feel that it is host for man to retire into solitude 
and not to meddle with the affairs of tho world. Such thoughts 
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occur to eyoi'y man who lias a mind to fool, a hoarfc to touch and a 
soul to stu. Dut to the man who thinks that this world is meant 
only for pleasure and enjoyment—to the man who neither thinks 
noi woiks—it is not given to understand such a crisis Having 
taken the case of an average man who feeling that, after all, the 
world is too much for him—retire into solitude, lot us tiy to soo 
how it influences him in (he end If the man who has retired mto 
solitude,—keeps the touch within him burning, he is sure to rise 
from good to better For after he has made up his mind to lead 
the life of a recluse he will find that real solitude is not to be 
obtainod by shunning mankind and secluding himself in a cave 
In his solitude he will find that there is another world within him 
—which is as full of difficulties, temptations and sms as the 
world he has given up. Ho finds that by deserting society ho has not 
loft evil behind but on the contrary he finds that he has to go through 
a moie arduous stiugglo Having thus begun to strugglo with the 
voices of evil within him he finds that, after all, the external things 
are not as bad as he at first thought them to be Thus his solitude 
which leads to contemplation of self sheds new light on Ins inner 
self and teaches him that ho was wrong m excluding himself from 
tho world For does ho not find a world within him capable of in¬ 
finite good or evil ? Having obtained this flesh light in his retire 
ment, he thinks ho was wrong m hating tho woild and ho hated it 
because his inner self had misled him Thus he comes to the con¬ 
clusion that not in detaching himself from society but m boaung 
his part bravely, m nourishing his character, and in living a life 
that will be an example to others, lies lus duty to himself, to huma¬ 
nity and to God Great men aie but enlarged photographs of the 
poople amongst whom they are born In them we find reflected on 
a large scale tho virtues or weaknesses of thoir people This hymn 
of Tukarara, therefore, but expresses more emphatically tne feel¬ 
ings wo ordinary men feel It shows how Tukaram tried to strug¬ 
gle, how he felt the buffets of the world, how having seen this 
world to be full of sins and temptations ho was tempted to run a- 
way from it and how aftei he had socludod himself, again he re¬ 
turned to society, having found his mistake and his mission This 
longing to shun society is a feature common to all saints We 
know how after he had been led away by his enthusiasm into re¬ 
tirement, Jesus found himself struggling with Satan and how after 
the struggle he returned tj his people and set about His Father’s 



busmoss. We also kuow bow Buddha gave up o\ery pleasure 
which lloyal birth bad gi/ou him, bow ono night bo left bis wife* 
olnld aud palaco to live tbo bfo of a leeluso And wo also know 
bow out of lus seclusion he returned with bis gioat mission for the 
salvation of mankind It is their epmt of independence that 
makes those saints, at first, exclusive but when they have run away 
from the woild and begun self-questioning as to wbv they left it 
and wherefore havo they sought this aoclusion. the voice of God 
whispers to them, “ You yearn for youi jalvation but is it to be 
attained by running away fiom aoeiety m which I havo placed 
you You complain of e irruption bat have you isked yoursolf the 
question how very corrupt \ou yourmlf are The world is bad be¬ 
cause you are bad and you arc a eowatd to desert it Go bock to 
the world and fight against corruption aud sin as a good eoldior ” 
and thus they learn that though the human heart is full of corrup¬ 
tion and sin, still if made to struggle aright it may enchant all and 
save all Thus m seclusion thoy get tho now light with which 
come the missions of Tukaram, Jesus and Buddha Thus tho saint 
from worldlmess goes to seclusion, from soelusion, again returns to 
the world It is this that constitutes the saint It must bo after 
having gone through these experiences which we find reflected in 
tho hymn, that Tukaram must have loturnod to tho world tho 
bettor equipped to fight its battlo And it is thus ouly that wo 
can make the h} inn consistent with his mission 
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Last evening wlicn iu connection with this aum^orsary two 
excellent paper-,, the one ou “Keshub Ohundcr Sen’’—-ouo of the 
great apostles of the Brahrao Sanaa], ’ v Mi II. Naram Kao and 
the othei by Mr Losai on “the Life and Work ot Luyanand t?a- 
raswati”—tko lather au' 3 founder of tin, Ary a Sam.ij movement, 
were road, owing to want of time T could not give expression to 
soino thoughts that ,»oie then passing thiough my mind Mr H 
Naram Kao, ui Jus papei, drew our attention to Keshub's visit to 
this city m the year 1864 That was KeshubA lirst visit to this 
city Then he tried to rouse our interest m the gieat question of 
religious revival of our people But then his words fell flat on 
our oars and ho had to return to Calcutta disappointed. In 1868 
he again visited this city Then he was able to say that his words 
had touched -,ome hearta inasmuch as hia ideas of theism had 
found practical oxproasion in the formation of this Prarthana Sa- 
maj Ivoshub once again visited the city—tJiat was in tbo year 
1870 —on his roturn from Englaud Tho readers of his life know 
that he was one of the most intimate inonds of Lords Lawronce 
and Mayo Lord Lawrence was a pious and sincere Christian 
and took very kindly to his teachings. On his retirement, ho wrote 
to Keshub aslang him to pay a visit to England. In 1870 Keshnb 
visited England Ho had a hearty and enthusiastic welcome and 
audiences in largo numbers gathered to listen to his words At 
one of these meetings, presided over by Lord Lawrence, Ke¬ 
shub in an able and eloquent addross after comparing the relations 
of England with India to tho meeting of two sisters who had long 
separated, speaking with reference to India, put tho words “Arise, 
arise, thou hast slept too long,” in tho month of the English sister. 
As these words fell from the lips of tho orator, the whole audience 
rose to a man, and cheered. The enthusiasm thus evoked was so 
great that for some time ho had to stop speaking. Keshub’s elo¬ 
quence was of the type that we do not see m these days on the 
platform IIis very appearance showed that ho was moved by 1 an 
all-consuming enthusiasm, by a zeal and earnestness, which even 

ft 
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his enemies most willingly acknowledged and what is more, as ho 
grew older, the faith m him grew stronger and he was described 
both by friends and foes, as “a man of immense faith ” Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy may bo doscubed as the Reformer of the Samaj, 
Devendra Nath Tagore, who still lives, as the Ilermit of the Samaj 
but to Keshub and to him alone who beginning with reform ended 
in Bhakti belongs the high honour of being called “ the Bliakt of 
the Samaj,” The moment you looked at his face you could not 
help saying —‘‘Here is a man whose every nerve was inspired by 
God” In 1879 he delivered an ad dross m the Calcutta Town 
Hall when Lord Lytton was one of the audionce. On tho conclu¬ 
sion of the lecture, his lordship could not help giving expression 
to his admiration for the enthusiasm and transparent smconty of 
the lecturer Mr H Narain Rao, m his paper, while referring to 
Keshub’s lecture on “ Religion ” m this city, emphasised tho fact 
that large audiences flocked to listen to lnm and that tho gathering 
was presided over by the late Dr Bhau Dajeo—admired by all and 
loved by many gentlemen of his day When the locture was over, 
the enthusiasm of tho audience had risen to the highest pitch 
Whon Dr Bhau Dajee rose to address the meeting in Ins capacity 
as a chairman, they hoped that ho would encourage them with a 
few words of wisdom But instead of doing anything of the sort, 
ho tried to damp the spirits of the audience by saying, that he had 
given serious consideration to tho question and that in matters of 
reform ono should be cautious and circumspect Wo have had too 
much of this caution and cncumspeetion, both m the past and also 
at present. With the best of motives, those who had taken cau¬ 
tion and circumspection for their watchwords and had thought it 
wise to be guided by them, have only abused tho words and the 
only service they have done to the cause of reform is to discourage 
it In 1864 whon these words woro uttered, it was said that in 
the absence of these guides, large numbers would not identify 
themselves with this institution—that the idea of its promoters 
was impractical, that, at the best, it would count a few people 
as its members and that it was not likely to make progross Let 
us see how we have fared since Years have passed since we were 
taught that these two watchwords weie indispensable We have 
long learnt how ineffectual they are for purpose of reform What is 
wanted to emancipate tho hearts of our people is not circumspection 
‘ ihi cahtidn, Vat the enthusiasm, the fire and the sintfdnty of the 



liofirt that trios to push tluu^s omvaids Lot us remember tho f ict 
that Raja Ram Mohun Roy true to hi-, hoart rebelled against tho 
thraldom of casto and almost single-handed preached to his country 
the leligion of one God and tried to rouse the conscience of his 
sloeping and suffering people—-by ad<ocating the education of 
woman, the improvement of tho widow’s lot and tna abolition of 
Suttee It was because he applied himself to right these eyils 
with courage and ste idfastness of purpose, setting aside 
circumspection and caution,-—-that we are what wo are to day. 
If we are making any progress to day it is duo to tho fact that 
tho gospel of new lcform which Raja Ram Mohan Roy preached 
and practised years ago is animating all the movements, associated 
with this Church These are the movements that aro to freo us 
from the thraldom of supcrsLtion md by purifying onr hoaits to 
bring ns back to the worship of God of tho TJpam-hads Keshub too 
was as rebellious as Raj i R im Mohan Roj Ram Mohan Roy 
whon quite young found out that what ho w is taught m his house 
and by tho pucsts was not light and there was something rotten 
some vhole and tried to find out the truth for himself When 
feelings against any leforra weie intensely strong, it Mas Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy who was tho intimate advisor of Lord William 
Bentmck and was mainly lesponsiblo for many of the good measures 
and movoments with which the name of that Govornor-gonoral is 
identified Kosliub too was animated by tho samo spirit when ho 
gave up parents, family caste and practically identified himself 
with tho church He started ncM’spapcis for tho propagation of 
lus new faith, ho taitod scimo’s foi the higher education of women 
and in many olh 1 wa>s p idled the ciuso o‘‘ icfo.v> iorwxrd It 
a 3 the ovamplo of men who „ot and not inei *ly think that is il- 
M'ays tho source ot inspiration and encouragement not oi m n 
like the late Dr Bhau Dajue who m rely ta’ \ about circumspection 
and caution That these h ive lundured our cause in a high degree 
none shall deny Like children who aie afiaid to go in tho dark 
lest the evil spirit might oat them up—these words havo acted 
as a powerful bugbear, have damped our spirits and wo have not 
yot tried to find out what is meant bv them By trying to chango 
our convictions—without sincerity and real earnostness—wo are 
but making the times and socioty a matter of convenience to suit 
our individual tastes and wants This reminds me of an incident 
that happened sometime after Keshub’s visit m 1 B 68 . In 1870 , a 
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member of tlie Prarthana Samaj invited a party of his friends to a 
dinner and amongst thorn a gentleman who had become a convert 
It was then proposed that this gentleman should sit m a separate 
line The other gentlemen wore sacred cloth and the gue^t and the 
host sat in one lino In itself this was a very trifling incident 
But tho-e were stirring times—then there were parties and parties > 
there was the widow-remarriage party and there was the anti-wi¬ 
dow, remarriage party , the A'atue Opinion was the organ of the or¬ 
thodox—the Indu Piaka'th represented the reformers Ranade, 
Waglc, Par man and, Modak, were tlio pioneers of reform Joshi 
who hold a high office in the Commissioner’s offi< o and the late 
Rao Paheb Mandhk wore the leaders of the anti-reform move¬ 
ments Tho articlos in both the pnpei=> were of a very readable 
charactoi One nartv w a-, always on the lookout to spot out tho 
weak points of the othei^ The orfchodix took opportunity to slash 
the roforraors on this dinner nn ident and some of the gentlemen 
who attended tho pirty had to perform the Prayasohit for dining 
with a convert Naturally tho paitv of reform was anxious to pay 
the orthodox m their own com An event vory soon happened 
that gave the reformer tho opportunity At tho house of a 
leader of the anti-reform party, a ceremony had to be performed, 
in which tho priest had to be accompanied by las wife The pri¬ 
est who officiated at the ceremony had no wife The ceremony 
av as performed without a latch Prom a few observations of tho 
lady of tile house, the pnest’s friends began to suspect that alio 
was taken for the priest’s wifo Sho naturally protested. And 
thus tho seoicl was out. The leformeis took advantage of the in¬ 
cident and exposed the orthodox The matter, of courso, caused 
much sensation at tho time I have given out theso two incidents 
)ust to show tho state of things m lb70, and to contrast it with 
tho present Those were days when private persecutions flourished 
at then worst and when the least deviation from the accepted so¬ 
cial usages set people mad—that being the inevitable result of their 
struggle for reform based on a desire to be cautious and circum¬ 
spect m bringing it about But for the work of men like Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen, who were animated by 
tho spmt of enthusiasm, had rebelled against the crippling mfluon- 
cct of caution and circumspection, v,o would not have made the 
progress that we see to-day But then, it is said the progress we 
have mado up to now has all been in tho wrong direction. Is the 



charge true * The Mahaiaja of Burdwan, the other day, in a pub¬ 
lication which is practically supported by him, paid a high compli¬ 
ment to Brahmos, when he said, that we were falling into disre¬ 
pute because people who did not scruplo to eat and drmk anything, 
found easy admittance into our fold Every one who is familiar 
with the history of the rise and pro gress of the Brabmo Samaj, 
knows that its pioneers never thoug h t of the liberty to eat and 
drink—with which some uro pleased to chaige them -as one of the 
articles of their croed and on which they hoped to baso social re¬ 
construction I know for ccitun, from personal experience, not 
one of the original founders of tha Prarthuna Samaj thought of it 
In my intercourse with them I have not come across one who may 
be said to have been indebted to “ Uncle Palonjce ” for his zeal for 
reform Dr Bhandarkar has told me that it had nevei struck him 
what it was to think of going to a hotel one day 1 Of courso, it 
is true, that the institution', to which we belong aie not identified 
oither with Vegetarianism or total abstinence. Koshub himself 
when his medical advisors piescribed him moat diet, bravely pre¬ 
ferred to suffer in health rather than wavor in his resolution about 
vogetablo food It may bo that, of late, a chrnge is coming over 
the membors of the Bralimo Samaj. just as wo are getting fashion¬ 
able about dress, furniture and othoi things—some people seom to 
have an idea th at religion too should bo fashionable And it is 
this tendency common to all religions to gather a lot of extrane¬ 
ous matter round the original idea of its founder, that gnes occa¬ 
sion for cavil for critics like tho Maharaja of Burdwan But let 
us remember the fact that tho religion preached by Raja Ram Mo¬ 
han Roy, practised by Dovendra Nath Tagore, and made familiar 
to all both by precept and example by Keshub, is the religion of 
the purification based on the fatherhood of God and the brother¬ 
hood of man It is with this religion that we have identified our¬ 
selves and it is tins faith that we want to enter into our daily ac¬ 
tions—and not tho shadow of the religion that shuns the world and 
seeks the lip of a hermit, but the substance that permeates through 
all our actions and which embraces everything that comes within 
its reach and hopes to purify them by its touch It is the essence 
of tho teachings of the teachers of the world like Christ, Tukaram, 
Nanak, Zoroaster, and Mohan Roy that has but rekindled the light 
which these great and good men, the fathers of the world so to say 
first brought into the world It was their spirit that animated 



lum, when hrod by enthusiasm, ho began to proclaim the truth 
from all directions. Our ideas about religion may change But 
through all the varying fortunes, the fundamental idea underlying 
the teachings of the great liaja, will ever remain unchanged and 
unchallenged. His religion was to go out of ourselves and seek the 
good of others, by serving humanity Ills watchwords were c ‘ act 
as you proach ” and “ do not play with your convictions ” And 
what more noble example of a life lived up to these ideals can we 
have than that of the great Raja himself ? Who does not know 
how he worked foi the impiovement of his fellows, how he strove, 
worked and wept for the widow and how hard he tried to help his 
struggling countrymen by going all the way to England to gne 
evidence as to the moral, material and political condition of tho 
country 9 And was not Koshub also inspired by the same spirit 
being fired by the example oi his illustrious predecessor 9 The 
question that each one of us has to answer is, have you done your 
“ little best” to serve your fellows 9 No narrowness of the heart 
—but a broad sympathy for the whole of humanity—this is tho 
genius of modern progress It is a great and a holy thing to bo 
able to render some service of humanity in tho spirit of love and 
kindness , for, if we cannot accomplish great thmg3, there are 
little services which will speak more oloquently for us, provided 
they are done in the spirit of love, as the widow did her mite 
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The lion Mr Justice Chandaoculai u ho was loudly cheered as 
he rose to urlcomc the delegates, said — 

Sisters and Brothers 

In offering you a most eordiat welcome <o this city on behalf 
of the Prarthana Samaj of Bombay, my first thoughts, I confess, 
go back to the fact that, had Providence ordained it otherwise, other 
tongues would hare had the hononr of giving expression to the 
words of cordial wolcome which it is my privilege to-day to offer on 
behalf of the Samaj, and other hands would have been extended to 
you to embrace you and to work hand in hand with you in a spirit 
of brotherliness that becomes all theists I cannot pass on without 
alluding to the fact that we miss to-day names, which will always 
stand associated with the Prarthana Samaj of Bombay—and I 
might go even furt 1 er without being guilty of the slightest exag¬ 
geration—names which stand associatod with all that is good and 
noble, with all that is solid m the progress and activities of this 
city ( Oheers ) In the first place, we miss to-day the venerable 
figure of one who from the very beginning up to the moment of 
his death was associated with this Samaj and with honour to him¬ 
self and credit to this institution, did all that he could for its 
furthoranco as the President of this institution I have no doubt 
that somo at any rate of you know to whom T refer I refer to 
the late lamented Di Atmaram Pandurang His venerable figure 
was the most typical Always ready to identify himself with a good 
cause, he lived his life in the spirit of true trust in God Always 
anxious to promote the cause of the Samaj he respected what 
others had to say and never exercised the office of the president 
which he held, in such a way as to show that he was conscious 
of the privileges which it conferred upon him Then we miss on 
tho present occasion another sweet-faced figure I refer to the 
late lamented Mr Vaman Abaji Modak Prom the very beginning 
he wntke'd test the Satnaj and in fact the $amaj was always vfpjier- 



most In his thoughts His services wore aivvavs cliaracto rised bv 
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sweetness and edification which we have boon missing since the 
loss we have sustained by his death and in him we have lost an¬ 
other of her props And a third one is a loss which we havo deeply 
felt I mean Mr. Narayan M Parmanand Ho was a saint of 
our modern saints , to know him was to love him—»o entnely self¬ 
less he was There are others whom we mv->s on the present occa¬ 
sion and I have only named these three because they were the pro¬ 
minent m the land, who nurtured this institution, worked for it 
and to whom we stand indebted for the solid foundation which they 
have laid There is somo consolation in the fact that two at loast 
of the pioneers of this institution are left among us ( Cheers ) I 
have not named Mr M G llanade I ought to have mentioned 
his name , he was ono of those wao wore also working from tho 
beginning of this institution. Hut the threo I have named stand 
moro prominently as the pioneers of the Prarthaua Samaj of Bom 
bay Two, I havo said, are still amongst us , one of them you see 
amongst you our revered Dr Bhandarkar We ka\e him amongst 
us Wo pray that ho may bo spared long amongst us. 
Thore is no figure loft among us and revered moro 
than that of Mr W. B Nawarange I do not see him to-day 
in this hall He is too ill and too weak to be here. But when I 
look to him, I think, to see him is to feel what a blessed thing it 
is to be spiritually minded This institution has been nurtured by 
souls like these and we need not despair of the future The seed 
they have sown is growing When I look back on the time 20 or 
22 years ago and when I compaia it with the state of things that 
we witness to-day. wo find that in spite of the doubts which ariso 
in our woakor moments the future is one of brightness. ( Hear, 
hear ) When I joined the Prarthana Samaj m 1881 there were 
friends who said that tho institution must collapse with the collapse 
of those who have started it, that with the disappearance from the 
scone of men like Dr AtmaramandMr Ranade,of Mr. Modak, and 
others, this building would bo forlorn and deserted , and the time 
would come, and these piophets of enl said, the time must come 
very early, that the trustees of the Prarthaua Samaj would have to 
think whether it would not be better to make over the institution to 
some other body (laughter ) And yet we have gone on ' We have 
flourished and it is not with a feeling of pride and judicial affecat- 
tion that I say that the Prarthana Samaj has made progress far 
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boyond my expectation Sisters and brethren, we are taking account 
of the work which we have been doing I should say that this is the 
only institution that has survived among the institutions which 
were started with it ( Cheeis) Politic il associations, social As¬ 
sociations, other Prurthana Samses have been perhaps merged in 
other bodies, and they are mei sly things of the past The pros¬ 
pect is oven more hopeful than it was when I became a member of 
this body It is a hopeful sign of the time that the institution is 
making progross far beyond our expectations so far as theso expec¬ 
tations are based upon our piesent surroundings The structure 
has grown up, ami when I speak of the enthusiasm evinced by tho 
younger generation and spirit of a> ‘ivity shown by tho n, I am 
sorty I do not belong to their sot So far as I am concerned, l may 
claim the privilege ot being tho link between the past and tho 
present As a lina to tho past of thi3 institution, I think, I have 
a right to sa\ that the yoaugor generation is showing activity and 
enthusiasm winch promises even a Holier hai/’est iu future 
( Ohoors ) Then I refer to tho solid building winch has be' ome a 
part of tins institution We have amongst us one who probably 
will not like me disclose Ins name as lie is present here as one of 
the audience, an l therefore I will not bung a blush ou Ins face 
But you know who n I refor to ( Ohoen, ) To his chanty we owe 
tho building which has housed so many of our guests during tho 
present occasion (Cheers) That also ought to bo tho object 
lesson to those who think that Western India is not making pro¬ 
gress I might be told it is the charity of one man There may 
bo amongst us many possessing millions, but one heart ono soul 
rich in the harvest of chanty, ot good faith, is oven moro precious 
m tho oyes of God and ought to be in tho eyes of men than a 
hundred others. I might dwell nuthor on seme other activities 
but it is not necessary to do so. I may toll our sisters and 
brethren who have come from di-tant parts that poorer as we aro 
than other Samajes and less pracucal, ( No, no ) we aio still going 
forward inspired by the enthusiasm of our leaders Thera aio some 
here who think our services aio conducted before ompty bonches, 
but I have always thought that ttiose who make this remark never 
caie to look into and get themselves acquainted with the fact I 
may say that the services of the Brarthana Samaj are being fairly 
attended and it may be said that wo are well on the path of bimg- 
mg hope to our weak, timid fellowmen who feel that there is 
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nothing to be gamed from the spiritual advice offered from week td 
week m the Prarthana Samaj Sisters and brethren, passing from 
die somewhat lengthy history of thi3 institution, I may also ask 
you on the present occasion to look into tho prospects of Theism 
here You have come at a time when we are, so to say, in. the 
midst of activities of different kinds Nearly eveiy man and, I 
might say, nearly every woman in Bombay is just now animated 
by some spirit of activity or another. There are some who have 
come for politics There are others who have come 
for social reform, and nearly all have eorno to enjoy tho sight of the 
industrial exhibition And you have come for the Theistic Confe¬ 
rence Probably you are a mmonty—the minority of minorities 
But that ought not to discourage you All great religious and 
othor movements have begun with minorities and have had to 
struggle before becoming widespread. Thero aie hopeful signs 
now that men’s minds are being slowly inspired by spiritual 
truths Witness some of the speeches delivered the other day at a 
meeting of the Indian National Congress. Yon have therefore 
enough cause to draw your encouragement from tho fact that 
after all spirituality is becoming gradually, the centre of 
all thought ( Hear, hear ) Bettei times are coming nearei 
homo to hearten the hopes of all true Theists In India we 
have been passing for sevoral yeais past through a strong ware of 
reaction which some people callrovivalism But I liavo all long felt 
that this spmt of ro action is only a hopoful sign for the times to 
come Wo are bound to get soon out of this cm rent which has 
given to some of us the impression that leligion ought to be patro¬ 
nised by us I have begun to fool that wliethor wo are Biahmo 
Samajists or Arya Samajists there is one spirit pervading all our 
doings ( Hear, hear ) I was told by a Europoan friend of mine that 
one thing in the Indian charactei that struck him most was that the 
Indian till ho is forty years of ago grows m agnosticism , but that 
when he is on tho wrong side of forty the spirit of religion appears 
o come upon him and he makes, as it wore, a jump from agnosti¬ 
cism to superstition No doubt it is so m the case of somo who 
have nothing to do until they grow to be forty or forty-five years 
of age, who seem to regard religion as a thing reserved for old age, 
or perhaps who think that this world in which we move is after all 
nothing The Indian mind particulaily has long thought upon the 
tranaitorinesa of the things of this world and dwelt on the happiness 
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of the future life The Indian mind has consequently the devo¬ 
tional instinct m it and we must draw all our faith of the future 
church, all our aspirations, all our hopes from it We shall be en¬ 
abled to reap a rich harvest if only we work with love and pay 
more attention to the devotional side of Hindu character Gentle¬ 
men, we have often been called a distinctive body but what is it that 
distinguishes the Brahmo Sanaa; from the religious activities of 
ancient or modern tnn^s 9 It is the broad—mind jdne-s with which 
it accepts the truth from wherever it .omes ( Hear, hear ) Wo 
have often beon told that we have borrowed our pn iciplos and ideals 
from others, that ou.s is an eclectic religion Yes, it may bo or 
may not be bo but the fact remains, and T am not ashamed of it that 
ours ib a religion wlm h has tin motto of truth wntton on it and 
as such it is bound to he the religion of the future ( Olieeis ) I 
am not given to prophesying—nor do I possess the gift to prophesy 
and therefore although I believe that our religion is bound to bo- 
corao the future church of India, I shall not emer into anv detailed 
examination of the question lint it is necossaiy to say that we 
live at a time when narrowness of the heart ha^ to be ovoreomo 
and when the devotional character of the Indian people, lias to be 
developed on a large scale The times in which wo live demand 
that we should wage war against bigotry, superstition and divi¬ 
sions and should lot in the light of now ideas and spmtual aspira¬ 
tions Win cannot see that India has gone down in the scale of 
nations and who cannot, realise that tho tendency to divide our¬ 
selves into castes, to entertain ideas which divido man from man 
has beon tho oiigm of it 9 Bralunoism teaches us that there is one 
God and one humanity and this fact 13 being forced upon us from 
all quarters day by day If we are to make any progress we must 
base it on this fundamental principle Tins is tho eroed of the 
Brahmo Sami] ( Hear, hear ) Tho Brahmo Sama;, then, has in it 
all the elements of the Church of India, because it trios to bring in¬ 
to its fold ideas that bring about harmony in tho country Ours, 
gentlemen, it is to work m the held , ours it is to devote ourselves 
to the activities ot modern times , ours it is to help one another in 
the greqt problem that will footer a true spirit of biotheilmess, to 
make men feel that in spite of our petty differences we are all 
drawing towards tho same end Brahmoism aims at cutting down 
narrowness and at making every one realise that the mission of 
man in th]* world is indoe 1 greater and nobler than is gen°rally bo» 
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hered to be It is said Brahmoism is lacking in sympathy from 
the people and it lias not been able to make much progress 
on that account. 

This is true But what leligion when it corns fiist into exis¬ 
tence has the sympathy of the people ^ Looking at the histoiy of 
such religious movements m the past I find it is not the sympathy 
of the people that we must have to depend upon for the spiead of our 
roligion Christianity prospered because of the great enthusiastic 
and sacrificing missionary St Paul Wo want missionanes of 
Paul’s courage who will be ready to go among the lowly and the 
meek, the miserable and the sinners, wuo will be ready to sacrifice 
then everything for the cause, and then alone will it be possible 
for us to make any progress against these depressing times Tins 
is the work which the Brahmo Samaj has to do It is a difficult 
one I admits but, let us remombai that a child succeeds m walking 
only when it falls down hundred-* of times every day, a man be¬ 
comes strong only when ho exerts and gives pain to his limbs What 
is true m the phj sical world holds also true in the moral world 
For every growth, the growth of the spirit is essential and it is 
more essential m the case of the growth of religion Brother dele¬ 
gates, to mo you appeal to represe.it the flowci of our country’s acti¬ 
vity, for you hold that all our aomties must be based on a tiue 
religions foundation (Hear, hear ) To you has been eutilisted the 
task of all tasks, i e the task of the logenoiation of India Your 
task is the highest of all The moral cieed ot the Biahmo Samaj 
has the power of legeneiatmg India Brother delegates, jou have 
come lieio in such laige numbors to ponder upon the best methods 
of doing it You havo responded to our invitation to come here 
and have given Us the pleasiue and privilege of making your 
acquaintance You have enabled U3 to pass our days m the com¬ 
pany of pious and noble souls—souls who have been doing their 
level best for the spread of tiuth in their respective spheres, and on 
behalf of the Prarthana Samaj of Bombay, I heartily thank you 
for it Once more, deal brethren, I wolcomo you to this city to 
deliberate upon the best ways of serving our religion and our God, 
( Loud applause ) 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF BRAHMA SAMAJ 

The history of every great religion, whether it is Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Christianity 01 Mahomedanism, presents s ime features 
which are common to them all And if We •study the development 
of these faiths thiough their diitoront -stages we shall find that it 
divides itself into two or thioe mam heads The first is the stage 
of foundation, the second of apostolic succession and the third that 
of ordinary follo\uiig A great religion ij, in fact, founded by a 
great man of extraordinary enthusiasm aud faith—by one who 
rai s e=> himself higher than Ins surroundings and reflects in himself 
all that is hast, noblest aud purest of his time Such, in fact, is the 
moral of the life-story of the great Shaukaracliarya And does not 
the life of Buddha but emphasise tho same moral J For, did he not 
put foith his best efforts to rescue mankind from the degradation 
into winch it had fallen consequent on the demoralized condition of 
the Hinduism of the (lay J And did not Christ too, when ho puri¬ 
fied the Religion of tho .Tows winch had become petrolled—a 
bundlo of bigotry aud superstition—tower above tho rost of man¬ 
kind as one consumed with an all-devouung love foi mankind, that 
sought no rest save in the bottormont of tho lot of humanity ' 
Christ founded his roligiou, the apostles propagated it, and how it 
lias influenced the ordinary nut's of humauity is now a matter of 
daily experience The histoiy of a grotl religion, theieforo, is 
the history of a great man who feoU him->olr chaiged with a 
message from God and delivors it to erring humanity freely 
and fearlessly, yet with a sympathy born of a love for mankind 
That feature common to all religions is also characteristic of the 
Theistic movement of India 

The idea that Brahmoism is a religion completely alien 
from what is known as Hinduism has got such a strong hold on 
the minds ot some of our people that it is necessary to refer to it a 
little on the present occasion The impression has gained ground, 
because this Church does not accept the Vedas and other ancient 
scriptures as revelation and is founded on the broad prin¬ 
ciple that no particular book is a revelation from God, that God 
has revealed Himself to mankind m the past w diverse ways and 
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that He has not ceased to reveal Himself to erring humanity even 
m these so-called degenerate days But because tins Church has 
taken its stand on these broad principles, to say that it does not 
acknowledge its obligations to the past history of the country is not 
oorrect Foi, let us remember that we should never hope to build 
the future if we ignoie the pa^t And the Church founded by Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy, though apparently it seems to be an alien growth, 
has its foundations deep down m the traditions of the nation The 
nation had fallen into a long sloep and, as a result, had lost 
its vitality And Raja Ram Mohun Roy did what eminent 
doctors do when they find their patient so hopelessly diseased 
as to lose all powers of self-recuperation and that it is nocessaiy 
to insulate lam and to electrify him with some internal life Thus 
it is that we see that in the history of leform a great man 
who strives to improve mankind, when ail ordinary measures fail 
has like the doctoi to iosoit to electric force And when ho sots 
himself to separate what is puie and permanent from what is cor¬ 
rupt and diseased in the environment, he finds that, in spRe of tho 
apparently diverse teachings of tho Vedas, the Bible and tho 
Gita, there is an undor-current running through them all winch 
emerges in the three cardinal principles that the voice of God 
speaks through them all that humanity is one and that God is 
the Father and mankind are biethren The moment this light 
dawns upon you, your ideals grow higher and you begin to measure 
all human achievements by the common standard You feel that 
there is a stage m human activities where all the diversities meet— 
that there is but one goal towards which we are all moving—that 
the hoart of humanity beats with but one common emotion and 
that God is ever and anon influencing us , for, the best 
teachings of St Augustine, Christ and Tukaram, though strung to 
different tunes, after all that is claimed for them by their followers, 
but meet m this common harmony And if m Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy pooplo find one who did mt believe in the Vedas—one who 
had departed from the ancient moorings—one who had rebelled 
against the practices of his time, they will find that he shares this 
feature m common with all the teachers of the world Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy laid the foundation of the theistic religion, Ma- 
harsln Dovondra Nath Tagore who passed away the other day 
loved and respected by all, raised the superstructure and it was 
Kesbub Ohander Sen who practically propagated the religion eonj- 
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molily known as Brahmoism. Of these three it wa 3 Dovendra Nath 
Tagore, who gave a practical shape to the idea of the 
founder and thus paved the way for Keshub’s work of propagation 
Devendra Nath Tagore may be most correctly described as the 
Samt of the Saniaj His was the kind of saintliness that is but 
seldom seen in these days of practical action He lived in constant 
communion with God and m spite of tile fact that ho had means 
that should have easily tempted him to make an ostentation of life, 
he practically cut himself off from all mundane allairs and devoted 
himself to one department of life, i o communion with God Tho 
longer he laboured there lus infiuenoe over tlmso who camo in 
contact with lnm grew stionger and thus it was that ho was able 
to communicate to Kesiiub the electric forco that ho had developed 
in himself by his constant communion with God 

In studying the history of Christianity wo find that that re¬ 
ligion derived its strength, ( 11 5 t from thiec persons—from Gh ist 
the foundei, Potei the apostle and Paul tlr preacher The same 
phenomena undor slightly different conditions are to be seen in tue 
history of the Theistic Religion of India Wo had Ram Mohun 
Roy the founder, Dovjndra Nath Tagore the apostle and Koshub 
ChunJor Son tho preacher Now that the last of the race has 
passod away and tho sad event having occurred at a time when 
wo aio celebrating the seventy fifth anmvorsary of this Samaj, wo 
aie apt to lose heait and say—now that we have been deprned of 
the guidance of these great men, the seed sown and watered In 
these men must necessarily perish as they have loft no successor to 
carry on the work they had started. Situated is we are it is but 
natural that this mood of dospondency should come over us But 
if we will but reflect a little on God’s ways and the constitution 
of this world, we shall see that great as our loss is, thoio is no causo 
for us to lose heart In the history of the world great men but 
appear m our midst at long intervals, and pass away, after sowing 
the seeds of a great movement, leaving tho work of completion to 
ordinary mortals like us It is not that great men are always 
necessary for our development, and as tho majority of the world is 
made of ordinary mon like us—men possessed of mediocre powers 
—it cannot be God’s intention to withhold from us the strength 
necessary to carry on this work of these great men—if we but 
strive to work in the right spirit Shankaracharya died at 32, 
about the age at which Ohnst was crucified And in tho history 
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of the Brahma Samaj although Tagoro has now rotired at the tips 
age of 89, did not Keshub pass away when only 43 years old ? In 
the nature of things, man's existence m this world is bound to be 
of a brief duration Bub though the man passes away his ex¬ 
ample remains and it is for us, so to mould our lives that it should be¬ 
come to us a source of strength and inspiration This is the heut- 
age that is handed down to us by tlioae great men whelhel wo shall 
make ourselves worthy of it or not, mainly rests with ourselves 
Let uSj therefore, while we are celebrating this anniversary, re¬ 
member the one important lesson that these great men havo taught 
us—that the pure m heart alone see God Let us, therefore, as 
Tukaram has sung m the hyinn, try to purify our minds—although 
it is true that it is not given to mortals to command absolute 
purity—purity in the sense that whether you are rich or poor, 
learned or otherwise, you Will try to do your duty in tho world 
with trust in God and in spite of all that may be said of you by 
those who do not see their way to act as you are acting When we 
havo learnod to do tins and so long as we strive to do this—it matters 
little if we fail—let us remember that it is the voice of those great 
men like Bam Mohan Roy, Tagoro and Keshub that is encoui aging 
us onwards in our path of duty aui lot us tako courago—-bearing 
in mind that though they aio not in bosh With us, still their spirits 
are watching over ua and will continue to watch over us as long as 
we striae to practise the truth they have preached. 
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Tiie one feature peculiai to writings of saints like Tuk&r&ti^ if 
the diversity of expressions with which their teachings abound, but 
which in fact stands for so many hinges on which they try to hang 
the central idea that underlies their teachings It is this central 
idea—the one principle underlying this diversity of expression— 
that forms the basis, the centre, the very soul and life, as it yfere, 
of the teachings of these great masters. The hymns which we 
have just sung but give expression to the one thought that faith 
is the very essence of life—the basis on which the superstructure 
of what we cal! humanity is raised When we get at this central 
idea of the saint’s teaching 0 wo are inclined to ask ourselves the 
question —Is this faith on which Tukarum insists really practicable 
by men like us who have got to live their ordinary routine of 
life ? This brings us to the question “ what is faith ?” u He who 
has tfe jjs has faith ” was remarked by Oliver Cromwell. Inter¬ 
preted in ordinary language it moans, lie alone can bo called a man 
of faith who goes through life unperturbed, ho who keeps an even¬ 
ness of temper m performing the various duties of life—be they 
heavy or light,—pleasant or unpleasant Which is tho character 
that we ordinarily most adnnro ? Do we not even where we ordi¬ 
nary men are concerned, admire him the most who takes things as 
they come and is not elated by successes or depressed by reverses ? 
From our c hil dhood to our grave it is faith that links together in a 
complete chain, as it were, our vanous acts, and makes of them 
what we call life. Have we not seen children when they are sick 
and suffering, trustingly take from the hands of their mothers 
some bitter pills because they are told they would do them good 
and relieve them of their pain ? Faith, therefore, teaches you first 
to forego some present pleasure and put up with some immediate 
unpleasantness, m the hope of future enjoyment Therefore, when 
I speak of faith as the basis of life, I mean to apply the principle 
that underhes it, to ordinary as well as extra-ordinary acts of life 
to onr ideas of public service, social reform and religious progress. 
In whatever department of our activities you may be engaged, 
the one thing you are expected to do is to forego all present enjoy¬ 
ment and to be willing to make some present sacrifices. It is this 
supreme quality—this gift of faith—that keeps us firm, in the midst 
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of dangers, difficulty and opposition and in the long ran leads us 
to accomplish something leally good and great It wa3 this gift 
of faith that supported the historian Gibbon, m his years of toil, 
spent m the preparation of history, forgoing ease and pleasure and 
seeured for him and his history a well-earned and well-deserted 
immortality. Contrast his sensations of joy when he wa3 at his 
work with the mood of dejection that came over him when the last 
line of his great book was written and you at once feel what it is 
to Have your heart set on the accomplishment of some great object, 
to toil for it years and years undismayed by difficulties, with your 
resolution unshaken, ever anxious about its ultimate success, ever 
confident about it and once having reached the go^l, do you not 
look upon these periods of anxiety as the brightest episodes of your 
life to which you would most willingly return ? This sort of life 
spent in the pursuit of a great object and sustained in the struggle 
by such supreme joy, is the life that the saints want us to live 
when they ask us to cultivate the virtue of “ unworldliness ” To 
live in the worlc^, to listen to its noise and bustle and yet to $a33 it 
by silently, in pursuit of our ideal, is what the saints mean when 
they ask us men of the world “ to live the life of unworldliness ’’ 
and this is merely the concentrated essence of all worldly expe¬ 
rience Faith, therefore, wants us to live abovo the ordinary 
humdrum life of humanity, to be above the tyranny of the present 
and above the temptations of society To be above the tyranny of 
the present means not to put off your work, under any circum 
stances, but to continue working m “ the living present ” in the 
faith that in the fulness of time your efforts will be crowned with 
success Do not pass away the present moments, m idleness, m 
the vain hope that at some future day, the difficulties with which 
you have got to deal, will, of themselves, disappear In short, the 
saints warn us not to make of ourselves slaves of our senses 

The promptings of our senses, at first sight, appear to us 
sweet and bewitching, but, in fact, they are like deadly poisons 
which are beautiful to look at, but never fail to bring misery and 
death to those who are tempted to swallow them Institutions, like 
individuals, have to preserve thems'elves against the evergrowing 
influence of senses, with which social and individual life are alike 
infested. We have to live a life of Conflicts—conflict of ideas and 
ideals—we have to realize our ideals and translate our inner con¬ 
sciousness into action and how shall we do it, if we did not—ere it 
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is. not too late—learn to put up with present‘inconveniences in the 
hope of future benefits ? And can we do this, otherwise than, by 
refusing to be carried away from the pursuit of our ideals by the 
blandishments of sooiety ? Between the individual and society 
there is an unwritten compact based on the very simple principle 
of “ give and take ” We have therefore not to make violence to 
the conscience of society nor to rouse it to obstinate opposition to 
our ideals by trying to force them upon it With an evenness of 
temper and steadfastness of purpose, who have to go on working 
for our ideals, in the faith that if it is against us to-day, tomorrow 
it is bound to iomc round, if we will but keep to our faith, unper¬ 
turbed either by its smiles or frowns Complete solf-abnegation, 
conscious only of the influence of great ideas and swayed by the 
ambition to be of service to his society or country, the man with 
faith, when the right momont comes, does not hesitate/* to speak 
tho right woid, which, he tiusts, will eventually lead to right 
action But, let us remember that great actions are only possible 
when we make it a rule to act up to these principles even in our 
daily routine of life Hence, instead of wasting our timo and energy 
m speaking about the glory of great deeds we will be living a more 
useful life if we will but try to act up to our ideals in our ordinary 
affairs. It is no use saying that humanity is bad and the human 
heart corrupt Wo find humanity bad because we ourselves are 
bad and have no faith in our goodness. And you cannot bo a man 
of faith unless you make up your mind to shape your life on the 
basis of the three principles of “ Dan, Daman and Dharma ” that is 
chanty, self-restraint and self-reverence. Charity means giving 
to the poor our mite, loving those that are suffering and down¬ 
trodden, forgiving those that have done us harm. Self-restramt 
means capacity to restrain yourselves, to keep your feelings and 
passions under control, for, he alone is able to conquer others, who 
has first learnt to conquer himself. Self-reverence means charity 
towards the weaknesses of others but no dallying with your own 
failings—but living a life so pure and chaste that those that come 
in contact with you may, quite unconsciously almost against theii 
wishes, be influenced by yqur example The cultivation of these three 
virtues,—charity, self-restraint and self-reverence constitutes faith. 
And wheft we say with tne saint that it is practical for ordinary 
men to live the life described by Tukaram, what we say is that we 
should constantly try to make these virtues a part *and parcel of 
life and thus pave the way for great actions with which faith ulti¬ 
mately inspires you. 




SIMPLE LIFE. 


It is perhaps natural and good for one who has identified him¬ 
self with a particular institution, to be optimistic regarding the fu¬ 
ture of that institution And I have come to the conclusion, after ob¬ 
serving things for myself for tho last forty years, that the spirit 
of optimism is the best equipment of life. For the purpose of 
holding one’s snind and soul aloft, and for the improvement of 
one’s own self and the regeneration of tho land, the spirit of pes¬ 
simism will not do A man who sets to work with a hopeful 
heart and does not troublo himself whether he will aohieve any¬ 
thing great but goes on doing his duty with faith in himself and 
m God, lays the foundation of a better and more lasting sucoess 
than he who imbued with the spirit of pessimism goes to work with 
a drooping heart and a morbid mind. I have always felt that with 
regard to tho various problems of tho day, the key to their solution 
is tho buoyant and hopeful spirit, which, I am glad to find, is be¬ 
coming more and moro observable in these days With regard to 
the religious movement with which wo are so closely connected, 
thero is more room than anywhore else for entertaining the spirit 
of optimism For, in spite of the indifference which many educated 
people show to religion, it^ippears to me, if I read the signs of the 
times correctly, that spirituality is gaming ground oven among them. 
No doubt the number of those who have openly joined the Theistio 
Church is small and not proportionate to the time of the existence 
of the Church but the influence which it is exerting on the many 
thoughtful young men who attend the semoes from week to week 
is enough to make ev%n the greatest pessimist among us hopeful 
of the future of our Church. I have been witnessing the spiritual 
growth for the last four years and I must admit that it has not 
only been not disappointing but highly encouraging to me I 
happened to read some criticism of the Prarthana Samaj the other 
day in an Anglo-Marathi daily of Bombay. It complained that 
although the Prarthana Samaj deserved to prosper it had not done 
so, as wap manifest from the small number of members on its rolls. 
Now the habit of applying the numerical test to the prosperity of 
any institution especially a religious institution like ours, was al- 
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together a wrong one, beoause the potenoy of suoh institutions 
must be gauged by the good influence they spread and not by the 
number of those who openly join them The writer in the said 
journal went further to assert that the fault of the Samaj having 
been not as successful as it should have been must be laid at the 
doors of the Samajists and not of the Hindu society Now a cri¬ 
ticism of this kind only shows the woeful lack on the part of the 
writer of understanding his duty If the writer in question and 
other people like him feel that they can sympathise with the aspi¬ 
rations of the Samaj as he says he can and does, their duty is to join 
it openly and to help in making it prosperous and successful Reli¬ 
gious and social questions stand on a different footing* from politi¬ 
cal ones In politics one may indulge in criticism of Government 
and its measures, resting secure all the tiftie, because he will not 
be at all called upon to take the reins of Government iu lus own 
h^nd and to guide its policy. But m religious and social matters 
mere criticism is of no use Success or otherwise in religion is a 
matter of our own making and if we truly sympathise with a par¬ 
ticular religious movement it behoves us as earnest^ and faithful 
men to join that movement and to work* heart and soul for it 
That however apart, in religion as I have just now said the nu- 
meroial test is not always a correct one. The path of religion is 
full of difficulties and not easy to tread. Religion is not of rapid 
growth simply because it is the highest and most abiding of all. 
As Martineau says, suoh is the creation that has most rapid growth 
which is lowest m the scale of nature G^d has so arranged matter 
that which lives long alio takes long to grow. Hence let no one 
be‘disappointed by the smallness of number of the members of our 
Samaj. All religions that have influenced mankind for good have 
been slow to spread, Christianity with the great apostle St. Paul 
as its exponent did not make much progress for the first many 
years of its existence. ( What is wanted for th% growth of every 
religion is not intellect or largeness of the number of its followers 
but that those few who identify themselves with it should be 
persons of sound hearts and truly prayerful dispositions. Sincerity 
and earnestness are what must be the ruling principles of their 
lives. In other words those who join the Samaj must be persons 
prepared to lead “ simple lives ” 

We talk of ‘ simple life 7 as if it were very easy to lead. No 
doubt the expression ( simple life 7 is very enchanting and cpm- 
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paring ourselves with people of Europe whom we find to be qlways 
after wealth and the comforts of the world, we pride ourselvea on 
the simplicity of our life The ancient Hindus our forefathers 
really led simple, in the sense of godly lives, and we, their des¬ 
cendants could boast of it if that were permissible. But so far as 
our own lives are concerned, I am not certain that it could be said 
with any degree of correctness that they aro simple. For, simpli¬ 
city does not consist in putting on a dhotar and leading careless, 
meagre and unmeanmg.lives If fewness of wants were a teBt o^ 
simplicity, barbarians would be the simplest of human beings on 
earth But if simplicity means godliness as I presently intend to 
show to you it doo8, then you will admit that such lives are not 
easy to lead They mean an effort of supreme magnitude and 
cultivation of our faculties in no small measure A simple life 
means a strenuous and therefore a religious life which must spread 
its influence quietly yet surely on all who come in contact with 
it To illustrate what I mean by simplicity of hfe I shall take a 
fow illustrations Take the works of Addison and mark the styje. 
How simple, chaste and lmitablo it appears to be. Still a little 
reflection will show that in spite of its apparent mutability it is 
the most difficult to understand and to master. The style is simple 
because it is free from ostentation There is a genuineness about 
it which attracts you and which gives you the impression that you 
could easily make it your own Or again take the instance of a 
picture, which is faithful to the original The picture is simple 
becanso it is free from gorgeousness Or let us take the instance 
of nature. As Oarlyle says, a gram of wheat is mixed up with a 
good deal of chaff and rubbish and sowed in the earth Mother 
earth does not complain of the chaff but takes m the wheat as 
quietly as if there was no rubbish with it. Tho sun rises every 
morning without tom tom or noise and goes its regular rounds with 
patience and quietness. The flowers, the blossoms, the seasons, all 
come in their proper time without advertisement There is quiet 
simplicity about nature which is not marred by even so much as a 
show of hurry, disorder or bustle. So also the man of simple life 
goes about his work in the most uncomplaining way. He is faith¬ 
ful to hi 3 Maker God works m the simplest manner and the man 
who leads a simple life imitates God in this respect Simplicity is 
not ostentatious, nor is there any gorgeousness about it. It is 
neither shown nor disorderly but tjuthful, and faithful to the ori- 
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ginal. In order therefore that our lives may become simple, it is 
necessary to discipline them Discipline turns vice into virtue and 
to be able to do it, we must learn to be strenuous and earnest. 
Strenuous or religious life is only possible when one gets to the centre 
°f life which is God Himself. By cultivation of godliness can wo 
realise our highest ideals,in this world. To lead simple lives we 
must learn to cultivate godliness which our forefathers had and 
which we have well nigh forgotten. Simple hfe therefore does not 
mean a meagre life but a life that is free from show and which is 
full of genuineness and godliness. A life like that is essentially 
needed by every one who joins the Samaj And as I conclude, lot 
me tell those young men who have started this Prayer Union and 
who have been working quietly for the realisation of their cherish¬ 
ed principles, to make God’s will thoir own and to persevere in the 
noble work they have undertaken Remember, yours are the stout 
hearts if you will so make them. If you are earnest, if you are 
true to your convictions, above all, if you are simple, that is, godly, 
let people frown at you, let them point the finger of scorn at you, 
let them renlo or persecute you, you will stand undaunted, faith¬ 
fully doing your duty by yourselves and your Maker. 



THE SECRET ©F THE HIN&U CIVILIZATION- 

- — 0 —•- 

The question now and then arises m one’s mind how far reli¬ 
gion ts a real living force in this country It is a question which 
one feels forced, as it were, to answer, be' ause I believe there has 
hardly been difference of opinion either in the civilized East or 
the civilized West upon the point that this country has been the 
land of religion or religions and that it contains within itself the 
germs of'spintuality from which the civilized world m general can 
learn a great deal I refer to that opinion not for the purpose of 
indulging in a feeling of pride, or what may be regarded as oxag~ 
gerated patriotism But wo may accept that as an opinion that 
has found favour with tne whole world thatin the midst of a great 
deal that is discovered here you have much of the spiritual element 
m the writings and traditions of this country which if brought out 
may exert a wholesome influence upon the civilized world at large. 
For instance, I was reading yesterday a letter from an English 
lady published m one of the dailies in Madias, which I think is sug¬ 
gestive of several ideas That letter was with reference to a com¬ 
munication which appeared in Madras some weeks ago about “The 
Instincts of our ladies ” The writer, so far as ono could judge was 
a Hindoo and his object in writing that letter was to show that 
Hindoo ladies do not require any education because they were edu¬ 
cated already and he said that without the modern education a 
Hindoo woman is capable of thinking and even of managing af¬ 
fairs, and she has a great deal of wisdom The Hindoos have a 
certain kind of subtlety The philosophical talent of the Rishis 
has left, at least this much for us, that we can suggest an argu¬ 
ment and use it for our own purpose But there is some truth in 
what the writer says. And this English lady, who has written the 
letter to which I just referred with reference to the communica¬ 
tion of the Hindoo gentleman, confirms it. She says that during 
her residence in India she came m contact with a large number of 
Hindoo ladies and that she was surprised to find that they did not 
know reading, writing or reckoning and with all they had a capa¬ 
city for thinking and that too in marked contrast with the "West. 
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And her contact with our civilization has led her to the belief or 
rather to the conviction that m India one sees germs of a real ci¬ 
vilization which means peape and rest whereas the rest of the civi¬ 
lization is one merely of locomotion , and she illustrates it by 
means of instances which will go to the minds of you all Now 
you have bicycles, motor cars of different movements. You want 
to be hurried over distances , you want to get the news of yester¬ 
day to day, and the result is that man is always in a hurry, always 
in excitement Things learnt to-day are forgotten to-morrow and 
some other exciting things come before you. If you have not 
learnt to live a life of peace you are apt to be tossed about m this 
wArld like an insect m the midst of a storm The lady says that a 
Hindoo realises the true spirit of civilization But after all one is 
afraid of giving approval to such an idea bscauso there is a kind 
of patriotism about us which takes hold of this and says “ wo are 
superior to the Westerns ” Let us find out what the true spirit of 
our oivilization is, Asceticism or Athletism 9 There cannot bo any 
doubt that the real civilization is one of Asceticism We aro when 
bom brutes and we are created by God so that wo may tame the 
brute in us 

And the true spirit of the civilization that was aimed at by 
the Rishis was to tame down the brute in man. The ancient Ri- 
shia taught it, Christ taught it and Mahomed himself taught it. 
The spirit of this civilization was indeed good, but the mistake 
committed was that m taming down man by rubbing all the bru¬ 
tish in him, I believe, our customs have taken off a good deal that 
ought not to have been taken and that is self-resolution and the 
courage of one’a conviction Because, without resolution, without the 
courage to stick fast to your ideas you cannot do anything What 
is love ? It must be intense, otherwise it is not love at all. It is a 
platonic love. If your love is not exerted strongly and intensely, 
if it is not active it hardly deserves to be called love But if love 
is intense there is behind it the resolution, the courage, the spirit 
of aaorifice Take the character of Moses The Bible speaks of 
him as meek You know what meekness means It does not 
mean that you are to ait quiet. It means that once you were a 
man of excitable temperament but by discipline you have educated 
yourself so well that you know when to be angry and when not to 
be angry Anger becomes a vice if it is exerted indiscriminately 
but when it is used in the oause of suffering, oppression and arbi- 
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and it is here that a mistake was committed m civilization The 
spirit of Athletism was gone and the spirit of Asceticism remained 
and we became tame and hence we are called the mild Hindoos-in- 
stead of the meek Hindoos 

Look at our ideals now Take a man who has the courage 
of his conviction, a man like Mr Vireshalmgum Pantalu who 
thinks that he should not worship idols You may agree with his 
views or not, but what is the criticism hurled on a man like this ? 
Men who are talking of self-sacrifice, who say that wo ought not 
to be timid foiget that whether a man is r%ht 01 wrong if he has 
this gerjn of steadfastness of conviction then they have got a 
national asset Vire»hahngum Pantalu is a man of whom we do 
not hear much becauso ho is not one of the popular men of the 
day. He and his wife have novel amassed wealth, but whatever 
they had they have dedicated it to tho causo of poor widows Ho 
will be remembered as the one ma^ who has purified the sacred 
literature and who is ill every inch of him a man of spotless cha¬ 
racter bold, humble, meek but at the same time resolute He says 
“ these are my convictions ” and what is tho criticism passed 
against such a man ? They say he has ruined the cause of Social 
Reform Thus this one criticism shows in what dirootion tho feel¬ 
ing is growing. Whither are we going ? What is the trend of onr 
thought ? We talk of selflessness But the question is, how many 
of us are prepared to suffei for them How many of us are pre¬ 
pared to speak the truth, act the truth, and to live the truth ? 

During my recent tour^in certain parts of the country I qftme 
across men who said to me that there is more of talk and very little 
of action. One thing I have loarnt-the man who really acts never 
complains about talkers but a man who never acts complains that 
others do not act Mi Vireshalmgum Pantalu has never raised a 
cry of woe Just as the Saint knows some of tho vices of a vicious 
man, the man who acts knows about the infirmities of others. 
With your progress and reform must be the reform of your self. 
Reform yourself and you find that the country reforms itself Here 
we have not learnt as yet to realize the fact that there cannot be 
anything without the meekness of Moses which comes out of that 
quiet, that calm and stern resolution Massine says “ where per¬ 
sonal wrong is done silence is good and when another creature is 
ill-treated then silence is a sin,,’' Where others suffer, yours it is 
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to rise for them, to fight their cause and do the best that you can 
to alleriate their suffering Hence, we live for one another But 
the mistake committed by our civilization was that this meekness 
passed into mildness You start a movement and if it does not show 
signs of piogress during a few years you say it is useless If I 
were asked what is Education I would put it thus. Let every man 
mako it a rule to a3k what inconvenience he has suffered for his 
country and he has tried to get over it That ought to be your 
discipline Each one must say to himself that to-day he will de¬ 
prive himself of something. It was once said that tho Hindu com¬ 
munity cannot stand tlfe strain of anything for a length of time, 
when they find that nothing comes out of it tfcey give it hp. But 
young men in particular can do it and I ask you young men to do 
this Learn every day to suffer some inconvenience. Thus Edu¬ 
cation will not be of use if your ideals are merely earthly and you 
confine your activities only to things for one day. Remember that 
after all man is God incarnate. • That this body has been given to 
you because God resides in it and having done that make tho love 
of God the centre of your actions It 13 a great thing for a man to 
cultivate the habit of prayer in the morning so that he may know 
what his resolutions for the day are Any work started after ten 
minutes of prayer m the morning is resolutely done Tho pith of 
your resolutions must be this that to do anything you will suffer 
some inconvenience. Begin that way and then you will be able to 
learn the art of suffering and struggling. But above all it is only 
by gieans of religion that you can acquire a spirit of optimism, a 
spirit of hopefulness, without which nojactivity can fructify We 
are wanting in this Philosophy which will teach us how to rise 
from high to higher, and become better m point of truth and love. 
For that, it is necessary, as Namdev points out, to take the name of 
God. But if your God is upon your bps and not in your hearts, 
it is useless as having no G^od at all. But in order that you may do 
that you must have what is called the habits coupled with the 
company of the saints which are respectively the 3rd and 4th 
elements of viz and which teach you that 

you are servants of God , that m order that it may enable yon to 
understand in what spirit to do it, you must go forward and 
always cultivate the company of Saints Some say how are we to 
be in the company of Saints unless we have living Saints before us. 
You do not know your living Sainti because you do not go with the 
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spirit to find them. The man who is false himself will always sus¬ 
pect others of falsehood. We will find Saints if we have some of 
the attnbutes of Saints All places become heaven to him who is 
himself heavenly. This is what is wanting. The question has 
been raised whether the Prarthana Samaj is popular or not and if 
it is not populA, to what its unpopularity is to be attributed. 
Have we the resolution to act upon our principles or not? We &re 
loose in that respect The Prarthana Samaj will become popular 
iu its own time. But whether it is Prarthana Samaj or any other 
Samaj unless there is behind that national asceticism which has 
shown itself in so remarkable a manner in him whom I consider 
the real hero of the day, Mr. Vireshalingum Pantalu, I think all 
movements are bound to suffer from general debility. However, 
young men in particular, I ask you to cultivate this habit of reso¬ 
lution and courage If your sincerity & nd courage are born of 
faith m God and by means of them you feel that it is your duty to 
be what you are, I am quite sure that you will get light in the 
midst of darkness, I am glad to find that whatever the weakness 
of the present generation, there is the younger generation which is 
to be the generation for the future, which seems to be fired with 
this idea that you must not be insincere They hate a man who 
says one thing and does another You young men should hare 
that punty of sentiment, then your life will be in perfect harmony 
with your inward life and also your public life. It is only then 
that a spirit of optimism will come. It is only then you will say 
that life is worth living. A nd when you have got that, when the 
law of life is service and love then you have everything that i3 
necessary to make your country not a by-word of reproach but a 
country of which not you yourselves but others can speak with res- 
poct And by means of godliness whioh will enable you to learn 
above everything sincerity of life which gives us not the excite¬ 
ment of life but that real peace, that meekness which is founded on 
grit, be strong, be men of nerve and speak as you do §nd do as 
jrou speak. Without that, all else seems tinsel and all our pro¬ 
gress, our right to be great, our right to everything will be deoid- 
ed by the sincerity of conviction we have. You know, Lecky says 
that the real test of a country’s greatness is how its leaders are, 
who they are, whether they are men of nimble tongue, of small 
lives or whether thqy are men who stand fast by what they say. 
Do they care for popularity or will they stand as if in the eight of 
God and say I am true to my own self and to my God. 




ft WRESTLING SOUL. 


-o—: 

I 

I hare been brooding this week, as is my habit* over one of 
the hymns of Saint Tukaram, which begins with these beautiful 
lines of courage and hope— 

*r nr n 6 ? invRrfti 

and which bid us u never despair ” The times in which we 
lire and the spirit of the age give special value to Tukaram’s eter¬ 
nal message of hope. Just at present almost everywhere there 
seems to be a disposition to take a desponding view of things. Po¬ 
liticians; social reformers, religious reformers, educationists, mer¬ 
chants appear to be more or less pessimistic about the future of the 
country, and there seems to be a feeling abroad that in almost 
every direction, we are going back rather than forwards. 
Those who take a desponding view of the situation are caught 
by the superficial signs of the times and have not that spiritual 
discernment, which alone perceives that, what seems reaction, go¬ 
ing down rather than going up, is of itself an indication that 
things are tending for the better Only to discern the soul of 
good that is in the evil that we see, to mark the lines that make 
silently for progress in the midst of the seeming events of reaction'* 
we must have the spiritual vision, which so few of us cultivate, 
though every one has the germs of it. 

* # # # 

Tho spiritual vision of which I write goes by several names 
Some call it tho histone sense, other know it as “cosmic conscious¬ 
ness ” But whatsoever name we give to it, it is the faculty Which 
instead of looking at the life of a people from a partial 
point of view, examines it as a whole, separates the temporary 
from the permanent element in the events and signs of the times," 
and judges of the situation and its trend from the permanent eld* 
ment. 

« a a # 

In what respect is it that we have gone back’ ? Ho you say 
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in politics P I demur Calmly view the situation. Examine the 
permanent element making for progress, which is discerned for us 
by the slow but steady development of the Councils of the Empire ; 
the appointments of Indians to some of the higher offices j and so 
on. Things have not indeed gone as fast as some or most of us 
wish. But who will deny that England’s pace in the government 
of this country has been, on the whole, forwards, not backwards. 
Ib it of social reform you talk ? There is a vast amount of work 
to be done, it is true , compared to that, what has been achieved is 
indeed very lit tie But judge wisely Has, there nof been an a- 
wakening ? Is not the heart of every community more or less stir¬ 
red ? Do you speak of religion ? There too the social mmd is 
awakening slowly, silently. 

# # *p # 

We see more of the evil than the soul of goodness in the situ¬ 
ation around us , because the evil presses more palpably and 
the element of good, as is its nature, works slowly, silently, and 
unostentatiously That is God’s way — 

“ In quietude Thy Spirit grows 
In Man from hour to hour , 

In calm eternal onwards flows 
Thy all-redeeming powei " 

The elements of reaction are noisy : the elements of progress 
are quiet. Caught by the exciting sights of the former, we miss 
the vision of the latter Thunder and lightning impress us as the 
forces of Nature because of their noise ; but it is the slow march 
of the steady rain or the dew’s silent fall that fertilises the fields 
and yields at last the harvest. God is patient and works silently — 

g*\T wr srr»ft 3Ttflts°rr i 
*j n rT srr’idb'r R 

# * * * 

If things present seem to carry us backwards, not forwards, 
remember that is but one law of progress. To go onwards, we 
have to go back a little. Progress does not mean motion in a 
straight line. Scientists truly say that there are uo straight lines 
m the physical world* Nor are there in the world of spirit. We 
have to be virtuous by fighting with Tices , we have to be godly 
by resisting temptation What is true of thp individual is true, 
more or less, of men collectively— of communities, societies, and 
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nations Because we see dissensions, controversies, conflicts, race 
against race, caste against caste, class against class, we think that 
all this conflict, opposition, disunion mean that, in spite of educa¬ 
tion and other instruments of progress, we are going backwards - 
No , all this conflict moans the stirring of men’s minds and hearts. 
The spirit of the age is for progress—but before it can establish 
itself, it must conquer the ignoranoe, supeiotitmn, prejudice of 
ages. And it cannot conquer boforo a conflict And the oonfliot 
must rouse passions, the blind forces of racial, caste, and class pre¬ 
judice But in the back ground of all tln^ is the Universal Mind 
slowly, steadily assorting itself, conquering inch by uch , 

* * * # 

What is this Spirit of the Age in which we live and which we, 
fail to recognise in our weaker moments ? In religion, that spmt 
seeks to break the barriers between God and Man. Whether it is 
Christianity, Hinduism, or Mahomedamem, the leading minds of 
each no more think of God as a Person who sits m a Heaven 
above, but as the Supreme Being, who is in Nature, is in Man, is 
in History. It is the Divine Immanence, as the Upamshads tell 
us. Christianity in Europe is coming more and more to this truth. 
Dr Gore, one of the prominent Christian divines, says in his “New 
Theology, and Religion” 

“ God, says the New Theology, is the self of the Universe and 
He is my deeper self and yours ” 

And this is what Tukhram said m the hymn which I have re¬ 
ferred to at the beginning of these notes The best Hindu minds 
too have perceived it—and even Hinduism is becoming alive to 
the teaching which is as ancient as the Vedas. 

In social reform and politics the Spirit of the Age means the 
breaking of the barriers between man and man—that caste and 
class are obstacles to progress, that all of us, even the lowest and 
meanest, are “ born to share in the life of society.” Of course, 
this spirit is as yet weak and and struggling But that is because 
it, is*new. 

The test then of progress is " not more men, but more man. ** 
Let each of us develop the true man, by cultivating the spirit of 
truth, of love, of hard work, and quiet thinkyig. Let_ us give up 
noise and bluster, show and semblance. The country is God’s—it 
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id part of His Universe , the people are His. As Tukaram says, 
we rest in and within Him. Why despair and hold gloomy views, 
when we, each of us, however humble, can by communion with 
Him, prayer to Him, catch His spirit of silent power to strive for 
public good 5 He is on the side of those who work and famt not 

Most of us have learnt to talk about the grand teaching of the 
Bhagctwad Gita —‘Duty’ Psychologists tell us how man is so consti¬ 
tuted that <l industry is its own wages ” to him. The highest, the 
best, and tho only rosourco for JJ Fan individually and men collec¬ 
tively is effort, endeavour “ Effort is the prerogative of Virtue 
and comes easy in its genuine foim to become productive of 
progress for the people, when it is inspired by faith, hope, and 
charity. 

* * # * 

* 

And now my dear reader, here is a lesson for you and for mo 
to save us from despondency. Tukaram says u Despair not.” 
Have you heard of the great American divine, Channing ? In 1842 
when things in America seemed to go wrong and men despaired of 
the country’s future, that child of God wrote almost in tho same 
strain that Tukaram sung about his times hole 300 years ago 
Ohanmng wrote, “ I find more to hope for m society at the very 
time that its evils weigh more on my mind ” 

Let that be our attitude. If the country goes wrong, rest 
assured, it is because you and I go wrong The pessimist is 
making it go wrong If you and I, dear reader, whatever we are, 
learn and try “ to listen to stars and birds, babes and sages with 
open heart, to study hard , to think quietly , act frankly ; talk 
gently, await occasions, hurry never,” our motherland will move 
onwards more quickly than it does Not institutions, not societies, 
bo much as souls, tho country noede. Lot us then learn to pray 
and live by means of silent prayer lives of worship— 

“ Lord, grant my soul to hear at length 

Thy deep and Bilent Voice , , 

To work in stillness, wait in strength, 

With calmness to rejoice 
“ Gods fade but God abides ” 

My pilgrimage of»this year is over My Maharshi has gone 
from this plaoe of hill and valley tq resume his work in his city 



and in a day I shall return to mmo During the throe weoks that 
ke was here for the season my mornings and evenings were spent 
in his company I thank God I have learnt much from a'l that 
has flowed from his lips. And this morning as I took leave of him 
and he pronounced his benediction upon'me, the spirit within was. 
moved with silent joy, and the Maliarshi’s presence, with the light 
of love revealed in it, reminded me of the words uttered of old by 
the Jewish Prophet (< How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bnngeth good tidings of good 1 * 

This was a morning of good tidmgi more than any pre- 
vtoui <-,h si three weeks Here upon the hills we two 
wo)n f i mil ir sp.n s in clo e communion And the subject 
t'u- d ty in tho pwmist, of o>u Faith and the pros¬ 
pect our CJiiureh Alter -=04110 word- of hope and encouragement 
to me about some work I was doing, my Maharsln turned to the 
question of the future of our Samaj “ There is, I fear, a tenden¬ 
cy, something more than a tendency I should say, on the part of 
some members of our Faith, to subordinate tho work of spiritual 
growth and elevation to the interests of social reform Now, social 
reform is indeed one of the crying needs of tho day Wo havo to 
break down the banners croated by oaste betwoon man and man , 
but to fasten oui minds on to it to tho ncgloct more or less of the 
cultivation of the Spirit and the elevation of the heart by the de¬ 
velopment of character is to begin at the wrong end, I think. 
Some y ears ago at one of our anniversary celebrations some of us 
met together and resolved that each of those present should spy 
what his ideals of our Faith were Somo of the company declared 
that they had joined tho Faith mainly with the object of breaking 
down the tyranny of cas'e and the pride of superiority which, in 
its name, had for ages enabled Brahmin! to keep down and degrade 
others as Shudras ” “ Tbit is, ’ I interposed, “ According to those 

who joined the Faith with that object, our Church is to work for 
the elevation of the castes considered low or * untouchable 1 in a 
spirit of rivalry with the castes deemed higher.” 

« * * # 

• 

#< Exactly,” replied the Maharshi, «that is their motive power 
and their end, so far as I have been able to judge. In fact they 
have said so.” I interrupted—“ If it is the spirit of rivalry that 
moves them, no enduring good shall come out of all*this effort and 
aotivity. No work, however noble, can last, which is the result of 
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rivalry, says a high authority, and history proves it.” 11 The Ma- 
harshi continued — v Keep God before you , elevate yourself and 
try to elevate others by subordinating all reform to the reform of 
the heart and the improvement of character, and you make the 
basis of all secular reform Secure, steady, and enduring ” I again 
interrupted ‘ That is the Gospel of old —‘ Seek ye the King¬ 
dom of God and all things shall be added unto itV That was how 
Ohnst Jesus, Buddha, Mahomed, and Nanak went to work and 
succeeded.” The Maharshi “ But we forget or rather underrate 
all that and subordinate the sacred to the secular The result is all 
our movemeuts meant for our good, even our religious movements, 
dominated by the secular spirit, fall off from their ideals and be- 
oome breeding places of strife and discord That is what I fear 
will happen to our Faith, if social reform is placed first and spin* 
tual progress is kept m the background, instead of being made the 
soul of all reform It is happening already ' ” 

“Is not that what Tukaram also has said in one of his most 
inspiring hymns ? ”, I asked, and I quoted — 

srnRr? Mtefc ini# i 

% Snft wpt ntr 11 

( Sing the name of God with devotion m solitude And then 
all those fruits of the Spirit will come home to you without your 
sookmg ) 

•> *. * 4 - 

• « 

u That is it,” exclaimed my Maharshi, roused by tho words 
of Tukaram He recited and repeated the linos more than once 
and soomed entranced by their melody After a fow minutes 
he continued —“ How does tho hymn begin, pray * I learnt it by 
heart but sometimes my memory fails to catch the commencing 
words ” I gave* those words — 

far #wn * 

?jf«r n 

(If you desire your good, keep insincerity at bay; have a 
pure mind , and serve the Lord )* » 

# *. # 

11 What a beautiful hymn ! How simple and yet stirring ’ it 
gives you the whole essence, the practical philosophy of life, does 
it not ? ” asked the Maharshi. I bowe*d in silent but reverential 
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assent. The Maharshi seemed absorbed for a minute or so in sileiit 
meditation on the music of the hymn , and again recited it ■with 
his acoustomed fervour. 

# # # # 

And when he had done reciting, I exclaimed u Thereby hang 
the law and the prophets ' The hymn sums up the creed of oreede 
—it contains the seed of all progress, ail reform. We fail in our 
movements and despair—whether these be political, munioipal, so- 
oial, or industrial—because of want of sincerity bom of silent oom- 
munion with God, and for lack of faith in the refloxes of power 
from the Supreme Spirit.” 

Here the flow of the fountain of our conversation was inter¬ 
rupted ; and it was time for me to part from the Maharshi for a 
few days till we should meet again a fortnight hence in Bombay. 
I rose to take leave, he stood up, and with the gentle and loving 
embrace of a father—for such to me spiritually he is—he gave me 
some cheering words, and I left with his blessing. 

* * * * 

But his conversation did not leave me. It led my thoughts on 
the line3 he had marked out. u Here ”—so my thoughts ran— 
l< here toe have the Municipality of the second Oity in the Presi¬ 
dency deprived of its franchise for want of method, of regularity^ 
of punctuality, and for caste jealousies and internal discord among 
its members How we suffer because we base everything on secular 
turns and make even religion, which ought to be the guide, the 
follower of those aims ' Secular reform, says James Martineau 
somewhero, is horn of spiritual elevation. Our earthly progress 
must be kindred to points of heaven and home That was Glad¬ 
stone’s ideal of national development. Character, which is com¬ 
pletely fashioned will, is the need. That absent, all is lost—or is 
mere vexation of spirit, or struggle for power and eventually— 
despair, • 

it * it * 

Are those of us wrong who thinf so ? Let the mission of 
Christ Jesus, of Buddha, of Guru Nanak speak and say if we are. 
All ages of national advancement have been preceded by ‘religious 
upheavals of faith, hope and love. They seem to say <“*<T<mhh 
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the heart of man above all. Teach him to bow silently before 
God and pray Instruct him in reverence and love of God and 
Man and all progress will follow ” Guru Nanak was never tired 
of saying, “lama singer of low caste,” but all his secular reform 
he based on the heart turned Godwards () And when 
the Emperor Baber sought his advice, he said “ Worship God 
in spirit and truth.” And he summed up all his ideas of progress 
in this one lesson “ Concentrate thy mind and meditate on the 
Unseen One.” 

# # # # 

The meditation which neglects the world and makes ascetics 
of men, sending them into rctuomeut away from practical work, 
mere misanthropes, is not what Nanak meant Truo meditation, 
sincere faith in and devotion tj (4od. are manifested in genuine 
form, when, fostering love for society and mankind, they 
sweeten life individual and collective, and enable us to 
find beauty and blessing in “ life’s familiar face ” We then bocomo 
aotive in the healthy promotion of secular refoim. Then it is that, 
m spite of difficulties and disappointments, we bocomo ashamed of 
“ the ungirt loin and the unlit lamp,” and find exertion for the 
good of our fellows, a living joy, because Faith in the Eternal 
upholds our drooping spirits, making oven failure a prelude to 
success. 

♦ 

# 4 « ic * 

All reform means not “ more men ” but “ move man ”—that 
is, roform of the character of the individual units of society. 
Without religion, no people can live or has lived. But it must b$ 
the religion of the heart, of love, of devotion—not of forms, 
of lip-worship or hatred. Oh ' my country God has offered thee 
so many opportunities and yet thou hast not obeyed His call 1 The 
Upanishads summoned thee in the name and to the Glory of One 
God. The Gita proclaimed His Love. Buddha warned against 
narrow creeds and the curse of caste. Tukaram and the other 
saints of the Bhakti school invited the people to union of hearts by 
means of devotion to the Adored and Adorable One : 

pnr^r i 

ii 

( Tuka says Disputation has turned to waste the places of * 
Brahmindom.) 
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And now to the mighty voices of these great ones, so far 
fallen on deaf ears, are added the voices of Ohnst, of Ram Mohan 
Roy, of Keshub Clmnder Sen, of Maharshi Dewendra Nath Tagore, 
and of my Maharshi Hoarkenest thou not, my beloved Mother— 
mylandoflnd' God speaks now and across the ages’ u Ove- 
God, one Truth, one Love, one' Humanity ” Not until we make 
that our working faith, prea ch and practise it and carry its devo¬ 
tional spirit into our lives, public and prh ate, shall we succeed in 
our efforts of social or any other kind of secular reform. 

A 

This, Z know will pass for mere emp ty wouls with many' 
The industrial spirit of the age, the rise of Japan, and the confu¬ 
sion of creeds, have led many to think that God and the religious 
spirit are not essential to reform and progress. But what a one¬ 
sided viow of reform—how opposod to the voice of true history ' 
Here what Mr James Bryce, the British Ambassador to the United 
States of America, says on tins subject in bis recently published 
book, Hindrances to Good Citizenship ” Mr Bryce has been a 
politician , his volumes on America are a mine of useful informa¬ 
tion on American institutions , he has the genuine imagination and 
insight of the historian And in his latest book he tells us that 
“ intelligence, self-control, and conscience ” constitute the three 
cmc virtues giving capacity for political and social activity of a 
healthy character I quote lus words — 

“ In the words of the Gospel, it is the inside of the cup and 
platter that must be made clean The central problem of civic 
duty is the othical problem. What wo have called * the better con¬ 
science ’ must be grafted pn to the 1 wild stock ’ of the natural 
Average Man. One must try to reach the will through the soul.’’ 
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“ HUMAN 'HEARTS ARE DIVINELY STRUNG u 

-—- ' 

[ A Symphony op my Samaj ] 

I do not know how the sight of tho Prarthana Samaj stnkoS 
bther minds but to me it is a sacrod symbol of life and eternity 
What do I not owe to my Samaj ? What it has done for mo during 
the 28 years that I hare been privileged to be one# of its mout¬ 
hers is far, far more than anything by way of hu nb!o service I can 
claim to ha\^ done for it I hare with tho growth of my manhood 
come to look upon it as tho centre of my best thoughts and affec¬ 
tions , and I hare learnt to measure all my actions by the standard 
of its rules and ideals 

Some or perhapi many there are who think that it is a matter 
of no practical concern to a man or woman to what faith he or she 
belongs and professes to belong, so long as las or her life is pure and 
life’s work is done in the spirit of truth and loro Thya is some 
force in that But we are human beings and need light to guide 
us Sdme one said once to Pascal — u How I wish I could dolour 
deeds • ” Pascal replied “ Believe my creed and you will do my 
deeds.” The old controversy between Faith and toorks among 
Christians, and ‘between the path of knowledge ( Jnana ) and the 
path of action ( Karma ) among Hindus, has merely a metaphysi¬ 
cal interest Experience is the best judge in these matters And 
experience tells us that a creed is valueless without deeds, and that 
deeds are apt to degenerate into selfish actions unless they are in 
spired and elevated by a lofty creed • 

, # . * # * 

Men must hare an ideal to live by And nothing regulates 
Individual life better than a settled consciousness that the indivi¬ 
dual is attached to a religious body as a member Such attach¬ 
ment brings with it a sense of responsibility, and the individual 



knows by wbafc mqpsuro or rule of conduct he is to be judged in all 
his relations Life ceases in such a case to be an aimless affair 
* * # * 

Aboye everything else, the call my Satna] makes upon its 
membeis to attend the divine service at it every SunSay has a 
sobering effect upon the mind and I have come to regard attendance 
at tho service as one of the best preparations for life’s duties and 
work in a spirit of correct man-hood in this world of distractions 
We all value Sunday as a day of rest. But our notions of rest 
differ. There are those who think that it is the ono day when, 
having all time to thomselves, free from the cares and drudgery of 
their usual work, they ought to give themselvos away to some 
pleasuio which can restore the mind to its elasticity That is the 
purpose of a day of rest, no doubt. But all depends on the kind of 
pleasure we soek. 

# * # * 

A Sunday to me is nothing, is spoiled of all its recuperative 
powor, if tho pleasures it gives and the sense of rest and recreation 
it imparts, are not arising out of what is witnessed on that day in 
my Samaj Rising early, I begin the morning as a rule on evory 
Sunday with a visit to some place in this beautiful island, where I 
can witness some inspiring sight of natural scenery—some sight 
which arouses in the mind thoughts of health and holinoss and 
calms the spirits Crowded cities like Bombay are supposed to be 
lacking in the beauty of Natuie’s scenery, because they are centres 
of humanity and possess nothing of the grandeur of hills, valleys 
and forosts But Bombay has its own beauties, and somo of them 
have their own fascination Ono has only to go of a morning, for 
instance, to the Apollo Pier an hour or two after the Sun has 
risen and sheds lus rays on the wide expanse of sea and hills across 
tho harbom What a gloiious sight is presented to the eye ? 

#* * * * 

The sea in the harbour is not the sea crossed by currents or 
trying to spend itself, as it were, in waves. It meets you with the 
calmness of a pond—the waters are still, unless 1 it is the ihonaoon, 
when even ponds are disturbed. And the gentleness of heaven 
which generally rests on the sea in Bombay harbour contrast 8 
strikingly with its restlessness outside the haibour, as if, in obe¬ 
dience to the Divine Will, the Ocean approaches the precincts of 
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human abode in Bombay from its home to make friends of man 
and be an example to him of u stillness on the base of power.” 

* # # # 

This spirit of tranquillity, wh eh rests on the waters of the 
sea in Bombay’s harbour, is imparted to the vessels—steamers^ 
ships, crafts, and tiny boats—which he on the lap of the Ocean, 
as if, after their labours, they wero enjoying their repose. Now 
and again, while you are drinking in this sight of stillness, your 
eyes catch the sight of a steamer slowly marching along the waters 
of the harbour and putting out to sea. Its slow, steady sail on the 
waters, maie9tic in its steps, gives it a grave look, and as it pace 9 
on, your imagination takes you to distant lands, for which tli 6 
moving figure is destined with its pa«sengeis or its cargo or per¬ 
haps both Commerce is its mission In that you read tho lessons 
of the brotherhood of the human race , and as the sailing ship 
crosses the boundary line of tho harbour and is vory nearly out of 
sight, you feel how life is likewise launched into Eternity 1 And 
how human beings in all climes are linked togethor or intended to 
be linked together by a lengthening chain of the Ocean of Love 
* % « * 

As you are meditating on this picturesque view of sea and 
ship, suggestive of God’s wonderful ways, your eyes are caught by 
the line of hills across the harbour. The wide expanso of the 
waters, stretching from the shores of this island into the inland 
coast towards north and south is strangely caught in its course by 
those hills, which rearing their heads high above the ocean, look 
like some silent souls resting on the shores across the harbour to 
commune with God and contemplate His Majesty by communicat¬ 
ing with the Ocean, which ha3 come from afar, after holding in¬ 
tercourse with distant climes These hills across tho harbour be¬ 
come invested with a beauty of their own, particularly when they 
are covered with a hazo of mist. It is then that they seem resting 
like —Risks on the shore, engaged in communion with the Great 
Soul The mists on their faces shroud their green and look like 
the closed eye of a meditating mind and as your sight stretches 
from one hill to another and carries you far into the horizon, your 
spirit rises in rapture. 

« % * * 

It is tho rapture not of the senses but of the soul, In the 
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presence of suoh a scene, you feel the touch of God is on you, The 
hills rising far into the skies and losing themselves in a line in the 
horizon and then, as it were, gradually descending from 
above and gently sloping down to meet the ocean are a 
symbol of man's soul It too has come from above to mix with 
other souls of humanity to work out its destiny by feeding on the 
pure bliss of the Ocean of Love So helped and uplifted, by the 
sight of sea and hill, to which the Sun in the sky, by this time 
in his splendour, has added, I return home with my spirits gently 
excited 

* # o # 

The excitation is gentle, booause theie is a disturbance of the 

passions but it is a disturbance of the passion for light and love. 

Every human face I sec on my way home m the busy thoroughfares 
of Bombay seems to read a lesson from God—man working and 
struggling for his bread becomes to the mind a gospel of effort and 
hops in this world of tnals The shades of sorrow and strife, the 
conflict of creeds and castes—all these fade from the mind, which, 
inspired by the scene just witnessed, goes into the deep reoesses of 
every human heart and finds there written, as it wore, these words: 
“ God and Love " 

* # * * 

And in this moment of the Great Presence m the Temple of 
my heart I take up my worn out copy of Emerson’s Essays and 
turn to hia essay on u Self-reliance,” for, there I have read that 
11 whenever a mind is simple and receives a divine wisdom,” “ all 
things are made sacred by relation to it,” 11 all things are dissolv¬ 
ed to their centre by their cause,” for it is God speaking m and 
inspiring the heart. Call you this mystiusm:' Let my Tukaram 
bo my witness 

■sTFfa jrf i w sffpr ii 

u Keep aside your knowledge Hore faith is the proof ” 

Sr # # * 

This sunny height of the heart and soul prepares me for the 
divme servico in my Samaj on Sunday evening. And as a few 
minutes before the service begins at half-past five I enter the 
Mandir, all jn and about it seems to say u Peace, be still 1 n The 
noise of huipan crowds, or trams or carriages or motors drops not 
on the ears , the eye, as soon as I step into the Mandir, rests on it 
and its associations The number of women, and men, who, like 
me, hay§ come to h§ajr Gpd’s words spoken and sing His Glory, 
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takes hold of my mind and this spirit of assooiated humapity so 
photographed by the mental vision stands to speak out by its very 
silence and reminds me how God has placed us in this world to live 
and love as His children. “Union is strength”—but union to be 
strong must rest on the strength of God as Love 
# # « 

Soon the sight attracts to itself the presence of two men, who 
are not members of the Samaj and yet are regular attendants at 
weokly services What a lesson they tea'Mi me ' I do not know 
one of them , to the other I have raroly spoken Anl yet they 
stand enshrined in my hearts as models of pie f y and humility They 
come quietly , sit throughout silent in a eornor of the Afandir, are 
all attention during th>, service, and from them too I learn to bo 
“all eye and all ear ” for the devotional spirit of the hour And 
the ladies —my sisters of devotion—gracing the bonches on the 
right of the pulpit > Their simple and modest demeanour adds to 
the sanctity of tho pla^e and reminds me of God as our Mother ' 

* | * * 

As the e.ye, both visual and mental, is taking in these lessons, 

the small band of pious young men, sitting on a carpet before the 
pulpit and performing bhajetn , calls you to the duty of devotion 
before you Their singing composes the mind evon more than it 
has been composed already, and ]u3t as tho clock shows it is half¬ 
past five, the preacher presents himself in the pulpit The voicos 
of several in the assemble commingle to sing the hymn of exliorta. 
tion , prayer follows, and then the sermon 

# «■ « # 

There are some who think tho piayers and the sermons are 
generally tame and we learn nothing I have heaid that often 
said But it all depends upon the hearer and learner I can only 
speak for myself. There is not a single preacher m the pulpit from 
whose discourse I have not caught some inspiration of hope, some 
lesson of light which I hare not learnt If a man or woman 
thinks he or she is learned and wise and seeks for eloquence and 
philosophy—well, God bless hrni or her ' In the Temple of God we 
go to worship It is thoro more than anywhere else that heart 
meets heart and realises the bond of brotherhood and sisterhood. 
God’s word spoken and glory sung—what matters it who speaks 
and sings, so long as they are God's Word and Glory. It is tier ® 
that the pride pfhqart, the self-conceit of learning, the froth of 
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fashion must be tamed and made to molt into patience, humility, 
and sympathy. If I am lowly in mind I can learn—and I do learn 
from every preacher from the pulpit of my Samaj, whether high or 
humble, literate or illiterate. The more humble the better, the 
more uneducated the nobler, for the very fact that he stands in 
the sacred place in God’ name is to me a sacred sign God is m the 
Temple of every human heart, high or low, and it is out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings that wisdom is often learnt and 
acquired. 

# * # # 

And when during the service any one rises and leaves the hall, 
my nerves are jarred. “ Desecration,” cries my heart In all re¬ 
ligions such conduct is condemned as insult to God. It is said that 
once in the midst of a Kirtan Shiwaji rose to leave the assembly. 
Tukaram, who was present, bade him sit down and attend “Leave 
not, sit out the Kutan silently ” Here is a lesson for us iq 
courtesy and piety 

* % # * 

As the service comes to its close and the congregation stands 
to chant the “ Aiati ”, how the heart heaves with the grandeur of 
the scene ’ Voice mingled with voice, tones of harmony rising 
and falling, heads bowed here and there, hands clasped—are these 
not symbols of human hearts taught to harmonise in the fe’t pre- 
sonce of the Supreme * And do they not rouse the musio in your 
soul ? When the service is over, and you oome home and enter 
tko bosom of your family, does not the picture of piety so present¬ 
ed to your sight paint itself on your heart ? Do not the hymns 
sung, the sacred words preached, and the prayers offered, linger 
with the soothing softness of lovo and make you forget that life is 
a burden ? Yea, if you are wise and humble, even 

11 The spirit of the worm benoatb the sod, 

In love and worship blends itself with God ” 

* * * # 

My mother Samaj 1 Thou standest to me for Prayer—thou 
art the star of my life to chasten me and guide my steps 1 In God's 
uame, under His inspiration, teach me to be patient, humble, and 
i hantable, and 

“ Keep thou my feet—I do not ask to see, 

The djstapt scene—one step enough for me,” 
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Ill. 

“ HOW DIVINE A THING A WOMAN MAY 
BE MADE. ” 


It is some years since a small event happened to me. It left 
an indelible impression upon my mind, winch, so far fronf fading 
from memory, has “ strengthened with the strength of time ” I 
was returning to Bombay by steamer from ono of the towns on the 
coast Two small boats were carrying passengers from the pier to 
the steamer, which had anchored at some distance in the sea 
There was a rush of passengers The small boats had plied 
botwen the pier and the steamer more than once before 
my arrival The last batch of passengers of whom I was 
one remained to be conveyed to the steamer We all 
got into the boats , a woman carrying in her arms a t laid 
scarcely a year old, was a passenger m one of the boats 
The crew wanted her to get out They said, the boat 
was too full and there was no place for her “ But then,” said she 
plaintively, “ I shall miss the steamer >n “ Of course you wiU , wo 
cannot help that,” answered the tindal. The poor woman looked 
up to a man who was sitting beside her , he was her husband He 
bogged of the crew but they would not listen , and the unfortu¬ 
nate pair were forced out of the boat 

* *■ * * 

The woman with tears in hpr eyes and her helpless husband 
were heard to say as they got out of the boat “ It is a Bin to be 
poor n As I heard that, I asked the tindal whether be was seri¬ 
ous. “We have, Sir,” he said, “ to obey the law and carry not 
more than a certain nuniber of pa-songers” “Very well,” lob- 
served, “ but you see that woman has a child and surely you have 
children. Why of all the passengers in the boat do you force her 
out ?” The tindal was silent. I told him that I could not bear 
the sight of that woman and her child being left out like that. I 



at once stepped out of the boat and asked her and her husband td 
enter in. There was a flutter among the crew They did not like 
to leave me out for fear of their absent master, owner of the boat, 
who was my friend At the same time they dared not infringe the 
lam They appealed to me. I said that sympathy for the child, if 
not respect for the woman as woman, demanded that she should be 
earned to the steamer before any other passenger and that I could 
not understand why she had been forced out of the boat, and none 
else No sooner was this said than a male passenger got out of 
the boat and made way for the woman and her child 

* * v * 

Thatwlittle act of kindness brought forth a light on her faco 
And as sne, a modest looking woman, looked up to me, a stranger 
to her, m silent thankfulness, I thought her kind expression reflec¬ 
ted “ a heait whose love was innocent.” 

* • » * * 

But the incident had its darker side. How often are we in 
this country wanting m those graces of good manners, which our 
Shastras claim from us in our behaviour to vards women ? Go 
where you will of a day and man's want of respect for woman 
meets you as a sickly sight. To mention a common occurrence, on 
benches provided as seats for passengers on the platforms of rail¬ 
way stations, on seats of stone or wood placed for people in public 
gardens or recreation grounds, you see man occupying the seats 
to the neglect of women, 

• * * * # 

This want qf manners m men is due not so much to the teach¬ 
ings of our Shastras as to a neglect o£ those teachings with re¬ 
ference to the dignity of womanhood. Verses are often quoted 
from Manu to show that he had a low opinion about women but 
there are passages of a more or less similar character in the Bible, 
especially St Paul’s writings Bui; Manu’s famous verso, where he 
says that that home is blessed where women are adored, reflects ths 
genuine spirit of Hindu.sm And it has found its best and highest 
exponents in our poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti. 

* # * # 

It is a saying of Buskin’s that some of the great masters of 
literature delight to make out that salvation to man comes from 
woman as his redeeming angol Ho cites m illustration the dra- 
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mas of Shakespeare and the novels of Sir Walter Scott, and re¬ 
marks of them that when things go wrong, man meddles only to 
muddle but it is woman who alone interfoios to mend That may 
seem a poetic fancy and not true to reality But it is tiuo An 
eccentric woman, it is said, is more rare than an ecccntnc man 
And obsoivation supports that remailc 
■ J - * 

Our duty to be kind and courteous to woman i- ofton nut upon 
the ground that she is “ the weaker vc-i 1 ” or as they say m 
bansknt, abala ( ) That, 1 think i- i '<>w giound of duty 

to take, because it asM<>us to 'iei a position mleuor to that of man 
in almost over) re-p. ct, and drop-> out <f view llioso aspects of 
womanhood which make tier divine 

a * 

tJu^t think of this (Jin an\ el j.i of God, to vlucli human 
tmguo has given utteram e In mote unpro-sir e a- bringing out the 
conception of Ilun a-. Love ( ) thin tins that Hi is what 

our Saints delight to describe Him as, our Mother J <{ tffy 

*Tr®T 'STP’T ’’ »ays Tuka, * I do not know to ask and jet my 
Mother knows the -ocret of my wants v 

A % \ 

Theie was a theory propounded m Europe b\ some *atanh m 
tho fortios of the 1‘lth oentniv th at every man inherits Ins intellec¬ 
tual powor from his inotlioi <iud his morals from Ins father It 
was that tlieoiy which leu De Quincej to write that furious sen¬ 
tence in Ins Essay on Shakespeare “ To have boon the motliei of 
Shakespeare r ’ This is more or loss an exploded theory now , 
science does not countenance it But tho biographies of most 
great men show how ranch they owed to their motheis—more than 
to their fathers 

V* X A A 

If for nothing elso, for this privilege of motherhood alone^ 
Woman has a right to respect from all of us, whatever her position 
or caste That accounts for Guru Nanak’s remonstrance when he 
found the female sex reviled —“ Whj call her bad from whom 
kings are born 

if A A 

How often do We meet with men, light-hearted and lewd, who 
tako pleasure in speaking and gossiping lightly about women i So 
many are ready to tako liberties with womon’s reputation on vague 
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suspicion and the fun of it' A society or community in \Vlncli 

such a spirit is toleratod has no chance of salvation 
x x * * 

1 o And on this subject hear what Thoreau writes —“I know a 
man who nover speaks of the sexual relation but jestingly, though 
it is a subjoct to be approached only wtih reverence and affection 
What can be the oharacter of that man’s love ? It is ever the 
subject of a stale jest, though lus health or his dinner can be seri¬ 
ously considered The glory of this world is seen only by a chaste 
nnnd To whomsoever this fact is not an awful but beautiful mys¬ 
tery, tliero aro no flowers in Nature ” 

x x x * 

Our Shastras and Puranas contain many a lesson on this point. 
Of theso lot mo recount one here On one occasion, it is said, the 
soft-hearted saint Muktabai with her brothers, Jnanadev, Sopana, 
Nivntti, visited Namdev, attracted by Ins reputation as a saint 
But he, m the pride of his heart, engondorod by piaiso of him by 
people for his saintliness, looked down upon Ins visitors and would 
not condescend to so much as speak to them Muktabai broko 
down his pride. She addrossod him in a poem, words of admoni¬ 
tion winch wont straight liko arrows into his heart — 

W3- ^rr^r i 

sift ii 

X X X X 

That brought Namdov down on his knees That very momont 
—so the story runs—ho subjected himself to rigorous discipline and 

over afterwards kept a watch on his sense of pride 
x- v x x 

The story of Namdev’s conversion used to be told by the late 
Mr Justice Ranade with somewhat different details, in which 
Muktabai did not figure But as I have had it from another 
sourco, it has a high moral Woman is the tamer of man ' The 
goddess Rama brought Han under control by her implicit obe¬ 
dience, by her loving faith, and devotion Therefore she is called 
Tvoiasha ( controlling by obedience ) The first form of 

the Lord is a female— Gayntri ( irr^rf )—representing Speech, 
Tho great Musician Saviour ” This m its noblest aspect is the 
Hindu ideal of womanhood Lot us, therefore, never talk lightly 
of woman or treat her with want of respect or consideration She 
is made to be “ a light to young or old ” 
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IV 

“ HOPE FOR HIGHER RAPTURES ” 

Another day of delight nshond m quietly by one of devotion I 
am in this placo, whore “ The milder mimtrolsios of rural scenes f> 
meet the sight that sooks them, though town lifo has boon making 
its inroads hero on account of its ea j y accessibility to Bombay ' 
Months of fine weather and sunny sky have passed and tho clouds 
are beginning to gather now and tlieu on the top of yondor bills 
But they come and go—whither wo know not Wo all look out 
for rain, for then wo say—wo who have como up to the lulls to 
escapo from tho sweat and heat of the plains—tho weathor will bo 
magmficient Days pass m this wise , wo scan daily the news¬ 
papers to soe if tho monsoon has burst somewlioro near that wo 
might expect it liore 

4- 4 X X- 

At last it pourod one day , and it oamo unexpectedly With 
two bolovod friends I had been out fora walk of an afternoon, 
and wo had not long boon discussing with animation, when wo had 
to turn back becauso wo were being nearly drenched in rain I 
left my fnonds at their houses and got into my carriage to dnvo 
down to mine Both within and without mo it was a storm In¬ 
wardly my mind had been somowhat perturbed by tho discussion , 
outwaidly, tho ram was falling m torrents accompanied almost 
evory minute by the noiso of thunder and Hashes of lightning, as 
if external Nature was conspinug with mj feeling to disturb my 
mind which had already beon disquieted 

* * * * 

It was a fairly long drive along a somewhat circuitious road. 
I was anxious about my animal which was driving mo homo in tho 
midst of this rough weather , but it trudged on without allowing 
any sign of agitation, though tho stroaks of lightning every now 
and Chon blinded on its eyes and made me apprehensive lest it 
should give way and stumble But nothing daunted, my good 
amQjal—»a well-bred waler—answered faithfully to my coach- 
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mail's drive, ami trotted with its usual calmnoss, “ unliasfcmg, un¬ 
resting,” not mindful of the stioss of storm, as if it had discovoiod 
its master’s portiubed spirits and was anvious to give him by its 
own examplo a lesson of calmnoss Did I not feel then as if some 
Voice from on high whispered into the ear of my heart “ Your 
horse which solves you is now your master Learn from it and 
live ' ” 

% * * 

A rotlox of quiet power came unto me at the sight of that 
hoavenly Vision My soul felt smitten by a sublime idea , and 
when I aruvcd home, everything about mo seemed in harmony 
with the composed state of mind which the Vision had wrought. 
Then ram had oovmd , and with it thunder and lightning. The 
sky was still ovoicast with clouds but hi nth had drunk of tho now 
nectar of showers And there was life-giving froslmoss and eool- 
noss about the night* s breeze And as boforo letirmg for the night 
I sat with bowed head m supplication to the Supreme, and was 
thinking of what l should say by way of piayer, somohow tho 
words uttered by the Master of old to serve as a light for life’s 
journey came spontaneously to my lips from tho depth of my heart 
u I and the Father are one , ” “ 1 speak not of myself , but tho 

Father that dwelloth m Me, He dootli tho works ’’ 

*■ ( 

That was another call for the calmnoss from on high Tho 
night’s sleep ,va& lestful and sweet I ro~e m the morning re¬ 
freshed and found that the storm of the pre\ious ovenmg was 
followed by a serene day All n itui i seemed bathed Tho Sun 
was trying to peop through the clouds that still hung on tho 
oaslern hill, fiom whero ho roso to turn his course , tho breezes 
wore blowing gently , the birds were singing soft music , and a 
single cuckoo from some invisible haunt was somewhat lustily 
sending forth its note of spring, as if it was myiting its beloved 
to come and join in tho soft jubilation And as I was looking on 
all this, u All oyo and all ear ” for Nature’s serene aspocts, onco 
more I felt touched and the voice whispered the sacred words of 
the previous night “ I and the Father are one ” 

Inspired by this soft and silent joy I sot out and after a eheer- 
1 ng drive of some twenty minutes I joined my Maharsln He was 
m ono of lus spiritual moods When is he not 'i His presence 



added to the present happiness of my soul, and, as always happens 
when he and 1 are together, I gently and with revorenco, not fr$e 
at the same time from the familiarity of mutual attachment, tried 
to draw him out so as to catch something of his devout spirit “ 1 
and the Father are one,” “ I speak not of myself, but the 
Father that dwelloth in me, He dooth the works ” This is what 
Clmst Jesus said and th> sacred words uttered nearly two thousand 
years ago m Palestine have lived Co lighten the sorrows of life for 
toiling and suffering humanity And hu\o not our Saints m India 
said the same in exactly the same language ' I was the questioner 
and my Maharsbi was all •'flame with f lie spirit divmo as ho 
poured forth hymn after liymn of Tukarain, in which that child of 
God proclaimed “ I and the Father are ono ” to make it clear 
unto the world that God is m us, speaks unto us, and guides us 
every moment of our lives—onh wo are listloas and hearken not in 
the pride of our hearts and the conceit of our passions 

x * % '<• 

So instructed 1 returned homo and there another joy awaited 
ino. Two belovod friends—a Christian missionary and Ins wife— 
had called and were waiting for me We spont the day togethor 
and we talked about the sacred words “ l and the Father aro 
one ” Wo lead and religiously enjoyed the lltli, 15th, and 16th 
Chapters of tho Gospel of St John 1 compared them with sorao 
of the sacred songs of our Hindu saints, Sruanta and Namdcv, and 
with tho melodious hymns of that sweet songstress of Llmdu devo¬ 
tion—my lady Saint Muktabai 

% i * * 

Tho word “ 1 and tho Father aro one ” seemed thus to follow 
mo and ring m my ears throughout the day In the evening I 
set out for a walk with my Maharslu. Wo 1 ad for our companions 
two friends both kindly and cultured—ono a lawyer and the other 
an engineer We took tho direction of a hillock which had a 
largo plateau Years ago it had been every evening the resort of 
the Maharslu, myself and one dear but departed soul—the late Mr 
Justice Telang From there we used to enjoy then Nature’s beauties 
How m those days was I wont to hang, as it were, on the lips 
of the Maharslu and of Telang of blessed memory, and make men¬ 
tal notes of what each said ' But since then the place has become 
private property , buildings for residence have risen on it , in the 
midst stands a chapel or what looks like a chapel The owner, a 
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friend of mine had told mo some days previously that I could roam 
about the place whenever I liked With this liberty given with 
the Maharshi and tho two other friends, I proceeded to the place 
and wo wero looking out for a spot where wo could sit, talk, and 
muso a little while Nature was disporting herself in her evening 
garb Tho owner of the place, a pious Christian, caught sight of 
us and hastened to where wo were Ho led u» to his house standing 
on tho highest ground there, and we wore going up to his terrace, 
when a magnificent sight presented itself 

x \ A 

Tho sky in the west, visible from whore wo wore looking on, 
was spread out beforo us like a sea The Sun had just sot and tho 
horizon in the west which had seen lum just go down glittering, as 
also tho earth below it, wis covered over with the mist of dark 
bluo, a colour which they seemed to have borrowed from the sky 
nbovo And wo found Nature like an Artist painting on the clouds pic¬ 
tures for our delight “There, there, look Maharshi I oxclaimed, 
“ God has drawn for us what is a most faithful likeness of tho 
Duko’s Nose ” My companions looked and two of them, scientific 
m spirit, said “ yes, exactly, how like the Duke’s Noso And 
thon another drawing by Nature on the sky a bit of cloud figured 
like a ship with all its sails unfurled And yet a third—something 
like a seal It seemed as if God was playing the groatost and 
Suprcmest Artist that He ever is for our delight and dovotiou 
From the terrace of my Christian friend we drank in tho beaute¬ 
ous scene It was a sober evening because of its soft light , and it 
gave repose to our lieaits because it seemed so friendly todovotion 
We sat for nearly an hour , spoko of God and duty among other 
things , and loft tho place silently blossed m spirit by Fowor 
Divmo ’ 1 ’ 


I si.all never forget that day. A succession of sweet sensa¬ 
tions born of tho inspiring woids “ I and the Father are one,” 
strengthened further by the inspiring company of my Maharshi^ 
the Christian couple, who are so much attached to me, and finally 
mado sink m my hoart and lire thero as permanent presences by 
the Supreme Soul, who enabled my companions and me to witness 
the play of Nature on the western horizon 

* *• * * 
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It is such a day that fills tho nund with loving thoughts, 
when, lovely shapes meet us as men or women or scones from Nature 
the mind is tuned to reverence and discorn 3 tho depth of moaning 
there is in life But for the mind to be so tuned it must be ae/iii - 
tine. It must be willing to learn , and we loaru only when wo 
receive And no man reoeivo3 except what ho gives 

“ r 5ut tins I foci 

That f-om thyself it < ome«, that thou must give 
Else novci can receive ” 

* * * * 

God pays us in our own com That thought n tho Bhat/nuad - 
gita, where God says “ 1 come to every man as ho comes to 
me ” contains tho very essence., of luo Gove and you aie loved 
Hate and you are hated Be truthful and rarely you are deceived 
Men are to us what wo are and beeomo to them We got what wo 
stnvo for and have deserved by our mental and moral attitude 
Make friends of Nature and Man—and everything speaks and acts 
as if it lovod you and taught you lessons to be noblo “ Tho glory 
of tho world is soen only by a chaste mind ” A ecu item the mind 
to pure thoughts Become sensitive to beauty and blessing Tnals, 
disappointments, vocations, all the ills of life wear then a holy 
aspoct—thoy come to discipline and strengthen you, providod }ou 
meet them with “ stillness on tho base of powei ” It is the pure 
in heart who see God. 

» * w * 

My Soul 1 Blessed be this day of delight Tho earth is full 
of blessings Surrender thyself to the Divine. L>vo in, for, and 
with God Say every minute 11 I and the Father are one ” or as 
my Tuka said — 

■stgt? #5f l*rr?rr *rr*rrcft i 
^Pfr v lfrFTSTT n 

( “ Thou art with me wherever I go. Thou Dadest me by the 
hand *’ ) 

* * * 

And with those words of life sunk in thy heart and constantly 
on thy lips, mix and mingle with your fellow-beings m the spirit of 
truth and love, and fear not “ Trust God, see all that is, ta e 
not partial, narrow views of life and men but a wise, all-embracing 
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comprehensire riow, u And be not afraid ” That is ths durable 
happiness, the glory of the soul And then you can and will be a 
star unto men, because for them you can shine in the riches of the 
spirit, Lord Almighty > 

Oh might l see 

As in a, gl.iss the gioiy of Thy love 
Th it so on me 

That light leflected, I to men might piove 

A mirioi th.it might show something of Thee 
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V 

THE HEROES OF -‘THE LOWTHER RANGE ” 


u Say LirTT,E, Sau Ari, ['ass on 


The story of 1 ‘ ttio Lowther Rmgo ’’ aiul ‘ the Tnosto ” lifts 
beou told in tlio papers, talked of in social circles, and lias for now 
over a fortnight been tho tlierne of both private and public admi¬ 
ration Its lesson a arc deep and suggestive , and a schoolmaster 
teaching his pupils, or a mother training her child, cannot do 
better than tell tins tale of loving heroism to tlm young, and dnvo 
it doop into their hearts, so as to make them, when they grow, 
capable of reclaming choorful, sorono, and hopeful, thinking only 
of “ service, duty, and loro,” in all situations, however tryiug 
-* # # * 


That is ono and a gieat lesson we learn from tho heroic con¬ 
duct of the Captain, officers, and crow of tho skij'per “ Lowther 
Range,” when for days they braved the heavy seas, and ined, in 
spite of danger to their own lives and tlieir slap, to save the 
Trieste And just think of this ! Tho Trieste a largo passonger 
boat, also carrying cargo,—the “ Lowther Range ” a mere skipper, 
a coal-carrying ship , compare the former to a man in high life, 
the latter to one in humble life, and you have onco mere, m the 
world’s history, God’s lesson taught how o’ m small humble men 
becomo His chosen to save the gre it ' Great or small, wo hvo for 
one another—service is the rule, love tho law of life 


# m >- * 

It is not position, not riches, not greatness as tho world un¬ 
derstands it, which makes the manhood of man It is not tho pro¬ 
fession of piety and the mere saying of prayors that constitute re¬ 
ligion “ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, but he 
that doth the will of my Father, which is in Heaven That is 
character And on no other occasion we do the will of our rather 
than when, in the sight of others suffering, we gird our loins and 
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sjpend ourselves, help the distressed and the diseased, if need be at 
the cost of our own lives That is the glory of man—the perpe¬ 
tuity of humanity 

# * * # 

We think of happiness and live to be happy But the law is 
as old as the wotld and it has not changed —tho only happmoss 
worth having 13 that which is derived flora service to others The 
secret of a truly successful life lies in that it has lived by forget¬ 
ting itself What is true of the real artist must be true of all of 
us—his art consists in self-annihilation 

* * #■ # 

We read in tho graphic accounts given in tho papers that the 
second officei of the Lowther Range lost his life, while trying to 
do his part of the duty in saving the Trieste Lost his life ra- 
thei than leave Ins duty 1 Truly speaking, lie has found his life, 
blessed be Ins name and memory ! lie was only tho second officor 
but Ill's title to God’s gieatnoss is that he was one of a band of 
brave men, m humble UJe, struggling to save tho lives of othors, 
forgetting their own safety and imperilling then own ship 1 No 
thought of self 1 It was all one act of coinage, obedienco, and 
faith—com ago to daro and do, while high seas wero running, 
strong winds l aging, and mountain-like waves were threatening 
eveiy moment to inako the men their victims—-obedient to tho 
nobler impulses of humanity, to God’s Lovo and therefore God’s 
Will , and all beoauso thoy were faithful to Him 1 Ju3t picture 
to yourselves this scene of strife and struggle with the warring ele¬ 
ments of tho sea 1 These brave men of the Lowther Range, cool, 
calm, persevering, thinking of nothing—not even of their own 
lives—m the midst of tho penis of the seas—and all to savo an¬ 
other ship and other beings 1 

* * * * 

There you got a picture of “ the high calm which maiks tho 
stiong ” What must liavo been tho state of mind of the second 
ofhooi of tho Lowthei Range, when bravely, silently, coolly, be 
stood on the dock of his ship to do his share of the sacred work i 
Tho work that lay before him—there his mind and heart were » 
Ho yiolded up his self and thought only for otheis—the lives he 
was called on to save It was his sense of self-sacrifice which 
gave him mastery over himself Jis was an humble life but once 
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more in the history of men we find the truth illustrated that «it is 
ip humble lives that is found the substance of great lives ” 

* # v # 

It is this calmness, this capacity to stand by duty even in the 
most trying of circumstances which deserves the name of Charac¬ 
ter. That is genius What we call genius m the great celebri¬ 
ties of the earth is not talent so much as a determined will taking 
(< the instant way ” at tho call of duty The second officer of the 
Lowther Range stands for us to-day one of -o many of earth’s 
sanctified, because he has shown by his example and Ins death 
how life must be lived to be a rich blessing in the sight of God 
and man. 

•* * * if 

It may bo tbit, as he was biavoly facing tho storm and im¬ 
perilling his life, his faith was now and then shaken Such doubts 
may come into lieroio souls when they aie in tho midst of storm 
only to make them braver But they are tho preludes to success, 
We aro told that •' Christ’s intense«t doubt came just boforo the 
victory of his faith “ My God, my God, why hast thou foisakon 
Mo ?” was tho minor preludo preceding the triumphant cadoueo. 
That occurs to noble livos spent m helping and saving others 
Though the second officer lost his life, bis faith m duty triumphed 
—and the Trieste was saved at last 1 One of the heroes is doad 
and yet in deatli ho lives crowned a3 one of God’s and Man’s cho¬ 
sen—au example to u3 all of duty and manhood 

* m * * 

It is such characters that mako life worth living Lifo with¬ 
out its tragedies, its sorrows and pains, its dangers and difficulties, 
would be robbed of all its dignity and divinity. Of all that James 
Martmeau has written nothing appoals and ought to appoal more 
to our hearts than this sublime thought “ It is tho gioat discs 
of peril that, as they are passing, tram a people’s character 
There is no epic of the certainties , and no lyric without the sur¬ 
prise of sorrow and the sigh of fever . Whatover is higher than 
happiness is revealed to us only m the loss of happiness ” 

* # # * 

We, therefore, all need “ the discipline of darkness ” to streng¬ 
then our wills, soften our hearts, and stir our conscience to a just 
perception and clear vision of our duties as human beings, to make 
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ns feel and lire and work that we are members one of another/’ 
which is not a mere phrase of fancy but a sober truth 

# # # £ 

And hence the stormy story of the Trieste completes itself by 
telling us that when her passengers weie m danger and waited day 
after day, hoping for relief but in vain, and «aw death stanng in 
their faces, “ they prayed ” It is in adversity that man runs to 
God It is affliotion which, when borne in patience and suffered 
with courage, helps us to be godlike Browning is called by some 
the poet of an impracticable optimism, but lus is the true philoso¬ 
phy of life, which teaches us that pain, sorrow, obstacle are but the 
incentives to a higher life, man’s best friends — 

“ Then welcome each rebuff 

Th.it turns e.uth’s smoothness lough 

Each sting that lads—noi ait nor 
stand, but go ” 

%. * * * 

What we call “ evil ” and dread is, says tlio author of “ Alico 
in Wonderland,” tho word lac ” spelled backwards. It is often 
said f liat the danger of the present age is that, in the midst of its 
commerce and industry, inonoy-malang and moncy-grabbing, po¬ 
litics and votes, honours and dignities, it is apt to forget that, not 
happiness but a higher aim, that of life through love, is the gospel 
foi man “ There is one Hung Hiat can never turn into suffering, 
and that is tho good wc have done,” because, “ an act of goodness 
is of itself always an act of happiness ” That is tho keynote of 
modern civilisation, in witness whereof stand out the lives of men 
like Howard and Clark and women like Elizabeth Fry and 
Florence Nightingale 

We are all thinking of and discussing the question of religious 
and moral instruction in our schools Here is an oppoitunity for the 
schoolmaster How many of our teachers, I should like to know, 
have takon up this story of the Trieste and the Lowther Range and 
turned it to use by teaching their pupils the lesson of love, of ser¬ 
vice, of duty, and life spent to relieve distress ? Our young men 
have caught up the story in ther own crude way as they have read 
it in tho papers, but, pot until it is developed on right lines and 
lighted up with its gleam of sunshine, can it impress and influence 
S young mind to be gentle, courteous, and unselfish 
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But wholher wo bo young or old, fcho story must live m our 
memories to teach us that We are only then happy when we sook 
the happiness of othors, that our character only then grows when 
we are least occupied with ourselves and our own petty interests 
We must cultivate what the great divine Chalmers called “ expul¬ 
sive power of a new affection,” loving the good if we would shun 
the evil, living for oui follow', and serving them, and, above all, 
sacrificing ourselves to help the needy, relieve tho suffering, and 
help to the best of our powers, all good and generous causes, 
which sook to uplift humanity All of us, high or low, can do 

that. God teaches uS the lesson ciery moment 
* * % * 

But, bocause we arc apt to bo listless, 11c sonds now and then 
His more vivid lessons like thoso of tho Lowthei Rango Sotno 
years ago humble men, soldier- 1 ‘‘ foil in to meet inevitable death 
on the dock of tho Bulenhead as quietly as thoy would have fallen 
in on a parade,” and thoy “ did die accordingly with impassive 
calmness ” To-day tho tragedy is repeated in the person of tho 
second officer of the Lowthor Range 

* * * 

These lives seem to us little, becauso thoy do not adorn high 
places, but, hutnblo as they aie, thou acts of lovo and dovotion to 
duty serve to light our path and hearten us with hope and aspira¬ 
tion to be unselfish and loving They arc among “ the monu¬ 
ments of tho humanities ” As Buddha said - 
“Not by flowc.s 01 smdnl powder, 

Nut by Music’* heavenly sti un, 

Is the soul’s tine wmship u-ndeied , 

Useless are these liiing-i and \ain , 

But the biothci and the sistei, 

Man devout uid holy, 

Pui 0 in life, i« duly faithful, 

Thoy perform the worship tmly ” 
n * * * 

« In duty faithful ” That is thy motto and messago, Lowther 
Rango' Thy name bo imperishable, and thy men bo among tlio 

lights of men! 




& WRESTLING SOUL. 


- 0 -- 

VI. 

A SUNSET TOUCH 

Of all the healthy ways of recreating ourselves in the evening 
after a day’s hard work none commends to me as communion with 
sunset touches Nature, then, revealing herself on the cerulean sky 
and disporting with the changing clouds and golden rays of the Sun 
is often at her best, and seems to provide a most invigorating tonic 
for the mind and heart of man Poots and prophets have never 
tired of chanting the glories of sunset Ueade s of Wordsworth 
hug to the bosom his 3weat sonnet recording his impression^ and 
inspiration of the beauteous and calm evening Which lie witnessed 
from the boach of Calais—when to him “ the holy time was quiet as 
a nun breathless with adoration ’’ Browning has adored a last 
remains ” of the setting Sun, and Emerson, tho mystic, bids us 

open our eyes to know what “ rainbows teach and sunsets show ” 

* % * * 

In the morning tho Sun rises with glowing splendour—life is 
before him and ho paces up to dispel the mists of night During 
the day ho is hard at work But as the shades of evening approach 
and life is about to close upon him, he Seems to gather all his 
rays into a gentle fold and tho very clouds and tho blue of tho sky 
join with him in preaching to us by symbols and signs tho holi¬ 
ness of life and the immortality of the soul. I do not wonder 
then, that Francois Millet drew the best of lus pictures in that 
sight of sunset, when Naturo calls man to kneel before His God 

and pray before retiring to his rest for the night 
^ * % % 

Of such a cameo of evening let me here record. It was about 
the beginning of October last The preceding months had soen 
the earth refreshed by a seasonable rainfall As I was walking 
along the Back Bay shore, eyeing the changing features of the 
sky and waiting for some scene of beauty reaching the soul and 
leading to “ composure and ennobling harmony,” I saw the Sun 
stand out on tho horizon like a ball of fire In front of him lay 
tho water of the Bay stretched out like a carpet of blue The sky 
overhead was clear with hero and there a star peeping out, wait¬ 
ing for the darkness of the night to make it clearly visible On 
the setting Sun’s right, all along his line, there was a dark cloud 
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Spread out like a map, with the solar rays reflected from its left 
and giving a golden, not silver, lining to its top 

* * v # 

It was a gorgeous scene 1 And as its impression gained on 
my eye3, entered my mind, and slowly sank into heart, the Soul 
within burst out with the prayer of the Upamshads and joined by 
the beloved companion of my walks I exclaimed — 
ir^°r gvrfl' i 

rTrt II 

O God of our Fathers, Supromo Soul, u Nounshcr ” that 
Thou art, take me behind this mystery Why hidest thou ? Thy 
face behind this “ brilliant disc of tho Sun ” ? Remove the Veil, 
and admit me to see the Sun of Suns behind this Sun, who is Thy 
handiwork, that I may see the light that is Truth, Love, Life 
Eternal 

v a * * 

Those lines of the Ishopanishad, which I had read before, 
stood out before my friend and me in all their majesty—we had 
nevor before understood how they focussed the might of man’s soul 
0 Joy 1 that in om embeis 

[s something that doth li\e ' 

* * * * 

But this sunset touch was to us a sermon fiom God Himself, 
Tho Sun standing so close to the dark cloud hanging on the hori¬ 
zon with a goldon lining on Ins tup, reflected from the solar rays—• 
is it not a picture of man’s life 9 Life has its lights and shades—• 
its clouds of sorrow and suffering, its joys and sunshine That 
dark oloud is repiesentativo of our life , we are born to work, to 
struggle , and endure in darkness , but out of darkness comes 
light Hence tho saying every cloud has its silver lining Plea¬ 
sure palls , luxury weakens , enjoyment debases It is working, 
serving, struggling and, if noed be, suffering that real manhood 
and lead to greatness Welcome adversity and affliction—tho 
cross of Ohnst, the burden of Buddha, and the patience and faith 
of Tukaram, for what appears a cloud has its golden lining and 
in us is God as the Sun was near the cloud * 

vv srm? tv ^ wr vtirmf i 
stffafori' ii 

* A- # * 

That should be the song of life, for 

“ Be the day weaiy oi be the day long, 

At last it nngeth to evensong.” 



an anniversary vision. 


Sermon pttached on the 1st day of the Annue <anj, 1910 , by the 
Hon Sir N. G Chant1 nailar 

flow otheis aie fooling on an occaa'.mn, like this, when wo are 
celebrating the anniversary of our Samaj, I do not know But 
speaking for myself 1 look upon this colebiatmn as the best time 
for reviewing the events of the past and to draw from than the 
hope and inspiration, to revivify ourselves, for our work in the 
future On an occasion like this one cannot but bring beioro hia 
mind a vision of the pist and ask himself the question what has 
the Lord taught lam m those days when we are celebrating tliean- 
mveisary of the Samaj I do not know what your experience in 
this respect is But speaking for myself, I say it deliberately with 
the long experience that I have of this Church, and the responsibility 
and the weight that may attach to my words, that I thank Cod 
that I live in an ago, which is distinguished for the struggle that 
is going on all around, for the betterment of humanity and that I 
am born in a country, in which this struggle is getting keener day 
by day anl what is more that I am a member of the Samaj, an un- 
woithy member it may be, which has taken and is taking its full 
share in thm struggle I thank Cod for the age I Iiyo in because 
it is an ago not of the hero, not of the saint, but of poor avorago 
commonplace man, an age, in which hteraturo, statesmanship and 
the resources, which the accumulated experience of ages liavo 
made available to us, are all devoted towards making the life of 
the ordinary man as musical and rhythmical as it could be made 
This is an age of democracy, the age for men like you and mo and 
not of heroes and of saints It is wo who are the horoes of this 
ago and the souud of the age, to sum it up, is the worship of the 
ordinary citizen, the man like you and me and the struggle of the 
age is to make him more capable day by day for the performance 
of his various duties. In the Bhagwad Gita, Shn Krishna has 
said that when religions decay, God takes birth ages after ages 
to renovate and purify them If great men are to appear in this 
world let them appear , that does not concern me B God is to 
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come into the world let Him come when He likes , His appearanca 
will not disturb me What concerns me is the lot of the ordinary 
man—not a saint but a sinner Sinning has its tragedies, no 
doubt, but it has its poetry as well It is the privilege and the 
prerogative of the ordinary man to support his father, mother, 
sister, wife and children and live the life of a householder, strug¬ 
gling on Ins way, battling with temptations It is of such a man, 
of such a struggle that the poets of the day are singing and not of 
your saint or great min, the one in a million It is for the sake of 
the averago man that Buddha gave up hearth, home and Wifo, de¬ 
voted lnmself to the cause of religim An! does not our Tukaram 
too sing of the average min’s troubles, Ins tuals and temptations ? 
And is not his message to U3 one of cheorfulness aud hope ? I do 
not know much about God’s appearance amongst us in the future , 
but I know that God always has been with thi sinner aud is with 
us even now If we will but cease to be prosaic and ordinary in 
our conceptions of life fora while and open our oyes, and try to go 
to tho root of things, and put so ne poetry into what wo see, we 
cannot fail to seo that the lot of humanity in general is much 
brighter and happier, than what we ordinarily concoivo it to bo 

Thero are some amongst us who mourn the fortunes of India 
and say that we are going down in tho scale of nations What 
they say may be true or false, right or wrong But I thank God 
that I am born in this country, the birth-place of different religions 
and tho witness of their strugglos Aud when I think of those 
ancionts who lived in this country and soared in the regions of 
moral and raontal heights, who meditated on the problems of life 
and death aud also sang of tho beauties and horrors of Nature, 
and also of the mighty rivers like the Ganges, the Jamuna and the 
Narbada that water it, and of tho mountain Himalaya, whose 
heights, tho poet s imaginations have made the abodes of Gods 
themselves , whon I think of all this, I thank God, that I am born 
in India It may be that we have gone astray from tho path 
chalked out for us by the ancient Sages and it may be that wo 
havo fallen from our spiritual elevation Fallen as wo may bo, I 
see about mo signs that show that we are moving onward, slowly 
it is true, but peacefully and harmoniously My hope for you rests 
in some institution, from which you could draw impulses from day 
to day, aud ’which would be like loadstar to persons connected with 
it. If it is a religious institution or a church so much the better, for, 
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it is religion that will make or mar you as you ehoose. Your con- 
nee ion with a church or a religion always keeps before your nund 
the question “ Whence I came and who am I ” , and your constant 
meditation upon it, m the long run helps you to realize the truth 
that there is bat one God and therefore one Humanity And this 
ru w en once it is realized by you, makes you humble in spirit, 
au you feel that your conneition w.th your church imposes certain 
responsibilities upon you Tins loads to <elf-introspoction and you 
ask youiselves tho question '* what have • dono in the past to servo 
my church or the society to which I belong ” You perhaps fc^l 
that your past has been an wasted and that vou 1 avo thrown so 
many opportunities of dorng good, or serving others, and that 
taken as a whole your past life has been a dismal failure To such 
mon, these celebrations have a menage to give They tell them 
that life is not gone, they bid them to be of good cheer and to re¬ 
fresh themselves for work, bj imbibing some of tho enthusiasm 
that characterises these celebrations We are nil children of God, 
and if some of ns have failed in their duty in the past and neglect¬ 
ed their opportunities, if they will but sincerely ropont and throw¬ 
ing themselves on the mercy of God, make an effort to do as faith¬ 
fully as they can, their alloted task, God will not fail to givo tho 
re pnsito strength to carry the strugglo onwards, and mako of you 
and mo altogethoi new mon When you have ouoe strengthened 
yourselves with tins faith, thou, worry, care, trial and temptations 
of tho world will all vanish and there will dawn upon you, all of a 
gudden, a gleam of light Divino Who amongst us is here, v ho 
has not to hang down his head in theso days of anniversary celo- 
brations for sins of omission and commission dono by him in the 
years that are past A Marathi poet, who was also a saint, calls 
one, who always talks of tho past and dwells on it, a loarned fool 
( TTrT 5<?T ) I am sorry I cannot subscribe to the saint’s opinion. 
Ho who draws upon the past for lessons for las present aed future 
guidance is certainly not a leirnod fool but on tho contiary a very 
Wise man indeed ' The vision of tho past is not to be invoked to 
apologise for oui inaction and weakness, but to bring before our 
piinds a picture of what we have done and in what we have failed 
A writer in a newspaper has recently said that the Prnrthana 
8amaj is dead I do not know in what sense the writer has used 
his words, but if by death ho means that the Samaj to-day is not as 
active as it was whop first forrqsd and that therefore it has begun 
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to languish, my reply to him is that every institution has to pass 
through various stages of transition and the inactivity of the 
Samaj in certain matters to-day, is not a sign of exhaustion, but is a 
witness of the fact that the elements that were once opposed to the 
Samaj being converted to its side, its activities in certain direc¬ 
tions have come to a natural stop There was a time in the history 
of the Samaj when our weekly services were thinly attended and the 
benches in this hall used to be practicably empty But can any one 
looking at the large audience before me this evening composed 
mostly of outsiders mon who are m no way connected with this 
church, except by the common bond of similar aspirations, and 
amongst whom I see many who belong to a different faith, that 
the Prarthana Samaj is dead > 

The Samaj was founded in Bombay in 1867 by a band of 
some 15 or 20 souls, mon in no way cast in heroic moulds, it i^> 
true, but men imbued with a high sense of duty and inspiring 
principles quite conscious of their own unworthiness but realising 
their responsibility and doing their best to discharge it according 
to their lights and opportunities The Samaj, as it is to-day, is the 
legacy of those earnest souls to us their unworthy successors And 
although they are long since dead, they must be watching over us 
this evening in spirit, and the message of those men who foundod 
our church to us their successors l*. 1 Devote the best that is in you 
to the service of your Samaj ” These men have sown the seed of 
simplicity, of f nth, of steadfastness of purpose, of service of God 
and men, and it is for us to water it for the sake of those who will 
como after us And India will not have to wait long to reach her 
apuitual elevation, if we will but contribute our share of work, to 
tlio building of the edifice broad-based on faith m God and love 
for man 



HE LIGHTENS OUR BURDENS 


Z A« llurd sermon deuieted by bn Aatai/antao Chanda vat fair 
on Lukaram’% abhant / which betjtnt nith the hues 

( Werever i go, Thou art, with me ) 

On the last occasion 1 tried to explain the thought contained 
m the fiist two lines of this hymn There the relation established 
between God and Man was that of Mastei and Servant , the law 
ruling man wa3 that of obedience To day let us hx our attention 
on the next two linos of the hymn, which bring 113 to another re¬ 
lation between God and Man—the relation of Companion •< When 
we walk along the path of life, Thine is our support , and Thou 
enablest mo to carry my burden with ease ” Here (prod changos 
from Master to Companion Maik the successive changes of the 
relation We start m life with God as our Master , we begin by 
obeying Him , Ilia will is our law , and soon the Master develops 
for us into our filoud as we go on serving Hon , and the Master 
and Servant begin to bo familiar , and the Master stoops to servo 
the Servant Thore are two ways of on|oving this hymn—one as a 
piece of poetry , tho other as a text of the true philosophy of life. 
A good poem is that m which the thought moves from line to line 
and canies the reader for vard until when y u get to the last lino 
you feel as if you have been borne aloft to ’he summit of a hill 
with a cool breeze freshening your free and now life is put into 
you Good poetry is best enjoyed when we hear it recited by one 
who has caught its spifit Gladstone who constantly read Words¬ 
worth felt uplifted m soul wueu he heard recited the p let’s sonuot 
on London as seen one morn’iig fro n Westminister Bridge Bright 
learnt to appreciate Tennyson's Maul whon he heard it read aloul 
The nectar of Tukaram’s hymns is shed for us when they are sung, 
and of this hymn it is especially true It has no falls line rises 
upon line, thought grows with t' ought, and the poet pictures to us 
our God changing from Master lijtp Fnond, Lover until 
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at last lus companionship turns Uim into our Tory being That is 
philosophy because true poetry is also true philosophy The poet 
fafo ) 13 the seer because he is the revealer of life, his insight brings 
homo to us the fixed realities. 

The figure of speech borrowed by Tukaram, is from our act of 
walking Life he compares to a journoy on a foot along a path of 
wild and waste, to reach some desired destination a long way off 
To got to it we hare to trudge on with the load of our belongings 
on our head or backs bearing cold and heat and hunger if need be This 
figure of spocch is common with us in speaking of life and its 
troubles But I yen ture to think that Tukaram had in mind die 
pilgums of the time to Pandharpur in developing his thought 
Those were days when travelling was not easy Tho pilgrim had 
to cover miles of travel before he could reach his Pandliari, bear 
many hardships, and yet what kept his heart up was the name of 
his God, and his ardent desire to be there He felt God travelled 
with lnm to take lnm to his home And we are all pilgrims on 
this earth We are all marching and our life is a walking I 
know of nothing so suggestive for tho growth of our character as 
a walking exercise Gymnastics, cricket, lawn-tennis, golf have 
undoubtedly their own virtues but the virtues are partial A good 
walk, as Leslie Stophon wrote once is an ideal exercise for man s 
body, mind, and soul With the sky hanging over head, making 
pictures out of its blue and its clouds for your delectation, with 
the earth spiead bcuoath yo ir feet like a carpet of various colours, 
with tho open air invigorating you, with scene after scone changing 
to del ght your eye, you move on and if you are alone, 
you are y able to move with n your soul and then, then it 
is that your soul feels tho companionship of God If you have a 
friend besido you, talk with him adds to the pleasure , and you 
aro able to cover miles of distance without marking time or feeling 
tirod But walking morely for exercise is good but to make it 
yield its rich reward, it must be taken with an aim to visit some 
place of interest or to see the sights of nature around and over you 
as you walk In that case it becomes bracing both for body and 
mind Equally life is a walking, a journey and we must have a 
friend to talk to if wo wish to forget its tedium and the fatigue. 
After a time walk is apt to become a monotony especially when 
we have to walk alone aud we have not learnt to think and muse 
for oitfsolyes. Life is like walking for exercise, because wo form 
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Our otiaractor day by day by exercising ourselves in our duty as WO 
exercise the body by walking Life is a like journey—and its 
sorrows, its misfortunes, its vicissitudes, its temptations are the 
load we carry. And just as when we journey on foot, it is good to 
hare a friend with us to whom we can talk, and to whom we can 
turn to lighten our load and help u<* when we are tired, so m life 
we need the help and comfort and companion-lap of wife, children, 
friends, society and so forth But these o id stand ly us and walk 
with us up to a certain point Aloue man *r woman is born , 
alono man or woman has to strugglo, work, and suffer and think , 
alone he dies When we retire for the mgnt, then is it that we 
foel how we hare t) fall back upon o.u o,.n individual selves for 
strength And yet not alone ' blartuly companions in tho shape 
of husband, wifo, oluldren, friends are not our only companions 
There is One who seekoth us, whisperoth tons and is our hiding 
place the hidden of the heart-tho still small voice with¬ 

in Uence said tho Roman “ Neror less alono than when alone ’ 


Dining this blessed season of Christmas let us join our Christian 
friends and think for instance of ono of tho last acts of Christ 
Jesus before ho was crucified Ho was with tho multitude , ho 
preached , and then with his twelve disciples left , and there from 
among them he selected three , wont to a mountain, left diem also 

aftor asking them to pray and Watch until his return Ho retired 

to a solitary place and there prayed to Uis Father Thore is a 
le-son for us in tins soloctive process To be able to work wit i 
and fur our fellows we must seek inspiration and giow flora within 
And giowth from within means w liking with Hod, feeling 1 is 
touch, realising His presence and communing with Him and feeling 
ourselves with tho spirit of what the Bible speaks of as tho Holy 

Ghost and the Upamsliads term W ° rauafc } l /e 111110116 

our people, move with our friends, share their joys anu sorrows 
hut to do that well we must feel that above them all is One who » 
constantly with us and that He is the hghtener of our Life 
Sorrows and Burdens Tukaram unxed with people performed 
lartans and preached , but there was never a day without retire- 

. . , f V ..11 ni noku for there he could speak to 

inent on his part to the hill at UoPu ^ from thenco he 

His God eye ^^dwithGod That constant companion thus 
marched on m life and with God momenfc m the daily 

miSf0rtUa63 faU mt ° 
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their proper place not as punishment but as chasteners. The yoke 
of life becomes easy , duty is no longer drudgery but wears the 
aspect of dignity , life becomes love because God is 
Lore And with Him abiding with us and we abiding in 
Him every moment of life’s passage with its changing scenes or 
dull monotony becomes a moment of ]oy because of its peace. 
Hence said Christ “ Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heary-laden and I will give you rest Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me For I am meek and lowly m heait and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls For my yoke is easy and my burden is 
light And so also God proclaims in the Bhagawad Gita 

srrr *r i 'rrf^r 

That is the true solution of life-walk with God , commune with 
him and m the world-—the eaith of sorrows and drudgery—you 
find a new world revealed, a living world whero sorrow is not 
sorrow but becomes delight , diudgory passos from dullness into 
freshness, sanctified by the inward happiness created for us by 
God’s Company , and all burdens become blessings, because he 
nerves our spirit within to bear them with ease Blessed are those 
who see this and know it—more blessod still who realise it by ex¬ 
perience, for this companionship of God can bo realised only by 
experience 

'Frfr i 

■yfa ?rr€f 11 1 11 

The bliss, the rcahty are for those who are the doers of the 
doctrine, not the scoffers, the donbteis and pleasure-hunters. 



L0VE, THE PRINCIPLE ©F LIFE. 
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srfa i 

*fn$ n 

It is siicl of Napolean Bonaparte that he was once <mked by a 
friend as what was tho socret of ths mHim v ( and tho mastory, 
which ho exercised over eveiy one with whom he came in contact 
Ifis friend said ‘ Toil not ouly ire feared, respui tod and obeyed 
by the army you eommaud and tho poophi you rule but that you 
are able to exerciso an influence of most dominating chaiaetor 
over consummate politicians and diplomats who happen to come 
beforo you Wnat maj be the -m^ret of it 1 Napolean’s answei 
was given in one word With a grave countenauce lie said, “ Re¬ 
serve, Sir, it is reserve v To a great extent tins is true The 
man, who is of many words, who is frank and gives out his heart, 
>ou trust, you love , but he is not a man whom you conlide in 
with your secrets or wish to be by your sido m case of emergen¬ 
cies or to whom you look up 

There is a higher kind of reserve than that of Napolean His 
resorvo and calmness were those of a man who felt that lie was 
born to compior others and to rule over them It was inspired by 
a desire for power and glory But there is anothor kiud of reserve 
of men who are calm, cpuet, loving , who have all the strength oi 
a lion but are yet as gentle as a limb , who aie loth to proclaim 
their porsonal misfortunes and afflictions, to tne world but, on tho 
contrary, are able and willing to take upon themselves the burdens 
of the woild and to infuse patience and pea< » wherever they go 
Such are the saints and the heroes What is it that makes them 
such ? 

We are let into the secret by the ubhanga of Tukaram which 
we havo «ung just now Tukaram gives in it his experience He 
says that it was bv walking with God that he became able to see 
him more and more everywhere m the world , that not only his 
burdens were lightened, but light began to smile on him , that as 
he contemplated God and prayed to Him, he felt divine irradiation 
in his heart and he bocame bold of speech, that ho could not rest 
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till ho spoke about God to others asking thorn to live in obedience 
to Him, to live with him at all times , that this divine presence in 
his heart removed all his doubts and inspired him to right conduct 
It lcvealed to linn moro and more the love of God so that tho 
world beeamo to lum as if every human being in it stood for him 
as brother or sister Not only the world of men, but the whole 
universe appeared to him as the garmout of God’s holiness 

Is this a mere sentiment winch Tukaram tries to bring to our 
minds ? The world has gone on full of its distinctions of creed 
and raco, and one nation warring against another , it has been 
full of jealousy, euvy, competition , and a few years ago we wore 
seriously told that m tins world might was right and that evolu- 
tion consisted m tho survival of tho^o who were the fittest for tho 
struggle But happily the world la again coming t > its own and 
tho voice of God is asserting itself Tho keynote of modem civi¬ 
lisation forcing itself upon the minds of all, in the religious world 
as aho in the world of politics, is that each soul, each human be¬ 
ing, has its own intrinsic worth and must bo the object of our sym¬ 
pathy, oaro and suppoit , tho ancient idea of Government which 
looked to humanity m tho masses has lost its force and man indivi¬ 
dually is coming to be regarded as a member of an organism the 
guiding pnnciplo of which ought to bo love What statesman is 
there who in lus deliberations in tho senate or in his harangues on 
the platform will dare to say that it was not lus duty to do some¬ 
thing to help the struggling man or to save the staivmg man It 
is true that this ideal of the brotherhood of man has not been lea- 
lised m praetico But none can deny that a distinct step has been 
gained m tho recognition that tho weak and the suffering poor 
ought not to bo left to themselves, but that those, who are more 
fortunately circumstanced, have a duty to tho poor and the miserable 
It is this principle which recognises that every human being 
must bo regarded as worthy in the eyes of God and man , that is 
gradually coming to regulate all our actions and institutions 
Hence our hospitals, orphanages and other philanthropic institu¬ 
tions Do not therefore be led away by those who tell you that 
this is a mere sentiment and that those who speak of love as the 
key-note of modern civilisation are indulging in a dream For 
even scientists hare now modified their theory of evolution and 
they have begun to say that the fittest to survive are those who 
show the greatest sympathy and love and all altruistic virtues 
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And this is what our own hoaifc teaches us The characters, 
which we admire and woialup, are not the rich who will do nothing 
for the poor, nor the selfish who are full of their caste and race 
piejudices, but men like Bright or Gladstone, who always felt that' 
the love of God was beaming through the world, and that the 
denizens of it were all brothers who owed a duty to each other It 
is this which all the saints and propht ts h ..ve preached from times 
immemorial, that it is Ioyo wln< li keeps m. n togcthoi , and that 
race or caste distinctions and jealou-oos wen* merely barriers m the 
way of its fuller and fuller manife-tation 01 ' God bless us with 
lovo so that by means of it wo miv remove all tlieso barneis and 
steadily march on so tint the world will )>o full of love We all of 
us have an instinctive faith that so.no dav such a millennium will 
come , but it is to come through individual efforts , and each one 
can try to hasten its advent Enh one of us must exemplify love 
in Ins own life Wo must walk with God and thou eveiy hum m 
being will stand for us as our brother oi si-der as it did to Tuk.i- 
ram Wo must meditate and pray to God m solitude and then, 
when we comeback into the world, we will be able to rcul God in 
the face of everybody The idea of God and his love will domi¬ 
nate our every sontiment, our eveiy impulse 

And m the truth, love is the highest and deepest reality m life 
As Sn Walter Scott has said — 

i( In peace, love tunes tlio shepherd's reed , 

In war, he mounts the warrior’s steel , 

In halls in gay attire is seen , 

In hamlets, dances on tho gieeu 

Love rules tho court, the camp, the grove. 

And men below, and saints above , 

For love is heaven and heavon is love ” 

A child must have love, a man must have lovo Without 
love the world will not go on , it is by its means that we live and 
grow It is true we are of en tempted to feel jealous of one 
another, to quarrel with ono another, but after all it is love which 
heals. When we are so tempted we ought always to pray to God 
and if wo do so, God will soften our hearts, and clear our vision 
so that we would be able to see tho spark of divine light, the im¬ 
pulse of goodness that exists in all and which it is which unites u& 
to each other and to God Howsoever weak and poor a man’s out 
ward life might appear, the divinity m man is made manifest when- 
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eyer an appeal is made to it "Whenever we hear a saint stand up 
and tell us to worship God, to speak the truth, to be good and 
pure and to lore all, do not his words find a response m the hearts 
of everybody p Has not the W 0 iSt sinner occasionally a conscious¬ 
ness that be does not belong to this earth, that he is not earthly 
but that he comes from another world and that his home is there 
Develop this divine light, this consciousness by walking with 

God This is Tukaram’s message to us It is a truth whicfy all 
poets and seers have ever recognised Love and the capacity of 
the human heait for it is infinite As Shakespeare has put it in the 
mouth of his Juliet, every one of us can say 

u My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep , the more I give to thee, 

The more I hayc, for both are infinite ” 

We find the Upamshads preach love, tko Gita preaches love , 
the Bible preaches love, the Koran preaches love The voice of all 
the religions tells us Lovo and develop the sentiment of love, 
make it the guiding principle of life, feel that you ai e children of 
God and that it is the piiviloge of all to bask in the sunshine ot 
God’s love Realise, in short, that God walks with us and we 
walk with Him 
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